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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Houser or COMMONS, 
2 Turspay, March 8, 1932. 


‘The Committee came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Matthews, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Arthurs, Baker,. Beynon, Bothwell, Donnelly, 
rion, Euler, Fafard, Hanson (York-Sunbury), Hepburn, MacKenzie, Mac- 
fillan (Saskatoon), Matthews, McPhee, Peck, Perley (Qu’Appelle), Pettit, 
ower, Ralston, Sanderson, Smoke, Stanley, Spencer, Vallance, Willis. 


- The Committee took under consideration the reference with respect to the 
rice of gasoline to the Canadian consumer. 


~The Chairman outlined the proceedure to be adopted. 


_ Mr. V. W. Holland of the firm of George A. Touche & Company, Chartered 
.ecountants, retained by the Committee, was in attendance. 


‘Mr. F. G. Green of the staff of the National Research Council, a technical 
rt on gasoline was present at the service of the Committee. 


A letter written by the Clerk to the Hon. Mr. Stewart, Minister of Highways 
the Saskatchewan Government, advising of the matter before the Committee 
d offering to consider any representations he might care to make, was read 
nd discussion followed as to the propriety of extending a like invitation to the 
ther provincial Governments. 


The Chairman agreed to extend a like invitation to the other provinces. 


The Chairman directed the attention of the Committee to the question of 
sking the House for leave to sit while the House is sitting, when it was decided 
0 leave the question in abeyance till next week. 


oy Mr. Donnelly, Mr. Bothwell and other members then explained the reasons 
vhich prompted the present enquiry. (See printed Minutes of Evidence.) 


Mr. Victor Ross, Vice-President of Imperial Oil, Limited, was then called, 
orn, examined and discharged. 


___The witness produced and filed with the Clerk a copy of a printed “Report 
f G. T. Clarkson on The Prices of Gasoline and Oils Sold to the People of 
tario,’ dated January 11, 1926, as made to His Honour, the Lieutenant 
vernor of Ontario. (See Report printed as Appendix “A” hereto.) 


The witness agreed to file various documents referred to in his evidence. 
The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or ComMMons, 
March 8, 1932. 


- The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 11 o’clock 
m. to consider the following reference:— 


That, in the opinion of this house, the price of gasoline to the Canadian 
consumer has for some time past been too high and that this matter should 
be referred to the select standing committee on banking and commerce to 
‘investigate and report. 


The Cuamman: Gentlemen, at the last meeting of the committee—the only 
meeting we have had this year—you appointed a committee to consider procedure 
n regard to this inquiry and to secure witnesses. The committee met on Saturday 
and decided, with your approval, that we should proceed in this way: First of all, 
the sponsor of the resolution will make his statement and will be given what time 
he desires to make a complete statement. Following that, Mr. Bothwell, who has 
been associated with Dr. Donnelly in considering this question, will supplement 
the statements of Dr. Donnelly and present to the committee such facts as he has 
as a basis for questions he would like the companies to answer. Following that 
an invitation will be given to any member of the committee to make statements 
with regard to questions affecting the inquiry that have not been covered by the 
revious speakers. Following that the Imperial Oil Company, represented here 
to-day by Mr. Ross, will reply to the statements in general terms. Then we will 
know more particularly what line of procedure to take in regard to the inquiry 
because the outline of the charges—if you call them charges—will have been 
made. Now, first of all, following this procedure, if the committee approves I 
will call upon the sponsor of the resolution in the House of Commons, Dr. 
Donnelly, to make a statement showing the causes that led him to demand an 
investigation by a committee of the House of Commons. Mr. Campbell suggested 
that we communicate with the province of Saskatchewan and ask them to be 
present if they care to come to the hearings of this committee, and we dispatched 
_ this letter written by Mr. Fraser, the clerk of the committee:— 


March 5, 1932. 
Hon. A. C. Stewart, Esq., 
Minister of Highways, 
Regina, Sask. 


. ear Sir: 


The House of Commons committee on Banking and Commerce has 
presently under consideration an inquiry into the price of gasoline to the 
Canadian consumer. The committee proposes to call the large oil com- 
panies operating in Canada to give evidence and produce their books 
showing the costs throughout their operations, with a view to determining 
_ whether the companies are charging a fair price or otherwise. 


The committee have engaged a technical expert on gasoline and an 
auditor. 


The committee are informed by Saskatchewan Members that your 
Government is interested in this subject and I am instructed to advis 
that if you care to submit any evidence or be represented every possible 
courtesy and facility will be accorded your representative at on 
meetings. 

Yours very truly, 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Banking and Commerce Committee. — 


Mr. Vauuance: Mr. Chairman, might I ask whether the committe 
suggested that the other provincial governments which are carrying on a similar — 
investigation be given an opportunity to appear here. There are three of th 
provincial governments to-day doing just what Saskatchewan is doing. Why 
single Saskatchewan out? 


The Cuamman: I did not know that they were. 


Mr. McPuer: I understood the other day when this matter was sungectene a 
by Mr. Campbell that it was not going to be acted upon. We appointed a sub- = 
committee. I suggested that the other day: Now, apparently, the letter has gone» es 
out without it being submitted to the main committee. 

Hon. Mr. MacKenzie: I think it is only reasonable that if one province is 
asked to co-operate all provinces should be asked. : ; 

Mr. F. R. McMutan: I move that a similar invitation be extended to shen 
other provinces. 

The CuamrMan: We did not ask for co-operation. We advised him that if 
he cared to submit any evidence or be represented every possible courtesy would _ 
be accorded him. We did not call him here; and I will be very glad if it is the_ 
wish of the committee to write a similar letter to any other province. If that 
is the wish of the committee, certainly that will be done. — 

Mr. Baxer: This letter does not obligate us as to expenses. They will pay a 
the whole expense? Se 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Vauuance: It is an understood thing in all committees of this house 
that any individual, any Canadian who is interested, may appear before a 
committee of this house. Why should an invitation go out—even a suggestion 
to them that they do appear unless that this committee is prepared to pay their 
expenses? It is an understood thing that is the reason why we have these 
committees, because the public can be heard in these committees whereas they 
could not be heard on the floor of the house. ae 


The CuHatrman: I did not know that the other governments were carrying 
on a similar inquiry. We will certainly be pleased to write similar letters to 
other provinces; but Mr. Campbell had been in communication with Saskatche- 
wan and had pressed the matter and the committee understood it was the desire 
of the committee that that should be done. However, that will be attended to. 
We will proceed with Dr. Donnelly. 


Mr. Donnetty: I have very little to add in presenting the subject of this — =a 
investigation before the committee to what I have already said in the house 
on February 11 in connection with this investigation into the prices of — 4 
gasoline, and, I think, that probably I would do well at this point to submit < 
the speech which I made in the house on February 11 to this committee in — 

the way of evidence. At that time in the house I endeavoured to show, first of — 
all, the extent to which gasoline has been used and is being used throughout the — 
Dominion of Canada and how, for the last two years, it has grown in reine dea a 
until at the present time we are using something in the neighbourhood of 
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000,000 gallons of gas. It has entered into the cost of many things which 
people of Canada use. We find it is used, not only as said at that time, 
travel, but we also find it used for productive purposes. We find our farmers, 
example, in western Canada using it not only in their cars but they are using 
it also in their gas engines, in their motor trucks, in their combines and in many 
yperations of the field which help to increase the consumption of gasoline, and 


-day. Not only is that true with regard to farmers, but it is also true with 
_ regard to fishermen who have gasoline launches used for fishing purposes, and 
- in many other of our primary operations or primary industries gasoline enters 
to a great extent in their production and affects the cost of production. The 
result has been that for the last two or three years many of the people, especially 
in my constituency, which borders on the American line, have been wondering 
why it is that on the south side of the line our neighbours buy gasoline at a 
price so much less than on ‘the north side, and gradually this agitation has 
spread until last year we found the newspapers throughout Canada, from one 
end to the other, beginning to take this matter up, and we found, as I said in 
_ the speech on February 11, in the Montreal Standard of November 28 a 
comparison of prices and where these prices were in 1930. The difference in 
price -between Halifax and New York, September 1, was 4°44, and the differ- 
ence in price between Halifax and New York on September 1, 1931, was 8-04. 
Take two cities close together—take, for example, a border city on September 
1, 1930, the difference in price was 1:84 and on September 1, 1931, the 
difference in price was 6:84. In other words, we find a difference in the two 
of practically five cents a gallon. That is, in these cases where I am comparing 
the prices, the state tax is taken off and the gallon in each case has been reduced 
to the Imperial gallon. The comparison is equitable. It is the same gallon 
without the state tax. So, people wondered why this difference in price should 
exist; why there should be a difference. Now, here again, take one of the 
_ Qhicago papers, the Chicago Journal of Commerce, Saturday, February 13, 
es 1932, we find gasoline in the Oklahoma fields at that time quoted there on the 
- market: U.S. Motor, below 57 octane, 2 and 3, U.S. Motor, 57-64 octane, 34 
and 33, U.S. Motor, 65 and up octane, 33 and 4. 
; Now, we wonder why. At four cents a gallon that would be practicaily 
4-8 cents—four cents a gallon would be 4:8 Imperial gallon without tax. Now, 
____we wonder why when gasoline sells at that price in the Oklahoma field we in 
_ Ottawa should be paying twenty-two cents a gallon. These things probably 
_ can be explained by our oil companies and probably the difference can be 
explained away, and I think it is only fair and only just to the oil companies 
and to the people generally that this should be cleared as to why this difference 
in price between the American price and the Canadian price of gasoline, which 
the Canadian consumer has to pay, should exist. For this reason, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have had this resolution placed on the order paper that we investigate 
he price of gasoline, and I may say. further that I have here the Oil and Gas 
Journal of March 3, 1932. Now, here is the Oklahoma field again: US. 
Motor 60-62 400, March 1, 34; 50-62 400 33, 34; 64-66 390, U.S. Motor 33, 
4, and so on down the list, the different prices of gasoline in the different fields. 
Now, as I say, the price of gasoline in the United States at the present 
me as compared with the price of gasoline here in Canada has caused a great 
isturbance among the people of Canada. I might say only this, and then I 
m through, that when comparing our prices in the speech I made on the 11th 
f February I showed that whereas on the Ist of September, 1931, the difference 
price between the eight average cities in Canada was eight cents a gallon, 
that in 1930 with the same cities the average difference in price was 4-5 cents 
or four and a half cents, or, in other words, there was three and a half cents 
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difference. The spread between the two was greater in 1931 than it was in 


1930. That is something which we are unable to explain, and it is for this — 


reason I have had this resolution placed on the order paper. 
The CHarrMAN: Thank you, Dr. Donnelly. Now, if Mr. Bothwell will 
kindly address the committee we will hear him. : 
Mr. Botuwe.u: Mr. Chairman, I do not know what I can add to what 


Dr. Donnelly has said. Last year, I think it was on the 12th of June, I brought _ 


24 


this matter to the attention of the House on account of information that had — 


come to my attention and complaints that had been made in various parts of 
the country regarding the price of gasoline. After putting certain facts on 


Hansard on the 12th of June, the oil companies answered that by a report 


in the Financial Post of June 18. That is what an oil company did, but who 
was responsible for the answer I cannot say; but the start of the reply of the 
oil company is as follows:— 
Oil company executives interviewed by a representative of the 
Financial Post as to criticisms made by certain politicians that gasoline 
prices in Canada are excessive, responded by pointing that drops in 
crude oil prices had been followed downwards to the full extent by the 
price of gasoline and other products offered to the public of Canada. 


The article proceeds to show the prices and the downward trend that has taken 


place. That is an authoritative statement from the oil companies, and most — 


people who are interested in oil take exception to the statement. There is no 
doubt, as Dr. Donnelly has said, that there is a considerable difference in the 
price of gasoline as between the United States and Canada. That difference 
in price may be justified, but the ordinary Canadian consumer does not believe 
that the difference is justified. 
After an investigation was announced, the Retail Merchants’ Association | 
of Saskatchewan, the oil and gas section of which has been very much interested 
in this problem, sent a telegram to the Prime Minister which reads as follows:— 


We congratulate your government on steps taken to investigate hard- 
ships and numerous complaints in present system of distribution of gaso- 
line. We see by press reports that the Banking and Commerce Com-_ 
mittee of Parliament will investigate prices and will take into considera- 
tion the tariff and freight rates in comparing American and Canadian 
prices. We respectfully request that this inquiry be made broad enough 
to investigate fully present methods of distribution, not only of gasoline 
but of petroleum products and oils. Have on file hundreds of complaints 
of shortages under present system and in the interests of our Canadian 
public we urge the Parliamentary Committee be given the scope and 
powers of a Royal Commission and that a hearing be held in Saskatche- 
wan at Regina where the evidence of our association will be submitted 
and many members will gladly testify regarding abuses arising out of 
present system of distribution. 


That is from W. L. McQuarrie, Provincial Secretary, Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, and it is dated February 12, 1932. 

In this investigation it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the only way 
we can arrive at anything definite is by having an investigation into all costs 
of the production of gasoline in Canada. That is, we will have to arrive at 
the cost of the crude oil in the various fields from which crude oil is brought 
into the country, freight charges, in fact all charges in having it landed down 
here, also the cost of refining in the various refineries in Canada. And not only 
from the Imperial Oil Company but from the British American Oil Company 
and from any oil company that operates refineries, and whether it is going to 
be fair to the different oil companies to have them at a public hearing of this 
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kind giving evidence of costs and the internal working of their plants, I do not 
know. However, we expect to have all of the oil companies here and I presume 
it will be as fair for one as for the other. In any event, that is the way I 
think the investigation will have to be conducted to get all the details right 
from the oil well to the consumer in Canada. 

Just to add another word, as to the difference in price, this was sent to me. 
This is an advertisement in the St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, an advertise- 
ent by the Standard Oil Company of which, I believe, the Imperial Oil 
a subsidiary, or in any event the Standard Oil holds the controlling share 
in the stock of the Imperial Oil. They advertise 10 gallons of gasoline for 
a dollar, 74 cents, plus 24 cents tax. 

Mr. Vicror Ross: Excuse me, Mr. Bothwell, what Standard Oil Company 
is that? 
- Mr. Botuwe.u: This is the Standard Oil Company, Indiana. 
Mr. Victor Ross: No connection. 


Mr. Boruwett: Maybe no connection. But it is advertisements of this 
kind that we may be able to clear up in this investigation because that particular 
advertisement coming to the attention of a Canadian consumer immediately 
- makes him believe that he is paying away too high for the gasoline that he 
consumes. That advertisement is dated December 29, 1931. 

There is all sorts of evidence along that same line. I do not think the 
committee will gain anything by a repetition of it. The reason for the investiga- 
tion has been set out to the committee by Dr. Donnelly, and all that I can 
add is just the manner in which [ believe the investigation should be con- 
ducted. 

Hon. Mr. MacKenzie: Might I ask if the exact terms of reference have 
been placed as a matter of record in the evidence this morning? 

Mr. Hanson: Yes, they are pretty wide. 

The Cuatrman: Now, gentlemen, we have heard from Dr. Donnelly, the 
sponsor of the resolution, and from Mr. Bothwell, and now I am going to ask 
any other member of the committee who so desires to speak and lay before the 
- committee any facts he may have in regard to prices of gasoline anywhere in 
Canada, confining himself, of course, to matters that the other gentlemen have 
not discussed, points they have not brought out; but I want the members of the 
committee to feel that it is wide open for them to say anything they desire. I 
have no desire to limit anyone from speaking. It is not my wish to do that. I 
want anyone to feel quite free to make any charges he likes in this matter 
before I call on Mr. Ross. 


Mr. Winuts: Mr. Chairman, may J ask as to whether there will be a 
presentative of the Shell Company before this committee. 

Mr. Hanson: Yes, if the committee so desires. 

Mr. Wits: I think it is highly desirable. 

_ The CHarrmMan: We are going to ask representatives of the large com- 
anies in Canada to come here, and any other companies the committee may 
sk or may desire to hear, and if the committee so desires we will include 
e Shell Company, or any other company in Canada. 


_ Mr. Donnetty: As a member of the sub-committee, I wish to make it 
erfectly plain to the Imperial Oil that they were not singled out as the only 
oil company or that we had any antagonism against them in any way, shape or 
form. In picking out some company to come here, it was either the Imperial 
Oil or the British American, they being the largest, and we decided that the 
mperial Oil Company should come first; but there was no special antagonism 
gainst them any more than any of the other companies. 
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Mr. MacMiixian (Saskatoon): There is another aspect to this situation 
There is the question of distribution. Up till now the agents of the company 
have had to pay for evaporation. From that point of view I understand this 
year the companies have given them leeway of something like 1 per cent. There 
is a great shrinkage in gas, due to climatic conditions and when the oil com- 
pany representatives are discussing the problem I would like them to say some- 
thing about that aspect of it, because it has caused these men in Western Can- 
ada a great deal of trouble. 


Mr. Vautance: It seems to me that the basis has been laid by Dr. Donnelly 
and Mr. Bothwell, and I do not think it can be enlarged upon by any membe 
of the committee. e 

Regarding the extent to which we might press the oil companies, I think 
that as the committee develops and the oil companies appear before the com- 
mittee, or the dealers or whoever you call, it will be much easier both on the com- 
mittee and on the oil companies. I think it would expedite matters greatly if we 
could hear from one of the oil companies if there is one represented here this 
morning. : 
The Cuairman: Mr. Victor Ross is here this morning representing the 
Imperial Oil Company. As Dr. Donnelly has said, the sub-committee appointed by 
you to invite oil companies to be present merely invited the Imperial Oil Company 
because, I think, their name came first into their minds because they are prob- — 
ably the largest company. ‘This sub-committee is going to ask all the other 
companies to come; but in the meantime I am going to ask Mr. Ross who has 
come down here to address the committee. I should say it was intended by ~ 
the company that Mr. McCloskey, a director, was to come. Mr. Ross might — 
perhaps explain to the committee why Mr. McCloskey is not here this morning. 


a 


Mr. Victor Ross, called and sworn. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I am here alone without counsel, designedly, 
because I hope you will believe me when I say that I did not know just what 
this committee wanted. I am not competent to answer questions as to cost. I 
did not intend to mention this to the committee but the chairman has mentioned 
that Mr. McCloskey, a young Canadian who has been with us since boyhood, 
_and who a year ago became a director, is not able to be present to-day. He is" 
head of all the refineries. He is perhaps as good an authority on costs, that is, 
petroleum costs, as there is in America. He was ready to come but his wife 
dropped dead on Sunday and she is being buried to-day. He will be available 
to the committee in say a week. 

I just want to say to Dr. Donnelly and Mr. Bothwell that so far as any : 
rancour on our part against them is concerned for initiating this investigation, — 
we think that they have done a duty to their country and perhaps a service to. 
the petroleum companies by voicing this widespread clamour about the price o 
gasoline. 

It is quite true that there is a decided spread between the American price 
and the Canadian price of gasoline. Dr. Donnelly has mentioned grades of 
gasoline, notably U.S. Motor. Well, I would say that every type of gasoline 
used in Canada is immensely superior to U.S. Motor. It has to be so because 
of the climate. It is also so because of the high gasoline taxes. A man who- 
pays five and six cents a gallon more wants to buy a superior grade of gasolin 
As to the superiority of the Canadian gasoline, I think we could refer you t 
the Department of Mines. Every year they analyze the Canadian gasolin 
which they pick up at service stations all over the country, and then they get 
samples from the United States. They have stated almost invariably that our 
Canadian gasoline was superior to the American product. However, even having 
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gard to that, having regard to factors of freight, evaporation, higher manu- 
turing costs in Canada, and the very important question of exchange, which 
| all be supported by the investigations of your chartered accountant, there 
“may be spreads between the Canadian and the American price. It is also true 
hat there are very material spreads between the prices in different centres of 
e United States. 

I was looking at the Petroleum News and I find that gasoline is selling at 
. certain price in Tulsa. It pays the freight rate to Detroit. Detroit calls on 
hat is known as the mid-continent field, that is, Wisconsin, Oklahoma and 
Kansas for its gasoline supply. They absorb the 4} cent freight rate and gaso- 
ine sells in Detroit at the same price as it does in Tulsa. I was looking at the 
asoline figures of one State, Montana. There is a spread of 33 cents between 
utte and some other town,—I just forget the name at the moment, it will come 
to me later—but I know they are 70 miles apart. 

The cheapest crude and the cheapest gasoline in the world is in Texas; but 
approximately gasoline sells in Detroit as cheap as in Texas with a long freight 
rate. Denver, which is a quarter of the distance away from the producing field 
that Detroit is, the gasoline price there is 6 cents over Detroit. That variation 
of price is due very largely to over-production of American refineries. The situa- 
tion of gasoline in the United States is a good deal like the situation of coffee 
in Brazil. They call out the troops to keep the people from producing oil. They 
have had troops in Texas and Oklahoma to try and stop production; but I think 
the main reason why there is a disparity such as Dr. Donnelly quotes and Mr. 
Bothwell quotes—their comparisons are not quite right—is because they are 
comparing different grades of the product. 

The Imperial Oil Company and the other Canadian oil companies are not 
fighting the American petroleum industry. They are fighting the biggest com- 
_ mercial racket that was ever known in American business. That is, the wide- 
_ spread and very general evasion of the gasoline tax in the United States. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. That is what is called bootlegging?—A. That is what is called bootlegging. 
“hd Detroit, for instance, which is often quoted as the bootleggers’ paradise because it 
__ is surrounded by States that produce gasoline, more gasoline than they need. The 
_ Jealousy between States of the Union and the enforcement of the inter-State 
_ commerce law is so strict that you can drive a tank wagon over any State line 
_ without being stopped. The minute a man gets on the other side of the line he 
_has got a four, or five or six cent advantage over his competitor. The ordinary 
tank wagon, I should say, takes about 4,000 gallons. Well, if he gets across the 
line with a tank wagon full of gasoline he has $160 profit to start on. He collects 
the 4 cent tax from the customer and gives him 2 cents back in a cut in the price. 
The man who pays the tax, or the company who pays the tax—and the big com- 
_ panies must pay the tax because no company could tell its employees to do a dis- 
honest act even if it was ethical—has to cut its price, and that has caused a 
general depression of the American price structure. Very competent authorities, 
__ State authorities, Federal authorities have estimated that the gasoline tax racket 
costing the United States from 40 million to 100 million a year. 
__ Some gentleman here has mentioned the Shell Union. Well, I happened to be 
oking at the Shell Union statement. That is a well managed British company 
erating in the United States. It lost 21 million in the first six months of this 
ear. A dozen of the companies that I know of—I was looking at their state- 
nents—have lost 45 million in the six months. Dividends have been cut. The 
Shell passed its dividend, and the services on its senior securities are now in great 
danger. That is solely due to the fact that bootleg gasoline has depressed the 
general price structure. 
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It is very obvious to any student of cost that gasoline generally in the Unite 
States is selling to-day well below the equivalent cost of crude. And we see in 
Detroit, for instance, where this low market exists 30 companies have gone out 
of business in the last year, and there have been frequent applications to the 
courts by the smaller companies for an injunction against the other companies © 
selling gasoline at such low prices. This is a matter of record. 

The secretary of the American Petroleum Association gave evidence a few 
weeks ago before the Ways and Means Committee of Congress. He, I believe, 
compared the gasoline tax evasion racket to the prohibition racket. He said it 
approximated it in size. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Ross, how long that gasoline war has been on in the 
United States?—A. Well, I will tell you,—it came on—of course it could not come 
before they began to put the tax on, but curiously enough it has progressed in 
size with the increase in the tax, and it has been the experience I believe in 
several states that the higher they put the tax the less the revenue. But Cana- 
dians pay the tax. There is no evasion, or practically no evasion in this country. 
I think the gasoline tax is the most efficiently collected tax and the cheapest 
collected tax. 


Q. I suppose you would not express any opinion on the constitutionality of 
that tax?—A. I came down without a lawyer and I am beginning to be sorry. 


The CuHatrMAN: Gentlemen, I would prefer—and I think you will agree 
with me—that Mr. Ross should continue to make his statement, following which 
any gentleman who wants to ask him any questions will be quite at liberty todo 
so providing he will rise so that we can see who he is, and one at a time. , 


The Witness: Well, Mr. Chairman, I have very little more to say. As I 
say, I came down here to find out what was wanted, and so that I could give it 
to you in the best shape possible. But I do want to say this, with all respect to 
this committee I do not think it is competent to go into this question. In 1925 the 
Hon. Howard Ferguson notified the oil companies that he was going to investigate 
them, just as this announcement came to us, and he started an investigation. We 
told him that we, for instance, our own company, made gasoline in Montreal and 
sold it in eastern Ontario. We made a lot of gasoline in Sarnia and sold it in the 
Canadian west; so that any investigation conducted by him could not be anything 
else but futile because he could not go outside the boundaries of the Province 
of Ontario. Something of the same situation existed then as has existed in the 
past six months. There was a clamour about the price of gasoline. We told Mr. 
Osler that if he would appoint a competent investigator, a man who after going 
into it for a month would know as much about it as we did, we would open our 
books to him, that is, we make a profit in Liverpool, we make a profit in Lisbon, 
or we make a profit in Montevideo; but we told him that he could have every- 
thing, including the National, which is our principal subsidiary, if a man took 
a hold of the job who could do it, and he appointed Messrs. Clarkson & Company. 
Clarkson came into our office with a list of questions in June of 1925, then under 
the leadership of a man named Guilfoyle who, I believe, is a very competent 


chartered accountant of high standing, brought in a staff of chartered accountants 4 
and went through our books. They went through the books of all the other oil 


companies as to the quality of the products, prices, and so forth. Clarkson was 
in there from June 1925 to January 1926. I do not think anyone would question — 
his integrity or his authority; but he found that our earnings in the 5-year period — 
from 1925 back to 1920, which were covered by the investigation, averaged 8 per 
cent per annum, and that was in a prosperous time. ae: 
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I say that because I want the committee to realize that an investigation 
hat will really get at the facts and not accept statements from a man like 
ayself, or one of my associates, would take a great deal of time, and I think 
at the procedure is quite unfair to a company like my own—and unequally 
nfair to the other companies—because necessarily giving evidence here you 
isclose information about your business which is of great benefit to your com- 
petitors. We are not afraid of telling the chartered accountant, or anyone else 
‘ou appoint what we told Clarkson; but Clarkson reported to Mr. Ferguson his 
findings but not the evidence. 

If the committee goes on, why we will go along and we will facilitate the 
procedure in every way; but either for the committee or for ourselves I do not 
think it is a very good. procedure. The company I represent is probably in as 
sound a financial position as any company in Canada. It has been fifty years 
in existence; it is a most conservative firm. As I say, Clarkson found it earned 
eight per cent per annum in good times, but it has not done that for two 
_ years, and it won’t do it this year; it won’t begin to earn its dividend in Canada 
this year. I think out of the dividends we pay, every dollar of dividends we pay 
in Canada we get sixty-seven cents from outside Canada, notably eight million 
dollars a year from operations in Peru, Colombia, and Ecuador. Our dividend 
may be large, but it is to my mind a very substantial thing that we should con- 
tinue to pay these dividends. We have thirty to forty thousand shareholders in 
this country. Most of the American oil companies are in the position of the 
~ Canadian National railroad, except that they started with some money. They 
are not paying dividends; they are bankrupt. I don’t know whether I am giving 
you gentlemen any information or not. 

Mr. Hanson: You are not giving us any information about the National 
Railways. 

_ Wirness: Again, as I said before, I am not competent, but I can produce 
the people who can discuss those things. I imagine what you want is costs. I 
think if we establish costs and earnings on invested capital, that answers the 
questions. My business in the company has nothing to do with the technical 
operation of it. I have more to do with the cash, when there is any, than any- 
thing else. You have to take this into consideration when you are operating 
a business. In 1930, when the western farmer could not get his crop in, when he 
could not get anything from the trust company or from the bank or from any 
other place, we transferred our business overnight from a cash business to a 
credit business. That began in 1929, and continued through 1930. Our bills 
receivable are in the neighbourhood of five million dollars, which is a very sub- 
stantial amount on our dividend, on our annual earnings. We expect to get that 
money back, because we expect the West to come back, because the farmer 
is a fellow who does not evade his debts, and because the individual amount is 
very small. But still the fact is when you are thinking about what you are 
going to charge for the products you have to keep in mind what your losses are 
likely to be. You go ahead along the present line of procedure, all right. I do 
t know whether I should bring a corps of lawyers down here, or not. I have 
t got anybody. 


By Mr. McPhee: 


_ Q. Have you a copy of the Clarkson report?—A. I had one this morning, 
but I gave it to some gentlemen, 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Would you file that report?—A. Yes. I think I gave it to someone. 

Q. So that we might have it for reference—A. Yes. This was printed not — 
by us; I think it was printed either by the McColl-Frontenac Company—Mr. 
Irwin told me that he had a number, and if any member of the committee would 
like to have one, I would have them sent. : 

Mr. Hanson: I think we should have it either in the minutes or distributed. 

Mr. Power: Print it in the proceedings. 

The CuarrMan: You have heard Mr. Ross’s statement. I am sure that Mr. | 
Ross would be glad to answer questions put by any member of the committee, 
questions that deal with his part of the business. I suppose the business is one — 
which has large ramifications and many departments. Perhaps Mr. Ross may © 
not be able to answer technical questions, but if there are any questions you — 
would like to put to him, please stand up and do so. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, there are a few questions I should like to ask, which 
might pave the way for other witnesses which may be called later. * 

In speaking of the taxes in the United States, Mr. Ross, and the boot- — 
legging of gas, if I might use that term, what tax was it you were speaking © 
of, production tax?—A. No, the gasoline tax. 

Q. State tax?—A. Yes, the same as our tax. 

Q. The same as what we might call road tax?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many refineries have you in Canada?—A. Seven. 

Q. Where are they located?—A. One at Halifax, one at Montreal, one at 


Regina, one at Calgary, one at Sarnia, and one at Ioco, Wancouver—the 


Imperial oil town of Ioco. 


Q. I presume your crude to those different refineries comes from different _ 


fields?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the United States?—A. And South America, and a small amount from 
the Turner Valley. 

Q. Take for instance, your Halifax refinery. Where will your crude come 
from?—A. Well, some of it would come from Colombia or Peru, which we pro- 
duce ourselves. It may come from Texas. It would be Texas crude or mid- 
continent crude, mid-continent representing the three states I have mentioned, 
having a pipe line from the centre of the mid-continent field down to the gulf. 

Q. Is that your own pipe line?—A. Oh, no, sir; it is a common carrier. 

(. Have you any pipe lines from the oil fields?—A. We just have one pipe — 
line which we own through a subsidiary, which runs from our plant at Sarnia 
to Cygnet, Ohio; and the crude is moved from Texas to that pipe line. We 
command that major pipe line which carries crude about a thousand miles up 
from Texas. 

Q. For instance, your Regina refinery, where does your crude come from 
to it?-A. Well, we use some Turner Valley crude there, but it mostly moves — 
from Montana or Oklahoma by tank car. 

Q. By tank car?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Now, you spoke of the number of shareholders that you had in Canada — 
in the Imperial Oil—A. Yes. 

Q. The statement has been made that fifty-one per cent of the Imperial — 
Oil is owned by the Standard Oil; is that correct?—A. Well, it owns more than 
fifty-one per cent. 

Q. Do you know the percentage?—A. I think it is about—in my head, — 
now—I think it is about sixty per cent. ; 


Q. That is the Standard Oil?—A. That is the Standard Oil of New Jersey. 


We are very proud of our connection with it. I would just like to say there, 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
- Q. You referred to the difference in price between gasoline in Canada and 
the United States, and you said it was largely due to the fact that gasoline 
. Canada was—A. No, I did not mean to say that. 

Q. I understood you to leave the impression with the committee that one 
f the reasons for the difference in the price of gasoline was because the Cana- 
ian gasoline was a higher grade?—A. What I say is this; that generally the 
grade of gasoline in Canada is higher than the general grade in the United 
_ States. That has a very small thing to do with the price; it has very little to 

do with the price. There are three factors, evaporation, the increased cost of 
ving in Canada, and the greatly increased cost in marketing in Canada, 
ecount for the spread. 
 Q. Well, all those factors will be taken in account in 1930, as well as in 
931, would they not?—A. Oh, yes. 

_ Q. How do you account for the great difference in price in 1931?—A. Because 
demoralization of the Anicrican market. 

_ Q. Because of the demoralization of the American market?—A. Yes. We 
ase our prices according to what is known as the posted price of crude. 

Q. You base your prices on what?—A. On the posted prices of crude. 


By Mr. Power: 
Q. What is that remark?—A. “ Posted.” They post a price. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


___ Q. In fixing the prices that you refer to, do you have any communication with 
ther companies in that regard, or is it done entirely on your own?—A. Well, 
here is no general fixing. Communication usually takes the form of abuse from 
ur competitors. As the price of the mid-continent crude goes down, we follow 
Tight away. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. You fix the price, and they follow suit. We all know about that?—A. 
nerally, but not altogether. There are times when a little price war develops 
e and there. It has happened. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


_ Q. As a matter of fact, between 1930 and 1931, something has enabled you 
o have a bigger spread between the Canadian prices and the American prices?— 
think it is because we followed the posted prices. Our price is a good bit 
ower now than it was—like before the war, when crude prices were up, they 
much lower than at the end of the war. Our price went down very much more 
idly and much ahead of other commodities, and it has stayed down. We have 
followed the policy very generally for years of adjusting the gasoline price 
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ording to the quotation of the price posted for crude in the mid-continent 
field aiieh ine the value more like No. 1 northern does for grain in Win- — 
nipeg. The American refineries have not been able to do that. There has been | 
to much gasoline in the United States. They have gone lower than the prices of — 
rude. 
‘ Q. Would you care to tell this committee what it is that has enabled you not 
to follow the American refineries? There is something that has prevented you = 
from having to follow it, otherwise we wouud be importing from those companies © ‘ 3 
and selling just as low as they are selling down there. What is it that has enabled 
you to do that?—A. They are bringing stuff in. T he Canadian Shell is bringing 
this stuff in. a c ; ‘ 
Q. The independent distributors are not bringing 1t in?—A. I think ae 
are. We are running more stuff lately. We are selling them some stuff, but our 
prices at which we have to sell them—when you see a service station’s price 
posted up at twenty-five cents, or something like that— 
Q. I beg your pardon?—-A. When you sce a service station, and see a price 
posted up, the natural inference would be that is what we get, but we do not get 
more than eight cents of the price. All our business, or a large part of our busi- 
ness, is wholesale business; and we sell to jobbers throughout the country, but we 
sell to larger companies too. The people who bring gasoline in, or used to bring» 
gasoline in, don’t cut their prices by reason of lower costs. They stack right up 
to our prices, or the prices we have to charge. 
Q. Will you sell to any company irrespective of what they may sell it for?— 
A. We try not to. We try not to sell to a fellow that cuts prices. 
Q. When you sell to a man at a service station, you practically compel him 
to sell at your price?—A. No, we cannot compel him. Be 
Q. If he does not, you will not sell him any more?—A. We would generally 
not, because he is hurting another customer of ours in the same town. ee 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I suppose you import most of your crude oil?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. You also export large volumes of gasoline?—A. No, not so very much. 
We have very little export. We have been sending a lot of—our boys at the 
Sarnia laboratories produce a very very high grade of lubricant—I do not want 
to use the committee for advertising purposes so I don’t mention its name——and 
it is going to London. The Old Country seems to like it. We have made some 
shipments over there. 

Q. This is a question I should like to ask you. I understood you to say 
that you did export some gas. Have you any knowledge as to just how much 
the cost is to the consumer in the country to which you export? Is it more or 
less or equal to the price paid by the Canadian consumer, we will say, in western 
Canada?—A. Well, it would be higher. It would be higher. For instance, the 
British use a great deal of benzol for mixing with gasoline. It makes a very 
excellent motor fuel. Well, the difference there is nine‘cents. I think I would 
say that in countries similar to Canada, like Australia and Argentine, the price __ 
of gasoline is materially higher than it is here. - 

Q. So that you say you are not exploiting the Canadian consumer in order 
to make it possible for you to export any amount of gasoline?—A. Oh, we 
practically export no gasoline. a 

Q. As far as your company is concerned?—A. Oh, the price structure in 
Canada is based entirely on cost. a 

Q. So that as far as your company is concerned, would you say your export 
"price would not have any bearing on the Canadian price?—A. No. We have 
to export some, but there is no export price—— 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

-_ Q. I should like to ask another couple of questions, if I may. Would you 
care to say anything, Mr. Ross, as to the comparative cost of distribution of 
gasoline in Canada and the United States?—A. Well, I would say that it would 
_ naturally higher. It must be higher, except in parts of the United States 
_ which resemble a good deal of Canada; that is, like say, North Dakota. But it 
is much easier and cheaper, naturally, to distribute gasoline in populous states 
_ or provinces than it is with some of our markets. We go to Prince Rupert. Not 
long ago, a deputation of residents of North Bay and vicinity, I am told, inter- 
viewed the Prime Minister of Ontario, and asked that they pay only seven- 
twelfths of the automobile tax; their reason, which was a perfectly good reason, 
was that for five months of the year they cannot take their cars out of the 
garages, because of the snow. They said it was unfair that a man in Toronto 
or Ottawa, where the roads are kept clear, could use his motor car every day of 
the year and they could only use their’s seven months of the year. They asked 
for a rebate of five months’ taxes as a permanent thing. I do not think they got 
it, but it was an illustration of the fact that we have facilities, bulk storage in 
every town and tank wagons and men who do not earn anything in the five 
months, and that is also true in the west. Business just closes right up. 

- Q. I presume Mr. McCloskey when he comes will be able to give us the 
cost of distribution, would he?—A. He is a refining man, but we would have a 
man who could give us that. 

* Q. Just one other question in connection with this. You are largely 
interested in the Turner Valley field?—A. Very largely. 

- Q. And we understand, of course, that a number of the wells there have 
en closed down?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you care to state to the committee just what the reason is for 
that?—A. Well, it is largely competition. It is a matter. of price; and then the 
Turner Valley product is extremely volatile, and if you mix it—we have got 
to mix it with a certain amount of ordinary gasoline to make a commercial 
product. I think you can put it in your car and run it for a little while, but it 
does not do your car any good. It is a matter of over-production. If the Turner 
Valley product was not so volatile and if it was not for an excessive freight 
rate it would move east and be very acceptable because of its volatile character, 
but it cannot stand the freight rate. 

_ Q. At the present time do you move a part of your Turner Valley oil to 
ur refinery say in Sarnia?—A. No. 

Q. Or Montreal?—A. No. 

Q. None of it goes east?—A. No, it would be too expensive. 

Q. Where is it used?—A. Largely in Calgary and Regina. 

_ Q. In speaking of the shareholders in the company—the holders of stock— 
is does not particularly concern me, but there have been rumours of the con- 
ction of the Prime Minister with the Imperial Oil Company, and it may be 
_ well to just have that cleared up now, if you will make a statement in connection 
_ with it?—A. I do not think there was any suggestion, Mr. Bothwell, that there 
as anything improper. 

— Q. Not at all. That is not the meaning of my question at all; it is more 
satisfy the public mind that has been making statements of that kind. It does 
t concern me. As a matter of fact, it does not concern me in any way as to 


what his holdings are?—A. Sir James Lougheed—there is no reason for a refusal 
0 answer a question like that— 


The Cuamman: If Mr. Ross wishes to answer the question, he is at per- 
ct liberty to do so. 


_ Mr. Baker: We are not here to discuss the stockholders of the company. 
44891—24 
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Mr. BotHweiu: I am not pressing the question. As a matter of fact, the 
asking of the question came about through a remark of the chairman himself, 
in conversation before the Committee convened. 


Mr. Baker: It is going beyond our duty. 


Witness: I do not think it is a good thing that that point should be raise 
or that point should be brought up without an answer. The question is a p 
fectly proper one. Sir James Lougheed, when I came with the company a lit 
over ten years ago, maybe a little longer than that, was our lawyer in Calgary. 
just as somebody has to be our lawyer in Ottawa or Vancouver, and he becam 
Minister of the Interior. At that time we were interested in that property a 
Fort Norman inside the Arctic Circle, and there was also some activities in th 
Turner Valley; and Sir James’ law work—we were doing a lot of business her 
with the Department of the Interior, and this law work drifted over to Mr 
Bennett. Then the Turner Valley became active, and we were dealing with 
leases out there, and most of the people we went to in connection with these lease 
said, “ leave it to Mr. Bennett.” There is generally a question at stake if you 
take an oil lease and you pay a man for it and you do not get any oil, which ~ 
was generally the case—you were out that much money; and if you did get any 
oil he would always think he had not got enough for the property. They all — 
seemed to have confidence in Mr. Bennett. He was our lawyer. He was carry 
ing out agreements, and in order to give him the correct freedom of action hi 
was put on the board, but he never was on the board in the full sense of a dire 
tor. That is to say, each one of our directors in the Imperial Oil Company is a — 
working man. : 


By Mr. MacMillan: 


Q. How long ago was this?—A. About twelve years ago. 3 
Q. Mr. Bennett was not even in the house then?—A. I don’t think he was. 
It was at the time Turner Valley started. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that your directors to-day are all the heads 
of various departments in your company?—-A. Yes; but Mr. Bennett came in as 
head of Turner Valley. 2 

Q. Is it not also true that your employees are large shareholders in yo 
company ?—A, Oh, yes. e 

Q. I mean your common labouring men, say, in Sarnia?—A. Yes. We have 
easily six thousand employees who are sharcholders. Between them they hold 
a tremendous amount of stock. 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. When did your Imperial Oil Company enter the Canadian field?: 
A. Oh, about fifty years ago—forty-five years ago. 
Q. Your charge to the consumer is based on the cost of the crude?—A. Yes. 
Q. And do I take it that between the crude and the charge to the consumer 
is the margin of profit?—A. It is the manufacturing cost and the marketing co 
depreciation costs. They are all in there. a 
Q. The ultimate cost—the difference between the ultimate cost and the 
charge to the consumer is your margin of profit?—A. I fancy that would 
true. : e. 
Q. And that is made having regard to the fact that you desire to pay eigh 
per cent on the par value of the outstanding stock?—A. It is due to a ver 
human desire to make the company prosperous, and eight per cent in the mos 
hazardous kind of modern commerce is not a large return. : 


* 


U > of the outstanding stock— 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Between your stock and non par?—A. Non par, yes. 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. How many splits have there been, and what was the nature of those 
ts?—A. There have been, I think, three splits. There was also, as the com- 
ae 

pany has grown and needed more capital—the reason for the split was because 
was found a very practicable thing to get the stock somewhere in the neighbour- 
od of $10 or $25 so that the average housewife or the average workingman 
uld buy two or three shares, the theory being that as soon as he bought those 
two or three shares he bought our products. But whatever stock bonuses there 
ve been—I think there has been only one—have been due to the fact that we 
$100 par value sHare to an existing shareholdder—a $100 par value share, 
d we charge him $300. One hundred dollars of that goes into the capital 
account and $200 goes into the premium reserve account, and over a period 
of years the premium reserve accounts amount to sufficient so that you can 
plit the stock and give a stock bonus. 


Mr. McPuer: Don’t you think we are wandering far afield? 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. How many times has the value of the no par value been fixed?—A. I 
rannot quite follow you. 

Q. There is no par value stock, and the directors fix the value of that 
en you sell your stock from time to time, upon which you pay dividend?— 
_ A. Take a stock of the par value of $40 and split it four for one. The assump- 
tion is that it is worth $10; but what it is w orth is fixed by the public. 

Q. The directors fix the value of the no par value stock? 


Mr. Hanson: They do if they are issuing new stock. 


Wirness: If you issue a no par value stock, the department requires so 
ch’ capital, so much a share. You follow government regulations. 


By Mr. Pettit: 


~Q. I’ would like to follow the fluctuations of the stock and the nature 
he split and then we would know and have some idea as to whether the 
e charged now is based on probably’ stock that has been given away?— 
There never was any given away. When the split was four for one 
~ Q. Perhaps not given away, but a certain amount of no par value shares 
ive probably been given in addition to what has been paid by the purchaser. 


Mr. Hanson: He said he had one issue of bonus stock which came out of 
premium reserve. 


ness: There has never been any bonus stock. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


_Q. How many splits have you made since 1910?—A. There were to or three. 
only taking a dollar from my shareholder and giving him four quarters 
It did not take any more tangible wealth. 
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By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Can you remember those divisions of stock? In 1915 a stock dividen 
of 100 per cent was paid?—A. That is the one I speak of. 

Q. In 1925 there is one from 2,000,000 at 25 to 8,000,000 of no par, an 
the shareholders received them on the basis of four for one?—A. Yes. 

Q. April 16, 1929 the capital increased from 8,000,000 to 32,000,000 shares 
—A. What date was that? 

Q. April 16, 1929.—A. Yes. 

Q. Four for one, is that correct?—A. I assume so. 

Q. It was 100 per cent stock dividend in 1915, four for one in 1925, and fot 
for one in 1929?—A. Yes. To get the true picture of that you will have to go 
back farther. You cannot start with the 100 per cent stock dividend as a stock 
basis. You will have to go back and take in what the shareholder paid in a 
premium on capital stock before that. 

Q. Your capital in 1915 was $10,000,000, was it not, for that 100 per conten 
stock dividend?—A. I believe it was. I was not with the company in 1915. ee 4 
presume that is correct. fh 


a 


By Mr. Hanson: * 


Q. What was your premium reserve then?—A. The premium reserve for, 4 
that 100 per cent stock dividend, I believe it was—I think about $500,000 asI — 
remember. The rest was undistributed profit. But it is a fact, I think—this— 
can be easily demonstrated by an accountant—I think the net result is that the ¥ 
shareholders have paid in more in premium reserve than they have taken out a 
through the stock dividend. 1 think that is true. 


0) Hon. Mr. Euler: 


at a premium “of $200, rey the workman paid $300?—A. The shareholder ae 
Q. And the $200 was credited to a premium reserve account?—A. $200. 
Q. And that was then drawn upon for the issuance of more stock?—A. Yes. z 
Q. I would like to ask whether that premium reserve account was increased, — 4 
or was composed only of the premium that was paid, the $200; or was that 
increased by undivided profits, I think you would call them, or by profits earned | 
by the company which were later on issued to those shareholders? Was that 
reserve only on premium stock or was it increased by profits?—A. Both state- 
ments were true. A very considerable amount was premium reserve and ee 4 
other was undistributed profits. e 
Q. They were all in the one account?—A. They were all put in the one e 
account for the purpose of declaring this stock bonus. = 
Q. They were all in the one account?—A. They were all put in the one td 
account. a 
Q. Mr. Ross, you stated that Mr. Clarkson had found that your company, = 
over a period of ‘years, averaged a profit of 8 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. ‘ 
Q. A profit of 8 per cent on what?A. A profit of 8 per cent on the capital _ 
investment, the money in the company. 
C. That is, actual money paid to you by the shareholders?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Mr. Ross, can you tell us anything about by-products? The price o 
fuel oil, for instance, I imagine is regulated by the price of coal?—A. By the 
price of coal? 

Q. I imagine so.—A. It is in certain places. 


a 
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Q. I have heard that the companies really lose money on those by-products 
ich are a necessary part of the manufacture of gasoline, is that true?—A. 
at is true, there is a loss on some things. 


By Mr. Hepburn: 

Q. I asked if the Imperial Oil Company has any subsidiary companies ?— 
: Yes. 

Q. Could you file a list of those companies for the information of the com- 
ttee?—A. I think they are in the annual report. 

Q. You stated that 60 per cent of the shares of the company are held out- 
ide of Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. And about 60 per cent of the profits of the company are accrued outside 
f Canada?—A. No, 60 per cent of the dividends. 

Q. Well, then, in bringing in your erude oil, for example, to your Halifax 
refinery, do you buy that on the free market or from one of your subsidiary 
companies?—A. We haven’t any subsidiary companies that produce crude oil 
xcept the Dalhousie; we do not buy any oil in United States from any 
subsidiary. 

Q. I am referring to your South American oil fields. Do you buy your 
crude oil from your own oil fields?—A. Oh, yes, quite a lot. 

Q. And do you buy it then from your subsidiary companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is possible you pay your subsidiary companies more money than you 
would have to pay on the free market?—A. No, that would not be wise, because 
we would pay a lot of extra money to a large minority interest. 

Q. It would be the means of covering up profits, would it not?—A. We have 
had no incentive to cover up profits. 

Q. Coming down to a matter of fact, we know there is a big spread between 
the price of gasoline in the United States and Canada?—A. Yes. 

a Q. You bring your crude oil in free?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the spread would only be attributed to the increased manufacturing 
cost and the increased cost of distribution in Canada? Those are the only two 
factors that could possibly enter into the spread or disparity in price? 


Mr. Hanson: And freight. 
The Wirness: And then there is the question of exchange. 


By Mr. Hepburn: 


Q. You can go back beyond the time when there was the exchange rate — 

A. The exchange in 1921 to buy New York funds to pay for our crude cost us 

$6,000,000. 

Q. Well, then, you are connected with the Standard Oil of New Jersey? 

A. You mean our company? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that company put out a similar product to your own, what you 

call your blue gasoline?—A. Not as good. 

_ Q. Well, then, you say that the content of the gasoline is not a factor in 

the matter of price. You made that statement, did you not?—A. Well, it always 
I said that the quality accounted for the spread. It does not do that by 

ny means between the American price and the Canadian price. 

Q. I was in Windsor a short time ago and I had wait upon me a delegation 

gasoline men there. They were distributors, retailers, and they satisfied me 

least that there was a spread at that time of 8 cents in the wholesale price. 

In fairness to your company, I know there is a little difference in the size of 

the gallon, but is there anything to warrant a spread of 8 cents in the wholesale 

_ spread of gasoline in Canada as compared with the United States?—A. The 

_ wholesale price, or do you mean the retail price? 
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@. The wholesale price. The retail price is around 10 cents or 11 cen 
Could you answer that question? 


The Cuairman: Is that between Windsor and Detroit? 


Mr. Heppurn: Between Windsor and Detroit. At that time there was a 

spread in the wholesale price with reference to the blue gasoline of 8 cents 
allon. 

: The Witness: If we could stop the people of the border cities going acros 
in the ferry and filling up their tanks we would do it. We would fight t 
Detroit distributor, but we cannot do it because we have to conserve our 0 
resources to look after North Bay, Saskatoon and Prince Rupert. As I s 
before, speaking of Detroit, 30 companies have failed in Michigan 1 in the | 
year. 

Q. You just told us a little while ago that you took into consideration t 
fact that your costs of distribution were higher, so how can you justify you 
action in charging those people a higher price for gasoline—A. That is not so 
The higher charges in the outlying sections are not an absolute burden on those 
sections. It is part of the price structure all over the country and the pric 
structure all over the country is fixed having regard to the extra cost of dis- 
tribution in the outlying sections. 

Q. Well, I will just say this, that Canada is not a free market for gasoline 
there is a high tariff and a dumping duty, and between the two of them there — 
has been created a very material spread in prices?—A. It is not attributed to 
the oil companies— : 

Q. You say that the duty and tariff are not or have not contributed to tha 
disparity in price?—A. That is to say, we are not making less money now than 
we did when Mr. Fielding gave us a cent protection in 1920. 

@. You would be content, then, under the tariff, as applied by the Fiel 
ing ministry ?—A. I would not. 

Q. You must be having some advantage over the present tariff?—A. The 
figures will show, Mr. Hepburn, just what advantage we are taking. 

Q. Figures, of course, can show anything, especially when the stock has 
been divided four to one and then again four to one—A. You must not make 
statements like that, Mr. Hepburn. We can establish that we are buying on a 
market just like the market for pig-iron. We pay our subsidiary in South 
America a price that is established by the market of the moment, the genera 
market, and we buy at exactly the same price that we sell to Japan or sell— 

Q. "Then you get your crude oil as cheaply as the American competitor. 
if you buy in a free market you are able to buy your crude oil as cheaply as hes 
can?—A. As the British American— 

Q. As any other company?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. There is no disparity, so far as your raw material is concerned, at tha 
end?—A. No, Mr. Hepburn. 

Q. Then "the spread in price must be due to the three factors mentioned, th 
is the increased cost of production, the increased cost of distribution and the 
exchange rate?—A. Yes, and the freight. 

Q. Do you think those three factors entitle you to an 8-cent spread? — 


Mr. Hanson: Are you talking about the bootleg market in Detroit? 
Mr. Hepsurn: No, the established market price. i 
The Witness: There is no established market price, there is no such thing. q 


By Mr. Howard: 


Q. Mr. Ross, you said a minute ago that you based your crude oil pri 
on what is the posted price, that is to say, where you buy it from your o' 
subsidiary, or whether you buy it from your own subsidiary or another 0 
you base it on the posted price. How is the posted price for crude esta 
lished?—-A. We don’t base it, the seller bases it. 


if) 


Q. In other words, would you take the price of crude as supplied by the 
ate good-sized ‘company?—A. Yes. 
Q. If you could buy crude for so much less, what we call bootleg crude— 
suppose it exists—but. you don’t do that. You pay your subsidiary, whoever 
is, the posted price?—A. We buy, as I say, a very small fraction from 
bsidiaries and we pay the same price that other buyers from them pay. 
There is a certain amount of bootleg crude which we do not buy, because we 
must assure ourselves of a continuity of supply, so that we buy for a year 
the posted price which is posted in Tulsa, the principal market, every day. 
~Q. Every day?—A. Yes. 
ie Q. Now, you stated a minute ago, due a good deal to the higher manu- 
facturing cost; if you eliminate the distribution factor do you consider that 
costs more to manufacture in Montreal than it does in one of your American 
ants?—A. We have got no American plants. 
Q. Well, your competitors in the United States?—A. Yes, it does. Our 
wages are higher. 
- Q. In Canada?—A. Well, here we put in an apparatus in Montreal not 
ong ago. It was a great big ‘still bigger than this room. It had to move from 
e point of manufacture on two or three flat cars. It could not go over 20 
es an hour and had to be transported in the day-time, having to ‘be laid up 
night. It was a new type, and the Ohio Oil Company president came over 
and we showed him this and he asked how much it cost. We told him it cost 
$800,000. He copied the idea and we asked him what it cost him and he said 
it cost him $600,000. 
ee Yes; but, Mr. Ross, you are now referring to a different thing. That 
a capital expenditure. BaN Upon which you have got to earn dividends. 
 Q. Right; but you know that would be practically nothing in the price, 
difference of $200,000 on capital expenditure, especially considering the amount 
of gasoline you sell. If you spread it over and it applied equally to every plant 
_ and every bit of equipment?—A. Yes, if you spread it over and it applied equally 
to every plant and every bit of equipment. 
_ Q. Take, for instance, your labour costs in Montreal, they are not higher 
than your competitor pays for the same thing in the United States?—A. They are 
distinctly higher than some refineries pay who ship in here, especially Baton 
ouge in Louisiana; they are not any higher. 
Q. Personally, T am tickled to death that that is the case, but I doubt the 
statement. Now, back in 1915 the capitalization of your company was 
Aa eo Well, T wasn’t with the company in 1915, but I assume that 
ng 

_ Q. How many shares are there to-day in the Imperial Oil?—A. I think 
here i is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 26,500,000—far too many. 


By Mr. Power: 


_ Q. Why do you say far too many shares?—A. Well, I think that in our 
efforts to interest the small investor we carried the split too far, and our stock 
now spread all over the country in weak hands, and since the depression began 
_ those little fellows have had to sell their stock, and the cumulative effect on ‘the 
market has been very bad. That is, five shares coming from Montreal, and five 
‘om Ottawa and five from some place else affects the eet adversely, much 
nore than the total sum of those shares. 
Q. The price of the stock does not affect the company, though?—A. Oh, no, 
oes not affect the company. 


Br. Mr. MacMillan (Saskatoon): 


- Q. What proportion: of the cost of gasoline would be in the distribution; 
mean, from your a To a service station? 


= 
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Q. Yes. Is that the larger part of the retail price2—A. A very large part. 
Q. Eliminating the dealer’s profit—A. You mean the dealer’s profit? 
Q. Eliminating the dealer’s profit, is the cost of distribution a large part ofa 


the cost, or the major factor?—A. Well, I should say it costs about 5 cents or6 


cents a gallon to sell gasoline at a service station. 

Q. Well, now, in regard to the service stations, there is in the west the feeling 
that the service station men have been treated unfairly. The service station men 
have been complaining very bitterly about the manner in which the oil companies 
have treated them; that is to say, there is a great—A. I am surprised to hear that. — 

Q. On account of temperature there is a great shrinkage in gas and you bond 
these men?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you make them responsible for the number of gallons that your 
tank wagons deliver and a shrinkage takes place in very hot weather?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are allowing them now, I think it is 1 per cent, although you did not 
allow them anything before?—A. What we did was to put on meters. ee 

Q. But you have not.put them on?—A. We put them on at different places 
to find out— 


Q. Why not put them on at all places and then charge a man with the amount | 2 


of gas that runs out, not that runs in—A. Because it would put a cent on the cost 
of gasoline. Those meters cost $1,000. Anyway, if you have a couple of thousand 
stations at a couple of thousand points it would run into a lot of money. 

Q. Yes, but the farmer compalins that the gas station men—A. I think the 


farmer had some reason to complain. Of course the whole thing arose over the — . 


fact that gasoline has a certain gravity, or at a certain gravity there is no shrink- 
age; but when Turner Valley came along, in order to absorb the Turner Valley 
production and to make the gasoline better we put in this high volatile Turner 
Valley gas— 

Q. But the farmer complains now in Western Canada—and I think it is 
reasonably substantiated—that up to now, by virtue of the manner in which you 
deal with your gas station man he had to short measure the farmer a bit?—A. I 
don’t think that is true. As soon as that thing was discovered a very exhaustive 
examination was made by ourselves. 

Q. Let me ask another thing. In view of this evaporation, that takes pee 
on account of the temperature, doesn’t it?—A. Very largely. 

Q. Well, if those tanks were put below the ground would not that protect 
them?—A. That i is a very expensive thing to do. 

Q. Well, you have got the tanks?—-A. We have got the tanks but we have 
not got the holes. 

Q. The hole is the cheapest thing of the lot. 


By Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Mr. Ross, in the first place, would you file with the committee a state- 
ment showing the capital structure changes?—A. Yes, I will do that. 

Q. In the company, say from 1910 if you like, whatever period would make 
or would give the committee a fair history of the structural changes in the com- 
pany?—A. Yes, I will give you that. 


Q. Showing the amount of capital issued, and the various bonuses and the — 4 


various splits, and the amount of actual cash paid into the company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not the value on the market. We want to find out the actual cash invest- 
Le op which the company is proposing to pay whatever dividend it does pay. 
-- es. 

Q. Then will you include in that or add to that a statement of the dividend 
record of the company based on its various capital changes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Ross, I am interested in perhaps a little different feature from 
some of the gentlemen ‘who have been asking you questions. There has been a 
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- good deal of discussion with regard to the retail price in the United States as 
compared to the retail price in Canada. I am interested in consumers particularly, 
ut fishermen consumers, the men who use gasoline boats who are interested in 
he amount which they have to pay for American gasoline, let us say, landed at 
eir port or harbour as compared with the amount they have to pay for the 
Canadian gasoline. As I understand you, the difference,—at least some of the 
differences between those two prices are made up by these factors, first, that 
manufacturing costs in the United States, you say, are less than they are in 
anada, and, secondly, you say that there has been an overproduction in the 
United States—A. Yes. 
Q. And that, therefore, the costs of the American gasoline landed in Canada 
do Se represent a fair cost having regard to the actual cost of production?— 
A. Yes. 
Q. And the third factor you mention is that there is a difference in the 
quality’—A. Yes. 
Q. Cannot we eliminate that difference in quality?—A. I think so. 
Q. Because we cannot compare, usually,—A. That is, if you compare the 
saine grades. 
Q. My fishermen come down to this: that they have to compare the cost of 
the gasoline, the American gasoline landed in Canada, which includes the factors 
of exchange and freight, as compared with the cost to them of Canadian gasoline, 
including the Canadian cost of manufacture and distribution; that is correct, is it 
not?—A. Yes, that is correct. 
Q. Those are the factors that enter into the cost as laid down to the Canadian 
consumer by the consumer of Canadian gasoline?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Hanson: Is there not just one further factor, the greater cost of dis- 
tribution? I am interested in that part. 


By Colonel Ralston: 
Q. I am not talking about distribution in the United States. I am talking 
about landing gasoline in Canada, and, therefore, we do not have to discuss the 
relative costs of distribution in the United States?—A. No. 
Q. We are only getting American gasoline over here and comparing the cost 
of that_with the cost of Canadian gasoline. Now, as I understand your costs, 
you yourself are not in a position to speak on the details at least of the cost of 
manufacture in Canada, is that correct?—A. Yes, that is correct. 
Q. As a matter of fact, you did, I have no doubt, present to the government a 
_ statement of your costs in order to demonstrate to the government that there 
should be an increase in duty?—A. I don’t think we did. I don’t recall. 
Q. Are you quite sure?—A. I am almost certain. If I did it is on record, but 
I don’t think I did. 
Q. Did you present any case to the government at all at the time the duty 
___was raised in 1930?—A. I was abroad in 1930. I don’t recall what representations 
___were made to the government. I know that we made some representations, by 
request, to the last government. It was suggested that we go before the Tariff 
Board. We went before the Tariff Board and I believe on the facts established 
the then Minister of Finance, Mr. Dunning, was convinced that we were entitled 
to a duty. In fact he told me so. 
Q. Did you make any written representations at all?—A. I will look at my 
le. That is the best I can do. I don’t recall at the moment. 
_Q. Because I think this point important, in view of the fact that you are 
basing your position in Canada, at least, on one major factor, and that is the 
nereased cost of production here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, when the Order-in-Council was passed fixing a value for duty 
‘purposes later—you remember that?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Were you at home at that time?—A. I was. Poe M ae 
Q. Did you make any representations to the government then in writing as 
to the situation in the gasoline industry in the United States as compared to the — 
situation in Canada?—A. I think it was in writing. We saw someone,—it may 
have been Mr. Breadner—and we made some representation and I believe what 


igation. 

Q. Did you make any representations yourself?—A. I would think we did, 
but I am not sure. I could find that out. 

Q. That is, representations in writing?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say you hadn’t anything to do with them making an investigatio 
of your situation in Canada and an investigation of the situation in the Unit 
States?—A. Well, if we knew that gasoline was being invoiced into Canada at a 
certain figure,—I ‘don't know just how we would find that out, but if we knew it 
and we knew the price at the point of origin, we might conceivably tell Mr. 
Breadner about it. 

Q. But you knew that, as a matter of fact, the Order-in-Council laid down a 
fixed price?—A. For any commodity. 

Q. I am speaking about gasoline—A. Yes, but it was not done for us. 
The eu cae was not put in for our benefit. 

Q. I don’t mean that.—A. Or for the oil industry. 

Q. There is a page Order in Council fixing the value of petroleum pro- 
ducts, particularly gasoline, Mr. Ross?—A. I don’t know. I thought the Order 
in Council applied to any commodity. 

Q. You are thinking of a statute which gives a minister the power?—A, 
Yes, that is what is in my mind. 

Q. Then, the minister, exercising that power, had an Order in Counaml 
passed whereby he set the value of American gasoline for duty purposes, and 
for dumping duty purposes established so and so?—A. Yes 

Q. In other words, my fishermen have to pay that much for — 
gasoline regardless 


Mr. Hanson: They have to pay duty on it. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: They have not only to pay the duty, but they pay the 
difference between the fixed price and the price of gasoline in the United States. 
There is no question about that. Now, I assume, Mr. Ross, that that was done 
at the instance or on the representations of the various companies interested in 
the petroleum industry in Canada; is that so?—A. I know that there was some 
correspondence with the Department of Customs on dumping. I presume that 
the documents are available. hae 

Q. Will you give us vour copies of them?—A. I think Mr. McCloskey can 
tell you about that when he comes, because he made the representations. : 

Q. You have no details yourself? You will give us all the correspondence 
you have?—A. I will give you what I have. 

Q. You will give us all the correspondence you have had with the depart: 
ment in regard to the increase in duty in 1930 and at the time of the fixing 
the prices for dumping duty purposes a little later. I do not know just the date 
of the Order in Council. 

Now, will you tell me about the price of gasoline in Canada, if at the 
present time you regulate the price cf gasoline in Canada at all, having rega rd 
to the actual cost of American gasoline laid down in Canada?—A. No, that is 
not a yardstick. The yardstick is the price of American crude. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. The yardstick is the price of American crude. 

Q. You are making no attempt whatever to meet the price of American 
gasoline laid down in Canada, or Roumanian gasoline?—A. Practically no 
Roumanian gasoline here. No, we don’t, because the imported gasoline—usuall 
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in a ‘Thomas brings eae and sells it ae our price. Well, be 


. That is correct. —A. And we would be just like—we would rather lose 
yusiness. 

_ Q. Therefore, your position has no regard whatever to the price at which 
he consumer may purchase outside gasoline?—A. No. 


——- By Mr. Donnelly: 

_ Q. Mr. Ralston asked about the filing of a list by you showing the amount 

of capital, and so on.—A. Yes. 

Q. I also understood him to say that in the annual report the subsidiary 

panies of the Imperial Oil were all mentioned. Will you also file with the 

ommittee a list of the subsidiary companies with the amount of capital, the 

ame time as you file the other?—A. What is that? 

- Q. The names of the subsidiary companies and tl AS Wee: 

Q. Just the same as you do with your own?—A. Yes, we will do that. 

Q. Mr. Ralston referred to the matter of fixing prices here in Canada. Is 

“there a marketing committee, here in Canada, who fix the price for gasoline, or 

the marketing price of gasoline throughout the dominion?—A. A marketing 

committee, as it is called? 

Q. Outside of the representatives of the company, the different companies? 

=A; Oh, no. 

_ Q. No marketing committee at all fixes the prices for gasoline?—A. No, 

here is absolutely not. 

-Q. How is the price arrived at, then?—A. Well, a telegram comes in and 

says that crude is so much a barrel, ten cents a barrel i in the mideontinent field, 

and the marketing man computes at once what relation that has to the number 

of gallons contained in a barrel of crude, and also its relationship to the market 

- price of several hundred other commodities, and the price comes down. It 

may be done first by ourselves, or done first by the British American. It is 

sually a case of our size, and our size is diminished. 

— Q. In August last year, the price of crude in Texas fell down to about two 

nd a half cents a barrel—A. Dr. Donnelly, I don’t know what the price is 

-day. I don’t buy gasoline. 

-_ Q. There are one or two other questions, and I am Pacoueh: Why is it that 

-all the oil companies throughout the Dominion charge exactly the same price 

from place to place?—A. Well, they cannot very profitably sell under our prices. 

‘hey cannot get any business ‘by selling over our prices. 

' Q. They fix their prices on yours?—A. Generally. They are getting so 

much bigger, and we are getting so relatively—that is, our percentage of the 

usiness of Canada is decreasing every year, although our business is growing, 

ind I have not the slightest doubt some day—I hope not—the time will arrive 

hen some of those other companies will be doing the price fixing. 

Q. Some other member of the committee referred to the fixed value for 

ty purposes and dumping purposes. Has your company ever paid any duty 

8 paid any of those dumping duties?—A. I don’t know whether we paid 
ping— 

_Q. Have you paid any dumping yourself?—A. ‘Duty? 

~Q. Yes.—A. Well, we paid duties. 

— Q. You have paid?—A. This year, yes. . 

-  Q. Have you paid any of those dumping duties?—A. I don’t know whether 

we paid any dumping, I doubt if we did, because the product we brought in was 

: ot subject to dumping: We have brought in—I would not say this year. 

Sa You bring in some gasoline, do you?—-A. Last year we brought in some 

oline. 
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Q. Cheap?—A. For mixing purposes. : 
Q. That would be high-test, which comes in duty free?—A. No, I think © 
there was duty on it. I can establish that. ioe 

Q. Where do you get your gasoline for distribution in the city of Winnipeg; 
where does it come from?—A. It comes from the Sarnia plant, most of it from 
Regina. 

Q. Some of it from Regina?—A. I think Regina moves as far as Winnipeg. 

Q. How do you account for the fact that you charge about five cents more 
in Regina than in Winnipeg for gasoline? You sold gasoline in Winnipeg, I see 
here, on the first of September, 1931, at twenty three cents, and in Regina at 
27.5 cents, a difference of four and a half cents?—A. Well, we are selling it too 
cheap in Winnipeg. 

Q. Or too high in Regina?—A. Perhaps. 

Q. Do you bring gasoline from Regina and sell it in Winnipeg?—A. If 
that large disparity in price exists, it means that it moves by water. 

Q. Cheap haul?—A. Water haul from Sarnia. 

The CuatrMan: This is only the first meeting of the committee, and there 
will be plenty of opportunity given to go into the details of the matter before 
us. Mr. McCloskey was to be here to-day, but he met with a bereavement and 
was unable to come. Mr. Ross came so that the committee would not be dis- 
appointed. J think you will all agree with me that he has been pretty generous 
to us. He came here without documents, papers or books of any kind, and it is 
my opinion that he has been very generous and very kind to the committee 
indeed. Since it is one o’clock, I would suggest that we adjourn. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. In referring to the price of gasoline in Regina as compared with the price 
in Winnipeg, the rail haulage from Fort William to Winnipeg is just about equal 
to the haulage from Regina to Winnipeg—A. There is not very much difference. 


Mr. BorHwe.tu: May I ask a question. 
The CuHairman: If we start opening this again it will go on for a long time. 
Mr. VALLANCE: I would suggest we adjourn. 


The CHAIRMAN: Owing to the circumstances in Mr. McCloskey’s case, will 
you leave it to me as to our next meeting, or shall we determine now when we 
shall meet? 

Mr. Vauuance: At the call of the chair. 

The CuHatrRMAN: I am very anxious to get on with the inquiry, and a meet- 
ing will be called at the earliest possible moment, I can assure you of that. 

Now, is it wise that we should ask that this committee should be permitted 
to sit while the house is in session? 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Perhaps we had better wait another week. 


Committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


REPORT OF G. T. CLARKSON, ESQ., ON THE PRICES OF GASOLINE 
AND OILS SOLD TO THE PEOPLE OF ONTARIO 


Toronto, January 11, 1926. 
To His Honour Henry Cocksuutt, Esq., 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Sir,—By Commission dated June 5th, 1925, the undersigned was appointed 
te enquire whether the prices at which gasoline and oils are sold to the people 
of the province of Ontario are just and fair, and was authorized to take such 
steps for the acquirement of information relative thereto as might, in his opinion, — 
be necessary. The power of summoning persons and requiring them to. give 
evidence under oath and to produce such documents and things as might be 
deemed requisite for a full investigation in the premises was granted to the 
_ undersigned, who was required to report the evidence and facts brought out and 
shown by such investigation. 

On receipt of such Commission, which was issued under the provisions of 
Chapter 18 of the Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1914, I obtained a list from the 
Department of Public Works and Highways of Ontario of all refiners, jobbers, 
- wholesale dealers and distributors of gasoline resident within and without the 
province of Ontario who are required to make returns to such department in 
respect of the distribution and sale of gasoline within the province of Ontario. 
The number of distributors, as shown by such list, was ninety-eight, including 
certain whose principal places of business were in either the province of Quebec 
or the state of New York. In discussing the procedure to be followed in obtain- 
ing necessary information from such refiners and distributors, I was informed it 
had not been intended that I should investigate the prices at which kerosene, 
fuel and, other than automobile lubricating oils are sold, but I was instructed to 
confine my investigation to those relating to the sale of gasolines and automo- 
_ bile lubricating oils in Ontario. 

Thereafter I prepared a questionnaire, in form attached hereto. as Exhibit — 
_ “A” and caused the same to be sent to eighty-two of such distributors (the 
_ volume of business done by the remainder being unimportant), with the request 
_ that it be completed and returned to me duly sworn to under oath. Included in 
_ the information required to be given in such questionnaire was the following:— 


(a) The amounts respectively of gasolines and automobile lubricating oils 
sold in Ontario by each distributor, within the periods between January 
1st and December 31st, 1924, and January Ist and June 30th, 1925, 
subdivided to show the amounts thereof sold, respectively, to other 
wholesale distributors, retail distributors and direct to the public. 

(b) The origin of supply of the gasolines and automatic lubricating oils 
so sold by each distributor within the periods mentioned, subdivided to 
show the proportions thereof refined in Ontario, the amounts refined 
in Canada elsewhere than in Ontario, and the quantities purchased 
in the United States-of America and the producing fields there wherein 
such supply originated. 

(c) The brands or trade names under which gasolines and automobile 
lubricating oils were sold by each distributor and the quantities sold 
pee the periods mentioned under each of such trade names and 

rands. 
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(d) The wholesale and tank wagon prices, and the retail prices, at whic 
gasolines and automobile lubricating oils were sold under each brand Oo 
trade name at forty-eight of the most important points in Ontario an 
upon specific dates mentioned in the questionnaire. ; 

(e) The costs, laid down, to each distributor, on specific dates mentioned, — 
of gasolines and automobile lubricating oils purchased by him and sold 
under each brand or trade name, together with the prices paid for th 
same at the points of production and the costs per gallon to the point o 
delivery with freight, duties, import taxes, exchange and other relativ 
charges thereupon. one 

(f) The volume, in gallons, of gasolines and oils sold by each distributor 
within the periods between January 1st and December 31st, 1924, and 
between January Ist and June 30th, 1925; also statements of the ex- 
penses within such periods to each distributor of doing business, inelud- 
ing the cost to him per gallon of all gasolines and automobile lubri- 
cating oils so sold. : 

(g) The service stations within the province owned and operated by each 
distributor, also the names and locations of all service stations not 
directly operated by the distributor but in which he or it had an 
interest. ; 

(h) The number and location of all curb pumps in Ontario operated direct 
by the distributor or in which he had any interest, direct or indirect. _ 


In addition to the information required from them by way of completion 
of the questionnaire, I also made request upon the three companies operating 
refineries and four other of the most important distributors of gasolines and 
lubricating oils in Ontario that they furnish me with certain specific informa-_ 
tion relative to the ownership and control of their capital stock, their imvest- 
ments in plant and working assets, the profits obtained by them from all sources, 
the prices paid for raw materials purchased (erude oils), the volume of business 
done by each, service stations owned, controlled or operated by them and with 
respect to other items and matters deemed by me to be relevant to the enquiry. 
It was necessary to obtain such facts from the refiners and distributors men- 
tioned for the reason that refining crude oils or blending gasolines or oils, as 
they do, it is not possible, with accuracy or otherwise than in an arbitrary — 
manner, to determine the costs on any specific date, of the individual products: 
dealt in by them, but the question as to whether they had sold or were selling 
such products to the public at reasonable or unreasonable prices had to be deter- 
mined by the amount of profits recovered when compared with the volume of 
business done and the capital employed by such refiners and distributors in the 
periods under review. 3 ee 

The necessity for obtaining such information was explained by me to 
officers of each of the refiners and distributors mentioned at the time when 
request was made to them for it. Certain of those from whom it was required 
expressed an immediate willingness to provide it, but there were others who took 
the attitude that it was beyond the power of the Province of Ontario to compel 
the giving of such information and they contended that the Federal Govern- 
ment was alone competent to do so. They stated that they were unwilling and 
would refuse to give the information if it was to be used as the basis of an 
inquiry where confidential facts relative to their businesses might be made pub- 
lic or left open to the inspection of competitors. Ultimately they expressed a — 
willingness to provide the information if it were agreed that it should be held — 
confidential within my possession and employed only for the purposes of ascer- 
taining the facts which I was called upon to investigate. 

The above conditions were reported by me to the Government of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, through the Hon. George S. Henry, Acting Premier, following 
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‘and after due consideration I was instructed that I might, as Commis- 
receive the information required on the conditions stipulated. Consid- 
elay was occasioned, however, by my inability to proceed with the inves- 
n pending discussion and disposition of the objections so put forward. 
Immediately following receipt by me of the authority above mentioned, I 
e requisition upon the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, the British Ameri- 
Oil Company, Limited, the Canadian Oil Companies, Limited—operating 
_ refineries in Ontario-—and the Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited, McColl 
_Bros., Limited, the Sun Oil Company, Limited, and the Cities Service Oil Com- 
ny, Limited, which—with the three refineries mentioned—conduct the largest 
isinesses in the sale and distribution of gasolines and oils in Ontario, that they 
furnish me with information relative to their respective affairs (in addition to 
that required in the questionnaire), and as follows: 


(a) Balance Sheets for each of the years 1919 to 1924 inclusive, and 
for the half-year to June 30, 1925; each statement to clearly indicate oper- 
ating capital distinct and separate from that otherwise invested. 

(b) Operating and Profit and Loss statements for each of the five 
_ years 1920 to 1924 inclusive, and for the six months ending June 30, 1925; 
‘such Operating Accounts to distinguish between operating revenue and 
~ Income from investments. 
(c) Details showing all depreciation allowances charged against rev- 
enue. 
(d) Dates and amounts of the issue of capital stock and the considera- 
_ tions for which such issues were made in the period between January 1, 
— 1914, and June 30, 1925. 
: (e) Lists of registered shareholders as of date June 30, 1925, and state- 
_ ments as to share warrants outstanding. 
(f) Statements of sales in Canada for each of the years 1923 and 1924, 
and the six months of 1925, classified to show separately in gallonage and 
- dollars the sales of gasolines, lubricating oils, fuel oil and other products. 
' (g) Statements of sales in the Province of Ontario for the years 1923 
and 1924, and the six months ending June 30, 1925, to show separately in 
gallonage and dollars the volume of sales of gasolines, lubricating oils, fuel 
oil and other products. 
(h) Statement of crude oils purchased in certain specific periods men- 
_ tioned, with full particulars as to dates of purchase, price at the well as 
_ compared with posted prices of the day, other charges by vendor, delivery 
charges and cost F.O.B. refinery. 
= (2) Lists of all service stations operated for the year 1924 and during 
_ 1925; showing with respect to each station the investment in same, sales, 
- costs of products sold, labour, maintenance, interest depreciation and all 
other charges, operating profit or lozs, and specimen copies of monthly 
reports. ‘ 
(7) Copies of forms covering the sale, rental or loan of curb pumps. 
_ Part of such information was readily available but the greater portion of it 
_ required to be extracted from the accounts and records of each of the com- 
_ panies mentioned and, in the case of certain companies, portions of it had 
_ to be obtained from records in London, England, and in the United States 
of America. 


__ Certain representatives of the Department of Public Works and Highways 
being placed at my disposal they—under any direction—proceeded to the States 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, where direct 
information was obtained by them relative to the prices at which gasolines 
_ and automobile lubricating oils had been and were being sold to the public at 
_ important points. within such States. In addition, such representatives obtained 
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samples of gasoline sold at certain of such points and later they and other | 


representatives appointed by me, obtained samples of gasoline sold to the public 
at various important points in the Province of Ontario. Twenty-six of the 


samples so obtained were sent forward to Dr. L. F. Goodwin, Queen’s University, — 


Kingston, for analysis. 


Completion of the questionnaires presented difficulties to a number of the 


distributors to whom they were sent and particularly to those whose records 


were not so conducted as to facilitate the giving of the information required. 
As a consequence a number of distributors delayed the return of the question- 


naires sent to them, while others returned them in an incomplete condition; still 


others reported that they had kept no books or records, but had conducted 


their businesses upon a cash basis, which left them wholly unable to supply more: <3 
than a minor part—if any—of the information required. This condition was— 
to some extent—to be expected, but ultimately adequate returns were received _ 


from thirty-two distributors and partial information from ten others. Coming as 


the returns did from the more important distributors the information so received __ 
was sufficient, in my opinion, to provide an adequate survey of the conditions — 


sought to be made known by the issue of the questionnaire. 
With the return of the questionnaires, as above mentioned, and receipt of 
the information required to be submitted by refiners and the larger distributors, 


such questionnaires and information were analyzed and checked by persons 
appointed by me for such purposes, and thereafter the following persons were 


examined by me under oath: 


Victor Ross, of Toronto, Vice-President of the Imperial Oil Company, . 


Limited. 
Frederick J. Wolfe, of Toronto, Sales Manager of the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany, Limited. ’ 


John MeNeill, of Toronto, Assistant Sales Manager of the Imperial Oil ” 


Company, Limited. 


Thomas C. McCobb, of Sarnia, Treasurer of the Imperial Oil Company, s 


Limited. 


Leo. C. McCloskey, of Toronto, Assistant General Manager of the Imperial - 


Oil Refineries, 


Albert L. Ellsworth, of Toronto, Managing Director of the British American 2 


Oil Co,, Limited. 
John C. Millar, of Toronto, Assistant Treasurer of the British American Oil 
Company, Limited. 


Frank H. Littlefield, of Toronto, General Manager of the Canadian Oil “a 


Companies, Limited. 


Charles W. Walker, of Toronto, Accountant, of the Canadian Oil Companies, a 


Limited. 


Cecil C. Smith, of Montreal, Manager of the Shell Oil Company of Canada, 4 


Limited. 
John W. McColl, of Toronto, Vice-President of McColl Bros., Limited. 
Arthur Hughes, of Toronto, Secretary-Treasurer of McColl Bros., Limited. 


John W. Forney, of Montreal, Managing Director of the Sun Oil Company, Eb 


Limited. 


W. Gordon Ritchie, of Toronto, District Sales Manager of the Sun Oil Com- : < 


pany, Limited. 


Thomas J. Spillman, of Toronto, Manager of the Cities Service Oil Com- 


pany, Limited. 


Alexander Hastings, of A. Hastings & Sons, who operate a service station 


at Woodstock, Ont. 
Robert E. Menzies, of the Star Oil Company, Oakville, which operates a 
service station at Oakville and distributes wholesale by tank wagons. 


a 
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es M. Thayer, of J. L. Thayer & Sons, Aylmer, who operates service 


stations at Aylmer, London and St. Thomas, and sell wholesale by tank 
Wagon. 
oy W. Wallace, of the Ontario Supply Company, Simcoe, which operates 
a service station at Simcoe, and also distributes wholesale by tank 
wagon and in carload lots. 
_ Samuel Chapple, of the Athletic Garage, Hamilton, which operates a ser- 
-_-vice station. 
Albert N. Hollingshead, of the Consumers Supply Company, Toronto, which 
SE operates a service station in Toronto, and also distributes wholesale by 
tank wagon. 


Toronto, which distributes wholesale by tank wagon. 
Dr. Leo Frank Goodwin, Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s University, King- 
fee. SuON. 

William H. Brown, of the Department of Public Works and Highways, 
ae Toronto. 


The evidence and testimony given by officers and representatives of the 
aperial Oil Company, Limited, the British American Oil Company, Limited, 
e Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, the Shell Oil Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited, McColl Bros., Limited, the Sun Oil Company, Limited, and the Cities Ser- 
ce Oil Company, Limited, was largely concerned with and related to state- 
ments prepared, and the information provided on behalf of such companies rela- 
tive to their capital, profits, volume of business done, costs and origin of prod- 
ts purchased, contracts relating to the same, service station investments and 
counts covering the operations thereof, and other items of a financial nature 
lating to their businesses; accordingly having regard to the authority given 
me to receive the same in a confidential manner the evidence of sueh persons 
and the statements provided by such companies and the analytical and other 
detailed statements prepared for me by the accountants assisting me are not 
attached to this my report. The accuracy and correctness of such statements 
was, however, sworn to under oath by the officers representing each company 
concerned. Inasmuch as the questionnaires completed and returned to me by 
the other distributors contain certain information of a similar and confidential 
_ nature relative to their businesses, I am also retaining such questionnaires in 
order that the information therein contained shall be dealt with upon the same 
basis and in the same manner as that submitted by the refiners and larger dis- 
ibutors mentioned. ie 

ES _ As a result of my investigation so undertaken and conducted, I have the 
_ honour to submit the following report: 

_ Automobile lubricating oils are manufactured in Ontario—by distillation 
_ from crude oils—by the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, the British American 
Oil Company, Limited, and Canadian Oil Companies, Limited. The Shell Oil 
Company of Canada, Limited, McColl Bros., Limited, The Sun Oil Company, 
Limited, and the Cities Service Oil Company, Limited, are importers of oils 
which are blended in Canada to produce lubricating oils; other wholesale dealers, 
jobbers and distributors and a number of retail dealers and service station own- 
s also import lubricating oils which they either blend or else sell to the public in 
conditions in which they are purchased. Lubricating oils imported from the 
ted States of America are subject to a duty of 24 cents and an import tax 
ive per cent when their cost is less than 25 cents per imperial gallon; oils 
osting more than 25 cents per imperial gallon are subject on importation to a 
duty of 20 per cent and a five per cent import tax. 

‘No standard specifications appear to obtain with respect to the manufacture 


utomobile lubricating oils, but each refiner and blender works to his own 
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specifications and to the production of oils of a character which he considers 0 
the best quality or most suitable for his purposes and trade. When produce 
such oils are ordinarily graded according to their gravity principally to obtain 
uniformity and the best oils are submitted to various tests including those for 
viscosity, flash and fire test, acidity, emulsification, cold tests and for freedom 
from carbon. : : 

The wholesale distribution of automobile lubricating oils is effected in — 
Ontario by sales to service stations, retail dealers and curb pumps by tank 
wagon deliveries, in barrel or bulk quantities and also by sale in sealed tins and 
packages. Ordinarily list prices are quoted for oils so sold, with increasing dis- 
counts given according to the quantities purchased by a dealer within a specified “3 
period of time. a 

Refiners, distributors and dealers expressed the practically unanimous opin- 
ion that, generally speaking, there are no means by which a retail customer can 
protect himself in respect of the quality of an oil sold to him beyond relying 
upon the fair dealing and honesty of the retail dealer who sells it—the responsi- 
bility and reputation of the wholesale dealer or producer and the satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction he may meet with in its use. They stated it was well under- 
stood in the trade that oils of inferior quality are not infrequently purchased 
and retailed at prices equal to those of the better and best grades and that 
the use of brands and sealed packages has been adopted to minimize and over- 
come this condition as much as possible. ce 

Returns received in the enquiry showed that the margins obtained on the 
sale of automobile lubricating oils varied from five per cent to over 100 per 
cent between original cost and wholesale selling prices and that such wholesale 
prices were in turn increased in degrees varying from five per cent in some 
instances to upwards of 100 per cent in others on retail sales. With this the — 
case, retail selling prices amounted in some instances to three times the cost ~~ 
paid by the wholesale dealers who supplied them, but for a large part aggregate _ 
spreads between such costs ran about 100 per cent. With such wide variations 
it was difficult, 1f not impossible, to fix any definite percentages as to the average _ 
spread recovered, but the following typical examples will show the graduations 
in cue between original costs and retail selling prices per imperial gallon, 
namely :— 


Cost to Wholesale Retail 

Example Wholesale Selling Selling 

Distributor Price Price 

ce c $ cts 

BN Omg tee SoS alte eRe de 2 UM eran ems coe ee 46 97 1 30 
Desh ale Wet lata hated ote g SAN GES OA i aa ras eae Sao eae 64 90 135 
Be ae a REN ae LE Shc Shae ecu aie Geen Vt CO une aa 40 60 80 
1. her COE Mae TP UN ann Rae RSE NG TE inc NAA bor itxh atcine Go Ob 60 & 2) 
DS gee ea ae sn A RRNA E aia hy E he ain ca aig b 90 95 1 50 
Tana eh aE a aM, REMI e ei nith e trae ape 50 60 1 00 
ets SR coir NG rm fara Vii mats a NI SS leg 40 42 84 
CER ye UWA MEER EGS SC vag AnOU Ee GL ecios sien 55 58 1 00 
Fe nee oe ER EIR eet aT LNT oink Gi st 4.5% 51 61 1 40 
MO ee is FS ae cce A ecg rsh ira once Pe eye es Aneel nee mn aD 60 1 00 


Witnesses examined admitted that profits on the sale of oils were large but they _ 
claimed that considerable portions of the wholesale margins were absorbed by _ 
delivery and handling costs and particularly by advertising expenses in the case _ 
of branded oils—added costs were also met where sealed packages were used. 
Statements covering the operation of service stations showed that the amount 
of automobile lubricating oils sold retail in Ontario was between three and four 
per cent only of the volume of gasoline sold and this fact was put forward as a 
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cation for the wide spreads which obtained in the retail selling prices of 
s compared with those of gasolines. It was contended—and with some force 
that the expenses of handling oils were heavy when compared with the quantity 
ld, making it necessary to obtain wide margins in order to earn a profit. 
Comparison of prices paid for automobile lubricating oils in Ontario as 
ypared with those at several United States points indicated that moderate 
erepancies existed in some instances, but that for the most part little differ- 
e existed after adjustment to cover quantity variations, duties, freight and 
er necessary costs. 

_ Gasolines sold in Ontario are derived from two sources, namely: (a) From 
he refining of crude oils produced in or imported into Ontario; (b) by the 
- importation into Ontario, as refined products, of gasolines, which are sold to the 
yublic either in the same condition as purchased, or else blended with other 
rasolines (refined in or imported into Ontario) following which the products 
so obtained.are sold to the public. 

_ Gasolines are manufactured in Ontario by the Imperial Oil Company, 
imited, with a refinery at Sarnia; the British American Oil Company, Limited, 
with a refinery in Toronto; and Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, with a 
efinery near Sarnia. McColl Bros., Limited, had a refinery under construction 
n Toronto, but it was not in operation in the periods under review. The 
mperial Oil Company, Limited, imports a limited amount of light gasolines for 
efinery purposes, while the British American Oil Company, Limited, and 
Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, import gasolines—in a refined state—from 
he United States of America, and in important quantities. Gasolines sold in 
Ontario by the Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited, McColl Bros., Limited, 
Sun Oil Company, Limited, the Cities Service Oil Company, Limited, and 
he Ontario Supply Company of Simcoe, are imported into Ontario by such 
companies—as are also gasolines distributed and sold by a number of jobbers 
nd retail dealers who have railway trackage and capacity facilities. Upon ocee- 
ions gasolines manufactured to defined specifications are sold by Ontario refiners 
(o other of such refiners and wholesale dealers. 

Under the Canadian Tariff crude oil is admitted into Canada free of duty. 

solines under -725 specific gravity at 60 degrees temperature (known commer- 
‘ially as “64-66” or high test gasolines) are admitted free of duty but are 
subject to an import tax of five per cent. Gasolines -725 specific gravity and 
eavier, but not heavier than -750 specific gravity at 60 degrees temperature 
(commonly called “58-60” gasolines), are subject to a duty of one cent per 
mperial gallon and five per cent import tax. 
___ Crude oils produced in Canada are sufficient, according to evidence 
adduced, to supply not more than three per cent, to four per cent of Canadian 
requirements—accordingly the people of Ontario are dependent upon foreign 
countries and particularly the United States of America for their supply. The 
Mid-Continent fields situate in the States of Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Texas, are the largest producing fields nearest to Ontario, and prices ruling there 
govern, under normal conditions, the costs necessary to be paid in Ontario for 
oducts derived from the refining of crude oils. 

Evidence indicates that while contracts have upon occasions been entered 
o by refiners in Ontario for the purchase in the United States of America 
crude oil at fixed prices over limited periods of time, crude oils are, as a gen- 
1 rule and almost entirely, purchased by such refiners at the posted prices 
ing from day to day in the Mid-Continent fields or other fields of production, 
ude oils imported from countries other than the United States of America 
are not refined in Ontario to any material extent, but where imported into 
Vanada the prices paid for such oils would also appear to have been adjusted 


ae with the United States prices. These conditions and other evidence 
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produced before me indicate that the prices paid by Ontario refiners for er 
oil have not been enhanced or increased over ruling market prices in favour 
any allied or associate corporations. : ae 

In the distillation of crude oils the lighter oils, being the naphtha and ben 
zine distillates, are first drawn offi—then kerosene distillates, gas oils, lubricatin 
oils and other products in succession. Naphtha and benzine distillates are the 
lightest in gravity and, generally speaking, those remaining are successively 
heavier as distillation proceeds and each in turn is withdrawn. With the use 
hydrometer tests it is possible under such conditions to make cut-offs so as 
obtain distillates of any relative gravity required, and with such the case ; 
refiner may either— 


(a) Obtain naphtha distillates of such gravity that after refining and 
treatment they produce gasolines of high grade, without the necessity o 
introduction into them of any foreign element, or 


(b) Obtain naphtha and benzine distillates of so heavy an average — 
gravity that light naphthas—or absorption or casinghead gasolines—must, 
with refining and treatment, be added to permit of their commercial sal 
and use, or 


(c) After the withdrawal of the naphtha, as in (a) above mentioned 
still further withdraw—from the oils remaining—heavier naphthas with, if 
desired, a greater or lesser measure of kerosene distillates; when so with 
drawn such distillates will be of so heavy a gravity that absorption or cas: 
inghead gasolines must be added to them to provide volatility and permi 
of their sale and commercial use as gasolines. 


Additional recoveries of light naphthas or gasolines are obtained by the~ 
cracking heat and pressure of kerosene distillates and gas oils obtained in th 
distillation of crude oils, as above mentioned, and such gasolines are used exclu: 
sively for blending purposes. “ Absorption” and “ casinghead” gasolines ar 
obtained by the compression of and. absorption from natural gas and being of a 
very volatile nature they are not marketed to any degree in their original state 
but are employed for blending with refinery straight run gasolines or heavy 
naphthas, when they assist to improve volatility and provide a quick starting _ 
point. Se 

In their manufacture gasolines are divided into two classes, namely: refinery 
straight run gasolines and blended gasolines. Refinery straight run gasoline 
are those obtained from the refining and treatment of naphtha and benzine dis 
tillates, free—or assumed to be free—from the introduction into such gasolines 
of any foreign or outside elements. Evidence indicates that light gasoline 
obtained from the cracking of kerosene distillates and gas oils are frequently 
contained in refinery straight run gasolines in order that their production ma 
be permitted at a cost to meet competition—also that absorption and casing- 
head gasolines are sometimes used to improve their gravity and quick startin 
qualities. Blended gasolines may be obtained by the admixture, in a refiner 
state, of high test gasolines with those of heavier gravity, but they are most 
frequently composed of heavy naphthas and absorption gasolines. Ordinaril: 
the blending of gasolines is effected by refinery processes when what are know 
as refinery blended gasolines are obtained—blending is sometimes effected, how- 
ever, by the mere admixture, without further treatment of heavy naphthas 
or kerosene distillates with absorption gasolines, when the commercial gasolines 
so obtained are known as raw blends; according to testimony given, gasolines” 
of the poorest class are usually of this character. Analyses made show that i 
certain isolated instances benzol—a coal tar product—is contained in gasolines 
sold in Ontario; according to evidence of Dr. L. F. Goodwin, of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, such benzol constitutes an anti-knock element and when 
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ed to 8 and 10 per cent in quantity is not detrimental—his opinion, as 
ssed, however, was that if used in largely increased quantities danger of 
fication in extremely cold weather existed. 
According to testimony given the motive or impulse values of gasolines are 
ely provided by the heavier naphthas contained in them, but to give a maxi- 
m of service a gasoline requires to be of such composition and balance as 
ill with its use give a quick initial starting point, high value in power, a level 
mpulse throughout the whole period of use and ultimately freedom from carbon 
nd precipitation with such use. Distillation tests are ordinarily employed to 
etermine the character and quality of gasolines, in that such tests indicate the 
arting point, regularity or irregularity of impulse throughout the whole period 
f consumption, and the degree to which unsaturated hydro carbons are con- 
ained. Other tests, such as the “ Doctor” test to detect the amount of sulphur 
ompounds, colour test, odour test and acidity test are also employed to greater 
r lesser extents to determine freedom from impurities. 
Premium priced gasolines command, when sold at retail, from two to three 
cents more per imperial gallon than do other commercial gasolines, and under 
distillation tests the first drop over of such gasolines ordinarily occurs at between 
100 and 110 degrees Fahrenheit, 40 to 55 per cent becomes distilled at a tem- 
perature of 221 degrees and complete distillation—or the “ end” point—occurs at 
bout 375 degrees, while a recovery of from 97 to 98 per cent is obtained. Gaso- 
lines which are not premium priced include both refinery straight run gaso- 
lines—ordinarily between 58-60 gravity—-and also blended gasolines which 
range up to “ 64-66” in gravity. If imported from the United States of America, 
to conform to the United States Government Motor Gasoline standard, the first 
rop over in distillation of such “ 58-60” gasolines must occur at not more than 
31 degrees Fahrenheit, 20 per cent over at 221 degrees, 50 per cent over at 284 
egrees, with an end point of not more than 437 degrees Fahrenheit and a 
ecovery of not less than 95 per cent. Schedule B attached hereto is a state- 
ment of analyses made of 22 samples of gasolines collected in Ontario during 
uly and August, 1925, and it shows that, with isolated exceptions (being 
mported products) such gasolines then sold in Ontario were well within such 
pecifications and of better grade than required under them in that the starting 

-and end points are below these specified. 
A Extended enquiry was made to determine which class or classes of gasolines 
give the best return to consumers in Ontarie. As a result it became clearly 
pparent that wide differences of opinion exist between refiners, distributors and 
ealers as to what particular compositions in commercial gasolines give the great- 
st return, having regard to price, motive values and under varying conditions 
s to weather and temperature. Distributors of premium priced gasolines 
claim a quicker starting point, a more level power impulse and freedom from 
arbon and precipitation with their use, while those dealing in lower priced 
asolines contended that full relative economy, a maximum of power and satis- 
actory starting facilities were provided with their use. Certain distributors 
ealing in both gasolines favoured one class under certain conditions and the 
ther class under other conditions, and evidence was that in certain European 
untrigs premium priced gasolines were held in public favour, but that on this 
ontinent sales of such gasolines were largely exceeded by those of lower price. In 
w of such testimony and the differences of opinion which exist I feel I cannot 
eport otherwise than that the matter is one of controversy. 
The starting points of gasolines are, speaking from a layman’s standpoint, 
gely determined by their volatility and gravity, and where in warm weather, 
h hot engine, it is readily possible to obtain a satisfactory response with the 
e of a gasoline of low gravity, the ignition of such gasoline will not be so 
ompt or keen in extremely cold weather. To meet this condition it is the 
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practice of manufacturers and blenders to improve the volatility and erav: 
of their gasolines (other than premium priced) when sold for winter use in 
Ontario, by the admixture of light naphthas or absorption gasolines. Gasolin 
sold in winter are, therefore, lighter in gravity—as a general rule—than are t 
same gasolines when sold for summer use. The contention put forward by 
Canadian distributors that gasolines sold to the Canadian public are, as a who 
of superior grade to those sold in the United States of America is also partly, i 
not largely, explained by the fact—according to evidence given—that low grad 
gasolines containing kerosene distillates and light naphthas can be used with a 
greater or lesser degree of satisfaction in certain parts of the United States of 
America—particularly the Southern States—while with the more rigorous cli- 
matic conditions which obtain in Ontario, such gasolines would not be practicable 
of use there, except possibly for limited periods in each year. 


Evidence given before me served to show that many retail dealers and con- — 
sumers in Ontario are of opinion that the quality of a gasoline can be definitely — 
determined by its quick starting qualities and gravity and that these two tests — 
are adequate to clearly indicate the character of any gasoline they may buy. 
Expert testimony contended that such tests, while indications, were unreliable 
and not dependable in that it is easily possible to produce a gasoline of poor 
quality which will fulfil such requirements and still be inefficient in use. It was 
stated that among the poorer classes of gasolines which are saleable commer- 
cially, are those manufactured by the admixture of heavy naphthas or kerosene — 
distillates with a proportionately large amount of absorption gasolines added — 
to them. When it contains a sufficient proportion of absorption gasolines the — 
gravity of such a blended gasoline may be made “ 64-66” or high test, and the — 
absorption gasolines contained in it will give a quick starting point. With use — 
such gasoline is not at all certain to give satisfactory service but—particularly 
if raw blended—the more volatile elements are apt to be first consumed— 
without the return of proportionate power—leaving the heavier ends to be con- 
sumed later when carbon deposits and precipitation are likely to occur; thus, 
while it would fulfil the tests mentioned, such gasoline would not be a good 
but a poor gasoline and one which would be likely to give inadequate service. 

Until with comparatively recent years the distribution of gasolines was 
largely effected by the use of steel drums and barrels, to be followed next by _ 
the supply through tank wagons to hardware and grocery stores which—free from 
competition by manufacturers and wholesale distributors—made their own prices _ 
and obtained such margins on retail sale as they were able to. Automobile — 
owners finding that they could buy direct from manufacturers then commenced ~ 
to instal tanks in their garages whereafter large quantities of gasolines were 
distributed by tank wagon and direct sale to such owners in 50 and 100 gallon 
quantities, a limited amount continuing to be sold in this manner even to-day. — 
Thereafter the curb pump, as presently employed, came into use and the idea of 
service stations was developed, with the result that the marketing of gasolines 
in Ontario is now effected—and practically exclusively—through the following 
avenues of distribution: 

(a) By sale in tank car quantities to distributors, retailers and wholesale 

consumers, ‘ e 

(b) By distribution, with the use of tank wagons, to service stations, 
curb pumps and wholesale consumers, and 
(c) By retail sale through curb pumps and service stations to the public. 


In order to be able to handle gasolines in tank car quantities a dealer must 
control both railway trackage and tank capacity facilities and with this the — 
ease tank car business is largely limited in extent when compared with the 
aggregate volume of business done in gasolines in Ontario. Sales of gasolines in 
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* quantities are made between Ontario refiners and wholesale distributors, 
by them also to such local jobbers, service stations and curb pumps as possess 
facilities mentioned. On sales between refiners and wholesale dealers in 
ntario in tank car quantities a spread of as high as six cents per imperial gallon 
below ruling tank wagon prices is ordinarily allowed, while local tank wagon 
distributors are generally given a margin of between four and five cents. No 
xed rule appears to be observed in respect of prices to service stations and curb 
pumps buying from Ontario distributors in tank car quantities but certain whole- 
sale dealers appear to charge a varying rate per gallon—according to the market— 
over laid down cost, while others base their price at so many cents per gallon 
_ below tank wagon prices. Importations of gasolines from the United States of 
- America—which are delivered in tank car quantities—are largely effected by 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers and by those who act in the capacity of 
brokers for American producers, or on their own behalf, in either of which latter 
events, if resold in tank car quantities, a commission over import cost is ordinarily 
charged. When imported by manufacturers and wholesale dealers such gasolines 
are for the most part distributed by tank wagon to retail dealers and service 
stations, when the wholesale dealer obtains the benefit between import costs and 
tank wagon rates. If imported direct by service stations and curb pumps con- 
trolling facilities, the margins between import costs and retail prices are retained 
_ by the service station or curb pump operators. 

The wholesale distribution of gasolines in Ontario is largely accomplished 
with the use of tank wagons and by reason of the facilities which they provide the 
_ proportionate quantity of gasolines distributed with their use exceeds that of all 
_ other wholesale avenues combined. The efforts of refiners and distributors are 
accordingly largely directed towards such business and their principal selling 
and marketing costs are incurred in connection with it. 

The retail sale of gasolines to the public in Ontario is effected almost 
exclusively through service stations and curb pumps, and retail prices ordinarily 
bear a fairly fixed relation to tank wagon prices—tank car prices, for a large 
part, have also a relation to tank wagon prices. With this the case it can fairly 
be said that the prices at which gasolines are sold in Ontario are regulated by tank 
- wagon prices. 

Competition for business between wholesale distributors and a desire on the 
part of each to maintain or extend its volume of business has led to the con- 
struction and operation of a large number of service stations by refiners and the 
more important wholesale dealers, and by reason of the increasing public favour 
which service stations command the policy of embarking upon such construction 
and operation on a more extended scale also appears to have been adopted or to 
be in contemplation by certain of them. Where service stations are owned or 
_ operated by manufacturers and wholesale distributors it is the almost general 
rule to charge them full tank wagon prices for all gasolines supplied to them and 
such gasolines are then—as another general rule—sold to the public at three and 
a half cents per imperial gallon over tank wagon rates. Curb pump operators 
and retail dealers competing with such stations must of necessity meet such 
rates if they are to continue in business, and with this the case the rates charged 
by such service stations have a definite influence in regulating the retail prices 
of gasolines. 

Service stations are also owned and operated by many private investors, and 
tations so owned are able, when they possess railway trackage and capacity 
facilities, to purchase their supplies in tank car quantities or to import the same, 
if they shall so require. Should they purchase from Ontario distributors in tank 
car quantities they obtain an advantage over those who have to buy at tank 
wagon rates, but when they import gasolines direct or through brokers they retain 
he margin—greater or lesser as it may be—between import costs and the prices at 
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which they retail them. When such service stations do not possess railwa 
trackage and capacity facilities they are compelled to buy in tank wagon quan. 
tities at the regular tank wagon prices or possibly such slightly better rates as they _ 
may be able to obtain if they command a substantial volume of business; in — 
these events their margins are confined between the competitive prices at whieh : 
they must sell retail and the tank wagon rates they pay. 


When curb pump operators possess trackage and capacity facilities they are 
in a position—just as are service station owners—to buy gasolines in tank car 
quantities and to import the same, if they shall so require, from the United 
States of America upon favourable price movements or during distress markets. _ 
When they import they retain the margin between such import costs and retail 
selling prices and when they buy in tank car quantities they ordinarily buy at 
reductions below tank wagon rates. Otherwise and without such facilities their 
only medium of supply is by tank wagon delivery when, as a general rule, they 
pay the same prices as are charged to service stations owned or operated by 
wholesale distributors. When service stations compete with them they must meet __ 
their prices and this means that as a general rule a margin of three and a half _ 
cents per imperial gallon is obtained by retailers on gasolines sold through curb 
pumps in Ontario. 


Efforts on the part of wholesale distributors to protect or expand their busi- © 
nesses have given rise to a practice which now serves to give them a measure of 
control over the operation of a large number of curb pumps in use in Ontario. 
Under such practice a wholesale distributor purchases a curb pump and then sells 
it to a retailer or garage operator on extended terms of credit—usually three to — 
five years—or else leases it to him under the terms of a rental agreement. In 
either event the purchaser is required to restrict sales made through such pump 
to gasolines which are supplied by the wholesale dealer. In certain instances such __ 
restrictions run for a definite period of years but in others they obtain for so long 3 
only as the pump shall remain not fully paid for or the rental agreement continue 
in force. In the agreements which came before me no provisions were contained 
which sought in any way to control the prices at which gasolines were to be sold 
retail through such pumps and it was emphatically contended that such agree- 
ments were not originated or entered into for any such purpose. It is my opinion, ~ 
after hearing the evidence given, that the practice did originate in efforts made _ 
by wholesale distributors to protect and enlarge their businesses; nevertheless 
it is apparent that with a retail dealer restricted to one source in the purchase of 
his gasolines and the prices to be paid for the same either left open or to be 
determined by the distributor, he does not remain a completely free agent but is 
largely under the control of the wholesale dealer notwithstanding the right which 
he may possess to complete payment for the pump and possibly free himself 
from the covenants mentioned. In this view I am of the opinion that the agree- 
ments do possess an influence upon retail prices in that they prevent a curb 
pump operator—who has entered into one—from buying from other sources if 
more favourable terms be offered, and in particular they prevent him from taking 
advantage of distress markets—fair or unfair as such competition may be. 
Otherwise I believe their effects are to a very large extent paralleled by the con- 
ditions hereinafter set forth. 


The volume of business done through a curb pump varies according to its 
situation and locality, and the evidence of certain wholesale distributors is that 
it does not exceed 40 to 50 gallons per pump per day on the average throughout 
Ontario and 60 to 75 gallons per day—as an average—in larger centres like __ 
Toronto. With retail prices fixed by service stations, when pumps compete with 
them, and their costs by tank wagon rates (when they are unable to import 
direct) the ordinary margin of 34 cents per imperial gallon thus allowed gives 
an average gross earning to curb pumps in Ontario of $1.75 per day and in centres 
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‘oronto of $2.62 per day from sales of gasolines. Pumps located on lines of 
dense traffic and at important points have of course—and in many instances—a 
much greater turnover, but according to evidence they are the exception and not 
the general rule. Average returns—as above stated—with profits from sales of 
oils and other accessories—do not under such conditions provide more than wages 
to those who operate pumps for their livelihood and they leave little or not 
centive to reduce prices to those who operate them as adjuncts to other busi- 
Se even though costs of operation be disregarded or not seriously considered. 
‘Examination of the accounts of over one hundred service stations operated in 
Ontario further indicates that but a very limited number of them are able to 
ay a reasonable rental and show a profit on a margin under 4 cents per gallon on 
gasoline sold (plus profits on oils and other accessories) while with many of 
them costs range between 5 and 6 cents per gallon and in some instances still 
igher where inadequate turnover compared to investment and operating costs is 
obtained. 
The above conditions mean that profits obtained or losses sustained from 
fluctuations in the wholesale prices of gasolines are absorbed by manufacturers, 
wholesale dealers and importers without participation therein by service stations, 
curb pump operators or retail dealers who buy their supplies at tank wagon 
prices. They also leave little room for competition in the retail sale of gasolines 
A the part of service stations and curb pumps privately owned, which buy their 
eyephes at tank wagon prices, but they place manufacturers, wholesale dealers 
importers in a position where, if they follow any common policy, they are 
isle (assisted by their operation of service stations and the extent to which they 
control pumps) to very largely determine retail prices. Departure from such 
ommon policy by any important manufacturer or importer would, however, 
ery largely limit, if not entirely terminate, their ability to do so. 
Ewidence of phe most positive character was given by oflicers of the Imperial 
Oil Company, Limited, the British American Oil Company, Limited, Canadian 
il Companies, Limited, McColl Bros., Limited, Shell Company of Canada, 
imited, Sun Oil Company, Limited, and the Cities Service Corporation, Lim- 
ited, that no association existed and no agreement or understanding had been 
ntered into which had for their purpose the regulation or control of prices at 
ich | -gasolines were sold in Ontario, and testimony was given by the officers 
ach of such companies that it had no proprietary interest, direct or indirect, 
of the others or any influence in their administration or the conduct of 
their affairs. Lists of stockholders (when registered) were produced in support 
f suchs testimony and further evidence was given in respect of shares held 
under share warrants—which are not registered—to the effect that no control 
or influence was effected through them and so far as knowledge went no com- 
mon ownership existed. On the other hand, it was frankly stated by officers of 
the other companies that, inasmuch as the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, 
holds a predominant position in the trade in Canada, it has been and is their 
~ custom to follow prices set by it from time to time. Such course was upheld 
y them on the ground that it is a common trade practice for the largest pro- 
lucer in any line of business to set prices and other dealers to follow them. 
hey also contended that they needed, and were glad to accept, any profits 
which arose from increases in price made effective by the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany, Limited, while they were compelled, they said, to meet reductions if they 
were to retain their business. Information as to increases and reductions in 
prices of the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, was largely obtained by the other 
alers by keeping in touch with rates charged at its service stations, but in 
ertain instances such knowledge was procured from quotations given by the 
Imperial Oil Company, Limited, with respect to the prices at which it was 
prepared to supply gasolines of specific character and quality in wholesale 
quantities. 
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In the early part of the year 1924 a heavy overproduction of crude oil 
took place in the United States of America—with a consequent relative ov 


production of gasolines. With lack of a ready demand for such increased quan- 


tities of gasolines, many operators became pressed financially, with the result 


that large quantities of such gasolines had to be realized upon under forced 


conditions, they were thrown upon the market and sold at greatly reduced price 


Ontario importers and a number of jobbers and retail dealers, with railway 
trackage and capacity facilities, took advantage of these conditions and heavy — 
importations of such gasolines were effected principally between January and _ 


September, 1924; gasolines so imported were then sold in Ontario at varying 


margins over the reduced prices paid for them. Ontario refiners, with stocks of — 


crude oils on hand and purchase contracts to be completed, were unable, as 


they testified, to manufacture gasolines at costs which permitted them to meet “4 


competition of such a character except at the expense of serious Josses; accord- 
ingly they adopted the policy of marketing their gasolines wherever possible at 


prices which they deemed to be commensurate with the costs of such crude oils. 
As a result of such efforts on their part variations took place in the retail prices 
at which gasolines were sold in some localities in Ontario when compared with 
the rates charged in others. In some districts and particularly at points in 
lower western Ontario gasolines were sold at low or moderate margins over 
import distress prices and in a number of instances where Ontario refiners met 
such prices in protection of their businesses, they claim to have sustained losses; 


in other localities, however, importers charged and obtained prices equal to 


those set for gasolines of Ontario manufacture and by so doing assisted to 


maintain prices there at such levels while some of them received substantial 


advantages. 

It was contended by certain of the refiners and wholesale dealers men- 
tioned that a number of the gasolines sold at low prices in western Ontario 
were of inferior character and they claimed that such gasolines had been pro- 
duced by American manufacturers for sale purely on a price basis, without 
regard to quality, and largely in an effort to reduce their existing stocks and 


relieve financial necessities. Such contention was seriously maintained by 


several dealers, but the evidence they offered was of a general nature only and 
no specific instances were quoted in support of it; on the other hand, no test 
mony was offered in contradiction to it. With the lapse of time it was imp 
sible for me to obtain samples of the gasolines sold in such prior periods—for 
analysis—so to assist to verify or refute the contention. pe 

Attached hereto as Schedule “C” is a statement of retail prices charged 
per imperial gallon for gasolines sold at various points in Ontario and at the 
times therein mentioned in 1924. Eliminating differentials attributable to 
increased costs of transportation, the widest variations which occurred in such 
prices are typified by the following comparisons:— 


Rertait SELLING PRicES PER IMPERIAL GALLON AT 


rn Maximum 
Date 1 2 3 4 differential 
Toronto | Hamilton | Woodstock] Simcoe between 
land 3o0c4 
¢e ¢c Cc. ¢c ¢c 

January, gy ea os Mer ema Ro ees meh Je lh 253 a 25 2 
~ March, SESE it Fe et eae eae ami ae 31 273 a 25 6 
May, Coes got aes So, anaes ead 31 28% 25 25 6 
July, Rene Rane CORRS ese: Se Hd 31 27% 25 25 6 
Septem ber, (oy. ee he ae ee 30 27 20 25 10 
November 20%. eh eis See omer 24 22 20 20 4 
Wecember: so eee cp ee 24 22 25 20 4 


Enquiry was directed to ascertain the reasons for these variations in price. 
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- Return made aided that laid down costs, selling prices and gross margins 
on gasolines imported at Woodstock and Simcoe on the dates mentionned were 
follows: 


Per 
Imperial 
— Cost Price Gallon Gross 
Laid Down Margin 
Retail 
Selling 
Price 
c c. c 
_ At Woodstock— 
April, Tee Re ee yO at ees ar rd ee an 18 25 7 
A Gistee G0, Oh ir ena ia ee a ee 20-02 25 4-8 
BM MU Oe Pee tee gk oa ee ests sg 20-02 25 4-8 
ie sie (tiga Be ol chs pie BSR pana am ce ah eee 18-17 (average) 25 6-83 
Baber. ee ee eee be 87 20 eae 
ee ee) 8 20 5 
[Dis@erinl ame, oS Re a ai HE a a ee ert ACen eee 17 25 8 
At Simcoe— 
January, SR br a ars Pee RT i na 18-34 25 6:6 
; OS IE oe Se a na ee 21-05 25 3-95 
Z Penh RE ers on OTS ec Gs thc te he aioic sis odes 19-82 25 5-18 
ce) ea 35 9.59 
PIANC MRM Pe CEE. I A io a hee fc ath tee elcibla Cle’ 15-62 20 4-38 
December, CO tee OF a Oe Pe aR ee arr 17-20 20 2-80 


The excess of retail prices charged at Toronto above the costs of imported 
-gasolines as laid down in Simcoe and Woodstock were therefore— 


Excess of | Margin in 
— Toronto | Woodstock Total 
Price Price 
as above as above 
c Cc. c 
Woodstock— 
January, 1924 Bey aso See Cle tee ced, Aes meee ie 
é ee re ay os & i aeg AGS 
Be hg ee rome ss Acs Sv. Selb ck ee 6 6-83 12-83 
ce, Bey ee ee es Te RE ane, a 3-13 13-13 
: UTERO ED, os USS ee RE te eae ae ee a 5 9 
December, CO SD eS ce a ce a (—1) 8 if 
Excess of | Margin in 
— Toronto Simcoe Total 
Price Price 
Cc. c. c. 
- Simeoe— 

_ January, he De pe ie ek ee os GS ak 2 6-6 8-6 
March, Wee eee a ise as ko Bea cs 6 3-95 9-95 
eee ee ee a 6 5-18 11-18 
a Saber GDR EDD teen eee e eee eee : fas aa 
re fee 2S ee oe ne 4 4-38 8-38 
Deanne on TE Soa ee eae eee 4 2-80 6-80 


quarter cent per gallon to cover added costs of transportation.) 


(Sold in Toronto, these margins would have been reduced by about one- 


_ _ Testimony given showed that gasolines were handled at both Woodstock 
nd Simcoe—by the dealers there who were examined—as adjuncts to other 
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businesses and that such other businesses were charged with expenses whic 
ordinarily must have been recovered from gasoline sales. Operating on such ¢ 
footing, costs of handling and sale of gasolines were looked upon by the dealers 
mentionned as about one-half cent per gallon in one instance and two and one- 
half cents per gallon in the other, when they were almost entirely composed of 
an arbitrary allowance made to cover wages of the proprietor. 

The statements above set out indicate the margins obtai 
at Simeoe and Woodstock mentioned between import costs to them of gasoline 
bought in tank car quantities and the retail rates at which they sold the same; 
also the expenses of conducting their businesses, as they considered them. As” 
opposed to this the costs met with by refiners and wholesale dealers in admini-— 
stration of their businesses and in respect of the delivery of gasolines in tan 
wagon quantities and the retail sale of gasolines in Toronto—and other points 
in Ontario—were as follows: %; 


Examination of the accounts of service stations operating in Toronto shows” 
as before stated, that but in few instances are they able to operate and pay — 
rental on a margin of between three and one-half cents and four cents per gallon, 
while in the majority of cases expenses run between five cents and six cents per 
gallon, with even higher costs if the volume of business done is not commen- 
surate with the capital investment. Costs of tank wagon deliveries there were 
sworn to at various rates from one cent to one and one-half cents per gallon, 
while general costs of administration, including advertising, and such tank 
wagon costs, were proven at between three-and one-half cents and six and three- 
quarter cents per gallon on the total wholesale turnover of gasolines and oils i 
Canada. Calculation of a rate per gallon on a combined turnover of gasolines” 
and oils is unsatisfactory, in that the money profits obtained on the sale of a 
gallon of oil ordinarily exceed by many times the profits recovered from the 
sale of a gallon of gasoline. On the other hand sales of gasolines are between 
twenty and thirty times as great as those of oils. As it was impossible to 
definitely segregate the costs of dealing with gasolines from those of dealing 
with oils an arbitrary method had to be employed to determine the costs per — 
gallon of dealing in gasolines as compared with oils. After considering the 
quantities, profits and other conditions prevailing, I came to the opinion — 
that a reduction of one-half cent per gallon from aggregate costs was a liberal 
basis to adopt to determine approximate expenses in respect of sales of gasolines. 
With such deduction and the fact that no one of the refiners or wholesale dealers 
has operated at a minimum cost in all departments, the lowest combined whole- 
sale and retail expenses shown in 1924 were six and one-half cents per gallon of 
gasoline, while with other dealers and refiners they ranged as high as from — 
eight and one-half cents to, in one instance, ten and one-half cents per gallon 
in the period mentioned. eee 

The above computations show that had retail sales of gasolines in Toronto 
been entirely restricted during 1924 to gasolines imported and purchased at 
distress and reduced prices, the wholesale dealers and importers mentioned could 
not have sold at Woodstock and Simcoe prices without (except upon one or two 
occasions and in the case of certain dealers only) sustaining losses at varying 
rates per gallon, which would in the most extreme case have amounted to seven 
and one-half cents—plus the increased costs, if any, paid for gasolines of 
improved grade where the same were marketed. With Toronto prices two, four, — 
six, and ten cents per gallon more than Woodstock and Simcoe rates, however, 
some dealers made very substantial profits on gasolines imported and sold by 
them in Toronto within the period; others with higher costs paid for gasoline: 
and increased ratios of expense obtained moderate returns only, while still others, 
with relatively high costs of doing business, obtained either little net profits or 
else sustained losses. a 


ned by the dealers 


a 
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Juestion as to whether the rates of profit obtained on gasolines manu- 
ured in Ontario and sold within the period mentioned—in 1924—were reason- 
le or unreasonable, was possible of being determined only by consideration and 
ination of the operating and profit and loss accounts of the refiners con- 
cerned and in dealing with such statements profits earned from the manufacture 
and sale of automobile lubricating oils and gasolines could not be separated 
n those recovered from other products derived from the refining of crude 
except upon certain arbitrary footings, each one of which was open to 
eater or lesser objection. The best evidence available to determine whether 
e prices charged for such gasolines and oils were reasonable or unreasonable 
e the profits earned by the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, whose business 
as most largely restricted to products of Canadian manufacture. Accounts 
yvering the same were submitted and they showed that such profits were not 
excessive or unreasonable, but they were of lesser relative amount than were the 
profits obtained by certain other dealers whose businesses had wholly or to a 
large exjent been comprised of gasolines imported during the period. This fact 
nd other facts relating to the business of the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, 
dicate that, in operating their refineries in 1924, Ontario manufacturers obtained 
lower ratio of profit from gasolines so produced than they could have recovered, 
ad they restricted their sales to gasoline purchased at distress prices in the 
nited States of America. 
__ The retail prices at which imported gasolines were sold in Toronto having— 
the figures before mentioned be accepted—provided approximate gross margins 
between six and three-quarter cents and eleven and one-half cents per gallon 
uring certain months of 1924, question arose as to why independent and small 
ealers did not import direct and then intervene and cut prices in Toronto in 
e same manner as happened at Woodstock and Simcoe and other points in 
lower Western Ontario. Wholesale dealers, service station operators and retail 
dealers conducting businesses in Toronto, were, therefore, examined to obtain 
mn answer to such question and their testimony was as follows:— 


_ Importers, who were examined, stated quite frankly, that they had followed 
the prices set by the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, in respect to gasolines 
manufactured by that company in Canada. They admitted that such prices had 
roduced substantial margins of gross profits at different times in 1924 and 
claimed that they were fully justified in accepting such profits, having regard 
the fact that the gasoline business runs in cycles, requiring substantial earn- 
gs in one period to offset reduced earnings or losses in others, if a fair average 
ite of profit is to be obtained over each period of years. They maintained that 
ere was no just reason from their standpoint and under such conditions why 
ey should have cut prices in Toronto to meet rates quoted at other points in 
ntario where dealers were able either to operate at a lower burden of expense 
or else—considering themselves practically free of expense—handled gasolines as 
adjuncts to other business and at a nominal cost. Several of such wholesale 
dealers also presented statements which showed that their ratio of expense was 
such that they must have operated at serious loss had they attempted to meet 
such rates. Those examined claimed that competition in Toronto was in no 
limited, but that such market was open to access by any importer, jobber 
retailer who might choose to make the necessary investment and obtain 
lities for the conduct of business. These conditions, they said, were in force 
In 1924 and they knew of no reasons why they had not been availed of, unless 
as that persons having knowledge of the business understood its profitable 

a unprofitable cycles and had, therefore, hesitated to make the comparatively 
heavy investment necessary to enter upon operations there. As a further possible 
Teason for lack of competition in Toronto similar to that met with in Woodstock 
nd Simcoe, they pointed out—(and in accord with statements which they 
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submitted)—that construction and operation of a service station in Toronto 
demanded the investment of as high as $50,000, dependent upon location and 
size of the station operated, and they gave it as their opinion that this fact and 
the moderate rate of profits obtained over periods of years had constituted a 
deterrent to those persons who might otherwise have been moved to enter upon 
the business and cut prices, relying upon existing conditions in 1924 and future 
possible abnormal markets for their support and profit. ph 

Jobbers with smaller ranges of business and operating in and around Toronto 
were also examined and they claimed that the expenses attendant upon their 
business had been such that they had been only too glad to follow the prices 
set and accept the margins given; they contended that even with such margins 
it had been difficult for them to operate and they complained that the volumes 
of business which they were able to do, and their markets, were largely restricted 
by the character of the agreements entered into by many curb pump owners 
in Toronto with the larger dealers. Statements and evidence submitted by such 
witnesses showed that in several instances their businesses had not produced 
adequate profits, but that many of them had sustained losses over the periods 
of their operations. 

Distributors who conducted tank wagon and retail businesses in and around 
Toronto also testified and certain of them stated that they had endeavoured to 
increase their trade by selling at reduced wholesale and retail prices within 
Toronto, and, in 1924—their evidence was that they had met with little or no 
success by so doing and they voiced it as their opinion that this was largely 


due to the fact that the public of Toronto is suspicious of gasolines sold at 


reduced prices when offered by any other than well-known dealers and that it @ 
will not readily purchase the same. ; 


As opposed to this latter evidence, testimony was given by the owner of 
an important service station located in one of the larger centres outside of 
Toronto that he had examined conditions in Toronto and was satisfied that if 
a proper location could be obtained with railway trackage available he could 
establish and conduct a retail business and earn substantial returns by selling 
at reduced price. He stated, however, that the time had not been propitious 
during 1925 for so doing, for the reason that prices charged for gasolines of 
Ontario manufacture were so reduced—when compared with import costs of 
American gasolines—that little or no margin was left to importers out of which 
to meet the costs of doing business. 


After carefully considering the above evidence and other relative facts testi- 
fied to I am of the opinion that the retail price levels which obtained in Toronto 
and certain other points of Ontario during parts of 1924, and the lack of com- 
petition there similar to that which prevailed in Woodstock and Simcoe were 
attributable to the following causes: 


(a) The inability on the part of wholesale dealers, with their higher 
burdens of expense, to sell at Woodstock and Simcoe prices without sustain- 
ing losses varying in extent according to costs met with in doing business. 

(6) The adoption of a common policy on the part of importers, whole- 
sale dealers and distributors to follow prices set by the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany, Limited, for gasolines manufactured by that Company in Canada. 

(c) The inability of retail dealers and independent curb pump oper- 
ators taking their supply from tank wagon deliveries in Toronto to reduce > 
prices, having regard to the reduced margin of profits obtained by them. 

(d) The measure of control exercised by refiners, wholesale dealers and 


importers over retail distribution in Toronto through the medium of service _ 


stations owned or operated by them and curb pumps under sale or rental 
agreements with them. 
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(ec) The apparent unwillingness of investors in 1924, from whatever 
cause it may have arisen—either by reason of the amount of capital invest- 
- ment required or the average profit return promised over a period of years— 
to invest in service stations in Toronto and other points in Ontario and to 
sell gasolines through their medium at reduced prices. 


- Retail prices paid in Hamilton in the same period were lower than those 
paid in Toronto by from one and one-half to three cents per gallon and beyond 
slight variation in transportation costs this condition was attributable, accord- 
g to evidence given, to the fact that distributors there did not follow Imperial 
Oil Company, Limited, prices—as a policy common to all—but certain of them 
dealing in imported gasolines reduced their retail prices and other dealers fol- 
lowed suit. Reductions in wholesale prices were allowed by refiners and import- 
ers to their customers to permit them to meet such competition, and—in general 
—this policy was largely followed at other points in Ontario where competition 
f a similar character was met. 

As of date July 1, 1924, tank wagon prices of gasolines sold at Toronto and 
other points in Ontario were 274 cents per imperial gallon, such prices having 
been set by the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, and followed by other refiners 
and wholesale distributors. Laid down costs of gasolines imported from the 
United States of America amounted at the time to between 174 to 184 cents per 


imperial gallon and importers were, therefore, left with a gross margin of 
between nine and ten cents per gallon to cover their costs of doing business and 
their profits. In September, 1924, tank wagon prices dropped to 2635 cents per 
gallon, but import prices also dropped to about the same extent so that the 
margin left did not vary to any important degree. By November 1, 1924, how- 
ever, the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, had dropped its tank wagon prices 
to 205 cents per imperial gallon when, with import costs remaining between 16 
and 18 cents, the margin left to importers became reduced to between two and 
one-half and four and one-half cents per gallon. Tank wagon prices set by the 
Imperial Oil Company, Limited, and the approximate laid down costs of imported 
gasolines, with the margins left available for importers were from July 1, 1924, 


forward as follows: 


i 2 3 
Tank Laid Down Gross Margin 
Date Wagon Costs of obtained 
a Price Imported between 
Gasolines 1 and 2 
ce c c. c c 
Aen A ene teen ccc cep echo SON Lae ale Sie 27-5 17-5 to 18-5 9 to 10 
Sgr Ban o(ese, GE ad ee ee eee 26-5. 16-75 to 17-5 9 to 9-75 
iteameiame ere eed acc bea ss 20-5 16 to 18 2-5 to 4-5 
PSBIUNT EE, «NEES a 6G a eae rere eee 20-5 17 to 17-5 3 to 3-5 
DEES, es I SE CS an eae On 22-5 16-5 to 17-25 5-25 to 6 
cr ere ee 8 vies se Da ee v8 24-5 21 to 22-5 2 to 3-5 
Oe se CA Rees 8 eine ee gn 23-5 20 to 20-5 3 to 3-5 
FES ne Gad BGS OeO Ee RIE aae oe eo eee 27-5 21-5 to 23 4-5 to 6 
(Ce Bo uae otc SRS ae ee ope ee 27-5 23-5 to 25:5 2 to 4 
Ee lees Ais Class Sia cist oa tre 27-5 23-5 to 25-5 2 to 4 


_ Officers of the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, stated that such reduction 
in tank wagon prices had been put into effect after careful consideration of con- 
ons by its Board of Directors, which had come to the conclusion that many 
ants had been estabiished in 1924 which could not continue to operate in a 
ormal market and that a weakening of prices would take place in consequence. 
he Board thereupon, according to the testimony of such officers, authorized 
ductions in tank wagon prices and such reductions were, they said, maintained 


seen. 
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in November and December, 1924, in the belief that should they be increased 
comparatively short period of time would elapse before they would again req 
to be reduced, when the fluctuations in price would annoy the public. The 

maintained that consideration of market conditions had alone dominated the 
policy of the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, in respect of the reductions a 
later increases put into effect, and they contended that the policy followed h 
been beneficial to the people of Ontario in that it had served to provide them 
with gasolines at low relative levels when compared with United States prices. 

As before mentioned, costs of administration and wholesale distribution 
amount to three and one-half cents as a minimum, and six and three-quarter 
cents as an approximate maximum per gallon of gasolines sold, and with thi 
the case the policy put into force by the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, in fix- 
ing tank wagon prices at the levels mentioned had the effect—when compare 
with import costs of gasolines—of compelling a number of other wholesale dis 
tributors and importers to do business at a loss, some for portions of the perio 
between November, 1924, and July 15, 1925, and others for the whole of it. I 
also affected the businesses and margins obtained by smaller jobbers and retailer. 
who were importing and selling direct to the public. With this the effect, certain 
of those examined complained that the Imperial Oi! Company, Limited, ha 
adopted such policy for the express purpose—in their opinion—of embarrassing _ 
and discouraging competitors who depended upon the importation of gasolines — 
for their supply and as a reprisal for the competition which had existed at 
different points in Ontario during certain months in 1924. They claimed that if 
the policy had not been adopted for such express purpose, it had, in any event 
such a practical effect. Officers of the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, emphati 
cally denied that there had been any such intention on the part of their com 
pany and they maintained insistently that the course pursued had been adopte 
for the reasons stated by them and for those reasons only. Whatever the rea 
sons for its adoption may have been the policy had the effect of providing gaso 
lines to the people of Ontario at lower prices—from November 1, 1924, forward 
—than would undoubtedly have otherwise obtained, and below, in certain 
instances, relative American prices. It had the further effect also of inducing a 
number of distributors and retailers to purchase from Canadian manufacturers 
in 1925, or to enter into contracts with them for the supply of gasolines, wher 
in 1924 such dealers had obtained their supplies by importation. 

With admission that prices set by the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, wer 
followed as a matter of general policy, and in most localities by other wholesale 
dealers in Ontario, question was raised as to what, if any, reason there was to 
prevent the Imperial Oil Company, Limited—with acquiescence of such dealers” 
—from increasing prices of gasolines to an abnormal extent and procuring exces: 
sive profits if it—and they—should at any time desire to do so. Officers of 
the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, maintained that there was no possibility 
of it and other dealers enforcing such a condition and claimed that as sellin 
prices of gasolines bear a direct relation to the cost of erude oils in the United 
States, any attempt on the part of Canadian producers to unduly enhance prices — 
would be met by heavy importations of gasolines when price reductions + 
normal levels would immediately be enforced. Accounts submited by the 
Imperial Oil Company. Limited, and the profits obtained from its operations in- 
Canada show that it has not taken advantage of the position which it occupies — 
to obtain prices out of line with costs, for at no time during the periods under 
review were its profits shown to be unreasonable or exorbitant; as to whethe 
Ontario prices are or are not regulated by American competition, and to th 
extents suggested is, however, a matter which appears to be somewhat open 
question in view of the following conditions. ee 

Attached hereto as Schedule “D” is a statement showing the relative ret 
prices for gasolines sold in Toronto, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit fo 
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rie s —s as # w¥ 
d between Janua 


: ry 1, 1924, and July 15, 1925. This statement shows 
t as a general rule Toronto prices were higher than relative prices at Buffalo, 
Shicago, Cleveland and Detroit in the period between January 1 and November 
1924, and to extents varying as high in one instance as five and one-half cents 
r imperial gallon; that a difference of about one per cent per gallon 
sted in January, 1925, between Toronto prices and those of Detroit and 
Chicago; while Buffalo and Cleveland prices were about level with them. From 
“March ist, 1925, forward, prices at Detroit and Chicago were about equal— 
elatively—to those at Toronto; those at Cleveland slightly higher; while Buf- 
alo prices exceeded Toronto prices by from three and one-half to four cents per 
allon. The conditions which obtained between January and November Ist, 
1924, do not, in my opinion, tend to uphold the contentions of officers of the 
mperial Oil Company, Limited, or to prove that Ontario prices have at all times 
been regulated by American prices; on the contrary they serve to indicate that 
so long as all the principal refiners and wholesale importers in Canada shall 
ollow a common policy with respect to prices charged and also retain a sub- 
stantial measure of control over retail distribution in any locality, they can 
render such competition largely ineffective there. 
- Whatever be the conditions which may have prevailed—or now obtain— 
in Ontario relative to the manufacture, importation and wholesale and retail 
gale of gasolines and lubricating oils—including those above mentioned—the 
estion as to whether reasonable or unfair prices are being or have been charged 
must in the ultimate be answered by the extent of the net profits obtained. To 
this end balance sheets, profit and loss accounts and the other statements men- 
tioned in the early part of this report, were obtained from seven of the prin- 
cipal refiners and wholesale dealers, and these statements were carefully 
analyzed and considered in all their elements. With such consideration it became 
learly apparent that, just as with businesses of other character, wide variations 
existed in the volumes of business done and costs of operating to the different 
refiners and dealers, and that with such the case certain of them were able to 
obtain substantial earnings at times when others operating on the same margins 
and selling at the same general prices were unable to do business except at a loss. 


It was agreed that information given to me by each of the refiners and 
dealers mentioned should be held as confidential for the purposes of the enquiry 
and I may not, therefore, report the capital invested, volume of business done 
and the earnings obtained by each. After excluding investments, which did not 
relate to operations in Canada, but including capital and profits of subsidiaries 
operating in Canada and adjusting depreciation and other allowances to a 
common and equitable basis, the statements submitted showed that over the 
period of five years beginning January 1st, 1920, and ending December 31st, 
1924, the combined net profits of the three refiners operating in Ontario did not 
- exceed an average of eight per cent per annum on the combined-capital they so 
employed. Such statements also showed that profitable and lean years were 
met with within such period, the most profitable having been the year 1920, and 
the least profitable the year 1923. 


_____ Earnings of wholesale dealers were more difficult to deal with on an average - 
_ basis than were those of refiners, for the reason that very wide variations 

btained in their volumes of business and costs of operation. Two of such 

alers also were operating in 1920, while the third commenced operations in 

1921 and the fourth in 1923. Those who gained profits as compared with those 

ho sustained losses in such period were in number as follows:— 
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Number 
Year Number who 

" Operating | Earned 

: Profits 
FDO ese IE eT hE Oc ai ee a 2 1 
OER eae eg Noein ean Pr RN rea Aes GW ON igs econ ca 3 1 
11 VES eee HORNE etre paler ME ERM ME AY SN A Cie Ab Sih eSNG ns care 3 2 
TODS ee es ee ee eB OO ad te se tee a 4 3 
1 5S), ee irene aes Nee ante AU Mn Oren Me Nn ee NEN ee Wiconcins S 4 2 


The rates of profits obtained by certain of such importers and distributors 
in the above period were considerably greater than those obtained by Ontario 
refiners and were largest in 1924, when they were able to buy gasolines in the 
United States of America at distress prices and sell them at many points in 
Ontario at rates equal to those obtained for gasolines of Ontario manufacture; 
statements available for the enquiry indicated, however, that the rates of profit 
of such importers and distributors had become very much reduced in the first 
six months of 1925. Other such wholesale dealers, whose accounts were exam- 
ined, did business at a loss over the whole period of their operations in Ontario 
up to December 31st, 1924, and also in the year 1924, when their widest margins 
of sales of gasolines were obtained. i 

Statements submitted by the seven refiners and wholesale dealers herein 
mentioned showed that their average investment in ninety-six service stations 
owned or operated by them throughout Ontario was $19,181. A large propor- 
tion of such stations had been operating for periods of less than one year and 
while accounts submitted showed costs of operation in certain instances as low 
as three and one-half cents per gallon, the expenses of the majority of the sta- 
tions, with their businesses in the course of development, were higher, running 
up to as much as eight cents per gallon in certain instances. Accounts sub- 
mitted in respect of forty-eight stations in Toronto showed that the average — 
capital investment in them was $24,830 and that otherwise conditions relating 
to their operation were largely similar to those which obtained with respect to 
operation of service stations throughout Ontario, as a whole. ae 

Summarizing the evidence given and the opinions and conclusions hereinbe- — 
fore expressed, I therefore report that— co 


(1) No standard specifications prevail with respect to the manufacture a 
sale of automobile lubricating oils in Ontario, but the public there is compelled 
to rely for its protection upon the fair dealing and honesty of the retailers from 
whom it shall purchase such oils, and in the case of branded oils and those sold 
in sealed packages, upon the responsibility and reputation of the refiners and 
wholesale dealers distributing them. a” 


(2) Sales of automobile lubricating oils amount to iene three and four 


per cent in volume of the quantity of gasolines sold in Ontario, and the price 
at which such oils are ordinarily sold vary between 100 and 200 per cent i 
advance of their cost to wholesale dealers. Net earnings obtained by refine 
wholesale dealers and retailers show that these margins do not leave unreason 
able or excessive net profits, but that they are largely absorbed by costs o! 
administration, selling, advertising, packages and handling to wholesale dealers 


and by handling and other attendant expenses to retailers. © 


(3) Analyses of samples obtained during July and August, 1925, show that 
many of the gasolines then being sold in Ontario were of superior quality an 
all of those analyzed with one exception—an imported product—were withi 
United States Motor Gasoline Specifications. In the case of the exception men- 
tioned it was admitted that it had been purchased on a price and gravity basis 
without further specifications as to quality. = 
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idence was given by officers of the three refiners and four wholesale 
mentioned, that no association, understanding or agreement exists, or 
s existed, having for its purpose the fixing of prices at which gasolines are sold 
the people of Ontario. Lists of stockholders, with information as to share 
rants outstanding, were submitted and evidence given that so far as known 
no common ownership of shares existed. It was further testified by the officers 
each company that it had no interest, direct or indirect, in the ownership of 
my of the other companies or in the conduct or administration of their affairs. 
cept such evidence. 


(5) It was admitted by the other refiners and wholesale dealers who were 
nined that they had each adopted the policy of following prices set by the 
yperial Oil Company, Limited, in respect of gasolines manufacturéd and sold 
it in Ontario and this course was upheld by them as conforming to ordinary 
ade practices—in view of the predominant position held by the Imperial Oil 
mpany, Limited, in the trade in Canada—and justified by them on the grounds 
advantage and necessity. 


(6) In the year 1924 a heavy overproduction of gasolines took place in the 
United States of America and large quantities were forced upon the market and 
Id at reduced and distress prices. Canadian refiners, with stocks of crude oils 
hand and commitments to purchase, were unable to meet the prices at which 
ch gasolines could be imported into Ontario and sold, except at the cost of 
ses. Accordingly they continued to charge—so far as they were able to do so 
tates which were commensurate with the costs of crude oils to them. As a 
sult of the adoption and carrying out of such policy prices for gasolines in 
‘oronto—and many other points in Ontario—exceeded relative prices at Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit in amounts varying between one-quarter cent 
five and one-half cents (in an extreme case) per imperial gallon, at times 
within the period betwen March 1 and November 1, 1924. Variations in prices 
also obtained between retail rates at many points in Ontario and in the most 
reme case testified to, a difference of ten cents per imperial gallon occurred. 


_ Prices for gasolines of Ontario manufacture were reduced about November 
1924, and with such reductions—and a more than proportionate increase in 
_ Yates thereafter charged by American producers for their gasolines—a point was 

cs reached by March 1, 1925, when Ontario prices became less than relative prices 

charged at certain points in the United States of America, and this condition 
continued up to August 1, 1925, the end of the period under review. Variations 
tween*the prices charged at different points in Ontario also became reduced 
and by July 15, 1925, they did not exceed three cents per imperial gallon as a 
_ Maximum for gasolines of ordinary quality—freight adjustments being taken 
0 account. 


_ (7) It was contended by the refiners and wholesale dealers examined that 
loption of the common policy in Clause (5) mentioned did not permit or allow 
m to-increase or unduly enhance prices of gasolines to the people of Ontario, 
they maintained that as costs of manufacture of gasolines bear a direct 
i ion to costs of crude oils (which have for the most part to be purchased 
In the United States of America) any attempt to charge excessive prices in 
Ontario would immediately be met by the importation of gasolines from the 
_ United States of America when price reductions to reasonable levels would be 
_ enforced. Under normal conditions such contention cannot be otherwise than 
ct. Ontario prices exceeded relative American prices, however, in the 
d between March 1 and November 1, 1924, and with this the case it is 
opinion that regulation of Ontario prices by the importation of American 
asolines can be and was rendered largely ineffective at the points and within 
the times referred to by reason of 
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(a) The adoption by refiners and importers of the policy of followin 
prices of the Imperial Oil Company, Limited; 

(b) Operation of service stations by refiners and wholesale dealer 
and “we 
(c) The measure of control maintained by refiners and wholesale. 
dealers over curb pumps under sale and rental agreements. ie 


. e, Ls " 
The ability of refiners and importers to render the competition of American 
gasolines partially ineffective, in so far as regulation of Ontario prices 1s con 
cerned, makes it clear that they are able to exercise a large measure of contr 
over the wholesale and retail rates at which gasolines are sold in Ontario. The 
have not, in my opinion, however, taken any undue or improper advantage o 
this power, and departure by any importer with a substantial volume of business - 
from adherence to the common policy mentioned, would immediately terminate 1t. 


(8) Combined net earnings of the three refiners operating in Ontario aver. 
aged approximately eight per cent per annum on the combined capital employec 
by them in Canada over the five years between January 1, 1920, and December 
31, 1924, and in no year within such period were the profits of any of such 
refiners excessive In amount. : 


(9) Profits obtained in 1924 were substantial in the case of certain importers 
who were able to purchase gasolines at distress prices and sell them at rates 
equal to those obtained by refiners on products of Canadian manufacture. The 
rates so charged yielded little profit, however, and in one instance losses to other 
wholesale dealers and importers who sold at the same prices within that period, 
while adjustment of the prices of the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, substan- 
tially reduced the margins obtained by ‘all importers in the period between 
November 1, 1924, and July 15, 1925. Average profits obtained by importers 
and wholesale dealers within the period between January 1, 1920, and December 
31, 1924, were—where earned—in excess of those obtained by refiners, but such 
profits were not excessive; losses sustained by other dealers within the period of 
their operations were, in certain instances, of substantial relative amount when 
compared with the capital employed and volume of business done. ao 


(10) I find and report that prices charged were reasonable and fair for 
gasolines sold to the people of Ontario in the period between January 1, 1924, _ 
and July 15, 1925—this having regard to the extent of the profits recovered and 
losses sustained by refiners and wholesale dealers, and notwithstanding certain 
of the conditions hereinbefore set out. : 


(11) During certain periods of 1924 retail prices for gasolines at Toronto _ 
and other points in Ontario were considerably higher than those required to be 
paid at Woodstock and Simcoe, for example. Variations in such prices were, in 
my opinion, attributable to these conditions, namely :— a 

(a) Dealers in Woodstock and Simcoe possessed railway trackage and 
capacity facilities and were, therefore, able during 1924 to purchase gasolines 
in tank car quantities and at distress prices. They then retailed such gaso- 
lines through service stations operated by them as adjuncts to other busi- 
nesses and in so doing disregarded expenses which ordinarily require to 
be recovered from gasoline sales. Conducting their service station operations _ 
upon these bases they sold gasolines throughout the year 1924 at retail prices 
which averaged 5-55 cents per gallon above such import and reduced costs 
to them. eee 

(b) The aggregate burden of expense sustained by the refiners, whole- _ 

sale dealers and retailers examined, and in connection with wholesale and 
retail sale of gasolines in Ontario during 1924 amounted to a minimum of 
six and one-half cents and a maximum of ten and one-half cents per gallon 
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ooistock ea ee ier left refiners and tan where they were 
le to sell at Woodstock and Simcoe prices without sustaining losses. 


‘These conditions, with adoption of the common policy on the part of 
ters to adhere to Imperial Oil Company, Limited, prices, the increased 
paid by certain of such importers for gasolines of improved quality, and 
willingness of independent service station owners to operate on bases 
milar to those which obtained in Simcoe and Woodstock were, I find, responsible 
she variations in price mentioned. 
I desire, in conclusion, to acknowledge the courtesies and assistance given 
> by officers of the Department of Public Works and Highways for the 
Province of Ontario, and by Dr. L. F. Goodwin, of Queen’s University, Kingston. 


* 
eens 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd.) G. T. CLARKSON. 
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- MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusr or Commons, 
Turspay, March 15, 1932. 


"Members present: Messrs. Baker, Bothwell, Donnelly, Euler, Hanson, 
fatthews, McPhee, Peck, Perley, Pettit, Ralston, Smoke, Stanley, Vallance. 


The committee again took under consideration the reference with respect 
olene prices. 


The Chairman informed the committee that a number of communications 
ad been received in reference to local conditions obtaining throughout Canada 
nd suggested that all such be referred to the subcommittee for consideration. 


is procedure was adopted. 
he McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, appeared before the commit- 


by its President, J. Irwin, its Comptroller, L. ‘A. Brooks, its traffic manager 
nd the Company Secretary. 


= Mr. Irwin expressed his regrets that due to a throat affection he was barely 
ble to speak and Mr. Brooks was called, sworn and examined. 


~The witness filed several statements of costs and capitalization. (See 
ppendix, to the printed Proceedings and Evidence.) 


: Much of the evidence required by the committee was not presently available 
the examination was necessarily adjourned. The Company agreed to attend 
later date with the required information. 


the company agreed to submit its books and records to the committee 
or if and when required. 


% On motion of Mr. Ralston the subcommittee was empowered to control 
nd direct the work of the committee auditor. 


he chairman informed the committee that the officers of the Imperial Oil 
ould be in attendance at the next meeting, Thursday, March 17, 1932. 


tatements “A” and “B” filed by the witness will appear as an Appendix 
later number of the printed Proceedings and Evidence. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HousE or Commons, 
Tuespay, March 15, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 10.30 
clock. 
The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we seem to have a quorum; we shall proceed 
with the inquiry into the price of gasoline to the Canadian consumer. 
[have been receiving a number of letters and telegrams, and I have handed 
those to the clerk. I would suggest, with your permission, that these be 
reviewed by the sub-committee. With your permission I will ask those who 
~ receive communications with respect to local situations, to pass them to the 
clerk of the Committee, and they will receive attention in the way I have 
- suggested. 
Mr. Hanson: It is quite obvious that we cannot investigate local situations 
here, except incidentally. I think Dr, Donnelly has outlined in a general way 
what the Committee should do. 


~The Cuatrman: I think the best way to proceed is to ask the companies 
to give what information they have, and answer what questions we ask, first 
in regard to costs of production. Having taken that up, which we are doing 
-day, and having exhausted that subject, we shall proceed to costs of dis- 
bution. It seems to me that that is the fair way to proceed, and therefore 
_I have asked the McColl-Frontenac Company to appear to-day on the ques- 
tion of costs. I hope we will get through with that question to- day, and then 
_ for Thursday I have sommoned the Imperial Oil to give us the cost of opera- 
tions. Following that I would suggest that we ask the British American to 
come and give us their version of the costs, if that meets with your approval. 
shall now ask the McColl-Frontenae witness to give his evidence, but before 
_ calling on him, I am going to introduce Mr. Irwin to the Committee. Mr. 
_ Irwin is the president of the McColl-Frontenac Company, and he will say a 
word or two to the Committee before Mr. coe gives his evidence. 


Mr. Irwin, President, McColl-Frontenac: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, 
_ unfortunately I have developed a very bad cold “abich has developed into laryn- 
_ gitis, for which I am very sorry, because I desired to be the chief witness here 
_ this morning. However, Mr. Brooks, who is comptroller of our company and is 
familiar with all the operations of it, was brought along by me, and I shall 
ask him to deputize for me. I could only speak for a very short time before 
¥ my voice would fail. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Brooks. 


Mr. Lestiz ArTtHurR Brooks, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Si Q. Mr. Brooks, have you any cost sheets or other documents pertaining 
to the matters before the Committee? 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Just before you answer that question—what is your position with the 
company; what are your duties?—A. I am the comptroller of the company. 
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Q. Financial comptroller?—A. Comptroller, ih is, broadly spea 
comptroller of finances and accounting. 

Q. In the accounting department?—A. Yes. 

The CuatrMAN: Have you any other questions? 

Mr. Hanson: No; I wished to make it plain who he was, what his ee ies 
were. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any cost sheets to distribute?—-A. I have prepared cost bee 
of the various products which we manufacture and sell to the public throughov 
Canada, and I am prepared to submit those respecting the manufacture al 
sale of gasoline, 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. Just before you go into that, may I ask a question. Is your compan: 
a Canadian company ?—A. It is a purely Canadian company. 


Q. Are you producers of gasoline?—A. We manufacture all gasoline se 
crude. 


Q. Where are your refineries?—A. We have one in Montreal and one i 
Toronto. 


Are you owners of crude oil wells?—A. No. 
. Where do you buy your raw material?—A. Mostly from the States. 
. Which field?—A. Some from Oklahoma, some from Texas. 


. How is it transported to Canada?—A. By boat. 
. By water?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


. Your own boat?—A. Through the boats held on long-time charter. 
Have you a statement that you wish to make?—A. Yes. 
Just let us have the statement. 


By Hon. Mr. Euler: 


Q. Do you refine all gasoline yourselves or do you buy some?—A. We bu 
some gasoline, and we refine the bulk of it. 


Q. What percentage would you say; that is, approximately?—A. Abo 
between 85 and 90 per cent of what we sell is our own product. 
By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. About what proportion of the Canadian trade do you command in your. 
‘company ?—A. J did not quite get that. 

Q. About what proportion of the Canadian demand do you eee und 
present conditions?—A. I do not think I am able to answer that question. — 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. How much gasoline do you sell?—A. About 64,000 ,000 gallons a year. 
Mr. Hanson: About 10 per cent. 


Mr. Donnetiy: About 10 per cent. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. You have only one copy of those cost sheets?—A. I have two copies. — 


Mr. BotHwE.: I think it might be well, Mr. Chairman to have Mr. Brook 
go through that statement and give us an explanation of what it means. © 
Mr. Hanson: I think it would be very much better if we could have it an 
follow it with him, because we cannot keep it in our heads. 


The CuatrmMan: You might go leisurely through that, and make it oles 
to the committee as you go along. 


ee 


LOO 


rill “A” is the cost and ee expenses and acd on the het 
chich we , manufacture. I will go through this. We made gross sales during .- 
past year of 57,873,452 gallons, which were sold to the public for $9,541,- 
28.61. That is our revenue or our selling value to the public in Canada. From 
it figure we have deducted freight and trucking from our refineries to destina- 
ion; aa is either to the bulk station or to the service station which supplies 
public 


By Hon. Mr. Euler: 


ine Vaal * OS | should like to ask you a question. Do you sell entirely through your 
own service station or do you sell to independent dealers?—A. Well, we sell 
_ through our own stations and to dealers. 

Q. Independent dealers?—A. Independent dealers. Freight and trucking to 
the refinery amounted to $709,124.82. Then there is a heavy item for taxes, 
both municipal and business tax, school taxes and so forth, amounting to 
103,044.71. Then the next deduction from the gross sales is sales tax, which 
mounts to $166,463.96. Then, the marketing expense the cost of putting that 
oduct before the public— 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


— Q. Just what is included in that?—A. Everything, tank wagon expense, 
wages, the tanking of the products, expense of maintenance of customers’ 
uipment—a dozen and one different things. 


y: 


* 


— By Mr. Donnelly: 
_ Q. Advertising?—A. Advertising is included in that. That is, $1,343,- 


355.48. 

Oe By Mr. Hanson: 
— Q. Just what does that work out per gallon to the consumer?—A. To the 
onsumer? 
_ Q. Yes.—A. That one item? The cost to us per gallon on sales is 2.32 c. 
_ Q. That is very large—A. Then, following that is general administration 
ind depreciation, $997,320.69. 


a By Mr. Bothwell: 
Qs What is that figure again?—A. $997,320.69. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


-_ Q. General depreciation. What is your set-up for that?—A. General ad- 
Tuinistration and depreciation. 

QQ. Administration and depreciation?—A. Yes. 

~Q. Do you. separate them? It seems to me they ought to be separated.— 
They are separated in our books. 

Q. You separate them here, please.—A. I cannot separate them here, sir, I 


-Q. You can get that information?—A. I can get that information. 

~~ Q. Why do you set them up together here?—A. Well, the figures that I am 
‘quoting now are a summary, drawn from our books. If gt had anticipated you 
ma ask that question, I would have split those in two. It can easily be done. 
* 

By the Chairman: 


are. Can you get those separated if you telephone to Montreal this morning? 
15 very much doubt if I could do that, because we have— 
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together?—A. They are all in the balance sheet reflected in the surplus account. — 
Q. They are together here?—A. Well, these are expenses. : 
Q. They are debits—A. The figures that I have just read come to a total of 
$3,319,309.66, which deducted from the $9,541,028.61 give a net figure of $6,221,- 
718.95, which is the net to the refinery. In other words, the profit made, the 
profit after the distribution of the product has been charged against the selling ~ 
price. Do I make myself clear? Now, from that $6,221,718.95 we deduct the 
price of crude oil and other materials entering into the manufacturing of gasolene, 
These products amounted ta $4,102,277.28. z 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Can you tell us at this stage what the average cost of your crude oil was 
last year?—A. I cannot tell you that sir, not at the moment. I can get that for __ 
you. Deducted from that last figure is the inventory adjustment of $14,843.22, 
which leaves a total cost of crude oil and other materials of $4,087,434.06. Add 
to that the actual manufacturing expenses, or the cost of refining the crude oil, 
and producing gasolene, and the other products which are manufactured at the 
refinery, amounting to $931,754.49. Then, there is a further figure of deprecia- __ 
tion on the refinery assets of $149,469.72, and taxes on the refinery properties, _ 
$55,365.39, a total manufacturing cost of $5,224,023.66. Deducting that figure 
from the $6,221,718.95, we have the net earnings from gasolene before providing 
for income tax or for interest on borrowed money, that is, bonds, $997,695.29, 
or 1.72 cents per imperial gallon. That is the first statement, and covers what 
we produce at our own refineries. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the interest on borrowed money?—A. Interest on bonds. . a 
Q. What does that amount to?—A. We have ten millions of bonds, out- 
standing, approximately $600,000 a year. Now, the statement marked “B’— 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. For the year ending when?—A. January 31, 1932, the last fiscal year of 
the company. : 
Q. I was not here when you began, but I understand what you have been 
doing is separating the two operations; that is, the refinery operation from the 
sale and distribution operation—A. Exactly. — 
Q. You have taken the gross revenue, as you finally received it from the 
customer, and deducted all costs of distribution and sale?—A. Yes. : 
Q. But there has been no allowance for providing interest except one rather — 
nebulous item of depreciation and administration?—A. Yes. Aa 
Q. Therefore you have thrown back all the profits, whatever they might _ 
be, in the refinery operation?—A. No, the distributing end, distribution, has been __ 
charged or rather the figures that I have shown in distribution here have been _ 
charged with what they should be charged—the cost of taking our products from 
the refinery and delivering it to the public. a 
Q. But in the costs you have taken the gross revenue?—A. Yes. aM 
Q. You have deducted the cost of the sales and distribution operations, and 
all the rest you put back as the gross receipt from refinery operations?—A. Yes. __ 
Q. Which has to be reduced by the cost of crude and by the cost of manu- __ 
facturing and by depreciation and all other charges which are made against— __ 
A. Exactly. 
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-efinery Brtcaticn? A. Yes. 
erefore, you have brought out a profit of 1:72 cents?—A. 1-72 cents. 
 Q. Per gallon wadly in connection with refinery operation, and you are 
lowing net profit you say in connection with sales distribution?—A. No. 
_ Q. I understand you to say that income tax and interest as well has to be 
n off?—A. Yes; but this 1-72 is after distributing expenses. 
Q. I know that. You have taken off distributing expenses first —A. Exactly. 
Q. That is in lump— —A. Yes. 
Q. Then you have the net amount after as the proceeds of the product of 
ur refinery ?—A. That is correct, sir. 
Q. Then you take off from that net amount the cost of manufacturing in 
ur refinery, and the cost of crude and whatever charges there are?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Leaving, let us say, a gross profit, if you like, per gallon of gasoline 
produced there— —A. Yes 
= Q.—of 1-72 cents. aA Ves. 
_ Q. Then you say that there should be charged interest on borrowed money 
editing to $600,000 a year, and income taxes.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Did you say what these were? 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: He did not say what the income tax was. 


_. The Witness: I have not the income tax figures here. I have stopped at 
that point in this statement. 


By Hon. Mr. Euler: 


— Q. That is all you do. You are not showing what profit you are making 
from your service stations as such. I take it your service stations are charged 
much a gallon for each gallon of gasoline—A. Yes. 

_ Q. You sell it at a certain price, and you take the profit made by your 
service station. That is not what you have done in the statement that you 
have made.—A. That factor lies behind the figures of depreciation in this 
statement. 

_ Q. You have given the figure of 1-72 cents a gallon as the net profit that 
u are making. That is, before you provide for certain other things you men- 
ion as the whole enterprise, everything including manufacturing, selling to your 
ervice stations, independent stations—— 


Mr. Hanson: No, [ did not understand that. All refinery operations. 
Hon. Mr. Evter: No. 
The Cuarrman: No. 


By Hon. Mr. Euler: 


_ Q. You have not separated the profit you are making through service stations 

ym what you are making through manufacturing?—A. Not in this statement, 

That is the profit regardless of how it is made: 

Q. The net final profit you are making per gallon.—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Whether you are selling to service stations or selling to independent 
dealers?—A. Whether we sell in tank cars or tank wagons, or independent 

alers, or to our own service stations. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


‘< Ze: Does that 1-72 include your profits on other products besides gasoline, 
; it just simply gasoline?—A. That is purely gasoline. 


# 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. In refining your gasoline, you will ae getting also kerosene and — 
products from the same operation?—A. We would be. Those figures are : 
included in this. : 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: : 

Q. How do you separate the costs of handling other products that ar 
not refined through your service stations?—A. Some of those costs can b 
charged direct to the product. For example, freight. You move a freight car 
a tank car of gasoline, and you know it is gasoline. If it is kerosene, you know i 
is kerosene. If it is fuel oil, you know that. You can charge that direct. Yo 
can charge many of the other expenses direct; but there are other items which — 
cannot be charged direct, my salary, for example. There is no way of dis. 
tributing between gasoline and kerosene or fuel oil, the matter of my salary. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. That all goes into overhead?—A. All goes into overhead, and that is 
described— 
Q. So that you have different operations?—A. Over all the products, yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. How do you distribute the cost of crude?—A. The cost of crude i 
charged into the refinery and allocated over the products that are produced. — 
Q. What method of computation do you use to allocate them?—A. Tha 
would be a very difficult question to answer at the moment. 
€. You must have some method that is adopted generally, I would say.— 
A. We have a method, and it is a method that is, I think, common to ma: 
refineries and it is based on a book published some years ago by an eminen 
British accountant in conjunction with an American accountant. That oe 
is the system that we are using to establish our refining costs. 
Q. Can you tell us what that system is?—A. I do not think I can go on an 
tell it exactly intelligently this morning. I am perfectly willing to explain it to-— 
anyone whom you would care to send. I have not got the figures in front of me; — 
but I could give you that information, or give vour accountant that information, — 
by throwing the whole thing open to him, There are so. many factors tha 
enter into the manufacture of gasoline that figures have to be shown in orde: 
to answer that question intelligently. 7 


By Mr. Donnelly: Re, 


Q. In this price you give us here, in moo to crude, what amount of ecru 
is taken to make gasoline?—A. Seventy per cent. 
Q. That is the crude that is taken and has produced gasoline?—A. Only? 
Q. Only.—A. But of course in this figure of crude oil, there are ot 
materials— : : 
Q. What I mean is this: if you bring in 100 gallons of crude oil, you w 
get probably sixty or seventy—fifty to seventy gallons of gasoline out. of 
Do you charge it all to the gasoline, or do you charge the amount that you 
get—A. Only the portion that produces gasoline. That is all that is in th 
statement. ae 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Can you tell us what proportion that is?—A. That will vary with t! 
kind and type of crude that is being used. It is probably varying from day to 
day in our refineries. 
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You get your crude, yeu ra from Oklahoma, and from Texas? Now, 


Fr Q. Can you give us ie average price per month last seni that you paid 

0. gasoline?—A. I cannot do that, I am sorry. I have not the information here 

‘morning. 

~Q. Can you give us the cost of piping it to the gulf from these fields? Or 

do you buy it right at the gulf?—A. We buy it down at the posted price in the 
ds and pay the pipe-line charges to the gulf. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. That is a public utility charge and is well established 2. It is an 
tablished charge, yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Euler: 


_Q. Why do you buy refined gasoline when you are in the business of 
refining yourselves?—A. We have two refineries in eastern Canada, Montreal 
nd Toronto, which refine for the different parts of the east; but in western 
Canada we buy gasoline. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


~Q. From whom do you buy?—A. The Imperial Oil company. 
—Q. All gasoline within the last few years is purchased from the Imperial 
)i1?. pri Most of it within the last year. 


ae By Hon. Mr. Euler: 
~ Q. You do not import?—A. No, we do not; we have not imported this 


©, 
— Q. You buy from the Imperial Oil of Canada?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

~Q. What percentage of gasoline do-you get from thirty-five gravity?— 
I am afraid, Dr. Donnelly, I cannot answer that question this morning. 

: ~Mr. Donnetiy: Mr. Chairman, I do not think we are getting anywhere 
this morning. We want a man here who is going to tell us what they paid for 
rude oil for the last two or three years at the field. Then we want to know 
what it cost to ship it to the gulf. We want to know the cost of transporting 
to the refinery, and we want to know how much gasoline they got out of 
crude oil, that is, the average amount per gallon at the A.P.I. gravity; we want 
7 Eto know ‘what it cost them to produce this gasoline 


Mr. Hanson: And what it cost to get it distributed. 

eit Donneuuy: We have to start with that first. 

= Mr. Hanson: I think we are beginning in the reverse order. You are 
oming down from the top. 

The Cuairman: Mr. Brooks; will you go on with your second statement? 


Mr. Hanson: I see here a charge of 5-74 cents per gallon. It looks to me 
Ke ee of the whole. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


= a. Can you tell us what proportion you distribute to the service stations, 
n d what percentage you sell in tank car lots?—A. It will be a guess if I answer 
iat question, Dr. Donnelly. I am sorry I have no information here. 

. What is your price at Montreal in tank car lots for the average year ?— 
I don’t know that. 


ae he Neat Sea: 
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Q. Has it been on an average for the year, 134 cents?—A. That price— 

@. You have given us fifty-seven millions as being the number of gallons 
sold, and your selling price of nine million dollars, and that amounts to only 
11% cents a gallon. If you are selling tank car lots at 13 cents, you are selling 
to your service stations at more than that?—A. A lot of the business is sold i in 
tank wagon prices. 

Q. Tank wagon prices are higher—A. Tank wagon prices are higher. _ 

Q. You only got 11 cents for that,—practically 12 cents for that gasoline; 
and what you are delivering in tank car lots you are selling for something like 
14 cents, and tank wagons would be about 17 cents?—A. The figure of aes 
wagon and tank car would be comparable to that, 16-49 cents. 


By Mr. Hanson: 

Q. That is the gross return from the sale whether tank wagon or tank car. 
What is the difference between tank car price and tank wagon price to the e 
independent dealer?—A. I am afraid I do not know that. 


Mr. Cuoycer (Secretary): Between three and four cents at the present time. a : 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Would this be the average for the last 12 months? 
Mr. Cuoyrce: About that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose this information could be produced on Thursday?—A. ‘I can 
get that. Had I anticipated that, I would have got it now. 

The Ouamman: This information that has been asked for, is not available 
now, but will be produced. Will you proceed with your second statement? 

The Wirness: Statement “B” is the gasoline which we buy and sell, but do 
not manufacture. Our sales of this gasoline— 


Mr. Hanson: Again this statement is made up on the set-up of your oross 
sales, and it is coming down from the top, and showing a profit of 1-72 cent 
a gallon. 


The Wrrwness: Yes. 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. They are both on the same basis?—A. The same basis, yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Gasoline only?—A. Gasoline only. 

Q. Which requires distribution of and administration costs in connection 
with service stations as between gasoline and other products?—A. Yes. 

Q. The details of which are ‘not here?—A. No, I have not the details; but 
naturally the figures that I have given here are all in our books. I could not get 
them otherwise. : 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Just before going on with this statement; that item of 1-72 cent pe 
imperial gallon that you show as a profit there before i Income taxes and certal 
other interest charges are allowed, can you give us the figures as to what should 
be deducted from that 1-72?—A. There will be a proportion of the bond interest, - 
and a proportion of income taxes applicable to gasoline. 

Q. Can you give us any idea what those items are?—A. I could only guess 2 
at the figures now. 
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an you obtain them for us?—A. I can, yes. 
The CuairmMan: Go on with your statement. 
The Wrrness: Statement “B” shows gasoline not manufactured by us. We 

sold 7,220,876 gallons, which gave us a gross revenue of $1,482,085.94. From that 
re have deductions for freight and trucking of $23,536.18, taxes $16,000.15; no 
sales tax; marketing expenses, $208,588.02, and general administration and de- 
preciation expense, $154,857.85, making a total of $402,982.20, leaving a net to 
the refinery of $1,079,103.74. Taking the cost of gasoline and other materials at 
046,368.88, add inventory adjustments of $13,529.80, we get a total cost of 
$1,059,898.68. There are no manufacturing expenses or depreciation in refineries 
in that; so the net earnings before interest on bonds and income taxes are $19,- 
205.06, or -27 cents per gallon. 

& 


By Mr. Hanson: 

Q. Again there is a spread of 5-58 cents a gallon between your selling price » 
and your cost price. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: What are you reading from, Mr. Hanson? 

Mr. Hanson: From the statement. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: You quoted a five cent spread before. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


- Q. In other words, on the gasoline you buy from the Imperial Oil, it costs 
you over 54 cents a gallon to sell it?—A. Yes. 


4 By the Chairman: 
-  Q. What is that spread?—A. 5-58 cents. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

a Q. Is the gross revenue actual cash, or do you include in it goods sold on 
_ credit and make allowance for bad debt?—<A. No, this is the actual sale. 

_ Q. Cash?—A. Cash—not necessarily cash. If there are any bad debts the 
bad debts are reflected in the marketing expense. This is what we have billed to 
our customers; whether we have collected it or lost it I cannot tell you. 

a Q. The same thing applies to gross revenue in statement “A”?—A. Exactly 
> the same. 

‘The Cuarmrman: Are there are any questions to be asked in regard to this 
statement? 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. How does your cost distribution compare with the other companies? I 
think that is where the consumer is scorched through this gasoline business, in 
_ the cost of distribution?—A. I have no idea. 

~ Q. You all buy at the same field, as a rule?—A. Not necessarily. 

7m : ou they buy from the big fields. That is the general statement. That 
ig true? - 
The CHarrMan: He buys in the United States. 
Mr. Hanson: I know. That is where the big fields are. 


_ Mr. Downenty: Practically all the same price. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


_ Q. And the cost of transportation to Canada would be constant and common 
all from the same fields?—A. I imagine it would be from the Texas field. 
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. Q. Take one field, if you like. The cost would be common to all of you—A 
es. 

Q. Now, your refining cost would be governed to a large degree by t 
volume, would it not?—A. Volume, and the type of equipment. 

Q. And the type of equipment. If you had the same volume it ought to cost 
you approximately the same figure per gallon that it would cost any | other co 
pany—perhaps you are a little better refinery. 

Mr. Stantey: If the refineries are in the same place. 

The Wirness: I presume so. 

Mr. Hanson: Approximately in the same place. 

Mr. Stanuey: Altogether different. : 

The Witness: There might possibly be a difference in refineries. Labour 
is quite a big consideration in refining cost. 


2 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. I suppose the Imperial Oil company would pay the same price as you 
would in Montreal and Toronto. They are comparable?—A. Yes, the same— 
two refineries in the same town. 

Q. And the cost of distribution of a smaller volume, marketing expenses and 
so forth, would be relatively greater than a large volume would it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. That might account for your high cost of distribution? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What is the size of your plant i in Montreal?—A. The plant? 
Q. Yes.—A. 5,000 barrels a day, capacity. <a 
QOL gasoline?—A. Gasoline. a 
Q. How many men do you employ?—A. I think we have about—— e 
Q@. I mean, in your refining plant in Montreal. How many men do you 
employ in the refinery plant?—A. I think in the neighbourhood of 150. sat 
Q. One hundred and fifty? Can you give me the average wages paid to : 
these ‘men?—A. I am sorry, I have not got that. I can get it for you. ae 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. When was this refinery built in Montreal? Has it been remodelled; is it ee 
up-to-date? 


Mr. Irwin: 1927, 1928. Z 
Mr. BorHwe.u: This company was incorporated in 1928. ae 
Mr. Irwin: Yes. ¥} Bc 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. By an amalgamation of two other companies?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. How often do your prices change? Is there a monthly bulletin, or ae 
week bulletin, or any stated time at which the prices are posted?—A. I think — a 
Mr. Hanson: Gasoline or crude oil? 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Gasoline. 


The Wirness: I do not think there is any Bey, time; I think it depends 0 on 
the posted price of crude at the market. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Is that the only factor?—A. To my knowledge, yes. 
Q. The price of crude?—A. I think so. 


Teiweck you and a zapetal Oil?—A. We have to—we cannot sell under 
a Oil. 


o : Bae M r. Hepburn: 
Q. You say you do not like to sell under the Imperial Oil. Is that right? 


By Mr. Hanson: 


= a3 You have to toe the mark. When they drop the prices you drop them 
0o?—A. They are the big people at the business. 


By Mr. Bothwell: as 


Q. Have you any person in your company who fixes the prices from time to 
e for your company, or do you simply follow the Imperial Oil prices?—A. I 
hink we follow our biggest oil company in the field. 
~ Q. You follow the biggest oil company in the field?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Ross of the Imperial Oil says that in fixing the cost of gasoline the 
dstick is the price of American crude. Is that a correct statement?—A. To 
knowledge, yes, but I cannot say. 

~ Q. You have no knowledge, as a matter of fact?—A. No. 


: By Mr. Hanson: 
ts Tn other words, you are here to fortify the statement?—A. That is all. 


By Mr. Hepburn: 


cc Mr. Brooks, you just said you cannot sell under the Imperial Oil prices. 
Would you explain that a little more fully?—-A. I don’t mean to say that, really. 
ave tried to answer the other questions—— 


_ By Hon. Mr. Ralson: 


__Q. What I was asking, Mr. Brooks, was, if it were possible to give us a list 
he pricesysay month by month for the last three or four years, if you like. 
en I asked you that question, I thought that probably you posted your 
es periodically. If you do not do that, would it be possible to give us a 
say for the last three years, beginning January, 1929?—A. You mean the 
se to the public? 

-Q. Price to the consumer. 


Mr. Hanson: You have to distribute that between tank car lots and tank 


The Witness: I do not know whether he would or not. 

The Cuairman: Gentlemen, I draw your attention to the fact that we are 
ll on costs, and I would much prefer we did not discuss distribution until we 
e peel with this item. I think we should have all he has to say in regard 


on. Mr. Rauston: Costs of distribution. 
he Cuarrman: We are really on the question of manufacturing costs, We 
ing to give time to distribution costs and distribution prices. You want to 


o that separately; and I think we should confine ourselves to-day to the 
yf production of gasoline. 
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Mr. Donnenty: If we are going to get the costs, we have to get the cos 
first of all at the field, and then we have to get the cost of transporting th 
crude oil to Montreal. We have not got anybody here to-day who can tell u 
that, apparently. That is the first question we have to build on. - 

Mr. BorHweELu: I believe, Mr. Chairman, we should confine ourselves to 
the tank car prices at the refinery and everything that goes into the cost o 
producing gasoline—tank car price at the refinery, and then we can take u 
the tank car cost and tank car selling price at the refinery; and from there w 
can follow up the distribution separately, as the chairman rules. 


The CuairMAN: That has been my suggestion. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Then following up my question, can you file with the committee—I am 
not asking you to read it out now—for future use, a set of prices in tank ca: 
lots at Montreal, month by month, beginning from the first of 1929?—A. Tank 
car selling prices? Yes, I camido that. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. At the same time, will you file with the committee prices for crude oil — 
month by month for the last two years, in Oklahoma, Texas, Bolivia, Peru, 
and South America, and the cost of piping it to the gulf or to the water, and the — 
cost of transporting it from there by boat to the Montreal refinery? So that we — e 
will know definitely what your costs are?—A. Do you mean other companies? 

Q. Whatever I can get from you.—A. Yes. 

Q. And laid down at Montreal, what your crude oil costs. Then, I want you 
to take the A.P.I. gravity, thirty-five—take the average thirty-five A.P.I crude 
oil and tell me the amount of gasoline you get out of that in your refinery, and — 
what the waste is, the amount of evaporation, amount of water, amount of 
fuel oil, and distillate, and all other by-products, so we will know definitely a 
the amount of gasoline you get out of every barrel. Take the American barrel. — 
Do you know how many gallons there are in it?—A. Forty-two gallons. . E 

Q. Forty-two gallons. So that we will know how much gasoline you get — 
out of a barrel of crude, how much kerosene, how much by-products, and how 
much waste, so that we will be able to trace the cost exactly ourselves. ; 

With regard to refineries, the number of men and the wages you pay to the 
men at Montreal, and the number of men in your Toronto concern, and the 
wages you pay in your refining plants, but not with regard to distribution at all. 
We want it just in regard to your refining plants, so we will be able to come to 
some estimate of what the cost of gasoline is and the by-products. 


By Mr. Hepburn: 
. There is no tax on imported crude, is there?—A. There is an import — 
. One per cent, which is a nominal tax—A. Yes. _ 
You can buy your crude as cheaply as any other refinery?—A. I imagine — 
can, yes. 
: You can?—A. We can. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
. How much gasoline did you import during the last year?—A. Import? 
Yes.—A. We did not import any. 
You did not import any at all?—A. No. ie 
. Did you import any the year before?—A. I am not sure. The figures 
I am quoting here are for last year. : 
Q. You buy the gasoline that you do not manufacture?—A. Yes. 
Q. What do you mean by the octane test?—A. The octane test? It Is 
technical— 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
 Q. The gasoline you buy from the Imperial Oil I see you buy it in tank 
ar lots?—A. We do not buy it in the east, we buy it for western Canada. 

~ Q. What I am speaking about, is the cost to Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. You distribute there?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Your own manufactured product?—A. Yes. : 
- Q. And where do you put it in barrels out of the tank cars in order to 
distribute it to fishermen and other consumers?—A. Wherever the bulk station 
js, that is our distributing point. 
 Q. Is there one at St. John?—A. One at St. John. 
Q. One at Halifax?—A. One at Halifax. 
Q. Where else—A. Moncton, Sussex. 
_ Q. Is there any other in Nova Scotia other than Halifax?—A. At Nova 
cotia, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 
 Q. Are there any others in Nova Scotia other than at Halifax?—aA. Sydney, 
Cape Breton, and Yarmouth. 
--Q. Any other point? 
Mr. Smit: There are about 12 in the province of Nova Scotia. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
 Q. That is all your own product refined in Montreal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hanson: 

- Q. How do you transfer it from Montreal, by tank steamer?—A. By tank 
steamer to either Halifax or St. John. 

_ Q. Then you distribute it by tank cars from there?—A. By tank car from 
hose two storage tanks or bulk terminal. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Are the prices we get from the Petroleum News reliable—A. I think they 
are recognized as being absolutely correct. 
Q. You consider them correct?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


-——~—~—S Q. ~“My question in regard to tank cars at Montreal won’t cover all cases, 
_ because you spoke of distribution by tank steamer and then at a filling point, a 

distribution point. Can you give me also the prices say at Halifax, Yarmouth 

and Sydney for those same dates?—A. In tank wagon, tank car? 

 Q. No, in barrels —A. In barrels? 

— Q. Yes.—A. Yes, I can do that. 


The Cuairman: Now, let Mr. Brooks proceed with statement “B” and 
finish it. 
r Hon. Mr. Rauston: I understood he had finished it. 


Mr. Stanuey: In regard to statement ‘A”, he has given us the net profit on 

gasoline at 1.72 cents per gallon. Now, in addition to that, is there any profit 
ade over and above what you actually get out of the sale of gasoline to the 

consumer. Do you make anything out of the by-products?—A. We manufacture 

and sell kerosene, fuel and lubricating oils. 

_ Q. That is all a part of the profit which comes from the original field?—A. 

From the crude, yes. 

_ Q. You charge up tares, charge up depreciation and so on?—A. Yes. 

__Q. As against gasoline?—A. Oh, no; the kerosene and the fuel oil carrv 

their share. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: ae 


By Mr. Hepburn: 
Q. What is the capital of your company, Mr. Brooks? 


The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Brooks is going to give us a statement of the 
capital structure, and he might do that now. : ; ae 

The Wrrness: Answering your question, Mr. Hepburn, the capital stock — 
of the McColl-Frontenac consists of common shares and 6 per cent cumulative — 
preferred shares. There are 500,000 shares of common, and there are outstanding 
78,068 shares of preferred. ; 


By Hon, Mr. Ralston: 
Q. At $100 par value?—A. $100 par value, preferred. 


By Mr. Hanson: ‘ 


Q. The common stock has no par value?—A. The common stock has no 
par value. ae 
In adition there are 6 per cent first mortgage redeemable collateral trust 
golds bonds to the value at par of $9,780,000. ae 
Q. Issued?—A. Issued. 


By Mr. Hepburn: 
Q. Nine millions what?—A. $9,780,000. 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. Have you your balance sheet here?—A. I have, yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: ’ ae 
Q. The balance sheet for January 31, 1932?—A. No, I have not got that, 
I have the previous year. : a 


By Mr. Hanson: : 
Q. Let us see one of them. This is your annual report. 


By the Chairman: See 
Q. Are you going on with the capitai structure?—-A. Yes, I would like to 
go on with that. es 
The CuamMan: Mr. Brooks would like to proceed. = 
Mr. Boruwe.u: The balance sheet for January 31, 1931. — 
The Cuamman: Will you kindly let him finish his capital structure?  __ 
Mr. Hanson: I cannot follow the figures. I want them in front of m 
if I can get them. 
By Mr. Hepburn: 
Q. Have you another 1931 statement there?—A. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, please. 


The Witness: In regard to the common shares of the company, as I under- _ 
stand it, and according to the auditors, P. 8. Ross and Sons, there are 500,000 
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outstanding of which 379,515 shares were sold for cash, realizing 
),342.75, or an average of $17.75 per share. In that connection I would like 
efer to Hansard of June 12, 1931. 

In Hansard, June 12, 1931, there is, apparently, a misunderstanding of the 
facts of the case. There was a remark made by Mr. Bothwell, and in 
ferring to the common stock of the company, he said: “This is stock that 
sts no money.” I make a statement now that 379,515 shares were sold for 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

- Q. How many shares?—A. 379,515. 

- Q. Just let me ask a question at that stage. Your first offering of this new 
pany was 7,500,000 shares of preferred stock?—A. Yes. 
-Q. With a bonus of four shares of common with each ten shares of preferred 
; is that not right? 
Hon. Mr: Ratston: Dollars. 
Mr. Boruweu: Yes, dollars. $7,500,000 of preferred stock was-offered to 
he public, with a bonus of four shares of common stock with each ten shares 
of preferred. Is that statement correct? 

The Witness: Yes it is. But it was not the company that offered that 
us to the public, it was the brokers who underwrote the issue. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


-Q. That brings us to another aspect. Let us get back to the beginning, Mr. 
rooks. This corporation is really a holding company, is it not? This corpora- 
on, the McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited, is an amalgamation of the 
a IeColl and the Frontenac Oil Companies and they are still in existence?—A. 
_ Q. Your bonds are secured by collateral trust mortgage on the shares of this 
company ?—A. The shares and certain specific assets. 

-Q.’ Certain other mortgages— 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: Excuse me, are there underlying bonds? 

Mr. Hanson: Yes. 


The Wirness: All owned by McColl-Frontenac. By the outstanding bonds 
you mean outstanding bonds of the Frontenac Oil or McColl Brothers? They 
are all owned by McColl-Frontenac. There is no indebtedness to the public. 


~ — By Mr. Hanson: 

 Q. No outstanding indebtedness?—A. No. 

____Q. There are mortgages. I see in the liabilities here there is a debit of 
$432,275.55 for mortgages payable. Are those on properties acquired since the 
malgamation?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Do you know what was paid to the McColl Brothers for their property 
$ a going concern, and how much was paid to Frontenac, first by the brokers 
nd then what did the brokers turn over to the new company which they caused 
o be created?—A. I will answer that question. For the outstanding— 

The CHamman: You are making it very difficult for the witness. 

_ Mr. Hanson: I have no doubt it is difficult. That is the intention. 


The CuHairMAN: Pardon me, I do not mean the question. I mean when 
mbers proceed with conversation during the answer of the witness, I think it 
kes it difficult for him to be heard. I think it would save time for the 
mittee if you would let him answer the question. 

The Witness: McColl Brothers, one of the companies that was purchased 
_—we bought the outstanding stock, 150,000 shares. 
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By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. When you say “we”, whom do you mean?—A. I mean the McCo! 
Frontenac. 
Q. From the brokers? From Nesbitt and Thomson?—A. The money 
paid—we bought McColl Brothers stock direct. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. From the holders?—A. From the holders, yes, at $65 a share. 


By Mr. Hanson: 

Q. What did it cost in round figures?—A. It cost $9,750,000. 

Q. Was that purchase made from the operating——A. The properties ther 
were all purchased through brokers—I am afraid I cannot answer that, I 
not know. 

Q. It is very important. 

Mr. Irwin: The purchase was made in the followimg manner. It wa 
decided that McColl-Frontenac be formed with $7,500,000 of preferred stoc 
and 750,000 shares of common stock, 500,000 shares of the common stock to 
issued, and 250,000 to remain in the treasury. I think you have the statemeai 
there, Mr. Brooks. The preferred stock yielded six per cent, and the preferred — 
stock of 82,053 shares yielded us $8,205,300. The common "stock sold by our 
financial agents netted us $17.25 a share—$17.75 a share. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. How many shares of those were sold?—A. 500,000 shares, $8 890,0 
From the proceeds of the preferred and common stock, we purchased McColl | 
Brothers, paying $9,780,000. In that item of goodwill there, you will see seven — 
million dollars. Six million of that is represented by the difference between 
$25 a share as stock put on the McColl books and $65 a share we paid for it 
A difference of $40 a share on 150,000 is $6,000,000. This, as the gentleman 
said, is a holding company. 

Q. How many shares of common stock was turned over as a bonus on the © 
subscriptions for preferred stock?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. How many shares of common stock were turned over to preferred sh 
purchasers as a bonus? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Was it done by the broker or the company?—A. The fiscal agents — 
when they made the offer, offered four shares of common with each preferred 


share. 
Q. The broker did that?—A. The broker did that. * 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. How many shares went out that way?—A. Just one moment; I ¢ 
give you that. There were 75,000 shares sold; seven and a half millions, 0 
quarter of that would be 90, 000 shares. : 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. You paid the McColl Company nine million odd for that?—A. $9, 750, 0 
i os That was profit out of the proceeds of this corporate financing? 

es, 

Q. The Frontenac Company, how did you acquire that? It is not fair t 
ask you that question, Mr. Irwin, having regard to the condition of your voice. — 


The Witness: May I hear the question again? 
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aa . What did you pay for the Frontenac Oil Company. How did you buy 
A. We bought the controlling or all the outstanding common shares which 
ere 120,485, and they were exchanged share for share for shares of McColl- 
rontenac Oil Company. 

— Q. All common?—A. All common. Now, that figure of 120,485 added to 
379,515, which was sold at a price of $17. 75, totals 500,000 shares presently 
utstanding. 

— Q. From whom ad you buy the Frontenac Oil Company, Nesbitt and 
‘Thomson?—A, It was exchanged. 

Q. Who held them; Nesbitt and Thomson held this company, peat they? 


Mr. Irwin: No, it was spread all over the country. 


By Mr, Hanson: 


Q. It is quite apparent, what I want to get at, Mr. Brooks. What I want 
to get at is this: how much water was pumped into this thing at the time of 
- amalgamation of those companies? 

Mr. Jacops: That is more or less a crude question. 

Mr. Hanson: That is exactly what we ought to have. 

Mr. Irwin: Have you got a statement there? I will take it from Mr. 


Mr. Grorrrion: I would suggest you draw your own inference. I will 
ead you the figures, and you can draw your own inference as to what water 
ras pumped in. 

Mr. Hepsurn: Did the company do the watering or the brokers? 

Mr. Hanson: The brokers, of course. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


_ Q. There is one item Mr. Irwin has mentioned, which I should like to refer 
to, and that is the McColl shares, the old McColl Company shares were on the 
books at $25 and the new company paid $65 for them. My question is to whom 
did the new company pay the $65?—A. To the holders. 

: Q. Who were the holders? 


_ Mr. Irwin: J. W. McColl and other people. 
Q. Individual holders?—A. Yes. 
Q. It was not paid to the brokers?—A. No. 


Mr. Hanson: I asked him that and he said that before. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: - 


Q. As far as the brokers were concerned, the $65 profit on the McColl stock 
: yas made by the holders of the McColl stock?—-A. By the holders of the McColl 
stock. 

_ Q. $40 was profit made by the owners of the McColl stock?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Georrrion: I appear for the company, and I suggest that you would 
et more satisfactory evidence on those matters from Mr. Irwin when he is in 
@ position to speak. 

_ The CHatrMan: Quite so. 

_ Mr. Georrrion: He is the one to give this evidence, and the accountant 
n give you the figures in regard to the different matters. I suggest that you 


ask: this gentleman about the further matters with which you are interested, and 
leave the rest for Mr. Irwin when he is in a condition to talk. 
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By Mr. Hepburn: 

Q. Can you give us the entire interest carrying charge on your compa 
I mean by that, can you give us the amount of interest paid on mortgages, b 
“interest and all profits given to shareholders, entire carrying charges?—A 
have everything in that statement except— 

Q. Can you give it to us now?—A. No, I eannot, because I do not knoy 
how much the mortgage interest is. Y 

Q. We want to know what the mortgage charge is, overhead and ever yi 
—A. I have not got the mortgage interest now. 

Q. I think that should have some relationship to the amount of mone 
actually employed. 


By Mr. Hanson: 

Q. Should it not appear in the profit and loss account, the bond interest ?— 

A. Yes, that is an easy matter. oo 
Mr. Hanson: The bond interest, $523,000. kc 

. Mr. Hepsurn: Let him give it. He is before the committee. He can give : 
that. oa 
Mr. Hanson: Just read it. = 


The Wirness: I can get the bond interest very easily, but you asked fo 
the mortgage interest, and I have not got that; I have not got it here. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Can you give it to us at the next sitting?—A. I could. 
Q. What is this item of $522,038.17 interest on bonds in your balance i 
in your profit and loss account for the year ending January 31, 1931?—A. That — : 
is interest on the 6 per cent bonds; but this gentleman here has asked for the : 
interest on mortgages. I have not got that. ae 
Q. The bonds are secured by a mortgage.—A. You have pointed just now — 
to the mortgage payable—you pointed to the mortgage on the balance sheet, — 
Well now, I presume you want the interest that has to be paid on this liability. — 


Mr. Hanson: It is only a small item. 
Mr. Hersurn: That is interest. 
The Witness: I will get it for you. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. I should like to ask about what you call consolidated income and surplu 
account for the year ending January 31, 1931.—A. That is the one that Mere 
it is right in there, turn to the left. 

Qe That iss ‘addition to what is in this particular report that was brough 
out on January 31, 1931, what you call apparently the consolidated income an 
surplus account for the year ending January 31, 1931. That shows a profi 
from operations and income from investment $2, 449.546 less depreciation o 
$450,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Bond interest $528,038. Do you remember that statement?—A. A : 
are quoting from that book now? 

Q. Now, I will go on. Earnings per share and dividend record. Have yo 
got that record?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Do you recall those figures under that heading, “Earnings per share ant 
dividend record, preferred earned, $14.89?”—A. Are you quoting, please, fro: 
the January 31st, 1931 book? 

Q. I am quoting from January 31st, 1931—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you follow that?—A. Yes, I have that. 
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(s that right?—A. I presume it is, 

Q. “Paid.” I presume that is by way of dividends, “$6.” Is that right?— 
. That is the dividend. 

— Q. “Common earned, $1.43?”—A. Yes. 

Q. “Paid, $0.60.”—A. Yes. 

Q. “Times bond interest earned, before depreciation and after bank interest, 
$4.62.” Is that right?—A. Are you quoting those figures from one of the 
published pamphlets?—A. I have not that information before me. 

QQ. This is what purports to be a part of your annual statement of January 
31, 1931—A. An analysis of the annual statement. 

_ Q. Yes. “After depreciation and bank interest, $3.76.” Is that correct?— 
A. I say I presume it is, because I am unable at the moment to check those 
_ figures to see whether they are correct or not. 

QQ. Now, there is another thing in connection with this statement. After 

- deducting unpaid subscriptions, due by employees, amounting to $132,432 in 

1931, $182,939 in 1930, $614,249 in 1929—that is just explanatory of figures that 

are given above that—you say “unpaid subscriptions due by employees.’”’ Do 

you know how many employees are shareholders in the McColl-Frontenac?— 

A. No, I don’t know. 

A Q. Are employees of the McColl-Frontenac required to subscribe for stock? 

—A. No. 

_ Q. Does your application form for employment at the McColl-Frontenac 
mtain a clause in which the employee agrees to subscribe for stock?—A. No. 

~ Q. It does not?—A. No. 

-Q. Have you one of your application forms here?—A. No. 

Q. Do you use application forms?—-A. We do, yes. 

Q. I would like to have one of those application forms, when you give us 

this other information.—A. I will bring it. 

Q. Just one other question in connection with the four share bonus with 

_ the ten share preferred. Mr. Irwin gave us approximately the number of com- 

_ mon shares that were issued, and he said that these were issued by the brokers 

_ who handled the sale of this stock. That is the way I understood it. 


_ The Cuarrman: Offered by the brokers? 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

: Q. Did these brokers that you speak of offer this to the public, or was a part 
of it handled simply by the McColl-Frontenac themselves? 

Mr. Irwin: It was all offered by the brokers. 


— By Mr. Bothwell: 

; Q. Did all subscribers for at least ten shares of preferred stock get that four 
shares of common? 

Mr. Irwin: Every one. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


wat How are those bonus shares alloted by the brokers to give away. What 
was the consideration, if any?—-A. These shares, the bonus shares that you 
speak about, were sold by McColl-Frontenac at $17.75 to the brokers. If they 
ere this as a bonus with the preferred stock, the company received value for 
them. 
x ig By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
__-Q. The brokers sold, no doubt, on a sufficient spread to enable them to-give 
way four shares of common with every ten shares of preferred—A. I pre- 
_ sume so. 
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Mr. Hanson: I should like to have that angie. They paid par for t 
common shares? 

Mr. Grorrrion: May I explain that? 

The Witness: They paid par for the preferred shares, $100. - 

Mr. Irwin: May I explain that?—A. At the time this issue was mad 
things were bubbling a darn sight better than they are now, and they paid 
par for the preferred, and for the common, about $17.75. "The McColl-stock 
was selling shortly after at $25, $30, $35. Undoubtedly that is where the brokers 
made their money, the difference between $17.75 they paid us, and what they — 
sold it at. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Euler: 


Q. They underwrote everything, preferred and common? 
Mr. Irwin: Everything, and paid us cash for it. 


By Hon. Mr. Euler: 


Q. What is the total amount you got?—A. They paid $8,890,000 for the < ¥ 
common; $8,205,300 for the preferred, and $9,780,000 for the bonds. - 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. What was the date of the issue?—A. January, 1928. 


By Mr. Willis: 


Q. How many shares of each kind?—A. 500,000 shares of common, and 
82,053 preferred. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. There were 82,053 preferred?—A. Yes, 82,053. 


By Mr. Baker: 


Q. Has the McColl-Frontenae continued to pay dividends up to-the prea o. 
time?—A. Yes. o 

Q. At the same rate, 15 cents per quarter?—A. Sixty cents a year on the 
common stock. a 

Q. Your assets have increased from $20,946,131 in 1929 to $31,287,761.03 i in 
1931. a 
Mr. Irwin: May I answer that, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Grorrrion: I take it Mr. Irwin will have a chance to take up these 
matters at another meeting? 


The Cuairman: I was going to suggest that since certain information has — 
been asked for from the present witness, and to which he has agreed, and which 
he says he can get and bring at another meeting, and since we have not been 
able to hear Mr. Irwin on this question of costs, that we defer this meeting until 
Thursday, and ask the Imperial Oil, who were to come on Thursday, not to 
come until another day we might fix, so that we might hear this question elucid-  __ 
ated and hear Mr. Irwin. Is that agreeable? 


Mr. Hepsurn: It is agreeable. 


Mr. Grorrrion: I take it at the next meeting, as far as the McColl-Fron- S. 
tenac company is concerned, it will be a matter of having Mr. Irwin tell you 
more completely about the costs, and give you this information which has been 
asked to-day. Would it be convenient to have Mr. Irwin at a later date? Heis 
the one who can answer nine-tenths of your questions. Mr. Irwin really cannot 
talk to-day and I very much doubt if he will be able to answer questions on ~ 


Thursday. I think it would be better if you would give him a little longer time. — _ 
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Mr. Ratston: I think it sounds reasonable. It is not likely that his 
ice will be much improved in two days. 

The CHatrman: All right. Suppose we go on with the Imperial Oil on 
hursday. We will call Mr. Brooks at a later date. I expect that Thursday and 
Friday will be taken up with the Imperial Oil, and I think probably Tuesday 
will be all right for Mr. Irwin. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Do I understand there is an accountant attached to the 
committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rautsron: Has he been assigned to any duties? 

_ The Cuatrman: He is not here to-day, but he will be given those figures. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: My suggestion is this: I believe it would save the time 
ae eat the committee and these gentlemen who are all busy, if a little sub-committee 
were formed who could talk to the accountant and tell the accountant just what 
the committee would like brought out. The accountant could go and see Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Irwin, and get information from them, and report to the sub- 
committee, and they could report to us and instruct us as to any information 
which we want to get. I think we would save a lot of time. 


- The CHarrMAn: That is a very good suggestion. Is it agreeable to the 
committee? 

Hon. Mr. Rautsron: I am sure that an accountant, going through these 
books, could get a statement about the things we have been asking this morning, 
regard to the amount of money that went into the company for stock; with 
gard to the money paid out to subsidiaries, and so forth. I am sure an 
accountant would be able to get those items that Mr. Hanson has submitted for 
administration and depreciation, and so forth. An accountant could get those 
things in a moment. We could get along very much more expeditiously if we 
had our accountant examine the officers of the company and the books of the 
company, and report to a sub-committee. 

The CuHarrMan: The clerk says that we could do that now. We could not 
it before the companies were formally brought before the committee. We 
have an accountant at the disposal of the committee for this purpose, and that 
is our intention. I think it will save a great deal of time of everybody if we 
employ the method suggested by Col. Ralston. 

Mr. Baker: We would also have our accountant confer with the witness, 
and confirm his findings. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I would make a motion that a sub-committe be ap- 
- pointed. 

The Cuarrman: We have a committee consisting of Dr. Donnelly, Mr. 
Hanson and the chairman. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: May I make a motion that the committee be requested 
to consult with the accountant and instruct the accountant as to such inquiries 
that they consider should be made from any other companies who are connected 
th this inquiry. 

The CHarrMAN: What is your pleasure? Carried. 


Meeting adjourned. 
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1932 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House of COMMONS, 
THURSDAY, March az; aie By 


“The meeting came to order at 10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. Matthews presiding. 


: “Members present: Messrs. Arthurs, Baker, Beynon, Bothwell, Donnelly, 
Jagnon, Hanson, Matthews, McPhee, Peck, Perley, Pettit, Sanderson, Smoke, 
st nley, Spencer, Vallance. 


The committee again took under consideration the enquiry into the cost of 
ine to the Canadian consumer. 


The chairman informed the meeting that the committee auditor was con- 
ting an audit of the books of the McColl-Frontenac Oil Company. 


Mr. Victor Ross, Vice-President of Imperial Oil Limited, was called and 
examination started at a previous meeting, was resumed. 


he witness produced and filed certain statements from the records of the 
i company, requested at his previous examination. (See Appendix hereto.) 


Mr. L. C. McCloskey, Director of Manufacturing, Imperial Oil, Ltd., was 
called, sworn and examined. 


The witness filed several statements prepared from the books and records of 
ne company. (See Appendix hereto.) 


The committee adjourned till Friday, March 18th, at 10.30 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
, Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
TuHurspay, March 17, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 10.30 
‘clock; Mr. Matthews presiding. 

_ The Cuarrman: At the last meeting of this committee, certain information 
was requested from the McColl-Frontenac Company. Your sub-committee had 
a conference with your auditor yesterday, and instructed him to proceed to 
Montreal for the purpose of taking the required figures from the books of the 
ompany. The auditor’s figures will be submitted at a later meeting. 

To-day, we resume examination of witnesses of the Imperial Oil. The 
first witness will be Mr. Victor Ross, who has some submissions to make to the 
committee. 

Mr. Ross. 


Mr. Vicror Ross, recalled. 

’, At the last meeting which I attended, there were several questions asked of 
me, and Mr. Fraser, the clerk, was good enough to make the passages. I think 
T have all of that material to-day. At page 17 of the Evidence, Mr. Hepburn 
asked me to file a list of the subsidiary companies, and subsequently Mr. 
‘a Donnelly asked for this information also, and for the amount of the paid up 
capital. I have here a list of the subsidiaries, twelve, I think. I will read them. 
Imperial Oil Refineries, that is our operating company which operates the 
Tefineries. It has a capital of $1,000,000; Imperial Pipe Line Co., Ltd., to which 
_ I referred in my last hearing, has a capital of $1,000,000; Queen City Oil Com- 
pany, Ltd., which we took over some time ago, has a capital of $25,000; Transit 
Company, Ltd., $500,000; Transit and Storage Company, $1,000,000; Ioco Town- 
site Ltd., $300,000. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Ioco Townsite?—A. That is a model town that we have at Vancouver. 
_ Royalite Oil Company, Ltd., which operates the Turner Valley, $4,000,000; Foot- 
hills Oil and Gas Company, $5,000,000; Northwest Company, Ltd., $500,000; 
Dalhousie Oil Company, Ltd., $3,000,000, and the International Petroleum Com- 
_ pany, Ltd. It has 200,000 of preference stock outstanding, 39,800,000 shares of 
common authorized—beg your pardon, 14,324,000 shares of common stock. 


By Mr. Spencer: 
Q. May I ask what the Northwest Company is?—A. The Northwest Com- 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Have you a separate company that does your drilling in South America? 


_ Q. That is it?—A. Yes, and they sell crude—that will be shown by Mr. 
McCloskey—they sell crude to various other people, principally abroad. The 
price which these other companies pay, is the price that the Imperial pays. 
hat will be elaborated, I think, by Mr. McCloskey. While I was not asked 
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that question, I was not asked to eae out this information, but I think it i 
only fair to the committee to say that at the last meeting, when I stated the 
our labour costs were higher in Canada, I really did mean our manufacturin 
costs. While I have no doubt that the cost of labour in the mid continen 
field is lower than our own, I find we are just about on a par with the Unite 
States refineries, with the refineries at export points in the south. 

Q. You mean in the labour cost?—-A. I mean in the labour cost, yes. Th 
average price of labour or wages of stillsmen in our seven refineries is 85: 
cents. The average price of the Baytown, Texas and Baton Rouge Louisiana, ~ 
is 90 cents; still firemen, our average is 672 cents, and theirs is 68} cents; — 
ordinary labour in our plant, 51 cents an hour, and at those other points, 38 — 
cents an hour. The average is 68-08 cents in our plant— a 


By Mr. Bothwell: a 

Q. That is the average wages. You say the average wage for ordinary 
labour in your plant is 51 cents, and theirs 38?—A. It is 68-08 in our plants, — 
and 65:58 in those other plants. q 
Q. Does that include salaries in both cases, or wages?—A. That is wages, 

not salaries. 4 


By Mr. Donnelly: f 4 

Q. Of this amount you might have a lot of ordinary men and a few still men. 
What is the proportion, do you know?—A. Well, they run the same, lage “ 
in all refineries. 

Q. If you took on the average 100 ordinary men and only one still man, your 3 
wages would average up?—A. I have given you the average for the stillsmen and | 
the average for common labour. q 

@. How many stillsmen would you have as compared with common labour? — 
—A. About 50-50. " 


Mr. McCuoskey: That would be what we call process men, which would 1 in- 4 
clude stillsmen and still firemen. ) 
Q. Just about the same as the number of ordinary men?—A. Yes. 
Q. If you took them together, it would give about the same as ordinals a 
men?—A. Yes. You did not ask me for this information. I have attempted a 
give you a fair picture. We say in a note here that we feel it is a reasonable — ’ 
assumption that the total labour rates would approximate about the same q 
average in both plants. Then, we were asked as to the capital structure, and I | 
have here a memorandum which covers the period of fifty years. We are a 4 
little older than that. I shall read this to you. 
The company was incorporated in 1880, fifty years ago, with a paid Be 
capital of 5,000 shares of the par value of $100 each, 4 


Mr. Boruwetu: Mr. Chairman, I do not know that it is necessary ta j 
read that whole statement. At page 20 of the report of the proceedings, Mr. — 
Ralston asked this question: “Mr. Ross, in the first place, would you file 4 
with the committee a statement showing the capital structure changes” ?— LA ‘7 
I will do that. . 

Q. In the company, say, from 1910, if you like, whatever period would makems a 
or would give the committee a fair history of the structural changes in the a 
company ?—A. Yes, I will give you that. 4 

Q. Showing the amount of capital issued, and the “various bonuses and ined 
various splits, and the amount of actual cash paid into the company”?—A. Yes. 

And so on. Now, if you have a statement of that kind that can be filed —A 
I can file it. This is a statement showing that over a period of years more 
capital has gone into the company than stock has been issued for it. # 
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ee ae Because, ee a statement of that kind read to us, without a copy of 
tt before us, makes it pretty difficult for us to digest it and ask intelligent 
estions—A. Whichever you think, Mr. Bothwell. I thought I had an 
extra copy or two, but I have not. 


* 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Are there any comments that you would like to make?—A. Well, there 
is no comment. It is a pretty exhaustive statement. 


By Mr. Spencer: 

Hy Q. Can you give us the total amount of paid up capital, the amount of 
money paid into the company?—A. That is this statement. 

Q. You have not got it in round figures?—A. There has been— 


_ Mr. Botuwe.u: Possibly it might be just as well to have it read. There 
are only three pages to it. 

_ The company was incorporated in 1880—fifty years ago, with a paid-up 
_ eapital of five thousand shares of the par value of $100 each. Shares have been 
-_ issued from time to time generally speaking, as the company required capital. 
_In this period of fifty years, i.e., up to December 1930, except in the case of two 
ag _ stock dividends, one in 1907 and one in 1915, all stock issued was sold at par or 
_ higher for cash or other value received, such as shares in companies acquired 
and since 1898 the stock so sold and issued, was sold not at par but at a heavy 
premium or advance over its par value except in two instances, one in 1912 and 


e in 1917 when it was sold at par. 


The capital so paid in on the par value was.. .. $34,174,401 
[he capital paid im as premium was.... .. ,.. 29,920,129 
$64,094,530 


The amount at par of the two stock dividends was $14,000,000, so that the 
shareholders may be said to have received less stock than they had paid for 
at par to the extent of $15,920,129 par value. In this fifty-year period the 
profits set aside as reserve have amounted only to $75,163,998. These reserves 
have been reinvested in the business. 

The following is a year by year history of the capital structure changes 
beginning with 1912. From 1915 onwards, that is for fifteen years. wherever a 
capital structure change is referred to below a reference is made to the dividend 
which is given in a percentage of the capital and reserves, 1.e., the investment in 
the business in that year. 

In 1912 the capital issued and outstanding was forty thousand shares of 
the par value of $100 and in that year eleven hundred shares were issued at par 
and a further eighteen thousand nine hundred shares were issued at $167 per 
share, or a premium of $67 per share. In 1913 forty thousand shares of $100 par 
value were issued at $160 per share or a premium of $60 per share. In 1914 ten 
thousand shares were issued at $200 per share or a premium of $100 per share. 
In 1915 a stock dividend of one hundred and ten thousand shares was issued. 


weaby Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. One hundred per cent stock dividend?—A. One hundred per cent stock 
Ividend. In 1915 nine thousand six hundred and twenty-five shares were | 
ued at $120 per share or a premium of $20 per share; the dividend ratio in 
this year was 4-12 per cent. In 1916 twenty thousand three hundred and 
seventy-five shares were issued at $120 per share, a premium of $20 per share; 
the dividend ratio was 5-1 per cent. In 1917 fifty thousand shares were 
ued at par; the dividend ratio was 4-41 per cent. In 1919 to obtain a better 
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distribution of stock the par value of the shared was reduced, the hanna 
receiving four $25 par value shares for-each $100 par value share then held 
This did not constitute any writing up of the capital or reserves of the company ; 
the dividend ration in this year was 7-11 per cent. 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. That was on par value; the dividend was on par value?—A. No, sir. — 
The dividend was on the money that was paid in as premiums. That is, the — 
ratio of the dividend to the money paid in as premiums and the money paid in ~ 
at par for stock. That is true in every case. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. On the actual cash paid in?—A. Yes, the actual cash in the company 
representing subscriptions for stock and premiums for that year. In 1920 © a 
two hundred and nine thousand two hundred and thirty-one shares of the par 
value of $25 each were sold for $75 each, a premium of $50 per share; and — 
one thousand and ten shares of the par value of $25 each were sold for $100 _ 
each, a premium of $75 per share; the dividend ‘ratio was 8-07 per cent. In 
1921 one hundred and fifty-eight thousand six hundred and sixty-nine shares — 
of the par value of $25 each were sold for $89 each, a premium of $64 per share; 
the dividend ratio was 4-60 per cent. In 1922, 1923, and 1924 the stock issued 
by the company consisted of stock issued to employees in pursuance of the ~ 
Employees Co-operative Investment Trust. That is a trust by which over — 
a period of years our employees in all ranks have been accumulating our stock. _ 
All of these sales were made at a substantial premium. In 1924 the shares — 
were changed to no par value shares, four shares of no par value being issued 
for one par value share, there being, however, no increase in capital or reserve 
by reason of such change in the nature of the shares; the dividend ratio was | 
5:03 per cent. From 1924 to 1928 no shares were issued except to employees. — 
In 1928 the existing stock was subdivided, each share being divided into four. — 
The same remarks apply as above, namely, that the capital and reserve — 
attributable to such shares was not in any way changed; the dividend ratio ~ 
was 7:76 per cent. In 1929 and 1930 no sales were made except to employees. 
That is, the issue of the four for one did not increase the capital structure. 

To summarize, total shares issued at the end of 1930, 26,557,497 no par value. — 


Capital paid in by shareholders, par value.. .. .. $34,174,401 
Capital stock premium paid in by shareholders... 29,920,129 


Totaly pe Sie ete ea 


Shares declared as stock dividends, fourteen million dollars at par. This 
means against a premium paid in for which no shares were issued, of $29,920,129 
as above stated, the shareholders received only $14,000,000 at par of stock. 4 
Accumulation of undistributed profits transferred to reserve and invested in e 
the business during the period of fifty years $75,163,998, or approximately i 
$1,500,000 a year. The average of the dividend ratios over the whole period 
1912 to 1930 is 7-1 per cent. 4 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. What is that last statement, Mr. Ross?—A. The last statement? The 
average of the dividend ratios over the whole period 1912 to 1930 is 7-1 per 
cent. I do not think I can amplify that in any way, gentlemen, 

Q. Does that mean cash dividend ratio or inelude stock dividends as well 
A. What it means, is that the dividend (—well, if we earned one hundred — 
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~dollars—) if we had $50 in the company in capital ed -up and $50 in premiums 
d we paid $4, that would be four per cent. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


i Q. Going back to your original incorporation, at what price was your stock 
ear A. Paid-up capital, 5,000 shares, par value $100 each. 
is Q. Was it sold at $100 each?—A. Yes. 
(. The original shareholders in the company were not required to pay 
anything else into the company?—A. Well, they bought 5,000 shares. 
Q. At one hundred each?—A. Yes. 
Q. Supposing you followed that stock all the way through without going 
to the public at all— —A. Yes. 
Q. Those original investors have received stock dividends at no cost to 
themselves?—A. Yes, if they are the original. 1 doubt if they are. 
Q. If that were followed through?—A. Yes. They got $14,000,000 worth 
of stock for which they paid $29,000,000. 
Q. These originals might not have paid fourteen million, because you had 
shareholders coming in at various times?—A. Yes. 
Q. Through your different offerings?—A. Yes. 
yi Q. So the original shareholders, supposing you followed that stock right 
through, from the incorporation of the company down to the present time— — 
‘ A. Yes. 
a Q. —would be required to pay no more money in, and for one share that 
they owned at that time, they would now hold one hundred and twenty-eight 
in the company; is not that correct?—A. If they did not take advantage of 
—the— 
e Q. And buy extra stock?—A. That is conceivable. I don’t know whethey 
one hundred and twenty-eight— 
: Q. You don’t know whether one hundred and twenty-eight is right?—A. 
i NO, 
Q. Well, I think we can compute it very easily. You had a stock dividend 
of 100 per cent paid in 1915——A. That is all in this statement. 
Q. We can compute that, in any event.—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Then, as far as you can say, my statement is correct, if we have taken 
into consideration the correct number of splits or divisions of stock?—A. Yes, 
that is correct, supposing anybody had that vision fifty years ago. 
Q..Now, you say between 1924 and 1928, the only stock that was issued, 
_ was issued to employees of the company?—A. Yes. 
Q. You are still issuing stock to employees of the company, are you not? 
_—A. Not at the moment. : 
Q. Well, employees of the company are continually paying for stock in the 
company ?—A. They are not paying now. 
Q. They are not paying now?—A. No; the last trust expired December, 
1931; but they have been over a period of years. 
Q. Well, I understand, Mr. Ross, that there is a deduction made from 
employees of. your company, the Imperial Oil, for payment of stock?—A. You 
4 at eall it a deduction; it is a voluntary contribution, some do it, and some 
do not. 
Q. Have you one of your application forms for employment with the 

_ Imperial Oil here?—A. For employment? 
Q. Yes.—A. Giving the man’s age, and that sort of thing? 
Q. Yes. One of your blank forms.—A. No sir, I have not. I can have one 
_ here to-morrow. We have a form for Canadian service, and a form for foreign 
service. 
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Q. The statement has been made that applicants for employment with th 
Imperial Oil are required to subscribe for stock ‘in the Imperial Oil—A. That 
is absolutely wrong sir, absolutely wrong. 

Q. Is there a clause to that effect contained in the application form?—A. 
There is no mention of that. After a man is employed it is entirely voluntary. 
He can leave if he wishes. Owing to the stress of times in the last year, hundreds 
of them have deserted the trust, and hundreds of them have remained. 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. What Mr. Bothwell means is, was the condition precedent to obtaining 
employment the agreeing to take stock?—A. Absolutely no relation with it. 
Mr. Hanson: -That is what you want, Mr. Bothwell? 
Mr. BotHwELu: Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. A statement has been made to that effect—A. It is a benefit which is 
conferred upon the employee. And as a mater of fact, Mr. Bothwell, if I joined 
the Imperial Oil to-morrow and there was an investment trust in progress, I 
would have to work for a year and satisfy my foreman I was a good workman 
before I could get in the trust. 

Q. I wanted to know if that was a condition precedent.—A. The only 


condition relating to the trust is that a man must work for us for a year and a 


be a good workman, and then he gets into the trust as a privilege. 

(. In the list of subsidiaries that you gave us to-day, there is no mention 
of Domestic Service. Is that a subsidiary of Imperial Oil?—A. It is_ not. 
Domestic Storage, I don’t think— 

Q. Domestic Storage and Forwarding Company?—A. Yes, something like 
that. We took it over the other day. It is a small thing. I suppose it should 
have been in this list, but probably what they did was to make this list out as 
of December 31. We bought the Domestic Storage. It was announced in the 
newspapers before negotiations were complete. 

Q. It is simply a distributor?—A. Yes. It has a chain of service stations 
in Toronto, and some outside in Ontario. It is a local concern. We put our 
signs up one morning, the morning we bought it. There was no subterfuge 
at all. 

Q. The other day, Mr. Ross, when you were here, you told us that sixty 
per cent of your profits came from outside of Canada?—A. No. sir. 

Q. About sixty per cent—A. No, sir. I said sixty per cent of our dividends 
represent foreign profits. 

Q. Sixty per cent of dividends?—A. Represent foreign profits. 

Q. Represent foreign profits?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us this morning what is your investment outside of Canada 
as compared with your investment in Canada?—A. I cannot tell you that this 
morning. I think our investment is larger outside of Canada. I am not sure of 


that, but as I said before, it is perfectly easy for a chartered accountant of this 


committee to find it out in a few minutes in Torento. 

Q. In your annual statement for the year ending December 31, 1930, you 
show an operating income of $11,453,765, other income $9,105,839. What is 
included in that item ‘other income”?—A. The other income would be dividends _ 
from foreign companies. 

Q. Dividends from foreign companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you mean by foreign companies, International Petroleum?— 
A. The largest is the International. 

Q. The International?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In your subsidiaries outside Canada?—A. Yes, in operations outside 
Canada, in investments outside Canada. : 
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By Mr. Hanson: 
-Q. It would include dividends from any investment?—A. Any foreign invest- 
ment, I suppose. That amount is nine millions is it? 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. Other income, you state, $9,105,839?—A. Of course, eight million dollars 
of that comes from International alone? 

_ Q. From International?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. That other income appears to have increased considerably in the last 
few years. In 1928, for instance, it was apparently $4,600,000. In 1929, 
$7,593,000 odd; 1930, $9,105,000 odd?—A. Yes. Well, for many years we were 
spending a lot of money in South America. In the last few years it is Just 
beginning to come back. 

Q. That was on International Petroleum?—A. Yes. International Petroleum 
has been steadily increasing the dividend. I have some other things here which 
I was*asked for, Mr. Bothwell. Col. Ralston asked me what representations 
were made to the government in respect to whatever application there was for 
an increase in duty. I was aware, as I told you, it was in 1930, and continued 
in the early part of 1931, when those representations were made. What Mr. 
Ralston said was this: — 


As a matter of fact, you did, I have no doubt, present to the govern- 
ment a statement of your costs in order to demonstrate to the government 
that there should be an increase in duty. 


TI have got a memorandum here in which I say, for a considerable period oi 
years, the duty on gasoline was 24 cents per gallon, the same as it is to-day. 
This duty was the creation of Mr. Fielding, who later in consideration, as he 
said, of the needs of the fishermen, reduced it to one cent per gallon. Under the 
24 cent duty of Mr. Fielding, there was, as there is now, a considerable amount 
of gasoline coming in duty free. Under the previous government, there was a 
tariff of one cent per gallon on a portion of the gasoline imported into Canada. 
The tariff board, on its own initiative, began an inquiry into the gasoline situa- 
tion and we, at the request of that board, submitted a brief, the original copy 
of which I have here, and which I file. 
That was in the spring of 1928. There was no change in the tariff, although 
_ we were given to understand that it would be increased. We were not then in 
the position actually of petitioning for an increase in the duties, but our industry 
was subject to review by the tariff board and our brief was in compliance with 
the board’s request. 
~My understanding was that our brief established a case for tariff protection 
but because of considerations, other than those bearing upon the merits of the 
case, there was no change. 
When a revision of the tariff was under consideration by the present govern- 
ment in the fall of 1930, we, and I believe all of the refining companies, made 
- representations; in our case they were based on a memo dated August 28, 1930, 
which refers to the brief mentioned above and which was represented without 
other written comment. Our written recommendations are contained in a letter, 
which I have here. The next communication was in the form of a joint under- 
taking upon the part of the principal-refining companies in Canada that, in the 
event of an increased tariff on gasoline, these companies pledged themselves not 
to take advantage of such increase in duty to increase the price to the retail 
- consumer and a copy of that undertaking I also have here. 
- Subsequently, we made further representations to the government in sup- 
port of an increased tariff on lubricating oils and asphalt, but without result; 
that is, the government did not act upon our recommendations. We presented 
that. I have this application here. 
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By Mr. Spencer: ae) | 
Q. Was the application a very long one Yes, it is very long. That is: 

is, in regard to the tariff? 
Q. The application you made for increased protection—A. Well, it is shoud | 
seven pages. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. You will file it? 


By Mr. Spencer: 

Q. Can you give us the main points?—A. It would be quite difficult for 

me to do it here. It simply recites, I suppose, the usual protectionist’s argu- 
ments. 
By Mr. Hanson: 


@. Your company kept that pledge?—-A. Yes, sir. 

@. You are prepared to substantiate that?—A. Mr. McCloskey mall do: 4 
that. i 

By the Chairman: 
Q. You will file that with the clerk?—A. Yes. Le 
The next item is a question of Mr, Ralston’s appearing on page 22 of the 
Evidence. Mr. Ralston asked as to the correspondence with the department 
relating to dumping duties, and I have here a petition dated October 17th, 
1930, to the Honourable Acting Minister of National Revenue at Ottawa, 
requesting that valuations be established in respect to the dumping of Pennsyl- — 
vania gasoline into Canada. ' 


By Mr. Hanson: 

Q. That is very interesting. You made that on your own volition, the 
request to the Acting Minister?—A. The request? 

Q. Yes—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Because of conditions which had arisen?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what were the conditions that had arisen which impelled you to 
make that request?—A. It was the demoralization of the gasoline industry 
in the United States. a 

Q. That is a general statement. Are you prepared to give to the Committee 
the benefit of your information with respect to what the exact demoralization 
was, and the necessity of your doing something, from your own standpoint, — 
ef course? 


Mr. Donne uy: I presume that letter would state that. 
Mr. Hanson: Maybe it will. 

Mr. BorHwe.u: We have not read the letter. 

The CrarrMan: It is pretty long. 


The Wirness: On behalf of the undersigned petroleum manufacturers in 
Cariada, we submit for your consideration, evidence that gasoline is being ‘g 
dumped into Canada in contravention of the dumping clauses, of the Customs _ 
Act, as revised by Bill No. 3, an Act to amend the Customs Act, passed in the _ 
first session of the seventeenth parliament, 21 George V, 1930. 

Mr. Hanson: That is the beginning of it. 


By Mr. Sanderson: 


Q. Was that a brief for all the gasoline producers?—A. Yes; because the a 
first line says “on behalf of the undersigned petroleum manufacturers in 
Canada.” a 
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By Mr. Bothwell: 

 Q. You will file that with the Committee?—A. Yes, that is what I brought 

for. . 

By the Chairman: : 

- Q.. Have you another item, Mr. Ross?—A. I think I have something here. 

I think those are all the questions, unless some member can think of another 

one. But I did bring down with me, and I would like Mr, McCloskey to give 

evidence later on in respect to the reasons that protection was invoked on 

~ dumping. 

_ -Mr. Hanson: That is very important, I think. My learned friends object 

to that, you know. 

_ The Wirness: I don’t see why you should differentiate. Well now, I am 

not going to read this at length, but I should like to put it before the Com- 

_ mittee in fairness to show the extent to which that demoralization— 

Mr. Hanson: That is exactly what I would like to have. 

The Wrrness: The extent to which it has gone in the United States. And 
I will read this. This was furnished by Standard Statistics, a very responsible. 

organization in Canada, and the United States, which makes a business of 

analysing the reports of corporations, the shares of which are traded in on the 

stock exchange. It shows, for instance, the Atlantic Refining Company, in 


By the Chairman: 


a Q. That is a large company?—A. Yes. That represented $6 earned on 
the stock. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


: Q. Have they their own wells?—A. Well, the Atlantic Refining Company, 
_ I think it has some wells, but is largely a refining company. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Have you the value of the stock, or is it no par?—A. I have not the 
value of the stock, but it earned $6.20 for each share of common. 

- Q. A good deal depends on the price of the shares?—A. Well, they were a 
good deal higher then than now. Anyway, it earned $17,332,418 in 1929. Then, 
the balance sheet for 1931 shows earnings of $513,750. That is, they earned 
$6.20 per share in 1929, and 19 cents per share in 1931. The Barnsdall Cor- 
poration, which is largely a purchasing company, made $7,205,161 in 1929, or 
_ $3.25 per share, and in 1931 they lost $3,268,637, or a deficit of $1.54 per share. 
The Continental Oil company earned $9,028,661 in 1929, and lost $12,045,575 
in 1931. The Gulf Oil Corporation of Pennsylvania—their figures are not 
available for last year. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

__ Q. Just one question there, if I may. Are those companies that you are 
__‘ giving us companies that operate their own wells?—A. Well, most of them are 
complete petroleum units, manufacture and sell as we do, not all of them. The 
_ Barnsdall Corporation does, I know. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


“ Q. The Gulf Company does?—A. The Gulf Oil Corporation does, and the 
Continental Oil Company does, and the Humble Oil and Refining Company does. 
The Humble made $32,535,081 in 1929, and $2,765,092 in 1931. 
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By Mr. Bothwell: ‘ : 
Q. The real demoralization that you spoke of took place in the production 
of crude oil?—A. No. . 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Was it not a fact, Mr. Ross, that these people had a lot of crude oil 
and hand worth $1.25 per barrel, and it fell away to 15 and 20 cents per barrel, 
‘and they took the loss on the crude?—A. No. There is over production of 
gasoline as well as over production of crude, and there is as much chaos in the ~ 
refining industry as there is in the production industry. 
Q. Following on the over-production of crude?—A. And the purely 


marketing companies are feeling the same thing. The Sinclair Consolidated — 7 


Oil Corporation, which is a very well managed corporation, in 1929 made 
$16,599,037. In the first six months of 1931, they lost $10,415,088. The Skelly 
Oil Company made $5,786,490 in 1929, and lost $2,987,230 in the first nine 
months of 1931. A reference to those sheets in regard to other companies shows 
the same situation. They just cut dividends and passed them. There is also a 
statement here showing the reduction in wages and labour of those plants. 


By Mr. Spencer: 
Q. What was the main reason for the loss, the cut in prices?—A. I think 
the main reason is the one I gave the other day, the absolute disregard by a large 
portion of the American Republic of the gasoline tax. It has been quite 


possible, and it has been done every day, to have a tank wagon buy a load of “ 


gasoline in one state the contents billed for export, cross the line to another state, 
pay no tax, fill up there with that state’s gasoline, and drive back. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. That shows that the loss has been not on the refining but on the retailing? 
A. Not a retailer loss. There could not be a retailer loss without being trans- 
mitted right back to the refinery. 

Q. You claim that the loss is not a retailer loss through the service station? 
—A. What happens is this. If we were in the United States and we were 
supplying retailers—companies like this are too big to evade tax. They would 
not permit tax evasion. But you take those bootleggers,—the average tax in the 
United States is four cents—they have four cents to play on, and they cut the 
price. The responsible company has to meet the cut. The responsible retailer 
has to meet that cut, and then he goes to the refiner and says, “I cannot pay that 
price for gasoline, because the price is cut in my territory.” 


By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. You said last day that some of the refineries carried long term contracts 
of two years or more?—A. I do not think I said two, years. 

Q. Does not that account for some of the heavy losses that some of the 
companies are having?—A. Yes. In all these companies a lot of the losses are 
inventory—not altogether, but a part of it is due to inventory depreciation. 

Q. That would account for very much of their losses, instead of the heavy 
cut?—A. Oh, yes; the fact that they are losing money and so many of them 
need ready cash, is the real reason; that and tax evasion, with the complete 
collapse of the gasoline price structure in the United States. And I would 
like the committee to bring a representative from the United States, a man 
who is conversant. There are any amount of them, and they would tell you 
how widespread this tax evasion is and what a material effect it has had 
on gasoline prices in the United States. I contend in comparing our prices 


those of the Untied States that you are comparing them with an absolutely 
nomic price structure. If gasoline was selling in the United States at the 
corresponding price of crude, the crude would have to be at least one-third 
lower in price than it is now. I need not elaborate this. Here is one of our 
own Standard Oil group. Standard Oil Company of California in 1929 made 
_ $46,633,490, and in 1931 in the first nine months, it made $11,941,787. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

~Q. Let us go back to the tax evasion again. That does not affect your 
wholesale price of gas?—A. Yes. - 

Q. How does it affect the wholesale price. If you are living say, in New 
_ Jersey, and go over to the Pennsylvania refinery, you could buy from their 
refinery at the same price as from any other refinery. I could evade the 
tax if I liked, and sell it in New Jersey without any fixed price from you 
or any other?—A. Yes. 

- Q. Your wholesale price would be as high as any other?—A. I say the 
retailer’s price—the low retail price must be transmitted into a low wholesale 
price. If you are selling gasoline in competition with me, and you evade the 
tax, you get two cents on it yourself, and give the other two cents to the 
customer, in a cut. Then I have to cut my price. 

_ Q. That is what I say—aA. Then I go to my supplies and I say, you have 
- got to reduce the wholesale price on gasoline. 

_ Q. I say it is your service stations that are making the loss.—A. Originally 
the loss— 


- By Mr. Hanson: 


 Q. It works back to the refinery?—A. It works back absolutely to the 
refinery, and then back to the price of crude. 

_ Q. In other words, the evasion of the tax hammers the price right down 
to the source—A. Right down to the well. 

Q. That condition is continuing to exist, I understand—A. It is getting 
worse. The state legislatures are having a convention, I believe, to try and 
devise some scheme of preventing it. The American Petroleum Institute devoted 
a day to the discussion of some measure whereby the gas companies could 
cooperate with the authorities and stop evasion of taxes. The other day a man 
was convicted of evading the tax, and the sentence was he was not to go in 
the gasoline business again in all his life. Now, if a law is in that situation, 
that you must prevent a man from going into business, it is a pretty bad 
condition. I have not the slightest doubt there is a great deal of official 
connivance in the evasion of the tax. 


By Mr, Spencer: 
Q. Is there a gasoline tax to-day in all states?—A. Yes; it ranges from 


4 cents to 6 cents, the average is 4 cents. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. On the American gallon?—A. On the American gallon. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Where is it collected in most of the states, at the service stations, or 
rough the wholesale distributors?—A. Well, such of it as is collected, is 
llected at the service station. In Canada, the people who actually pay the 
tax are much fewer in number than in the United States. When we sell gasoline 
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By Mr. Hanson: ek. 

Q. The refinery collects the tax and pays the government in Canada?— 

A. Well, he does not collect it all. If we sell some gasoline to the McColl 
Frontenac, they collect the tax. But the government tries to keep it in the 
hands of the larger units, and as a result it gets the tax in this country. The 
Tidewater Associated Oil Company made $14,000,689 in 1929, and $175,000 in 
the first nine months of 1930. Here is a typical pamphlet. (Passes pamphlet 
around to members of committee). Now gentlemen, I am very glad to introduce 
to this committee, two young members of our board, Mr. McNeil and Mr. 
McCloskey. They are both Canadian boys, who joined our board quite recently 
after a lifetime with the company. We also have here Mr. Scott of the account- 
ing department. I would just like to repeat to the committee what I said before, 
and that is to get the actual figures I am afraid you will have to verify and 
send your auditor or accountant into our business. 


By Mr. Bothwell: a 

Q. At the last meeting of the committee, Mr. Brooks of the MéColl-Fron- 
tenac, stated that the McColl-Frontenac did not estimate or fix prices except 
to follow the prices of the biggest distributor in the filed, the Imperial Oil— — 
A: Well, I think— “a 
@. When the Imperial Oil makes a change in the price of gasoline, is that 
immediately wired to the other distributors in Canada?—A. No sir. : 
Q. How then, do they become acquainted with your prices, or your price _ 
changes right across Canada on the same day in all oil stations?—A. That is _ 
hardly true, Mr. Bothwell. It does not actually do that. And the fact that — 
there is a set price, and nobody sells beneath that, is one of the polite fictions 
of the business. The great proportion of gasoline is not sold through the service 
stations. It is sold to jobbers, to garages and to independent dealers of all sorts, _ 
hardware merchants. 7 
(). Although you supply a large number of the competitive companies with 
gasoline at so much per gallon below the tank wagon or sale price— a 
Mr. McNeizt: When we change our prices, change our selling price, that _ 
automatically changes the price at which we sell to the jobber. We wire him ~ 
to the effect that his price is up or down. Now, he naturally knows the reason _ 
for that. All he has to know is what our price is to him. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. That would hardly account for it. For instance, I will give you a 
statement that was made by one jobber who is running a gasoline station. He 
says he has been in business for five years, and has never known a change in ~ 
the price of gasoline at his station but what his opponent across the street was a 
notified the same day, acting for another company. 4 
Mr. McNeit: The only people we notify of those changes are those with 
whom we do business, and their prices are affected, nobody else. It is only 
fair to tell him what he has to pay for gasoline. That is all we tell him. 


Mr. Hanson: It soon travels, anyway. . iM 
Mr. McNer: Yes. Naturally, the price is posted on the pump, and the ~ 
man across the street can see it. Ee 


\ 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Take, for instance, the price of kerosene last year. A reduction was — 
made in June, and as I understand it, every distributor throughout Canada made 
the change on the same day, a reduction of five cents—I believe it was five or ~ 
six cents, : 


HAIRMAN: Gentlemen, have you any further questions to ask Mr. 
oss? If you have no further questions to ask, we shall hear the other witnesses. 
r. Ross, have you anything further to say? i 

_ The Wirnrss: No. I was just going to explain—I think Mr. McCloskey 
will explain it better—that the real competition in the oil busines is with the 
dealer, selling to him, not selling to the individual— 

Mr. Botuwetu: That is getting into the distribution end, anyway. 

The CuairMan: We will leave that until we go into the costs. ‘ 
The Witness: I would like to ask Mr. McNeil about that, because out in 
Victoria some dealer telegraphed to you, Mr. Chairman, or to the committee or 
to someone that we had refused to sell him gasoline because he cut the price— 
I think that incident occurred just about the same moment I was telling the 
committee that we did not refuse to sell to a dealer because he cut the price. As 
Mr. McNeil will tell you, that situation was one where a dealer had not got 
anything from us, was not our customer, he was a customer with a contract with 
the Union Oil Company of California, which operates in Vancouver and Victoria. 
And he cut the price. They would not sell him. They refused to sell him, and 
then he came around to our place and asked us to sell him. Well, for many 
years, I think, Mr. McNeil will tell you for ten years, we have never refused 
sell a man because he cut the price, because we had the impression it was 
egal. However, our men did refuse to sell him, and he was acting under this 
msideration, that there is a very strong association of dealers in Victoria, and 
he had sold that man, that man would have been his only customer, because all 
the other dealers would have left him; and he, just on his own responsibility, 
and in fact against expressed general orders, did take the chance of keeping 
maybe twenty or thirty or forty dealers that he has and refusing to sell this 
e man; and since I left this committee last time and went back, and this 
matter came up at our board—it came to the ears of our counsel, Mr. Osler, 
and he said, “ There is no reason why you should sell that man.” We said 
we always thought it was against the law. He said, “ Not at all.” He said, 
“Tf you do not combine with the other companies then you can refuse to sell 
any man for any reason.” I thought that that matter was in order, and I 
would mention it. 

Mr. Boruwe.u: I think, Mr. Chairman, that goes into the distribution 
end, and I think it is only fair to explain to Mr. Ross that at the last meeting 
it was decided to deal with the production end of the business first, and deal 
with the distribution end later. 


The Cuatrman: Who is your cost production witness? 
The Witness: Mr. McCloskey. 


Leo C. McCioskey, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. McCloskey, what is your position in the Imperial Oil Company ?— 
Director of Manufacturing. 

Q. How long have you been with the company?—A. Twenty-nine years. 
Q. Have you a statement of cost that you can produce and leave with the 
Ylerk of the Committee?—A. I have, sir. 


- The Cuairman: Gentlemen, are there any questions you care to ask Mr. 
McCloskey? 

Mr. Donnetty: I think you had better get the statement first. 
_ The Wirness: Would you care to have the statement before I go into the 


tails of the dumping? 
44047—2 
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Mr. Hanson: Yes. Have you any topies of it that you could pass aroun 
The Wirness: Of the statement? 
Mr. Hanson: Yes. 

The Wirness: I only have one extra copy. There are two statements 
one in detail, and the other is a supplement explaining it in simple form. And — 
if it is the pleasure of the Committee, I would be pleased to read a few items bia P. 
the statement and explain it to them. It deals with the year 1930. That is — 
the last year that our books are closed for. It shows the gross value of sles, ‘ 
$119,171,253.71. That represents 100 per cent. The expenses were as follows: 
Marketing expenses, $13,315,988.82, 11.17 per cent of the gross sales value; : 
package expenses, $815,300. 68, -68 per cent; Sales tax, $654,987, .55 per cent; 
taxes, marketing department, that is provincial and municipal exclusive of 
provincial easoline tax, $733,302.67; .62 per cent; freight from refineries to 
marketing stations, $14,300,754.53, 12 per cent; contingency account, $1,188,- 
954.14,—1 .00 per cent. 


By Mr. Hanson: 

Q. What is that contingency account?—A. It is an account that is set up 
in connection with accounts receivable. BS 
Q. Credits?—A. Yes, sir. Manufacturing expenses, $13,600,172 .01, i. 41 
per cent; taxes paid by ‘the manufacturing department, provincial and mun 
cipal, $220,471.32, .18 per cent; transportation charges, ete., on crude oils an 
materials consumed, $24,091,780.22, 20.22 per cent. 
Q. That is, to the refinery?—A. To the refineries. Costs unaffected by 
fluctuations in crude oil prices,—those are the total of costs I have former 
mentioned —$68,921,711.39, 57.83 per cent; cost at point of origin of crude 
oils and materials consumed, $43,338,103. 75, 36.37 per cent; Dominion income — 
tax, $584,247.48, .49 per cent; total costs $112,844 062. 62, 94.69 per cent. 
The net profit on 934,332,320 imperial gallons manufactured ‘and sold (equiv 4 
lent to .68 cents per LG.) was $6,327,191.09, or 5.31 per cent on the total 
gross sales value. The net profit from sales of other miscellaneous products — 
and merchandise, $888,100.53. I might state that that covers purchased finished — 
oil that we market in Canada, such as Vacuum oils.and such, products. The 
total profits from refining and marketing activities, $7,215,291.62. Now, deal- — 
ing with it from the standpoint of gasoline alone— 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. The statement that you have given to us covers all products?—A. Yes. 
Q. From the crude oil?—A. Yes sir, dealing with the statement from the — 
standpoint of gasoline sold direct and indirect, that is, through jobbers and — 
direct to the trade, I shall give you the gross sales value, and how that wa 
made up in respect to those items in cents per gallon, and per cent of th 
gross sales value. a 
Q. Just one question there. These figures that you are giving us are figures 
from the Imperial refineries?—A. No, the Imperial Oil Limited, marketing and 
refining activities in Canada combined. 
Q. You are combining the work of the Imperial Oil refineries?—A. Of them 
Imperial Oil Limited, yes. ia 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. The whole operations?—A. The whole operations. 


By Mr. Ganong: : 
Q. Does that include the combined statements of subsidiaries?—A. This 1 > 
marketing and refining. For instance, we buy material in the form of crude 


ae 
a 


o i 
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tha rom the Wes valley, Sa 1s a subsidiary, and charge our refineries 
h it. That is not in those figures. That is shown as a separate item. I will 
efer to that later. Dealing with the item of gasoline, we sold direct and indi- 
rect, the figures are as follows: gross sales value per Imperial gallon, 19.69 
ents, 100 per cent. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. That was the average price over the whole of the Imperial Oil Limited? 
—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. That takes into account your tank care or tank wagons and your service 
-stations?—A. Yes, sir. everything. I will divide them out after for you. 

_ Q. And the sale to wholesalers?—A. I shall deal with that in another item. 
Marketing expenses, 2.45 cents per Imperial gallon, 12.44 per cent of the gross 
value; packages .01 cents, .05 per cent; sales tax, .13 cents, .66 per cent; taxes 
yaid by the marketing department, provincial and municipal exclusive of 
provincial gasoline tax, .13 cents, .66 per cent; freight, refineries to marketing 
tations, 2.39 cents, 12.14 per cent; contingency account, .23 cents, 1.17 per 
ent; manufacturing expense, 2.16 cents, 10.97 per cent; taxes paid by the 
anufacturing department, provincial and municipal, .04 cents, .20 per cent; 
transportation charges on crude oils and materials consumed, 3.95 cents. 20.06 
per cent; costs uneffected by fluctuations in crude oil prices, 11.49 cents, 58.35 
_ per cent: cost at point of origin of crude oils and materials consumed, tae 
ents, 36.11 per cent; Dominion income tax, .08 cents, .41 per cent; total costs, 
8.68 cents, 94.87 per cent; net profit, 7. OL cents, 5.13 per cent. Now, dealing 
with gasoline that was sold direct, that is, to dealers-— 


@ 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. In tank car lots?—A. No, to jobbers. 

— Q. Sold in tank wagon lots?—-A. Sold in tank wagon lots or what we call 
pecialties, sold in tank car lots, but there is no jobbing business such as sales 
0 the McColl-Frontenac or other concerns of that kind. They are included in 
he previous figure. This refers only to our direct business to dealers. 


By Mr. Sanderson: 


Q. When you say “dealer” do you mean retailer?—A. Retailers, yes, sir. 
_ And then they add a differential to that and sell it to the consumer; but our 
realization is the figure that I am giving you. The price per Imperial gallon, 
gross value, 22.56 cents, 100 per cent; marketing expenses, 3.96 cents, 17.55 
per cent; package expenses, .02 cents; .09 per cent; sales tax, .13 cents, .58 
per cent; taxes paid by the marketing department, provincial and municipal 
exclusive of provincial gasoline tax, .22 cents, .97 per cent; freight, refineries to 
marketing stations, 2.45 cents, 10.86 per cent; contingency account, 
.37 cents, 1.64 per cent; manvfacturing expense, 2.44 cents, 10.82 per cent; 
axes paid by manufacturing departments, provincial and municipal, .06 cents, 
26 per cent; transportation charges, etc. cn crude oils and materials consumed, 
.95 cents, 17.51 per cent: costs uneffected by fluctuations in crude oil prices, 
3.60 cents, 60.28 per cent; cost at point of origin of crude oil and materials 
onsumed, 7.15 cents, 31.69 per cent; Dominion income tax, .15 cents, .67 per 
cent; net profit, 1.66 cents per Imperial gallon, 7.36 per cent on the gross sales 
value. Now, I would like te emphasize in connection with these figures that 
his total price paid by the gasoline consumer on direct sales, 60.28 per cent 
_Tepresents items uneffected by fluctuations in the prices of crude oils. Now, if 
add to the 22.56 per cent the provincial road tax, which is 5 cents a gallon, 
0a7 23 
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and bring the total price of gasoline up to 27. 56 cents a gallon it will be 
that the Imperial Oil Limited’s profit amounts to 6.02 per cent on the final 
price paid by the consumer, including provincial road taxes. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Your cost per gallon of gasoline sold direct is slightly higher than on tied 
other table?—A. Yes, they are, the reason for that is that we took the jobbing — 
business in order to reduce our total costs, and in determining costs of gasoline — 
we do not charge the jobbing business with items of.depreciation and general — 
administration. On the other hand we get the benefit on the jobbing busineesa o 
of having the regular manufacturng costs reduced. “a 

Q. Because of the volume?——A. Because of the volume. We figure these. : 
exceptions will go on In any event. 2 a 

Q. That accounts for that?—A. That is correct. m 

Q. There is a difference in cost of about 1:22 cents a gallon, thea a 
difference between 18-68 and 20-90?—A. That is in cents per gallon, yes. Now, | 
I shall be pleased to answer any questions in regard to the making up of the ¥ 


costs. os 
a 


By Mr. Bothwell: e 


Q. Both of those statements are filed?—A. Yes, sir, showing the details 
of all products. a 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. That is for the year 1930?—A. Yes, sir. Our books are not closed and 
will not be closed for a while for 1931. 
Q. They are not available?—A. They are not available. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. You show there in your gross sales the cost of crude at 7-11 cents andi 
7-15 cents?—A. Yes, sir. oi 

Q. How do you ‘arrive at that cost; how is it made up?—A. You mean th 
cost of the crude that we purchase? 

Q. Yes—A. Would you like me to outline our purchases from our Van-~ 
couver refinery at Ioco, right through to Halifax? 

Q. I think it might be well for us to get that—A.,I would be very gla 
to do that. 


By Mr. Hanson: 

Q. Would we not understand it a little better if we took one refinery? 

Mr. Donnetiy: Take Sarnia, for example. 

Mr. Hanson: It would be simpler for me. 

The Witness: Would you prefer me to take a refinery where we bu 
from our subsidiaries? 

Mr. DonnetLy: Take one you buy from outside. 

Mr. BorHweELu: Take Sarnia. 


The Witness: We buy Canadian crude at Sarnia that is produced in the 7 ‘ 
Petrolia field. We are not interested in those fields in the way of production. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


' Q. It is not. your own?—A. No, sir. We buy entirely from the sma 
producer in the Petrolia field and transport it by pipe line to Sarnia. bg 


" 
y 
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i) " suppose the percentage of crude you get from that field is very small? 
_ Very small. At the present time it is about 300 barrels a day out of a 
( charge at Sarnia of approximately 21,800. 

 Q. It is neglible?—A. Yes, sir. 
A. Tt is hardly a fair illustration —A. We buy crude in the Illinois field, 
from the Ohio Oil Company. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


~ Q. What do you pay for the purchases at Petrolia?—A. You mean the 
purchase price? 

Q. The purchase price you paid in 1930 for that.—A. That is such a small 
amount I did not bring those prices with me. I can get that information. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. The average price you paid per barrel—A. I will get that information. 
Q. What is the size of a Canadian barrel?—A. Thirty-five Imperial gallons. 
_ Q. When you speak of a barrel of gasoline, what do you mean?—A. Thirty- 
five imperial gallons. 

 -Q. The same thing?—A. Yes, the same thing. 

~Q. Well now, what do you buy from Illinois?—A. We buy at the present 
time about 3,000 barrels per day? 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. Do you buy at the well, or at the point where it is piped?—A. We 
buy at the well. 

_ Q. Piping from the well?—A. Yes, there is pipeage at the well, what is 
known as gathering. 


By Mr. Howard: 
Ce Q. What is the average price you paid last year at the well for crude? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


-Q. We want to get somewhere; the average price you paid?—A. 1930? 
Q. The average price you paid per barrel from month to month.—A. For 
1930? 
—  Q. 1930 and 1931. Do you know that?—A. I have not any information 
These purchases, I might say, are made up on many many entries in our 
books. TI can get that information for you by analyzing the different crude 
oil accounts at the head accounting office at Sarnia, and press it up in what- 
ever form you wish to have it. 


By Mr. Baker: 


Q. Would it not be betier to have the average price throughout the year, 
what it cost you from time to time. 


Mr. DonNELLY: Just the average. 


By Mr. Baker: 
Q. Just the average throughout the year, the cost of crude. 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. Would it not be better to have the year 1930? 
Mr. DONNELLY: Yes. 


Wirness: No, I have not that average price here. I can get it. I have the 
total price, which is included in that statement. I have not the average price at 
ch place. 
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By Mr. Bothwell: s 
Q. If we could get how you make up that figure of 7- ET? As Yes, “eit. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. You have the total price you say you paid for crude. Have you ae 

total amount of crude?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the total amount of crude?—A. At Sarnia, during 1930 we ran 

6,998,387 barrels of crude. et 


By Mr. Sanderson: 
Q. Where did it come from?—A. It came from Canadian fields adjacent to a 
Petrolia, from Illinois and from the mid- continent fields. ey 


By Mr. Donnelly: : ee 

Q. It came in by pipe line?—A. Yes, sir. ‘ — 

Q. What is the total price paid for it2—A. This is delivered at the refinery, e 

$16,162,829.60. That is an average of $2-3128 per barrel. Dye 

Q. For the year 1930?—A. Delivered, yes sir. Bs 

Q. Roughly, 35 gallons to the barrel AA. Yes, sir. That does not agree — 

with the total of the ‘materials and crude oil consumed, because there are other 

materials in there besides crude oil. ‘ 
Q. Such as what?—A. Tetra-ethyl lead and other materials that enter into : 

lubricating oils, and various items of that kind; but you will find this figure is 
in balance with the other figure when you take those items into consideration. a 
Q. Over the year 1930?—A. Over the year 1930. a 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Can you give us the cost of the crude alone? You have not got that 
figure, the laid-down price paid at your refinery for the crude alone?—A. For s 
the crude alone? $2-3128 per barrel. ve, 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What proportion of that figure is sidan 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. The pipe lines are a public utility?—A. They are a public utility. _ 


Q. You had a regular rate?—A. A regular rate. I have the rates here from 
different lines. The Illinois crude, the gathering charge in that field is 20 cents — 
per barrel, and the pipe line rate, that is the trunk line rate, is 313 cents per — 
barrel to Sarnia. From the mid- continent field the gathering charge i is 20 cents | 
per barrel, the pipe line rate 62} cents per barrel, making a total of 824 cents 
per barrel. From the east Theos field, the gathering rate is 10 cents per barrel, i 
and the pipe line rate to Sarnia 824 cents per barrel, making a total of 924 cents _ 
per barrel. On the Canadian crude, we pump it through our own line from 
Petrolia to Sarnia, a distance of 15 miles, piped up to Petrolia. 


By Mr. Hanson: ae 
Q. There is some cost attached to it?—A. Well, I would think not over 4 
about three or four cents a barrel. a 


a 
a 
om 
a 


By Mr. Spencer: 

Q. How do the costs compare with the carrying charges to the pipe lines a 

carrying charges on the railway?—A. They are lower by pipe line, considerably 

lower. They come under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission. ; 
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Would you explain how those pipe lines can be common carriers?—A. 
e common carriers? 
ta. eR. 

Mr. Hanson: They are so declared by law. 


By Mr. Spencer: 

~Q. Are there many different oil companies using them?—A. Numerous oil 
companies. 

Q. Do they have to divide the pipes between them?—A. No, they do not. 
They have what are termed two types of pipe lines. The first type or the gather- 
ing line are small lines that start at the well, at the various wells, and they pro- 
eed from there to a central storage point where the oil is received in a main 
storage tank. The oil is bought by purchasing companies at the well, and the 
gathering charge that I have referred to, is transportation through these small 
lines from the well to this main storage tank in the field. Then the trunk lines 
pick it up at the main storage tank, and they transport it to various consignees. 
The procedure is to have large storage tanks probably every 50 miles or so, and 
it is pumped from the tank through the pipe line into the next tank and measured 
in there, and it is pumped out of that tank into the tank 50 miles farther on, and 
measured in that tank, and an account is kept of the oil from the time it leaves 
the well until it arrives at the final destination. 

_ Now, there will be several companies that wish to pipe oil to a certain destina- 
n; and it is not possible for them to segregate that oil and identify it 
separately; so they issue tenders. You apply to a pipe line for the transport of 
certain amount of oil. The pipe line tariff stipulates a certain minimum amount 
that can be tendered, and that amount is authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
mmission. ‘Then they take the oil out of common storage and deliver it 
through the pipe line in 100,000 barrel lots, for instance, if it is a long distance 
_ there will be oil consigned to various refineries, and a number is placed on the 
/ particular tender that you apply for, and the deliveries are made every day in 
certain quantities on that tender until you receive the certain amount of crude 
i] that you purchase. 

The usual way to purchase crude oil is to ask for a definite line allotment; 
that is. 10,000 barrels a day, or 5,000, or whatever your requirements are, and 
have the crude oil purchased by your purchasing agent, and delivered into the 
line at that rate, and taken out of the line at the final destination at that rate. 
And I might say that the amount allowed to pipe lines for transport in the form 
of loss between the time it leaves the well and arrives at the destination, is one 
per cent of the oil purchased. 


By Mr. Sanderson: 
_Q. This crude comes in duty free, of course?—A. It does, yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


” Q. You said your cost at Sarnia has been around $2.31 per barrel?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
- Q. And you have given us the figures that total 824 cents from the mid- 
ontinent field, with the cost per barrel to the pipe line, and other amounts which 
make up the 824 cents and from the East Texas field, 924 cents?—A. Yes, sir. 
__ Q. What other items go in to make up the $2.31?—A. There is buying com- 
uission that is paid to the buying agent. That amounts to five cents per barrel 
the mid-continent field; in the Illinois field we buy it direct from the producer, 
he Ohio Oil company, so there is no buying commission there. 
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By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. The price at the final destination point is the price paid at the field 
the crude oil plus the intervening charges?—A. Yes sir, that is correct. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. I am trying to get at— 
Mr. Perrit: Just before you come to that, is ihewe anything extra on that? — 


Wirness: There would be at the present time, an excise tax, but that would 4 

not apply in 1930. va 

By Mr. Pettit: a 

Q. What I want to know is, if there are any other charges in addition to the 

intervening charges included in the price at the destination?—A. There are no — 

other charges except the receiving and handling and manufacturing charges at the 
refinery. 


By Mr. Donnelly: a 

Q. How much gasoline did you produce at Sarnia in 1930?—A. The total — 
gasoline was 51-75 per cent. That is made up of various grades of gasoline, 
specialties and different things such as rubber solvents, cleaning naphthas and 
many other grades. a 
Q. How much is lost in evaporation?—A. In the distilling operation, 5.99 

per cent. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. I would like to know how that difference of 1.23 cents is made up. You — 
say in handling charges——A. That is the sale price of the crude? . 
Q. No, you say the sale price of the crude is 20 cents per barrel?—A. No, — 
that is the gathering charge. - 
Q. The gathering charge?—A. Yes, that is the gathering charge. i 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. From the field to the main tank?—A. Yes, sir. an 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. You cannot give us the cost at the well?—A. Well, it Pee the 
difference, Mr. Bothwell. In the year 1930, as I say it is made up of numerous _ 
entries in our books. I would have to go back and segregate all those different 
grades of crude to let you have that information. I believe I know what you are _ 
trying to arrive at, the cost of gasoline. a 

Q. What I am trying to arrive at is the cost of the crude?—A. Yes, sir. a 

Q. Now, I don’t mind explaining to you that I am taking the evidence given 
before the investigation of the United States tariff commission?—A. Yes, I am 
perfectly willing. 

Q. And there they say that the cost at the well during the years 1927 to — 
1930 was $1.09 per barrel?—A. Yes. = 

Q. Purchasing commission, 4 cents, pipe line charges, 49 cents, tanker 
charges, gulf ports to Atlantic seaboard, 264 cents, making a total of $1.883. 
Now, the price of crude, of course, has gone down considerably since that, and _ 
take from all foreign countries, according to the evidence there, the cost of 
production and ipo transport, that is your covering charge, was 87 cents per 
barrel. I am not able to make either set of figures jibe with those you have _ 
given?—A. What was that last tem, please? ae 
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Q. Eighty-seven cents. That is from all foreign countries, crude oil, mileage 

e United States and the ocean tanker charge of 27 cents, making a laid- 
_ down cost of $1.15 per barrel—A. Mr. Bothwell, you have to keep in mind this, 
‘that the value of crude oil is based entirely on what you can get out of it; and 
lot of the crude oil coming in the United States is for bunker fuel purposes, 
such as Venezuelan crude, that has a very low naphtha content; some of it is 
_as low as ten per cent, and it depends entirely on what is in the barrel of crude 
-as to what you pay for it. The mid-continent crude is a very high grade of 
erude oil. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Your return of 51 is not a high return, is it?—A. We balance our require- 
ments in Canada by running to the per cent that would equalize the trade 
- requirements. 

Q. The returns from some of the larger fields run very much higher than 
 that?—A. Yes. 

Q. They run as high as 70 per cent.—A. This is approximately on the 36 
gravity, the crude oil that I am giving you here. I shall be very pleased to 
divide that for you, showing what return the natural gasoline and the cracked 
gasoline yield was. The natural yield is 30-88 per cent, and the cracked gasoline 
mis/20-87 per cent. 

—  Q. You might explain to the committee what you mean by cracked 
gasoline?—-A. The natural gasoline is the gasoline that can be taken from the 
crude by distilling it at atmospheric pressures. After it is taken off you have 
kerosene which is distilled under atmospheric pressure, also lubricating dis- 
tillates, wax distillates, and numerous other distillates that the crude contains. 
Now, it is impossible to obtain any further quantity of gasoline from that crude 
under atmospheric conditions. Therefore it is necessary to resort to what we 
term cracking under high temperatures and high pressures, which is an expensive 
operation. To give you an idea of the care that has to be taken in the cracking 
operation, I might state that we are distilling at our refineries now, at about 
960 temperature, and 1,000 pounds pressure; that is the distilling equipment in 
which this gas oil or wax distillate and lubricating oils is cracked, is operated 
under those conditions, and a part of it is converted into cracked gasoline. 


Q. You just put it through two processes, what you might call the first 
process, and the next one the cracking. Do you put it through more than one 
_ process at Sarnia?—A. Our processes at Sarnia consist of numerous departments. 
Q. You put gasoline under those two processes, or two or three processes? 
—A. I can explain it this way: that in cracking operations you have to step it 
up, as the term is, and you would start in on lower pressures. 

Q. To take off gosoline?—A. To take off gasoline; that is, to minimize 
_ the losses in distillation. Then the remaining liquid bas to be stepped up under 
higher pressures, and the gasoline taken off. 

Q. How many of those processes are there?—A. I would say about four in 
the cracking operation. 

_ Q. You have like five processes all the way through?—A. As far as the 
istilling is concerned. Now, that is the distilling of the crude, and the distill- 
mg of the oil, but in addition to those you get various cuts of distillate which 
must be re-run and it is a continual sifting-out process to segregate fractions of 
ike nature and keep them together. If you would care, I would be very glad to 
how you the operations of the Sarnia refinery as to what is involved in the pro- 
sess In the manufacture of crude, which might be of interest to you. 


Mr. Baker: I am too old in life to have any desire to see that. 
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ch Mr. Pettit: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. McCloskey a question; the same one I asked — 
before—A. This is one of the sheets. You can see what is involved in that 
one. The lines represent where the products originate, and where they go. 

Q. I ask you the same question I asked you betore—A. This is another 
This is for one period, and this is the other, so that we arrive here (indicating on 
plan) and we go through all those ramifications in the sifting out process of 
products. 

Q. I would like to ask what the price is that you pay at the well for crude 
material, and the price that you pay at the destination point, the difference is 
made up of what?—A. The difference is made up of gathering charges. a 

Q. What else?—A. It is just made up by buying commission, gathering 
charges and trunk line transportation. 

Q. To the point of destination?—A,. Yes. a 

Q. Is there anything else added on by the company at the destination 
point?—A. Manufacturing charges. i 


By Mr. Hanson: : 


Q. Before you come a that, do those pipe line charges take in the losses in : 
transmission th A, Yes, sir. a 
Q. They are Hie They deliver 100 per cent of what at 
we purchase, and the tile Pd ands the loss, the crude oil producer stands the — 
one per cent loss in transportation. 


The CHairMAN: Will you continue, Mr. Pettit? 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. I am not satisfied yet. I may be very te What I want to get at is 
how the difference is made up between the price you paid for crude oi) at the a 
well and at the point of destination?—A. It is made up by buying commission, a 
gathering charge and pipe line transportation? a 

Q. That is all?—A. That is all. me 

Q. There is nothing put on by the company besides this at the destination _ 
point?—A, No, sir. a 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Pi 

Q. As far as I am concerned, this statement begins at ne wrong end. You ~ 
start at the top and work back "to the bottom. What I think fia committee 
would like to have, or at least what I would like to have is the cost of your — 
crude oil, and then add on to that the expense until it gets down to the point 
where you are selling, and then we will see what you sell it at, and then we will — 
know whether you are making undue profits or not?—A. In the final analysis — 
you just simply work from the bottom of this statement up. I have just — 
reversed it. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


@. There is a question as to the price of the crude at the purchasing point. i 
You explained how you buy. Do you buy in the open market or have you a 
regular dealers with whom you deal in preference?_A. We purchase on the 
basis of the posted prices; that is , purchasing companies who are located in the © 
mid-continent and other fields post a price that they will pay the producer at 
the well for delivery through the gathering lines to the bulk tonnage in the 
" field. 


* 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. It is a buyer market, not a seller’s?—A. It is both. 
Q. You say they fix their own prices?—A. Strictly competitive. 
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one ; 
_ Q. In other words, there is more than one buying in the field?—A. Yes. I 
ll be pleased to give you the buying companies in the mid-continent field. 


By Mr. Sanderson: 


Q. Those buying companies work on a commission basis?—A. Just paying 
commission of five cents a barrel. Some of them have their own production, 
ut in addition to that they buy crude from the small producer. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. What is the nature of your contract in connection with those purchases? 
—A. We have no contract; we buy on the current posted price. 


By Mr. Sanderson: 
Q: On long term contracts?—A. No. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. Mr. Ross spoke about some contract the other day?—A. The principal 
uying companies in the mid-continent field are the Carter Oil Company, the 
rairie Oil and Gas Company, the Texas Company, the Gulf Refinning Com- 
‘pany, the Stanolind Company,—I might state that is a subsidiary of the 
tandard Oil Company of Indiana—and the Magnolia Petroleum Company. 
All those companies as a rule post the same prices and charge the same buying 
commission. There might be a day or so between the posting of the prices of 
company and the other. : 


\ 


| By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Following that up, how do you arrive at the price you pay your own 
subsidiary, for instance, the International Petroleum?—A. Yes, I will be very 
glad to explain that. The crude oil sold by the International Petroleum Limited 
oth in Peru and in Colombia is on a competitive basis with mid-continent 
crude. Now, the Peruvian crude oil is sold by the International to companies 
in the following locations, Campania, in the Argentina, S.A., to the Standard 
yil Company of New Jersey; New York refineries; Tonsberg, Norway; to the 
Tidewater Oil Company, Bayonne, New Jersey; the Imperial Oil Refineries, 
imited, Montreal and Halifax. The Colombian crude is sold to Campania, 
_ Argentina, South America; Antwerp, Belgium; Trieste, Italy; Buenos Aires, 
_ Argentina; and to the Imperial Refineries at Ioco, Montreal and Halifax. All 
these crudes in all instances are billed on the average posted price of the six 
Major mid-continent producing companies that I have mentioned. 

2 Now, in the case of the mid-continent field, the pipeage charges from the 
field to the gulf were—that is, the rate to tanker loading points consist of 124 
ents gathering, and 20 cents pipeage, the West Dallas, Texas, buying com- 
ission of five cents, making the price at West Dallas 374 cents above the well 
rice of the crude. If that crude is delivered to Houston, and Port Arthur, from 
the mid-continent field, the gathering charge is 124 cents, pipeage 374 cents, 

nd the buying commission 5 cents. 


By Mr. Spencer: 


Q. Who gets the buying commission?—-A. The purchasing companies I have 
eferred to. ; 

Q. Is that a subsidiary?—A. No, they are not subsidiaries, just independent 
purchasing companies. That makes the total price at Houston and Port Arthur 
5 cents above the well price of the mid-continent crude. 


Now, in the case of shipments from Peru and Colombia, to those poin 
that I have mentioned, we have to transport it to the seaport, and our charg 
that is the International Petroleum company’s charge is 35 cents per barrel on 
Peruvian crude above the well price of mid-continent as compared with 373 
cents per barrel charged in the mid-continent field to get it to the loading point 
at the gulf at West Dallas Texas and it is 37§ cents and 55 cents to the Gulf 
at Houston and Port Arthur. In the case of Colombian crude, it is transferred 
from the field 335 miles by pipe line located adjacent to the Magdalena river. 
The crude is transported to Cartegena. The differential is 37 cents per barrel; 
over Mid-Continent crude as campared with 374 cents in the mid-continent — 
field, to West Dallas and 55 to Houston and Port Arthur. 


By Mr. Hanson: - 

Q. Your prices from your subsidiaries are a little lower than from the mid- _ 
continent?—A. There is a difference. They are a little lower. 
Q. Then, there is the freight?—A. Yes. a 

Q. From Cartegena to Halifax would not be very much different from 
Dallas?—A. No, sir. a 
Q. It would be about the same?—A. Just about the same. b 

Q. Practically the same from gulf ports?—A. Yes. I want to mention 
one other point. In addition to buying crude for our Imperial refineries from _ 
the International in Peru, we buy crude from The Lobitos Oi] Fields Limited, — 
an English concern with head offices in London, England. The International ~ 
have nothing whatever to do with that crude other than look after the loading 
of it, and some small expenses amounting to 14 cents per barrel on their part. 
It is not their production, but the production of an outside company. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. You have no production men in Peru?—A. Yes, we have. We purchased in 
1930 from the Lobitos Oil Fields Limited 1,240,457 barrels through the Interna- _ 
tional Petroleum Company Limited, and purchased direct from the International _ 
Petroleum Company of their production 717,989 barrels, or a total of 1,958,446 
barrels. All that crude, both Lobitos and International Petroleum was bought — 
on the differentials that I have formerly referred to, so it will be seen that those 
crudes which we buy are billed on the same price to us as the International © 
sell to all foreign countries, and as the Lobitos Oil Fields sell to us. 

Q. All in all, the cost of your crude is based on the posted price in the ~ 
mid-continent field?—-A. Exactly. There is no advantage to us buying crude 
from the International at a price higher than the posted price, for the reason — 
that of every dollar we would so pay, 45 cents of the dollar would go to minority _ 


interests, and not back to the Imperial at all. q 
Q. Have you included in that government royalties?—A. That is taken up 

as part of the production cost by the International Petroleum. a 
ae 


By Mr. Bothwell: ~ 
Q. Now, you say 45 cents would go— —A. We have a 55 interest, approxi- — 


mately. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Now, take the refinery at Halifax— 


si a 


By Mr. Hanson: i: 
Q. Before you leave that, I have one question following that. What effect — 
has the production on the posted price? I understand there is an over-produc- 
tion of oil?—A. Yes. a 
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If oe: is, el price should continually drop?—A. It did so; it dropped 
18 cents a barrel, and the governors of Oklahoma and Texas called out the 
litia to make them stop producing. 

_ Q. That is one way to do it—A. And said they would not allow them to 
produce any more until they had a price of a dollar. Now it is up to 77 cents 
again, and they have allowed them to produce. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Take the refinery at Halifax. Tell us with regard to where the crude 
was obtained?—A. Yes, sir; for the year 1930? 
Q. We would sooner have it for 1931—A. I have not the figures for that. 
Q. Give us some, any.—A. Halifax, 1930? 
Q. Yes—A. Yes, sir. The natural gasoline produced from a barrel of 
ee ou want yields? 
_ Q. We want the amount of crude, and where you bought it—A. All right, 
sir. 
Q. Where you got your crude from?—A. We bought the crude from the 
International Petroleum Company in Peru; from the International Petroleum 
Company in Colombia, and from Venezuela, and from West Texas. 
Q. Have you got the amount from each?—A. Yes; I think I can give it to 
you. From Peru, 1,499,576 barrels; from Colombia, 465,537; from Venezuela, 
1,500,786, and from West Texas, 132,116, a total of 3,598,015. 


? 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Barrels?—A. Barrels. The cost of the crude was $7,080,933.80, $1-9680 
er barrel delivered at the refineries. The yields from the crude, natural 
asoline— 

Q. $1-9680 delivered at the refinery? What was the cost of transportation? 
—A. It is made up of various things. I can give them to you, but it is an 
enormous amount of detail. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. I think it might be well to get some figures to show how it compares 
_ with delivery in United States points, eastern seaboard—aA. I can say this, 
_ Mr. Bothwell, the boat rates that are paid to the eastern seaboard refineries, 
are the same rates that we have used ourselves, and I would be pleased to 
outline what those rates are. 
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By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. You have vour own tankers?—A. Yes, and those tankers operate on a 
basis of the world’s tonnage rates, that is coastwise rates, average rates quoted 
for foreign and American coastwise movements. 
Q. Then the rates you charge are not arbitrary rates?—A. They are not 
arbitrary rates; we go entirely by established rates as published by brokers on 
tonnage transportation, and the boats take the remainder, if they lose or if 
there is a profit. They might have a loss; but that is the only way we can run 
-our transportation department. 

‘ Q. How do you know when you are making a profit or losing?—A. On that 
system, we know whether we are making or losing. 


= 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. I thought we could get that from the gulf ports to Halifax?—A. Yes; 
I have those rates here for that year. Is there any particular month I can give 
ou? I can give you by months—January, 1930. 
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Q. That is what you call tanker charges?—A. Yes, sir. <A 
Q. That is only one element?—A. From Venezuela to Halifax, 41 cents; 
from Talara, Peru, to Halifax, 63 cents; the rate from Talara, Peru, to Ne 
York during ‘the same month was 56 cents per barrel. 
Q. I thought you said 63 cents?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. How do you conduct your tanker service; is it a subsidiary company? 
—A. A separate department of the Imperial Oil, Limited. 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. It has to go through the canal?—A. Yes, it goes through the canal. 
Q. Very expensive transportation?—A. Very expensive, on account of the 
canal tolls. ie 
Q. And the length of the haul?—A. Yes, principally canal tolls which are 
very high. The International Petroleum Company Limited, as Mr. Ross states — 
—owns it own boats. 


ag 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. From the gulf ports?—A. I will see if I have this here. We do not 
transport from the gulf to our refineries—unfortunately I have not that right 
here, but it is in line with those rates. I will see if I can get it. 


By Mr. Hanson: i 
Q. It should be about the same as Cartegena?—A. Yes, sir, just about thet 


same, I would say. I have not that rate from the gulf on account of our not | 4 
transporting from the gulf. a 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. For instance, the tanker charges from Venezuela to the Atlantic sea~ 
board and the States was 25 cents per barrel in 1930. Would there be a differ a 
ence of from 35 to 41 to Halifax?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There would? There is the possibility of that difference in various times | a 
during the month?—A. Yes, sir. 3 


By Mr. Hanson: : a 

Q. What period are you speaking of as 20 cents, because as a matter of 

fact, Mr. McCloskey, the charge from Venezuela to the Atlantic seaboard, 4 

Bayonne, and from Cartegena to Halifax, should be about the same?—A. It is 
a little higher to Halifax. 

Q. A little longer haul?—A. Yes, a little longer haul. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Yes. That is what I was wondering whether there is a difference. _ ‘ 
According to the evidence given before the United States Tariff Board, the nee 4 
charge from Venezuela to Atlantic seaboard ports is 25 cents per barrel. ws 


Mr. Hanson: At what particular time? 

Mr. BorHweE.u: I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Hanson: We would have to have that. 

Mr. BorHweiu: That was the average for the year 1930. 

The Wirness: I am giving you January, 1930, now. 

Mr. Hanson: You say that was the average on the whole year? 
Mr. DoNNELLY: Yes. 
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VI . Hanson: In order to make a comparison, you would have to know 
their cost was for the same period. 

Mr. BorHWELL: He is giving us January, now. 

The Wirness: Here is July, 1930, 364 cents to Halifax. 


_ By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. From Venezuela?—A. Yes, sir: ; August, 1930, 25 cents. You are getting 
inter rates in January. September, 221 cents; October, 20 cents; November and 


ap It would possibly average out about the same?—A. Yes. I would say it 
would average exactly the same. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Except you say it is a little longer haul—A. Yes. I am not allowing for 
_ the differential in the mileage; it would be about the same on a mileage basis. 


: 


By Mr. Hanson: 
_Q. That is what you said. It was based on the shipping quotations. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. What I was trying to get at was, what that differential was as between 
New York and Halifax. Apparently from the figures you give us, it works out 
pretty near the same?—A. I will give you the rates. I have all the rates 
from Venezuela to New York here. I can give you the rates from Talara to 
‘New York and Halifax. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


_ Q. How do they compare; it would serve the same purpose?—A. Talara 
to New York, 56 cents. 

Q. In a good month?—A. In January, 1930, Halifax 63, in February, 1930, 
o New York, 68, Halifax 72; March, New York 774 cents, Halifax 844 cents; 
April, New York 68 cents, Halifax 73; May, to New York 73, Halifax 78; June, 
o New York 634 cents, Halifax 684; July, New York 554 cents, Halifax 604. 
Q. Are they the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. Practically the same?—A. Yes, sir. 


» Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. The price, I suppose, from Peru, Colombia, West Dallas at Halifax, 
would be practically the same?—A. No. The Venezuela crude would be lower. 

It is not as valuable a crude to start with; it is a fuel oil crude. 

Q. The reason that you bring this in “from Peru. at the higher price is be- 

ause of the better value?—A. Yes; and based on the mid-continent value; all 

values in Peru and Colombia are based on corresponding gravities in the mid- 

continent field. 

- Q. What is the gravity of Venezuela?—A. I would say probably it would 

"average 14; it would run 14 to 18; that is the A.P.I. gravity. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Have you got the gulf ports for any of the months?—A. No, sir. We 
have not purchased anything at the gulf, that is why I have not the rates. 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. You say that it would be about the same?—A, In relation to Cartegena, 
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By Mr. Donnelly: ; - 


i Q. Can you give us the amount of gasoline that you obtained in Halifax? 
oY Gay Sir a 

Q. Just before you leave that, you say you processed 3,598,015 barrels ah 
a cost of $7,080,937.80, or $1-9680 per barrel. We can take it as the accepted 
figure at the Halifax refinery, and it works out to about 5-6 cents a gallon, — 
erude oil. I would like to get your starting point—A. $7,080,937.80? is 

Q. Yes, $1-9680 per barrel at the refinery ?—A. Yes; 5:62 per Imperia 
gallon, yes, sir, that is correct. : 

Q. I would like to follow that up. I would like to find out all about it from 
the time it leaves the oil wells, goes to the refinery, and laid down in Bie: car, @ 
if I can. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. I was asking the amount of gasoline he obtained. 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. Now, you take your barrel of crude oil at a certain specific gravity, — 
you refine it. What does it cost you to refine it and distribute it among the — 
different dealers that you have?—A. The cost of refining at Halifax for the © 
year 1930? oe 
Q. Per gallon?—A. Per gallon was 1.34-cents. 
Q. It was 1.34 cents; that is, to refine it?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Chargeable to gasoline? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is that high compared with other refineries? Is that higher than the — 
average refinery, or about the same as the others?—A. I will give you it by ~ 
refineries. loco, that is based on the charge of crude oil, .70 imperial gallon; — 
Calgary, 2.14 cents per imperial gallon; Regina, 2.03 per imperial gallon; — 
Sarnia, 2.15 per imperial gallon; Montreal, 1.55 per imperial gallon; Halifax, — 
1.34 cents per imperial gallon, an average of 1.61 cents per imperial gallon. The — 
yields from crude— : 


By Mr. Hanson: a 

Q. The Halifax refinery is the most modern one you have, I suppose?— 

A. Not necessarily. It depends on the through put in the refinery. 
Q. The larger the volume the lower the cost?—-A. That is true. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. That is for refining a gallon of what?—A. Crude oil. 
Q. Crude oil?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Hanson: a 
Q. Is that the item that is comparable to this item of manufacturing — 
expenses, 2-15? a 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Have you a system of proportionate costs in the different ingredients — 
you manufacture?—A. We have on the total refineries; we do not apportion 
costs to individual refineries. I might explain the reason for that. Evidently, — 
what you are aiming at is to get the cost of a gallon of gasoline at Halifax, — 
and the cost of a gallon of gasoline at Montreal and the other refineries. Now, E 
the sheet that I have submitted this morning, covers all the refineries, and I — 
will go into it in detail, explaining how the figuration is arrived at. . 


(a Mr. Hanson: 


Q. You have a cost of 1-34 at the Halifax refinery?—A. Yes. 
as What do poe get out of it?—A. We get gasoline, various ee 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What percentage do you get?—A. 31-54 per cent. 
— Q. Is that all you get?—A. That is all, because we had a large quantity 


woe. Do you refine all this crude that you get from Venezuela?—A. Yes, that 
all refined. 


_ The CuairMan: Gentlemen, it is one o’clock and that is the time fixed for 
journment this morning. Shall we continue to-morrow at half past ten? 

Mr. Hanson: Yes. I do not see how we can sit this afternoon; there is 
kely to be a division in the House. 


my Ehe CuairMan: We have not the permission of the House to sit while the 
House is In session, so we will resume to-morrow morning at half past ten. 


= 


Committee adjourned until Friday, March 18th, at 10.30 a.m. 


eet! 
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APPENDIX 


Imperial Oil, Limited. 


Common Authorized.) )0es ea 32,000,000 shares 

ssuedsand Outstanding see, aa yee ee 26,742,792 shares $50,092,431 37 
Imperial Oil Refineries, Ltd. 

Common Authorized: 509) ee ee $ 1,000,000 00 

issued and Outstanding, ee. ee ae ee 5,002 shares 499, 500 00 
The Imperial Pipe Line Co., Ltd. 

Preferred 0/0... sen etic ae een a eee $ 100,000 00 

Isshed/ande Outstanding. see ee eee ee Nil 

Common Authorized iii: ee eden eee aoe $ 900,000 00 

Issued and Outstanding....... Pe Aad e 6,800 shares 679,500 00 
Queen City Oil Company, Ltd. : 

Common Authorized). ee $ 25,000 00 

Tssued:and '‘Outstandiner i: occas we oe 250 shares 24,500 00 
Transit Company, Limited. . 

Common Authorized Gory oe) Cita oe oe $ 500,000 00 

Issued and) Outstanding sisi) 2,500 shares 249,600 00 
Transit and Storage Company. 

Common Authorized ci. 3i.. ols atin $ 1,000,000 00 

Tssued and Outstanding.) 2 ee 3,009 shares 300,000 00 
Toco Townsite, Limited. 

Common Authorized: 4 2 5 Ate eel ae es $ 300,000 00 

Essued and Outstanding os). 2) ye 1,000 shares 100,000 00 
Royalite Oil Company, Ltd. 

Common Authorized’. ssn. ee eee $ 4,000,000 00 

Issued and: Outstanding. 3. ch, ee ee 500,000 shares 3,351, 584 00 
Foothills Oil and Gas Co. 

Gommon Authorized ..003) en ee ee $ 5,000,000 00 

Tssued.and: Outstanding 3.430 ite. ee ee 1,462,005 shares 1, 245,000 00 
Northwest Company, Ltd. 

Common Authorized Mone) a eg ees, $ 500,000 00 

Tssuedand: Outstanding 3 ee: eee 5,000 shares 499,700 00 
Dalhousie Oil Company, Ltd. 

Common Authorized) i.e gine os eee $ 3,000,000 00 

Issued and’ Outstandinpe +). ec ee 3,000,000 shares _ 567,580 43 

Held by Royalite Oil. 

International Petrolewm Co., Ltd. 

Preference Authorized 5.20, 8s osc ee oe $ 500,000 00 

Issued and Outstandingy oe eee 200,000 shares 

Common\Authorizedies ce oe a eee 39,800,000 shares 

Tssued'and Outstandimge. 2.25455. .o eee 14, 324,088 shares 26, 403,870 00 


COMPARISON OF WAGE SCALES AT BATON ROUGE AND BAYTOWN 
REFINERIES AS COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE 
WAGE SCALE OF IMPERIAL REFINERIES 


Average 
Baytown, 
Average Texas and 
— Imperial Baton Rouge, 
Refineries Louisiana 
Stillgmmen soos. Pak Se eee ae ave PO ca, cools cota Aa ON ta ee pea ee ey 853 90 
Still firemen 326 oe eA enc eee ce ee ent 673 68$ 
Ordinary) Labour: oS Sipe yeni ote oleic Reem a ai ene came ue 51 38 
AVOTARE Si, eiiia aie eisai me HER FPN eee NEC a ee a oes 68-08 65-58 
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Yot having a record of the percentages of various classifications of labour 
in the Baton Rouge and Baytown Refineries, we feel a reasonable assumption 
that the total labour rates would approximate about the same average each. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
MEMORANDUM re CAPITAL STRUCTURE—STOCK ISSUES 


The Company was incorporated in 1880—fifty years ago, with a paid-up 
capital of five thousand shares of the par value of $100 each. Shares have 
been issued from time to time generally speaking, as the Company required 
capital. In this period of fifty years, i.e. up to December, 1930, except in the 
case of two stock dividends, one in 1907 and one in 1915, all stock issued was 
sold at par or higher for cash or other value received, such as shares in Com- 
panies acquired and since 1898 the stock so sold and issued was sold not at 
par but at a heavy premium or advance over its par value except in two 
- instances, one in 1912 and one in 1917 when it was sold at par. 


The capital so paid in on the par value was..$ 34,174,401 
The capital paid in as premium was.. .. .. .. 29,920,129 


$ 64,094,530 


ee) The amount at par of the two stock dividends was $14,000,000 so that the 
shareholders may be said to have received less stock than they had paid for at 
par to the extent of $15,920,129 par value. In this fifty-year period the profits 
set aside as reserve have amounted only to $75,163,998. These reserves have 
been re-invested in the business. 

The following is a year by year history of the capital structure changes 
beginning with 1912. From 1915 onwards, that is for fifteen years, wherever 
a capital structure change is referred to below a reference is made to the divi- 
dend which is given in a percentage of the capital and reserves, i.e., the invest- 
_ ment in the business in that year. 

In 1912 the capital issued and outstanding was Forty Thousand shares of 
the par value of $100 and in that year Eleven Hundred shares were issued at par 
and a further Eighteen Thousand Nine Hundred shares were issued at $167 per 
share, or a premium of $67 per share. In 1913 Forty Thousand shares of $100 
par value were issued at $160 per share or a premium of $60 per share. In 1914 
‘Ten Thousand shares were issued at $200 per share or a premium of $100 per 
share. In 1915 a stock dividend of One Hundred and Ten Thousand shares was 
issued. In 1915 Nine Thousand Six Hundred and Twenty-five shares were 
issued at $120 per share or a premium of $20 per share; the dividend ratio in 
this year was 4.12 per cent. In 1916 Twenty Thousand Three Hundred and 
Seventy-five shares were issued at $120 per share, a premium of $20 per share; 
_ the dividend ratio was 5.1 per cent. In 1917 Fifty Thousand shares were issued 
at par; the dividend ratio was 4.41 per cent. In 1919 to obtain a better dis- 
tribution of stock the par value of the shares was reduced, the shareholders 
receiving four $25 par value shares for each $100 par value share then held. 
This did not constitute any writing up of the capital or reserves of the Company; 
the dividend ratio in this year was 7.11 per cent. In 1920 Two Hundred and 
Nine Thousand Two Hundred anc Thirty-one shares of the par value of $25 
each were sold for $75 each, a premium of $50 per share; and One Thousand 
and Ten shares of the par value of $25 each were sold for $100 each, a premium 
of $75 per share; the dividend ratio was 8.07 per cent. In 1921 One Hundred 
and Fifty-eight Thousand Six Hundred and Sixty-nine shares of the par value 
of $25 each were sold for $89 each, a premium of $64 per share; the dividend 
ratio was 4.60 per cent. In 1922, 1923 and 1924 the stock issued by the Com- 
4404734 
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pany consisted of stock issued to employees | in pursuance of the Employees 
Co-operative Investment Trust. All of these sales were made at a substanti 
premium. In 1924 the shares were changed to no par value shares, four shar 
of no par value being issued for one par value share, there being, ‘however, no 
increase in capital or reserve by reason of such change in the nature of "the , 
shares; the dividend ratio was 5.03 per cent. From 1924 to 1928 no shares 
were issued except to employees. In 1928 the existing stock was sub-divided, vs 
each share being divided into four. The same remarks apply as above, namely, 
that the capital and reserve attributable to such shares was not in any way 
changed; the dividend ratio was 7.76 per cent. In 1929. and 1930 no sales 
were made except to employees. ' oy 
To summarize, total shares issued at the end of 1930, 26,557,497 no par 
value. 


ate 


Capital paid in by shareholders, par value....... $34,174,401 
Capital stock premium paid in by shareholders... 29,920,129 


Potal Pope) ae Ae ae ee $64,094,530 


e 

Shares declared as stock dividends, Fourteen Million dollars at par. This — 
means against a premium paid in for which no shares were issued, of $29,920,129 
as above stated, the shareholders received only $14,000,000 at par of stock. 
Accumulation of undistributed profits transferred to reserve and invested in the 
business during the period of fifty years $75,163,998, or approximately $1,500,000 a 
a year. The average of the dividend ratios over the whole period 1912 to 1930 a 
is 7.1 per cent. 
The tariff items on gasoline at the present time are as follows:— 


TARIFFS ON GASOLINE 


British 


Prefer- . Inter- General 
Item —— ential mediate Tariff 
t Tariff Tariff 


272 + |Gasoline under -725 specific gravity at 60 degrees temp- 
ETAtULe toy, Cee ia Gi Te ans 1 sea | a tae Free Free Free 
Dated November 30, 1906. 
272A |Gasoline -725 specific gravity and heavier but not 
heavier than -770 specific gravity at 60 degrees 
temperature; oils, coal and kerosene, distilled, 
known as “‘engine distillate,’ -725 specific gravity 
and heavier but not heavier than -770 specific ; 
gravity at 60 degrees femperatore, per gallon...... 4 ct. 2 ct: let. 
Dated May 24, 1922 
271 Oils, coal and kerosene, distilled, purified or refined 
petroleum, and products of petroleum, n.O.p., per 
ATION Oe a OP ee Ae ae aa Ua 13 ets. 23 cts. 23 cts. 
Dated November 30, 1906. 


Prior to May 24th, 1922, all Gasoline heavier than .725 specific gravity 
came in under Item 271 as products of patroleum n.o.p and subsequent to that 
date Item 272A applied within the ranges covered except that there are impor- 
tations of relatively small body under Item 271 known as Solvent Naphthas, 
ete. in which the gravity may be comprehended in Items 272 and 272A. 

In the Budget for the year 1922, when Item 272A was inserted in the tariff, — 
the then Minister of Finance, the late Honourable W. S. Fielding, reduced the 
tariff on Gasoline .725 specific gravity and heavier but not heavier than .770 
specific gravity from 24 cents per Imperial Gallon general tariff to 1 cent per 
Imperial Gallon general tariff and this reduction was for the special benefit of 
the fishing industry. 


veh ot My a Aa 
, fre 
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meet the limits of the free item. 


gallons would be $395,517. 
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The attached statement “Imports of Gasolines into Canada for Calendar 
Years from 1916 to 1929 Inclusive and the First 6 Months of 1930” contains a 
very interesting record and the part of it up to 1922 was the information a eebip 
at the time Item 272A was added by the Finance Minister. 


The situation as regards protection that the then Finance Minister had in 
mind has been vitiated because it could not be foreseen how the relative prices 
of the kinds of Gasoline in Items 272 and 272A would change. 


From the statement it will be observed that until 1922 the Gasoline on the 
free list comprehended in Item 272 was at a differential in price per gallon over 
the price per gallon of Gasoline heavier then .725 specific gravity sufficient that 
it was not an economic competitor of the heavier Gasoline. 
situation changed and while the duty on the heavier Gasoline was reduced to 
Ie. per gallon the price differential between the dutiable and free Gasolines fell 
to about one half its value and since 1923 (with the exception of two years 1923 
and 1925) the price of the non-dutiable Gasoline has been below that of the 
dutiable by values that while variable seem to be increasing, so that while the 
dutiable Gasoline has doubled in volume since 1922, the non-dutiable has in- 
creased in volume at the end of 1929 by five and one half times. 

The figures for the first six months of 1930 show a falling off of the purchases 
of the non dutiable Gasoline because of prevailing economic conditions. 
be The practical effect of this fall in differential at the point of origin in the 

recognized petrolem market of the United States has been that this light 
Gasoline is imported largely instead of the Gasoline that pays duty. 

If the duty were added to the value of the dutiable Gasoline, the minus 
differentials of the free Gasolines since 1923 would be magnified. This explains 
why the manufacturing industry in the United States has been able to nullify the 
protection on Gasoline because they are able to mix off the two kinds of 
Gasoline comprehended in the tariff items to within the specification that will 


In 1922, however, the 


Based on the 1929 figures, which represent the year of maximum imports, 
the duty collected by the Federal Government at lc. per gallon on 39,351,756 


The following table shows what the Federal revenues would be were both 
kinds of Gasoline to be placed on an equivalent basis under the following rates 


of duties. 
1929 Volumes 
; of gasolines Customs 
Item Cents per gallon duty under Collections 
: 272 and 272A 
SESE ibe 

$ ets. 

Te Se Sah es RS US SOR Ine Sa SURE es Vas NCR aR) icant Loge ati Ti ee 2,626,656 83 

STC oy BA EAE REAR ROCCE an AS ie ene is ae Ur” ei Per ee ae OE 3,064,432 96 

272 nei t ae Ree A WGN bad te Se ea is Meo Lek 135, 558, 699 3,502,209 10 

272A BAO OS CCBA tad i Th TSR St ree Aa oh ial SI cee a 39,551, 756 4,377,761 38 
175, 110, 455 


1927 i is undoubtedly too low. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, August 28th, 1930. 


*This value as duty protection was recommended in an economic analysis of the petroleum industry 
_ in Canada in 1927. By reference to the table of imports. referred to herein, it will be seen that the differen- 
tial, while variable from year to year, is persistently increasing so that the protection recommended in 


P ‘ _ % : . rE: 
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IMPORTS OF GASOLINES INTO CANADA FOR CALENDAR YEARS 
FROM 1916 TO 1929 INCLUSIVE AND FIRST SIX MONTHS OF ~ 


1930. 
Tariff Item 272A since 1922,. Tariff) Differen- 
Item 271 prior to 1922, Gasoline -725] tial in Price 
Tariff Item 272, Gasoline under -725) to -770 Specific Gravity, Duty 1c.| per Gallon — 
Specific Gravity free since 1906 per Imperial Gallon since May 1922} that Non- 
2hc. per Gallon before May 1922 Dutiable 
Year Gasoline 
Imperial Dollar Cents per | Imperial Dollar Cents per | is above 
Gallons Values Gallon Gallons Values Gallon Dutiable 
c. 
MONG Hae ec nk 18,321,891 3,624,931 19-7847 7,464, 757 1,003,577 13 -4442|+ 6-3405 ~ 
IN penne noe ae 15,369, 172 3, 293, 760 21-4809) 18,521,574 2,708,395 14-6229|+ 6-8080 
OB iat.) ase 3,121,982 798, 387 25-5731] 29,246,143 5,595,425 19-1321)+ 6-4410 
Oe ae ae aye 4,391, 607 1,142,856 26-0236) 29,516,589 5,615, 622 19-0253)+- 6-9983 
OOO ene. eat 8,515, 545 2,404,488 28-2364] 48-769,546) 10,891,302 22-3322)+- 5-9042 
Oe ee es, oe 21,101, 146, 4, 665, 200 22-1087} 32,276, 648 4, 936, 754 15-2951}+ 6-8136 
Be winter oe he. i 24, 743, 275 5,411,972 21-8725} *18, 699, 143 3, 638, 767, 19-4595}++ 2-4130 
IMS Tape ca a 35, 845, 251 5, 134, 286 14-3235} 13,927,843 1,993, 596 14-3137/+ -0098 
Ee ee 56, 389, 078 7,138, 561 12-6595} 17,084, 248 2,166,847 12-6833|— -0238 
ADIs Biss an A 58, 993,020 8, 388,058 14-2187; 24,897,661 3, 204, 479 12-8706|+- 3481 
MAG ai ee 60, 105, 404 8,670,488 14.4254| 22,666, 298 3, 277, 288 14-4589|— 0335 
DMPA i ha 85,432,311 8,794,848 10-2945] 22,503,290 2,602,949 11-5670|— 1-2725 
APACE Sea REG roles 116,062,590} 13,526,618 11.6546] 27,531-961 3,278,465 11-9078|— +2532 
Mees hei cca t 135,558,699) 15,096,277 11-1363] 39,551,756 4,702,487 11-8894|— +7531 
1980, (1st six 
months).....| 45,539,940 4,646, 755 10-2087} 21,551,441 2,608,072 12-1016)— 1-8979 


j 


. aes importations under 271 for the year 1922 as Gasoline n.o.p. and Products of Petroleum, 
n.0.p. - 


t 


Recommendation of August 30, 1930 


MEMO. 
The gasoline schedules in the tariff are as follows:— 
British Inter- General 
Item Description Prefer- mediate Waritis at 
ential Tariff 
271 |Oils, coal and kerosene, distilled, purified or refined pe- 
troleum and products of petroleum, n.o.p. per gallon ii. 2he. 24c. 
272 |Gasoline under -725 S.G. at 60 degrees temperature..... Free Free Free 
272a |Gasoline-725 S.G. and heavier but not heavier than -770 : 
S.G. at 60 degrees temperature, oils ,coal and kero- 
sene, distilled, known as ‘‘Engine Distillate’ -725 
S.G. and heavier but not heavier than -770 S.G. 
at 60 degrees temperature, per gallon............... te. 8c, 1c. 


In the Budget of 1927 another free item was added to cover Tops at the 
instance of certain western members. The Tops item is as follows:— a 


272b |Crude petroleum not in its natural state -725 specific 
gravity or heavier but not heavier than- 770 specific 
gravity at 60 degrees temperature when imported 
by oil refiners to be refined in their own factories 
until therfirstionJulyOs0 76. yee Free Free Free 


If items 271-272 and 272A, which are the items covering the Refined 
Gasolines and of which item 271 includes Refined Kerosene, are rewritten and 
item 272B left as it is, raw unrefined Gasoline and Kerosene will be admitted 
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Tee. The diitertcan defers will manufacture such Tops to evade the 
while the Canadian importers will merely put up small cheap skeleton 
mming plants that will employ very few unskilled men to separate Gasoline 
ind Kerosene, both of which when refined are premium products. The practical 
effect of retaining item 272B would be to defeat the object of revising the 
tariff on gasolines and will continue to vitiate the present tariff on Kerosene 
in item 271 which has been the case since the item was inserted. 

_ Eliminating the item throws such imports into item 267B reading as 
follows:— 

Crude petroleum not in its natural state -7900 specific gravity or heavier 
at 60 degrees temperature when imported by oil refiners to be refined 
in their own factories. Per gallon, 3/10c. 4/10c. 4c. 


rin es instance, however, the gravity is heavier so that the amount of 
refining is expanded to provide other ingredients besides Gasoline and Kerosene 
in the raw material for industrial and social uses. 

For these reasons the attached sheet “ Revised Gasoline Tariff” covers 
the cancellation of item 272B as well. 


Toronto, Ontario, August 30th, 1930. 


REVISED GASOLINE TARIFF 


Of the petroleum schedules, items 272-272A and 272B are cancelled and 
271 is rewritten to read as follows:— 


uD Inter- 
Item — : British mediate General 
y Preference Tariff Tariff 
271 + |Distilled, refined and purified petroleum oils—coal oil 
and kerosene, gasoline, engine distillate, naphtha; 
ca and blends of which distilled, refined and 
purified petroleum oils are the preponderant part, 
and products of petroleum, n.o.p., lighter than -8235 
specific gravity at 60 degrees temperature, per gallon Lie. Qe. 2c. 
Joint Undertaking of September 5, 1930 
: MEMO 
The Gasoline schedules in the tariff are as follows: — 
: Inter- 
Item Description British mediate General 
a Preferential} Tariff Tariff 
271 |Oils, coal and kerosene, distilled, purified or refined 
petroleum, and products of petroleum, n.o.p., per 
‘ EDULE Os oa es oe a ees a ar 13e. 2he. 2ke. 
272 |Gasoline under -725 specific gravity at 60 degrees temp- 
0) QIRBITLERS SSE Sy Ss a CP ohn ene Free Free Free 
a 2724 |Gasoline -725 specific gravity and heavier but not 
‘ heavier than -770 specific gravity at 60 degrees 
temperature; oils, coal and kerosene, distilled, 
known as ‘‘engine distillate,’ -275 specific gravity 
and heavier, but not heavier than -770 specific 
gravity at 60 degrees temperature....... per gallon te. se Ie. 


ee, We ee ree ’ 
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In the budget of 1927 another free item was added to cover “ Tops” at th 
instance of certain members. The Tops item is as follows:— 


2728 |Crude petroleum not in its natural state -725 specific 
gravity or heavier but not heavier than -770 specific 
gravity at 60 degrees temperature when imported 
by oil refiners to be refined in their own factories : 
untill July Vety L9SW se A ae ac eee ee Free Free Free 


ti 


If Items 271, 272, and 272A, which are the items covering the refined Gaso- _ 
lines and of which Item 271 includes refined Kerosene, are rewritten and Item 
272B left as it is, raw unrefined Gasoline and Kerosene will be admitted duty 
free. The American refiners will manufacture such Tops to evade the duty which 
will leave the Canadian manufacturer in the same position as now exists. It 
is therefore desirable, in order to foster the employment of additional Canadian 
labour or alternately enrich the National Revenues, that all tou items be con- — 
sidered in the revision. oe 


The following revisions are recommended for adoption:— 


Of the petroleum schedules, Items 272A and 272B are cancelled and Ttems 
271 and 272 rewritten, viz,— 


British Inter-~ 
Item — Preferen- mediate General 
tial Tariff Tariff 
271 |Distilled, refined and purified petroleum oils, coal 
and kerosene, gasoline, engine distillate, naphtha, 
Gaiien and blends of which distilled, refined and 
purified petroleum oils are the preponderant part, 
and products of petroleum, n.o.p., lighter than 
-8236 specific gravity at 60 degrees temperature, per 
allows os SRS Ie ORE Oy ae ace 2c. 2ie. 22e. 
272 {Natural casinghead or absorption gasoline, lighter than 
-6690 specific gravity at 60 degrees temperature, 
when imported by oil refiners to be blended with 
products manufactured in their own refineries. .... . Free Free Free 


The adoption of those recommended revisions will not result in any increase 
of prices to the retail consumer because of them. 


Signed 
THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED. 


A. L. ELLswortu, , 

President. 

THE CANADIAN OIL COMPANIES LIMITED. a 
F. H. Livr.erie.p, 


Vice-President. 
IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED. 
C. O. SriuiMan, 


President. 
McCOLL FRONTENAC OIL COMPANY LIMITED. 
J. Irwin, 
President. 


Toronto, Ont., September 5, 1930. 
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MEMORANDUM FILED BY WITNESS V. ROSS 


As shown on page 21 of the hearing of March 8, Colonel Ralston asked: 


“As a matter of fact, you did, I have no doubt, present to the government 
a statement of your costs in order to demonstrate to the government that there 
should be an increase in duty?” 


Answer: 


_ For a considerable period of years, the duty on gasoline was 24 cents per 
- gallon, the same as it is to-day. This duty was the creation of Mr. Fielding, 
who later, in consideration, as he said, of the needs of the fishermen, reduced it 
to 1 cent per gallon. Under the 24 cents duty of Mr. Fielding, there was, as 
there is now, a considerable amount of gasoline coming in duty free. 
‘yi Under the previous government, there was a tariff of 1 cent per gallon on a 
portion of the gasoline imported into Canada. The tariff board, on its own 
initiative, began an inquiry into the gasoline situation and we, at the request 
of that board, submitted a brief, the original copy of which I have here, and 
which I file. 
That was in the spring of 1928. There was no change in the tariff, although 
we were given to understand that it would be increased. We were not then 
in the position actually of petitioning for an increase in the duties, but our indus- 
try was subject to review by the tariff board and our brief was in compliance 
with the board’s request. (Brief filed but not printed.) 
My understanding was that our brief established a case for tariff protec- 
tion but because of considerations other than those bearing upon the merits of 
the case, there was no change. 
When a revision of the tariff was under consideration by the present gov- 
ernment in the fall of 1930, we, and I believe all of the refining companies, 
made representations; in our case they were based on a memo dated August 28, 
1930, which refers to the brief mentioned above and which was presented with- 
out other written comment. 
Our written recommendations are contained in a letter, which I have here. 
The next communication was in the form of a joint undertaking upon the 
~ part of the principal refining companies in Canada that, in the event of an 
increased tariff on gasoline, these companies pledged themselves not to take 
advantage of such increase in duty to increase the price to the retail consumer 
and a copy of that undertaking I also have here. 
5 Subsequently, we made further representations to the government in sup- 
port of an increased tariff on lubricating oils and asphalt, but without result; 
that is, the government did not act upon our recommendations. 


# 
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PETITION TO THE HONOURABLE ACTING MINISTER OF 
NATIONAL REVENUE AT OTTAWA 


On behalf of the undersigned petroleum manufacturers in Canada, we sub- 
mit for your consideration evidence that gasoline is being dumped into Canada 
in contravention of the dumping clauses of the Customs Act as revised by Bill 
No. 3, an Act to amend the Customs Act, passed in the 1st Session, ist Parlia- 
ment, 21 George V, 1930. 

Since the petroleum manufacturing industry is an extractive one, the diffi- 
a culty of exhibiting clear evidence of the reasonableness of price relationships is 
inherent. Nevertheless, the status of the industry at large is fairly clearly 
defined when the price relationships of the raw material and the various finished 
products are compared over widely separated areas and over periods sufficiently 
mae to eliminate temporary variations. 
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We submit for your consideration that adenine Geri in Penney lam 
refineries from Pennsylvania crude oil is now being dumped into Canada to th 
detriment of the existing petroleum refiners in Canada whose business is thereb 
placed in jeopardy because of the practice. 

We are submitting for your consideration Exhibit “ A,” entitled “ Comparison 
of Crude Oil Well Prices and Gasoline Prices in Imperial Gallons in the Pro-. 
ducing Regions of the United States.” We have selected the three fields of 
Oklahoma, North Texas, and California for comparison with the Pennsylvania 
field because these three fields represent 84 per cent of the production of oil in 
the United States and, in our opinion, should be representative of conditions 
which should exist in the industry as a whole. The American Petroleum Insti- 
tute publication, known as “ Petroleum Facts and Figures,” for the year 1929 
on page 41 shows a gross production in the United States of 1,005,598,000 barrels 
of crude petroleum. Of this total the three states above produced— 


Oklahoma. 5.001 Poe CE ON aah re eee Seon dat 
Pexas, 24 a Por Oe ay Oe a ete PO A AO etnies 


California. 0.85 22) 8 aie Rae ee, oer te ee 
| 844,182,000 bbls. 


or approximately 84 per cent. In the same year Pennsylvania produced 
11,805,000 barrels, equivalent to but 1-17 per cent of the total; so’ that there 3 
is no question but that the status of the petroleum industry is ’ determined by’ a 
the preponderant productions in Oklahoma, Texas, and Californit. i 

It will be observed from Exhibit “A” that the differentials between the well 
price of crude per imperial gallon and the gasoline price per imperial gallon 
in the fields, Oklahoma, North Texas, and California, are alike with a reasonable 
degree of approximation. It will be noticed further that during the years 1925 
and 1926 the Pennsylvania crude oil fields were on much the same structure as 
the three well-known and prolific fields. From and including 1927, however, — 
the Pennsylvania relationship between the well price of crude oil and the price _ 
of gasoline has been steadily falling. In the Pennsylvania region during the year 
1929, gasoline was offered for sale at but 1 cent per imperial gallon above the 
price of crude per gallon and the condition has continued until at the present 
time (September 15) the differential in price per imperial gallon between Penn- 
sylvania crude and gasoline produced from it is but -96 cents. This low dif- 
ferential is not representative of the industry at large, as will be seen from the 
attached statement entitled Exhibit “ A.” 2 

It is axiomatic that the prices of gasoline should be substantially higher 
than the prices of crude oil from which it is produced, just as the price of flour — 
is substantially higher than the price of wheat from which the flour is produced. 
This condition of affairs does exist in Oklahoma, Texas and California, but does _ 
not exist in Pennsylvania. 

There are, of course, reasons for the steady falling off of the differential in 
Pennsylvania existing between the well price of crude oil and the selling price of - 
gasoline. Some of these reasons are as follows:— 


(a) The extensive advertising campaign for 100 per cent pure Pennsylvania 
lubricating oil adopted some years ago by the Pennsylvania refiners 
jointly has developed so large a market for these lubricating oils that _ 
the runs of Pennsylvania crude oi] have been increased beyond the — 
capacity of the refiners to properly market the gasoline produced, with _ 
the result that this gasoline has become a by-product to be sold at. @ 
whatever price can be realized. aq 

(b) Former outlets for Pennsylvania gasoline in the Atlantic Coast states 
are no longer available, due to the fact that cheap Venezuelan and a 
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ican gasoline are entering the. Northern Atlantic ports of the United 
States free of duty and are taking away gasoline business formerly 
enjoyed by the Pennsylvania refiners, with the result that they have 
been forced to seek other markets. 

In seeking other markets Pennsylvania refiners are on a very favour- 
able basis as regards freight rates in shipping gasoline into Canada; 
in fact, Pennsylvania refiners are on a more favourable basis than 
Canadian refiners in this respect. Gasoline may be shipped from 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, via Buffalo and Toronto, to Ottawa, Ontario, 
at a rate of 36-5 cents per cwt., equivalent to 2-900 cents per imperial 
gallon; while a Canadian refiner located at Toronto, Ontario, must 
pay 37-5 cents per ewt. , equivalent to 3-000 cents per imperial gallon. 


We submit that the marketing problems of the Pennsylvania refiners should 
be solved in their own territory, and that they should not have available the 
anadian market as a dumping ground. 

We submit that an arithmetic average of the differentials between the well 
ces of the Oklahoma, Texas, and California crude fields and the gasoline 
ces in the same fields obtained from the “ Oil Price Handbooks” published 
yy the National Petroleum News, in Cleveland (the authority of which is 
ecognized by the industry) for each year, or by months from the National 
Petroleum News, which is published weekly, will give a basis that determines 
dominating economics of the petroleum industry in the United States. By 
these records, which are attached as Exhibit “B”, it will be noticed that as 
of September 15 the arithmetic average (the weighted average as well) of 
he differential in price of gasoline over the crude oil price per imperial gallon 
; 8-662 cents, while the differential in price of the Pennsylvania fields of 
oline over the crude oil price is but -96 cents, or a difference of 2-70 cents 
yer imperial gallon. 

We submit that the petroleum manufacturing industry in Canada should be 
protected by preventing the importation of Pennsylvania gasoline into Canada 
at any other differential over the crude price than that determined by taking 
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CoMPARISON OF THE Crupm Orn WerLL Pricks AND GASOLINE 


Pennsylvania Oklahoma 
Well Differ- Well 
price ential of price 
crude |Crude oil] Gasoline} gasoline | crude /Crude_ oil} Gasoline 
Year oilx jPerlI.G.x| 58/60 prices oilx |perI.G. x} 58/60 
per 35 average | perI.G.x} over per 35 average |per 1.G. x 
I.G. bbl.| (cents) | average crude |J.G.bbl.| (cents) | average | crude 
average cents |prices per | average cents |prices per 
dollars I.G.x dollars Vis I. 
and cents cents {and cents 
ODD em wR aod 3-51 10-0286 16-152 6-124 1-88 5-371 12-78 
MOBO Sac sued gs Me 3:48 9-9428 15-504 5-561 2-12 6-006 12-55 
PY Ee i a 2-98 8-5143 11-196 2-681 1-41 4-029 8-05 
hay te peinains Ties Wee 3:39 9-6857 12-156 2-470 1:39 3:971 9-28 
A 4) Mai 0 ir Wi Seon fa 3-59 10-2571 11-28 1-023 1-46 4-171 9-26 
1930 (Sept) 15th. . 2-50 7:1428 8-10 -960 |: 1-36 3-886 7-20 
North Texas California 
UZ ak EA ae ie abe 5-286 12-744 7-458 1:74 4-971 12-276 
1926. 1-98 5-657 12-408 6-731 1-74 4.971 13-764 
"KP een Re IAP A 1:37 3-914 8-064 4-150 1-22 3-480 9-924 
DORA ramen oe 1-32 3-771 9-384 5-613 1-13 3-228 11-76 
IVS a Adie RCE ae 1-36 3-886 8-772 4-886 1-30 3-714 10-908 
1930 (Sept.) 15th... 1:36 3-886 7-200 3-314 1-84 3-257 9-60 


x Imperial Gallon. 


EXHIBIT “Bo? 


COMPARISON OF THE CruDE O1L WELL Prices AND GASOLINE : 


Prices IN IMPERIAL GALLONS IN THE PRODUCING REGIONS oF THE UNITED STATES — 
“a 


aa 


Average of 3 large fields in Sept. 
OKLAHOMA 


PENNSYLVANIA -960c. per Imp. Gal. Texas 3.662 (pen! dmp, el 


CALIFORNIA 
Difference 2-70c. per Imperial Gallon 


PETITION TO R. W. BREADNER, ESQ., COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS 
FOR CANADA — 


Str,—On October 20, the undersigned petroleum manufacturers in Canada 
submitted evidence to your department that gasoline was being dumped into 
Canada from Pennsylvania in contravention of dumping clauses of the Cus- — 
toms Act, as revised by Bill No. 3, an Act to amend the Customs Act, passe 
in the Ist session, 17th Parliament, 21 George V, 1930. : 

Upon investigation your department found that Pennsylvania gasoline 
was being invoiced at values only slightly above the posted value of Pennsyl 
vania crude oil. The fact that for a period of 5 years normal gasoline differ- 
entials in the United States ranged from 3 cents to 6 cents per US. gallon abov 
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Ss per ‘US. Banton should be established on beara eevnicesl out of the 
mnsylvania-New York district. 

At that time the situation in the Mid-Continent and other refining areas 
e no indication of inordinate stress, but has since changed. Distress gaso- 
line is now being thrown on the market by companies whose economic positions 
have been jeopardized by their excessive stocks. 

_ Appreciating the difficulty presented to your department in establishing 
| equitable basis for the fair market value of gasoline for duty purposes 
applicable to all United States refining areas, we respectfully submit for your 
approval, the following plan, which in our considered opinion, has such required 
advantages. 

The granting of this application will have the effect of conserving the dom- 
tie market for the existing and future Canadian refineries without the result 
increasing, because of-it, the price to the retail consumers. In this latter 
pect we give our understanding. 

As shown in our brief of October 20, Mid-Continent Crude Oil represents 
ced er 50 per cent of the United States production. This dominant factor has 
_ determined both the crude oil and refined product prices in all the important 
c ompetitive refining areas. 

Just as the posted well price of crude oil in the fe eH beng field 


aS SS. ee. ae 


a —— Te 


ie this plan that the fair market value of Ps for uke purposes in the 
‘10S major refining areas in the United States other than the Pennsylvania- 
w York area be established by applying differentials over the posted well 
ice of 36° Beaume Mid-Continent Crude Oil, which has been, and is the aver- 
grade. 

In order to equalize the laid-down gasoline prices from Pennsylvania-New 


‘ork refineries vs. Mid-Continent refineries at recognized competitive points, 


il, which is to-day 95 cents per barrel, or 2-262 cents per U.S. gallon on all 
gasoline shipped from Mid-Continent Group 3 points. 

The imposition of dumping duty on Pennsylvania gasoline resulted in mak- 
ing the laid down price in the recognized Ontario competitive territory as follows: 


Bradford-Alleghany Grice Oia ai eee Nay ek cae ae mt $ 2 15 per bbl. 


* 5-119c. U.S. Gal. 
Add differential. -*... 0. SS Si A IS ARAL ie a ae 3-00c. te 
Fair Market Value for Duty Purposes— 
eres Cr lonmy sre me MCRD ey VNU ee NM Saocay 
ermlanip ar allon yt where tem ua cata ENDS 9-733c. Imp. Gal. 
ENGI GST R erisaie  a Me ated ee a Ue Ria, MIEN cAERR me Opry! fet PB Aiea dak 
WE tiMGNEUMpRICO stadia. epoca Mmnuuil id ew a ie Sk. 12-109e... “ 


_ The differential of 3-25 cents per U.S. gallon covering Mid-Continent Group 
3 } shipments would make the laid-down costs in the recognized Ontario competitive 
rritory as follows: 


BMenaviiny Mad-Gontinent Crude Oil. 2! 3.02.23: el i ek 95c. per bbl. 
Add differential 2-262c. U.S. gal. 


Fair Market Value for Pa. Purposes— 

Beeler ror Cralian Si eye ie ti ees eMail ey anh s 5 L2Cu tsa 
emirnps Gallons jess i! esl) ASN: be ee 6-614c. Imp. Gal. 
JNGGVOL VER ETaLEN Ros aR BAIR tec ea ae 5-54ce. 


“ 


| [D elinveetieral fapii@e) ag! es or eas a 2 ca ca 12-154c. 
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The proposed 3-25 sets per U.S. gallon differential compares as 
with gasoline differentials above the price of Mid-Continent Crude Oil 
vailing between the years 1925 to 1929: , 


Well Price Differentia 
Mid-Continent Gasoline | of Gasoline 
— Crude, 42 U.S.| Crude Oil | 58/60 per | prices ove: 
Gallon Barrel] per U.S. | U.S. Gal. | crude pri 
Average. Gal. Per U.S. G 
$ cts: ets cts: cts. 
As Hie aen aerate Ora me ROE ALR ahs Da eit 2 1-88 4-476 10-650 
O26 He oe Se) Pe RUA ce) Se oy i EN ac WP, 2-12 5-047 10-458 
IVA E Ii iid tye ia aM PER eee aati NU CNM oad 1-41 3-357 6-706 
eS SS oe pel Nn mo nies lane) nk ir ome HA agi a 1-39 3°309 7-716 
OZ OE ye Ces, bright k IN Noah Gan rep eee eva eee 1-46 3-476 7-716 


Posted well prices in the Mid-Continent and Wyoming fields of produc- 
tion being the same for crude oils of equivalent gravities, it follows that in 
cases of other refining areas having local crude supplies that their finish 
product prices structure must be competitive with finished products from eith 
of these two basic regions. We therefore propose that in the cases of oth 
major refining areas in the United States, that the differential of 3-25 cents per 
U'S. gallon above the cost of 36 gravity crude oil in the Mid-Continent and 
Wyoming fields of production should be increased by freight charges on the 
crude oil from the nearest of either of these two competitive fields. a 


These freight charges with differentials to be obtained in the various refin- 
ing areas are shown as follows: 


REFINING AREA 


Toledo, 
Montana | Minneapolis} Chicago Wood Detroit, Texas on 
— and and and River and | Cleveland | Louisiana — 
District District District District and and Dist: 
District 
Differential in Mid-Conti- \ 
nent and Wyoming Refin- 
me Areas: es. header eee 3-25 3-25 3-25 3-25 3-25 
Freight rates on Crude Oil f 
from :— 
Mid-Continent. ........... 2-48 2-14 1:77 3-30 
Wyoming Field.-......... 2-96 
DO iterentials "0! eee 6-21 5-73 5-39 5-02)- 6-55 


(U.S. Gallons). 


Par ae ee if) a 
Ue OO ee VE AND COMMERCE AS: 
" ON 4 wow AY ett AS ill 
Pet ye 
Sone f. 
nd figure differentials proposed are as follows:— 
Differentials 
per U.S. gal. 
over 36 Gr. 
Mid-Continent 
- Crude Oil 
~ Refining Area— cts. 
Nd ComnIMe nT ANODISh Che sky tis sare rs mn Vahe  Cavwniacdiagy os o 3°25 U:S. Gal... 
Wercurmnrige ANCMIPIS RICE, ase omay nt eget ed acl cogars's saleleld she 3-25 ne 
Iovate tunyey yore LAD PRU OSs hs Ae ibe a a nO Se aL Ts ere ne 6-25 es 
TE SpOMSpANOMIBULICL pyre ee en cen, Cee nlskl 4 0 cba chtls) «le an obs 5-75 ie 
Whicara andwOmorich: 6.0. ds kee Fi URIs Nec GARR One aE 5-40 os 
Wood Riversand District ../...0 00... EULA ad Cette A en one 5-00 st 
licledosDetrows Cleveland and IDIstrict... 22.2.6 hs 08 0k ook oe ls 6-50 iy 
exe cMlOULsiAn cin HOASURICH: Sao. is se ok once see hake tae tae goles 4-80 ey 
Differential 
per U.S. gal. 
over Bradford- 
Alleghany 
; Crude Oil 
IReans Viv annie we VOLmandeDIStriChs 6 a0 yn a el cals oad Sed nen es 3-00 U.S. Gal. 


_ If delivered prices or gasoline to various destinations in the Dominion of 
anada are worked out on the above basis, it will be seen that the prices are 
competitive, being approximately equal in the City of Toronto. 
Pennsylvania and New York refining areas enjoy a slight advantage east 
of Toronto, while Chicago, Wood River, Toledo, and Mid-Continent areas 
would have a slight advantage west of Toronto. East of Montreal would be 
in favour of Pennsylvania, and in the West prices for gasoline from Mid- 
ontinent, Minneapolis and Wyoming districts would be about equivalent at 
Winnipeg, while Montana prices would be competitive with Wyoming prices 
slightly east of Regina. These, of course, are in accordance with the geographical 
location which is reasonable to expect. 
The above plan accomplishes the purpose of placing refiners upon the same 
standard of crude cost, and on a competitive basis in all Canadian markets in 
which they have a right to assume that they can economically compete. 
While this differential of 3-25 cents per U.S. gallon above the cost of the 
36 Beaume Mid-Continent Crude Oil will give us the measure of protection 
required, we submit that the value represented by adding this differential to the - 
cost of Crude Oil still does not represent a fair profit to Mid-Continent refiners 
as did normal differentials of from 3-0 cents to 6:0 cents per U.S. gallon during 
the years 1925 to 1929 inclusive as shown in our brief of October 20. 
These facts are substantiated by the authoritative data appearing in “ The 
Oil and Gas Journal” as per attached photostat which reveals that the Mid- 
ontinent refiners running Crude Oil under conditions at the date thereof 
incurred actual losses in the manufacture and disposal of their products in the 
holesale market, this analysis is based on a refinery gasoline price of 5 cents 
per US. gallon. At the present time gasoline is being freely offered at 4 cents 
per US. gallon which has increased the losses as follows:— 


From To 
SE mam atone NO IP ate er eae ek) EN, $0-30 per bbl. $0-46 per bbl. 
ra INO a2 sto: Taek EL eae EIN as Panne nee I 0.12 ss 0-42 o 
a TRO ag A a ye i a at O20 46 0-46 74° 


We are attaching a map on which the proposed differentials have been 
marked for the various United States refining areas. 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. 
A. L. ELLswortuH. 
IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED. 
Victor Ross. 
MeCOLL-FRONTENAC OIL CO. LIMITED. 
December 22, 1930. JoHN Irwin. 
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The Oui and Gas Joanne vein ; 
October 30, 1930 
REFINED MARKET DISCOUNTS CRUDE CUTS 


Even Arrer REDUCTION oF 35 CruntTs IN Postep Price or Mip-ContTINENT Ons 
No Marein Lert ror Prorir 


By W. T. Ziegenhain 


A summary of refinery realizations indicates that the general Mid-Continen 
crude cut, effective early this week, has already been fully discounted by th 
refined oil market and prices are not expected to go lower. Even after th 
35-cent reduction in the posted price of crude, there is no margin of profit indi. 
cated for a skimming operation, skimming and cracking, nor a complete opera 
tion including the manufacturing of lubricating oils and bright stock. It is impos- 4 
sible to establish any standard series of costs in the manufacture of the various | 
commodities, due to the fact no two plants operate exactly the same, and the | 
margins shown here intend only to serve as typical of what may be expected 
running Seminole crude in modern plants of 5,000 barrels capacity. 

In the first case, the margin was figured on an ordinary modern skimming 
plant, manufacturing only gasoline, kerosene, distillate, gas oil, and fuel oil. Ths 
was assumed this plant would have a bare manufacturing expense of 11 cents @ 


Puant Maretns Vary ror Every Set or ConpbiTIONS a 

In the accompanying article the writer has attempted to sum- 
marize refinery costs and earnings in Oklahoma based on present 
prices. The accuracy of the conclusions drawn is naturally depen- 
dent upon the accuracy of the assumptions made. It is intended to 
cover a general situation in the Mid-Continent at present and to 
gain an accurate understanding of any particular case, it is of course 
necessary to substitute actual conditions as they exist in any one 
plant and no two analyses will be the same. 

Any suggestions from plant operators regarding additional 
phases of this problem will be welcomed. Criticism of the data 
given in the accompanying article is invited. 


per barrel. In the second case, it was assumed that the plant operates as a 
modern unit balanced for maximum cracking. In this plant 1t was assumed that 
72 per cent gasoline would be manufactured and all fuel oil cracked in a non- 
residuum operation. It was also assumed that the bare manufacturing and main- 
tenance expense would be 31 cents per barrel, an increase of approximately 20 
cents per barrel based on the crude charged compared with the manufacturing 
and maintenance expense in the skimming operation, as 

In the third case, it was assumed the plant reduced the crude to make suitable 
lub stock bottoms which were further processed, first to make a maximum yie 
of bright stock and then a maximum resultant yield of neutrals. The cracking 
capacity in the third ease is naturally lower than in the second case, due to th 
lesser charging stock available and the gasoline yield is proportionately reduce 


COMPARISON OF MARGINS 


Under the conditions outlined, the skimming plant shows a manufacturing 
loss of 6 cents per barrel before paying for overhead, depreciation, sales expens 
etc. Considering an investment of $1,650,000 in the plant, including tank ears, 
the final loss from operation is shown as 30 cents per barrel. The combined — 
skimming and cracking plant shows a profit from operation of 19 cents per bar- 
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rel before the indirect charges are applied against this margin. On the basis 
of an investment of $2,250,000 the depreciation, sales expense, overhead, etc., 
reduce this profit to a 12- cents- -per-barrel loss. On this basis it appears that it 
emains profitable to crack. 


, In the third case, in which maximum yields of bright stock and lubricating 
oils are made, a refinery margin of 16 cents per barrel is shown and the net 
margin, after paying all indirect charges, shows a loss of 21 cents per barrel. 
_ This indicates that the manufacture of bright stocks and lubricating oils did not 
_ pay according to the present level of refined oil prices. This may or may not be 
_ true in the individual cases, and depends considerably upon the quantity pro- 
duced, in which case there is a decided advantage accruing to the larger plants. 
The price of 21 cents was taken on the bright ‘stodk and it was assumed that 
he plant would make 10,500 barrels of this material per month. The cost of 
he base o1] was figured at 14 cents per gallon. The total manufacturing expense 
n making bright stock, including the cost of the base oil, was figured at 16.2 
cents per gallon. The investment in the bright stock plant and the lub plant 
was figured slightly in excess of $700,000, bringing the total investment in the 
plant to $2,950,000. 


SEMINOLE CRUDE USED ; 
These three types of operation were figured on Seminole crude, in as much 
as it is a typical Mid-Continent oil, and is suitable for running in the three 
types of plants shown in the analysis. A larger quantity of Seminole crude is 
also produced than any other single crude in the Mid-Continent, and this makes 
Poa ats choice portray conditions typical among a greater number of plants. 


aia 
CONDITIONS PRIOR TO CUT 


; For several weeks past, U. 8. Motor gasoline has been selling as low as 44 
cents from some Mid-Continent refineries. At the same time 39 gravity crude 
was posted at $1.394 per barrel and it is obvious there was little chance of a 
profit in refinery operations under these conditions. 

The low gasoline price was the result of many factors, but it is apparent, as 
_ stated previously, that. the crude cut was fully anticipated. Even with a price 
of 5 cents per gallon for gasoline under the old crude schedule a refinery loss 
of 414 cents per barrel resulted in the average skimming plant, with a total loss 
a ‘ 654 cents per barrel after paying all sales, overhead, depreciation and other 
ndirect charges. The combined skimming and cracking plant showed a loss per 
barrel of 164 cents at the refinery, and a total operating loss of 474 cents after 
paying all indirect charges. In a similar manner, the complete plant showed a 
refinery loss of 194 cents, and a total loss after paying all expenses of 564 cents 
_ per barrel. 

PLANT INVESTMENTS | 


In all of these cases it has been assumed that the plants are modern in 
every respect and the investments have been figured on the basis of building the 
‘plants new. There has been a distinct trend toward lessening the refinery 


_ pletely fractionating all overhead cuts is now available at probably half the cost 
of a distillation unit necessary to run the same quantity of oil, such as used five 
years ago. Similar savings in the total investment have been made in other 
_ phases of the refining process, except possibly in the lubricating oil manufac- 
turing equipment. The unit cost has been decreased here also, but the invest- 
- ment in equipment has been materially increased during the last few years in 
_ order to produce motor oils meeting the popular demands and having such char- 
acteristics as low pourpoint, high flash, a good temperature viscosity curve, etc. 
440474 


Refinery revenue per barrel of crude run based on ainivning 39 gravity Seminole ie ina 5, co 10 


modern topping unit and selling all products at present tank car spot prices:— 


Yield from crude— 


per bbl. 
39-09% Gasoline (UISsMi) i ee ae te ee $0. He P$0.80 ‘ 
5-0%: Kerosene (41-42 Gr.) pF yeh eee cea 06 
3-0%, Distillate (70/8) pis es i ee aon heer mene . 02 104. 2 
20-09% Gas Oil 32-33 Gri) i Gee oe ae ee ee 19 
30-0% Buel Oil G9:Gr) Woe eae ae reece 5 tb) vas) 
3:0% Loss. 
100:0% $1.24 
Posted crude price 
‘Pipe line charge nei: ohn, heey Meee : 
Bare manufacturing expense and maintenance. .11 
Plant iexpense yi 2. eas tg a ae ean Rabat a Uneaten Meee eee $1.30 
Refinery; margin per barreliskimmedey.) 21) 05 ete ee $0.06 (loss) 
Sales, traffic and overhead expense........... $0.10. ‘ 
Interest, taxes, depreciation and insurance....  .14 24 
Net:profit from/operations:. ("soso bas ee ina eee ne enna oe eee $0.30 (loss) 
Investment in plant (including tank cars)..... $1, 650, 000 


Price pergal. Revenue 


Refinery revenue per barre] of crude run based on skimming and cracking 39 gravity Seminole crud 
in a modern 5,000-bbl. balanced plant and selling all products at present tank car spot prices: — 


Yield from crude— 6 Price Revenue 
per gal. per bbl. 
72:0% ‘Gasoline: (WeSIMe) eis OF od ol wi eee Oe $0.05 $1.51 
5:09, Wernsene (41442 Grd) ot Nee okt a ai ere -03 -06 
8 -0U, Diptillate (70TH). ce ek ee ee ance rater -022 10 « 
6-0% Co Re RRR Ae  hom ce Cees hae & hkeres 2.00 ton .02 
9-0% Loss and gas 
100-0% $1.69 
Posted erudeprich ean na cde te $1.04 
Pipe limerehareese re eee ee Ata 
Bare ee ore expense and maintenance. .31 
Plant expense.. HALE iG Us ON Ree | PS a $1.50 
Refinery margin’per Darrel run icin) 208 0 8 ee en ee 19 
Sales, traffic and overhead expense . $0.10 
Interest, depreciation, taxes and insurance.... .21 31 


Net profit from operations 


Division of Expenses 


Salesg ye moaae $0-035 
rate ee eee -010 
Overhead). 3. 6. -055 

$0-10 


Fe AGE RT oS ET the ake ee ONE oa $0.12 (loss) 


Charged on Investment 


Interest se os ye Sona ane aaa 5-0% 
TRaxes Ati o Re ee hae cae ele 1-0% 
- Depreciation and obsolescence:— 
Cracking plantese. 4 ee ee he. 20-0% 
Balance’of plants.) ate 8-0% 


Insurances (ie eer ee oe ae. 1-0% 


ue Ws crude run isadedc on completely refining 39 gravity Seminole crude to 


) per 
ock and lubricants _in a modern 5,000-bbl. plant and selling all products at present tank 
Ql x 


Y ield on crude— Price Revenue 


ae per gal. per bbl 
60- 0% (CE Sallie (ISHAM WAG 2 cle ae ne Ne att ana a $0.05 $1.26 
Brien Menosene (Al -AIiGr) a oc ouee oe .03 .06 
Meier listilaten(gOn yar ee ee ae : 02% .08 
-1-5% Lub Stock (280 Vise. ie OO ee wah ka dat 15% sat) 
ie Oumonght. stock (150) Vise. at 210) i050. 66.c 8. bev ee PAl 62 
mileOiparuuel Oil (G09 sludge) ie eee 40 04 
Aa CHONG As SRS PIO Se UR A A OPAL ST ava te: Ra oe 2.00 ton 01 
6-5% Loss and gas. 
~ 100-0% : $2.17 
“Posted CUNGEGDLICE Hye HN Men ee a $1.04 
Sinpeiinercharray yy haar Wa Ale A eile) 
Bare manufacturing expense and maintenance. .82 
IPI! EI UROUs AAC oe tient Aamo lide aA COUEE Han MET eIne rar Annet ar Cie $2.01 
Refinery MAPA De MAeLelGUMEe et tN ie aca eee ak ee $0.16 
Sales, traffic and overhead expense........... $0.10 
Interest, depreciation, taxes and insurance....  .27 d 87 
ERTL TOM OPErAONs eye nes Oil! IA eC Re | $0.21 (loss) 
Investment in plant (including tank cars)..... $2,950, 000 
_ Division of Expenses Charges on Investment Added Monthly Plant Ex- 
" } ; penses Due to:— 
1 EE Ey ett $0-035 NTENeS tM. Heats heic) DOG Making bright 
BIR Gs wistee give -010 MMAXeS eer 6 en we ewe 1:0% BuOCKe ee ae $21, 400 
eT eAG feels a, 055 ak tae and obso- Making lubsyee 9s. 8,500 
—— escence— \ 
$0-10 Cracking equipment20-0% $79, 900 
Balance of plant..... 8:0% ; 
Tmsurance ys iia tne 1-0% 
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Prices at Edmonton, Alberta 


Prices at Calgary, Alberta 


_— Montana Mid- Montana Mid- 
Wyoming (Kevin) Continent | Wyoming (Kevin) Continent _ 
and and. and and and and. 3 
District District District District District District 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. ets. he 
{ ne 
U.S. Gal: | U.S. Gal. | U:S. Gal’ | U:S. Gal. | U.S. Gal. | U-S. Gale 
36 Gravity Crude Oil in “a 
Wyoming Field........... 2-262 2-262 2-262 2-262 2-262 2-262 © 
Add mrrerentials: | sas uue 3-250 6-250 3-250 3-250 6-250 3-250 
Fair Market Value for duty / 
purposes— ae 
Hor U8) Gallonet 300% 5:512 8-512 5-512 5-512 8-512 5-012 a 
Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. — 
Per Imp. Gallofi.......:.. 6-614 10-214 6-614 6-614 10-214 6, 61408 
Gasoline freight...!........ 12-244 5-987 14-540 10-644 4-387 12-941 
Gasoline Delivered......... 18-858 16-201 21-154 17-258 14-601 19-555 
Prices at Lethbridge, Alberta Prices at Regina, Sask. 
ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. i 
Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal .} Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. 
Value per Imp. Gallon (As ® 
DOVER tenes eee sien, 6-614 10-214 6-614 6-614 10-214 6-614 
(Asoline ireiphit: ../5 cs ee 9-204 2-947 11-501 10-052 5-994 10-4838 
Gasoline Delivered......... 15-818 13-161 18-115 16-666 16-208 17-102 a 
Prices at Weyburn, Sask. Prices at Brandon, Man 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. — 
Value per Imp. Gallon...... 6-614 10-214 6-614 6-614 10-214 6-614 | 
Gasoline ireight............ 9-092 6-947 9-527 8-535 8-147 8-735. 
Gasoline Delivered......... 15-706 17-161 16-141 15-149 18-361 18-347 
Prices at Champion, Alta. Prices at Kindersley, Sask. 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. 
Value per Imp. Gallon...... 6-614 10-214 6-614 6-614 10-214 6-614 
Gasoline freight) 62)... 9-920 3-670 12-220 12-692 8-147 13-127 
Gasoline Delivered......... 16-534 13-884 18-834 19-306 18-361 19-741 
Prices at Toronto, Ontario ‘ 
Mid- Wood ; Pennsyl- 
Continent Chicago River Toledo vania, New 
and and and and York and 4 
District District District District District 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. i 
U.S; Gal. |). U.S:Gal. | US. Gals | U.S. Gal: | Uss2Gale 
36 Gr. Grade Oil in Mid-Continent Field. 2-262 2-262 2-262 2-262 5-119* 
Add! ditterential co) 40 eet. eee 3,250 5,400 5,000 6, 500 3-000 
Fair Market Value for duty purposes— i 
Per OSs, Gallons ieee cr aeons 5-512 7-662 7-262 8-762 8-119 a 
Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. 
Permp: Gallon ss soir: ose ek) 6-614 9-194 8-714 10-514 9:733° 7a) 
Gasoline freight to Toronto.............: 5-540 2-890 4-485 2-336 2-316 
Gasoline delivered Toronto.............. 12-154 12-084 12-199 12-850 12-109 + 


*(Bradford Crude Oil). 


otal of Expenses 


Net Earnings 


otal ripening Total Dateien 
allon Gallon 
Per 
‘Galan 
conte) P cts. cents $ cts. cents 
0.401, 805 87 20-90) 4,018,422 18 1-66 
ge 513,040 28 15-09] 66,709 82 0-04 
0-o0f74,846 15 18-68) 3,951,712 36 1-01 
0-10 546 95 22-26 397,131 11 1-37 
Hie ene 106,462 27 16,70 48,154 36 0-50 
98 0-0172,029 22 20-88 445,285 49 1-15 
47 2:7 
44 0-5¢78,480 39) 41-49) 391,848 65 2-30 
91 2-1 
Pidbty Saeng 77,618 54 4-33) 1,184,328 60 0-28 
45 0-3¢94,897 17 8-50} 191,546 65 0-51 
ae 17,679 24 3-16 51,052 20 0-26 
20 30-4907, 955 20 78-97 70,274 02 3-67 
70 1-7440, 713 33 45-97 31,576 61 3:15 
os} -10-9:79, 843 38] 136 61 9,566 41 7-27 
ee 0-044,062 62 12-07] 6,327,191 09 0-68 
ele panes. pase Le 80-11 797,775 12 26-60 
eta ee Da OD Stas be ss. OD S25 41 enon. 
68 0-o(70,975 71 13-31) 7,215,291 62 0-77 
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ss Eigaail laa ; glee Niet a 
% ‘f " a os ies wey : Pek ed & ‘) 
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J e> if } 
#7) nee 
Prices at Winnipeg, Manitoba 
vases Mid- 
Continent | Minneapolis} Wyoming 
and and and 
District || District District 
cts. cts. cts. 
U.S. Gal U.S. Gal. | U.S. Gal. 
Gr. Grade Oil in Mid-Continent Field... ...................04. 2-262 2-262 
Emam Psy ea COMPLE VY SOLU ED AE cca ees ale siete var dirtlaa ale Niele ite mw plelcae che) eai ad 2-262 
1 ES EEE GUS NESE ANDI RY aah ena SD BR 3-250 5-750 3-250 
Market Value for duty purposes— 
Oe Awan ned CaN LN a Mee AS ERT eel LA ak! Ge 5-512 8-012 5-512 
: : Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal. | Imp. Gal 
Mire a Gh ORE i Oak oe pe Hy ce Die 6-614 9-614 6-614 
rasoline freight to Winnipeg........ ROR R BANE bas SNL Rete eye Ria Ni 5 ot oie 7-320 4-000 7-405 
ine delivered Winnipeg............. i he a ee eee 13-934 13-614 14-019 


.bove prices do not include 2-50c. per Imperial Gallon duty. 
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ACTIVITIES IN CANADA—YEAR 1930 


Total for All Products 


Per Gallon of 
Gasoline sold Di 


rect 


Per Gallon of 
Gasoline Sold 


and Indirect Direct 
Amount % Rer KG. % PeriliGes q 
c. c. 
alt 'OME— 
eo Gross Value of Sales.......... $119, 171,253 71 100-00 19-69 100-00 22-56 100-00 
XPENSES— ! 
Marketing Expenses.......... 13,315,988 82 11-17 2-45 12-44 3-96 17-55 
‘aaa paaeane eet aan a 815,300 68 0-68 0-01 0-05 0-02 0-09 
Siolins, TRE Eee a A as ee ae 654,987 00 0-55 0-18 0-66 0-18 0-58 
Taxes, ei tne Department 
Provincial and Municipal 
exclusive of Provincial Gas- 
Batty Mein hase 22) ee. eye 733, 302 67 0:62 0-13 0:66 0-22 0:97 
, echt, Refineries to Market- 
* AGESEAMONS 29 .(0) 2.0 cater 4. 14,300,754 53 12-00 2-39 12-14 2-45 10-86 
Contingency Account......... 1,188,954 14 1:00 0-23 Loti, 0-37 { 1-64 
Manufacturing Expense........ 13,600,172 01 11-41 2-16) 10-97 2-44 10-82 
faxes, Manufacturing Dept. 
Provincial and Municipal... 220,471 32 0-18 0-04 0-20 0-06 0-26 
Transportation Charges, etc. 
~ on Crude Oils and materials 
ETERS Tn PY sO ha I i 24,091,780 22 20-22 3:95 20-06 3-95 17-51 
osts UNEFFECTED BY FLuctua- 
ONS IN CRUDE O1n Prices| 68,921,711 39 57-83 11-49 58-35 13-60 60-28 
Chat at Point of Origin off} 
Crude Oils and Materials 
MRCONSUIICO Ass see eats 43,338,103 75 36-37 7-11 36-11 7-15 31-69 
ominion Income Tax........ 584,247 48 0-49 0-08 0-41 0-15 0-67 
Pe Ouall GOSS, ohne ae Se 112,844,062 62 94-69 18-68 94-87 20-90 92-64 
Net Profit on 934,332,320 1.G. 
manufactured ‘and sold. : 
(equivalent to 0-68 per I.G.) 6,327,191 09 5-31 1-01 5:13 1-66 7:36 
100-00 19-69 100-00 22-56) 100-00 


‘Ne it Profit from sales of other 
- miscellaneous Products and 
5 Liscellaneous merchandise. 


888,100 53 


ae tal Profits from refining and 
‘ a cone Activities...... ; 


$ 7,215,291 62 


e Mi — 
ait : k AF Wa if gt oe Rey ik 
122 ge ee LeOm DING COMMITTE. 
f * ned is 4 
Se er Le 
CIs 
aaa 
SPECIAL INFORMATION COVERING MAJ OR 
Earn Fixed 
Year Net** per 
— Ended Income Com 
Dec. 31 Share 
: : : $ $ cts. 
Atlantic Refining Cov ayer a co) tes 1929 17,332,418 6 20 
1930 2,742, 688 1 02 
1931 513, 750 0 19 
Barnsdall Corp,. 4iy so Ayre ua i ee 1929 7,205, 161 
{ 1930 5,130, 891 
1931 d 3,268,637 | d 
Continental Oil Company: 7) ee 1929 9,028, 661 1 90 
: — 1930 255, 598 0 05 
1931 d 12,045,575 | d 2 54 
Gulf. Oi: Corp. of Pacis aera cc eee eet 1929 44, 489, 686 9 83 
1930 10, 625, 252 2 35 
1931 of fe 
nimble Oil. Refine: is. vs ee ee 1929 32,535, 081 10 94 
1930 18,083, 490 6 08 
1931 2, 765, 092 0 93 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp....;..:..2..0..+...+55 1929 7,683,378 CAML baat se, 
1930 1,493, 057 0 80 |. 
9. Mos. Pnded ‘Septas0): isis eee es 1931 d 4,154,729 | d 2. 241 
ObiG:Oil Company) 6 eg ee ae 1929 12, 347, 649 5 14 
1930 10, 630,015 121 
TMos’ Ended Sept, 305.0 88 a eo ee oa d 1,618,132 | d 0276s): eee 
Phillips Petroleum Company. ...0/...% 0-2. 1929 13, 212, 591 5 20 
1930 3,040, 630 0 71 
1931 d 5,576,409 | d 134] d 
Pure Oil Company— Year Ended Mar, 31............. 1930 6, 539, 522 1 52 
Year Hnded War Si 7375.1). 1931 2,617,748 0 18 
1932 id 
b anell Wuion Oil. 02 eae PAR SIE O 1929 17,573, 249 1 26 
1930 d 5,095,574 | d 0 56 
9: Mos. Ended Sept: S050. (cr von ve eee 1931 d 23,641,126 | d 1 94 
Sinclair Consol. Oil Corps. tees te eee 1929 16, 599, 037 Aes er 
1930 "19,634,119 3 01 
6 Mos. Ended June 30 Rese a Seog enene Ue t A URE eon 1931 d 10,415,088 | d 1 78440: 
Selig (it COripaace We eee ee: Aa 1929 5,786,490 5 28 
ptt eS 1930 1,916,872 1 39 
9 Mos, Pnded! SepiesQyte erp ccs. ae cog oe , 1981 d 2,987,230 | d 3 48 


*Not available. 
d Deficit. ORS 
**Available for dividends. | 
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DivEND CHANGES SINCE 1929 


Paid $1 regular and $1 extra yearly in 1929 and 1930. Extra discontinued 
after start of 1931, although regular $1 basis has been maintained. 


_ Paid $2 per share through 1929 and 1930 plus 25 cents extra in 1929. At 
Pi ‘Re beginning of 1931, yearly rate was reduced to $1, and in the third quarter 
of the year, dividends were omitted. 


No dividends paid. 


Dividends were paid at the annual rate of $1.50 from 1929 to 1931 inclusive. 
Since discontinued. 


Regular dividends of $2 a share maintained. Extra of 50 cents not paid in 
ook 1932. 


Dividends paid at the rate of $2 per annum since the beginning of 1929 
were discontinued after the second quarter of 1931. 


_ Dividends were omitted in the second quarter of 1931 following distribu- 
tion of 25 cents in preceding quarter. Latter payment represented in turn a 
reduction from 50 cents quarterly rate established September, 1930, after 2-for-1 
stock split. The $2 yearly rate was equivalent to the $4 basis to which the 
former $25 par stock was advanced with a quarterly in June, 1930, after receiv- 
ing $2 per annum since 1924. 


After payments consisting of $1.50 regular and 50 cents extra in 1929, divi- 
dends were paid on a ‘regular $2 annual basis throughout 1930 and in the first 
quarter of 1931, but since discontinued. 


Following a disbursement of 25 cents in the initial quarter of 1929, the 
rate of $1.50 per annum was established and maintained through the third 
quarter of 1930. Dividends have since been discontinued. 


Paid $1.40 a common share in 1929, and maintained disbursements at this 
rate through the second quarter of 1930. No payments have been made since 
June 30, 1930. Quarterly payments of $1.375 on the preferred were maintained 
_ from the initial disbursement on October 1, 1929, to the omission of payments 
_ with the dividend due October 1, 1931. 


) 
Common stock dividends totalled $1.50 regular and 75 cents extra in 1929 
and $2 regular in 1930. After two quarterly payments of 25 cents each in 1931, 
e dividend due July 15, 1931, was passed. 

Quarterly payments of $1.50 a share on the preferred were maintained from 
_ the initial payment on August 1, 1930, to the omission of payments with the 
dividend due August 1, 1931. Common dividends of $2 in 1929 and 1930 were 
passed with the payment due March 15, 1931. 


AOR ey) SAR Oa eR ee eee ae nk f et) ae ay 
PA ue ANG: te i 


March 15, 1932. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION COVERING MAJOR AMERICAN OL 
COMPANIES 


; hae following companies have passed into receivership since the bei 
ty) — 


Pan-American Petroleum Co. Interest due June 15, 1931, was not pa 
Funded debt amounts to $10,672,400. 
Richfield Oil of California. Interest due may 1, 1931, was not pai 
Funded debt, exclusive of subsidiary bonds, outstanding on January 14, 1932, 
amounted to $24,981,000. Placed in equity receivership January 15, 1931. | 


REDUCTION In Ort Company WAGES 


We have been advised from sources which we believe to be thotaue f 
reliable, that virtually all large oil companies in the United States have made 
wage reductions, and that these cuts have averaged from 10 to 15 per cent. 
Generally speaking, reductions have been confined to the refining and mark 
ing divisions, savings in the producing branch haying been effected main 
through curtailed operations. 

Specifically, the following companies at some time or another during t 
past two years have announced wage reductions: 


Phillips Petroleum annual report states that reduction in salaries w 
effected. 

. Shell Union Oil Salaries cut 5 per cent to 10 per cent in August, 1931. 

. Sinclair Consolidated Oil reported wages and salaries reduced from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent. 4 

. Standard Oil of Indiana—10 per cent cut effective April 1, 1932. 

. Tide Water Oil salaries were reduced 5 per cent to 20 per cent on J anuary 
1932. Working hours of wage earners had been reduced from 48 to 40° 
November 1, 1931. 


— 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
; Fripay, March 18, 1932. 


The meeting came to order at 10.30 in the forenoon, Mr. Matthews 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Donnelly, Dorion, Gagnon, Hanson, 
Matthews, Ralston, ee Smoke, Stanley, sper Sullivan. 


4 
4 


- The witness filed several ea which appear in the appendix hereto. 


Certain aspects of accounting and auditing were discussed when this mat- 
er was referred to the subcommittee with instructions to confer with the wit- 
ess and the committee auditor, and report. 


‘The committee adjourned at the call of the Chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or COMMONS, 
Friday, March 18, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 10.30 
o’clock, Mr. Matthews presiding. 

_ The CuatrmMan: Gentlemen, at the conclusion of yesterday’s session of the 
committee, Mr. McCloskey of the Imperial Oil was giving evidence. Mr. 
~McCloskey will continue this morning. 

: Mr. Stanuey: Before Mr. McCloskey starts, may I make a request. The 

Turner Valley situation in the province of Alberta is a very important one, and 
_ I was wanting to ask Mr. McCloskey or some other representative of the Imperial 
Oil to make a statement to the committee either to-day or at a later date, in 
regard to the whole Turner Valley situation, particularly as it relates to the 
cost of gasoline to the consumer in the province of Alberta. I am not particular 
that it be done to-day; so long as that information is given, I am content. 
Mr. McCuosxey: I shall be pleased to give you that information now, 

doctor. 
Mr. Stanuey: It will do me just as well later. 

_. Mr. BorHwetu: Mr. Chairman, I think it would be better for us to con- 
tinue. Yesterday we were dealing with Halifax, and we have the crude oil in 
the Halifax refinery, and-we had gotten to the stage where we were going to 
find what came out of the crude. We will eventually strike the Turner Valley 
in dealing with the Calgary refinery. 

_ Mr. Hanson: On the understanding that it will be dealt with, can we go on? 

Mr. Sranuey: That is satisfactory. 

Mr. Ross: Mr. Bothwell, you asked yesterday for those applications for 
employment with the Imperial Oil. 
Mr. BorHwetu: Yes. 

_ Mr. Ross: I have them this morning. I also have, Mr. Bothwell, the form 
_which every employee has to withdraw from the privilege— 

Mr. Hanson: In view of Mr. Ross’s statement that there is no such con- 
_ dition precedent, can’t you drop that? 

Mr. BorHwe.u: I want to have the application forms filed. 

Mr. Hanson: I am prepared to take his word on that sort of thing. 

‘Mr. BotHwe wt: It is only to settle those rumours. 

Mr. McCtosxey: Shall I proceed? 


Mr. McCuoskey called. 


Before proceeding with Halifax, you asked for the cost of Canadian, mid- 
continent and Illinois crude at Sarnia, yesterday. Shall I read those or file them 
with the secretary? 

Mr. Hanson: They should be read into the record. 

_’Wrrness: For the year 1930, well price, Canadian crude oil, January, $2.20 
per barrel; February, $2.13 per barrel; March, $2.05 per barrel; April, $2.08 per 
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barrel; May, $2.10 per barrel; June, $2.08 per barrel; July, $1.95 per bar 
August, $1.95 per barrel; September, $1.95 per barrel; October, $1.89 per barr 
November, $1.88 per barrel; December, $1.95 per barrel. * 

Now, the mid-continent crude oil— 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Can you continue on through 1931? Can you continue with Canadia 
crude through 1931?—-A. You asked me for 1930 yesterday. Then, you aske 
for 1931, but it was decided that 1930 would be sufficient. 

Q. I do not think there was any decision to that effect, because we we 
expecting to get all those prices for 1931. Dr. Donnelly brought that up.—A. Al 
right, I will get them for you for 1931. Would you prefer if I deferred thai 
until then? 


Mr. Donnetiy: No, just go ahead with that. a 


The Wrrness: Mid-continent, 36 gravity, January well price, $1.45 pe 
barrel—January, 1930; February, $1.33 per barrel; March, $1.20 per barrel 
April, $1.26 per barrel; May, $1.29 per barrel; June, $1.29 per barrel; July 
$1.29 per barrel; August, $1.29 per barrel; September, $1.29 per barrel; October, — 
$1.24 per barrel; November, $0.95 per barrel; December, $0.95 per barrel. Tlinoi: 
crude oil, January, 1930, $1.75 per barrel; February, $1.68 per barrel; March 
$1.60 per barrel; April, $1.63 per barrel; May, $1.65 per barrel; June, $1.6 
per barrel; July, $1.65 per barrel; August, $1.65 per barrel; September, $1.65 pe 
barrel; October, $1.61 per barrel; November, $0.88 per barrel; December, $0.80 
per barrel. 


By Mr.. Bothwell: 


Q. Mr. McCloskey, yesterday, just before we adjourned, we were dealin 
with the Halifax refinery, and you were going to give us the costs of refining — 
ce ES. 

Q. I think, if I have the figures correct, you gave the cost at Halifax at-1.34 
per gallon?—A. Per.imperial gallon, yes. 

Q. You averaged it over all of your refineries at 1.61 cents?—A. That i 
correct, sir. a 

Q. Now, you were just proceeding to tell us what you got out of that in the 
refinery in the different processes?—A. At our Halifax refinery, we make 43 
different products, and I might state that at all of our refineries in Canada, w 
make 714 different products. I have grouped the Halifax yields slightly, althoug! 
in arriving at costs, these will all have to be considered separately. They are as — 
follows for the year 1930— - aa 


By Mr. Stanley: Be 
Q. You are not going to read the 714?—A. If you desire, I will be ve 
pleased to. ane 
Mr. Spencer: Put it in the record. 


The Witness: The naphtha and gasoline group, 31.54 per cent, consisti 
of solvent naphtha, aeroplane spirits, varnoline, which is a paint base, V M an 
P naphtha, which is a varnish and paint maker’s naphtha, ethyl] gasoline, a 
premier gasoline. Refined oil 3.45 per cent, absorbent oil, .03 per cent, gas 
croup 8.28 per cent, deisel oi] group 2.92 per cent, bunker fuel oil group 49. 
per cent, black oils and pit tub grease .14. Asphalt .44, petroleum coke .79 
loss and gas 3.29—I might state that is a total loss, that gas, that is in that 
figure. Total, 100 per cent. , ak 
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Q. Whit i is the value of those products?—A. Which products do you refer to? 
The products you get out of that gallon of crude oil. You state it costs 
1.34 cents to refine it, and you get those various— —A. Yes. 


| Q. aaa of products. —A. You want the value of each product? 
es 


~ By Mr. Hanson: 


 Q. In the terms of cents per gallon?—A. In the terms of cents per aioe. 

_ Q. You say it costs you 5.62 cents per gallon laid down at the refinery, and 
34 cents to refine it, which makes about seven cents, or a little less than seven 
nts through the refinery —A. Yes. 

_ | Q. What is it worth when it gets through? Have you got it-in that way? 
A. Well, the method of apportioning costs as outlined on the large statement that 
| gave you yesterday covering the Imperial Oil refineries, which showed a profit 
n total gasoline of 1.01 cent per imperial gallon, is what is known as the Federal 
ade Commission plan of apportioning petroleum costs. 

Q. A standard system of accounting?—A. Yes, sir, adopted by the Federal 
‘rade Commission of the United States government. That plan is to apportion 
costs among the various products on the basis of their total realization, on the 
sis that the individual realization of each product bears to the 
otal realization. Now, in the case of the Halifax refinery, we have 

i@ cost of crude, the cost of manufacturing as outlined yesterday. 
That refinery delivers products to various marketing divisions, such as 
John marketing division, covering New Brunswick, Halifax division, cover- 
ng Nova Scotia, Montreal marketing division in part, the balance of the 

ontreal marketing division is supplied from the Montreal refinery. In the 
8 counting each of hee marketing divisions runs a separate account for gasoline 
against other products; and the combined deliveries from all refineries 1 in that 
rticular division is put into the one account, the freight that is paid on the 
liveries from those two refineries, say, and the cost in other divisions, brought 
_ from say three refineries, is put into the one account. 

Now, in order to determine the cost of the products at any refinery, it is 

necessary to take those product accounts and tear them apart, and find out 
where every gallon of gasoline that went through that division came from, what 
the freight was on it from that particular refinery, as compared with another 
refinery, and net those back to each of the refineries. After you get that inform- 
ation, then you determine the costs of the various products. Now, while we have 
costs for all refineries, on the sheet that I submitted yesterday, we have not the 
eost at the individual refineries; and it would take us, I would say, about three 
months to get that information; to tear our books apart. If you wish to audit 
- the books, as you propose doing, it will take a considerable staff of auditors a 
sonsiderable length of time, more than three months I would say, because the 
Clarkson investigation for our company and the other companies in Ontario 
_alone took six months. 


Mr. Ross: Clarkson was all over the country. 
_ The Witness: He did not cover western refineries, did he? 
_ Mr. Ross: It was a Dominion inquiry. 


- By Mr. Bothwell: 


a Q. In the meantime, if you could give us the average realization of .all your 
efineries on those different products, we could see how it compares in any event 
findings that have been made in the States——A. On all of the refineries of 
company the realizations were as follows: gasoline direct, sold direct to 
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dealers, 22.56 cents per imperial gallon; gasoline sold to jobbers 15.05 cents p 
imperial gallon, average 19.69 cents per imperial gallon. Refined oll— 
Q. That covers distribution costs, too—A. Yes, sir. You have to start at 
the final realization, deduct freights, marketing expenses and sales tax and 
average it back to the refinery and then make your allocation of costs among © 
the products. Refined oil, 22.03 cents—that is the average on direct and indirect — 
business—lubricating oils 43.79 cents per imperial gallon; fuel oils 4.61 cents 
per imperial gallon; asphalt 9.01 cents per imperial gallon; coke 3.42 cents per 
imperial gallon—it has been converted in those figures from a ton basis to an ~ 
imperial gallon basis—grease 82.64 cents per imperial gallon—that has been © 
converted from a pound basis to a gallonage basis. That includes in the grease — 
the cost of what has—the cost of the compounding material that is purchased — 
to incorporate with petroleum oils to make the grease—wax 47.12 cents per — 
imperial gallon; candles $1.4388 per imperial gallon. That includes ingredients — 
noe stearic acid, wicking and other materials used in the manufacture of 
candles. 


Q. That have to be purchased outside?—A. That have to be purchased 
outside. The total average on all products is 12.75 cents per imperial gallon. — 
That is equivalent to the gross sales value that I mentioned yesterday of $119,- — 
171,253.71 on the total gallonage sold of 934,332,320 imperial gallons. Now, — 
taking that as the basis and working each of those realizations that I have given 
you back until we eliminate everything but the profit, it shows the costs over 
Canada as follows— a 


t% 


Mr. Hanson: The refinery costs? 


The Witness: The refinery costs, yes sir. The total gasoline direct and — 
indirect business, 18.68 cents per imperial gallon, the profit is 1.01 cent per 
imperial gallon; refined oil otherwise known as kerosene, the cost is 20.88 cents 
per imperial gallon, and the profit is 1.15 cents per imperial gallon. I might — 
mention that the reason for that cost being higher than on the gasoline, is that 
we have used the Federal Trade Commission plan of allocating costs, and we 
realize more for the kerosene than we do for gasoline. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Is it possible, Mr. McCloskey, to get that back without a great deal 
of computation to the costs of those products at your refinery?—A. In which | 
way do you mean? a 

Q. In those figures that you are giving us, you are including all distribution _ 
costs?—A. I have deducted all distribution costs, cost of freight and sales tax 
out of the gross realization in order to net those marketing figures back to the © 
refinery costs. SoM 

Q. So that your 18.68 is your marketing figure at the refinery?—A. That 
is the combined marketing and manufacturing realization netted back to the 
_ refinery. That is what both departments spent in the way of costs to produce 
the gasoline on which they made 1.01 cents per imperial gallon. I will continue— 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Just before that. That 18.68 cents per gallon for gasoline is not the — 
cost at the refinery, that is the cost at the station where you sell it to the © 
retailer?—A. Yes. ey 

Q. Less sales tax and those other things you mentionned?—A. I shall be — 
pleased to take these out for you. ag 

Q. Wait a moment. I see the difficulty. With the 43 different products 
- from a gallon of crude oil at the Halifax refinery, I visualized that difficulty 
yesterday. What is the cost at the Halifax refinery of a gallon of gasoline, — 
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pr brand, ready to put in the tank of my car?—A. As I said a few mo~ 
ents ago, we do not tear those costs down. We have it on the total. 
Q. Then, you are up against an impasse. I thought you might be able to 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


_-Q. If we are going to get any place with this committee, we will have to 
get that. 
_ Mr. Hanson: Look at the magnitude of the work. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. There is no use discussing the manufacturing end separate for distri- 
i bution. We came to the conclusion yesterday that we were not going to have 
them all mixed up together—A. I would like to say this, if I may be permitted, 
that the way you are approaching this, you feel that you are going to get the 
cost of gasoline at the Halifax refinery, by taking the crude oil purchased during 

1930, the manufacturing, and checking the cost of the many different products. 
Now, there is more than the cost of crude oil purchased during that particular 
Re vear ‘that enters into the product sold during that year. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. The cost of manufacturing —A. You will find this in many instances. It 
might not apply to Halifax, principally, but certainly it will apply for some 
ars, probably not all years, but when you get the figure that you are trying 
obtain, and it is based on purchases, on the cost of crude oil of 3,598,015 
arrels that were run during 1930, you will find, if you take that amount of 
rude and multiplied it by the gasoline yields that I have given you, that you 
will not have the amount of gasoline that was delivered from that refinery. You 
have numerous unfinished stocks that are in the process of manufacture, that 
were purchased during previous periods. If you are on a declining market of 
crude, naturally the costs of those products have to be worked into 1930. It is 
not the crude alone, it is also the costs of the products in the process of manu- 
facturing. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Well, the situation is simply this: we might as well put it plainly — 
gasoline is selling very much cheaper in the United States that it is in Canada. 
—A. Yes, sir. 

rs G) You account for a part of that cheaper gasoline in the States by stating 
i a there is a gasoline war on, or there is distress gasoline being sold?— 
PY eS. 

_Q. We believe that we are paying too much for gasoline in Canada, and 
we are trying to get at the cost of producing gasoline in Canada. Now, unless 
we can get at that price, why we are not going to get any place. At the opening 
of this hearing, Mr. Ross stated that the National Petroleum News was an 
authentic publication?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the oil industry?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. I notice in its issue of January 20, 1932, right on the front page, it says: 

‘At the present price of crude, gasoline should be 44 to 5 cents a gallon, tank 
ar in Oklahoma. This laudable price can be achieved by getting down our 
gasoline stocks.” That is on the first page of the issue of January 20.—A. That 
is very true. It could be. That is very true, and the reason for it is when you 
get stocks down, the price will go up. 

(} Q: They will go up to 44 to 5 cents a gallon?—A. Yes, sir, and higher, if 
he stocks are down sufficiently of crude oil and gasoline. 


rae 
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Q. From your statement, we have gotten to 18.68 cents a gallon h 
Canada?—A. That is correct. 

Q. That is as close as we can get to this figure of 44 to 5 cents unless wi 
can get back to the refinery?—A. You will have to step up costs in the refinery 
in the rid continent field to Canadian points if you want to make a comparison 
with Canadian prices. 

Q. Would it not be possible for you to make the computation and sh 
what that gasoline actually cost you at your refinery?—A. Yes, I say it is pos 
sible, but it is going to take three months, as far as we are concerned, and i 
you want to put auditors in to check us up, I should say it will take six month 
with a staff of eight cr ten auditors. That is the problem you are up against, 
and we will give you every assistance possible to get the information out. W 
do not work on the basis of cost in establishing the price of products, we— 

Q. The oil companies in Canada are enjoying a considerable degree o: 
protection right now. That may be all right, to give them that protection, bu 
it seems to me that the onus is on the oil companies to justify requiring that 
protection?—A. I will be— : 

Q. Unless you can give us the figures, why I cannot see how we can:sa 
that those figures are justified —A. Well, it will take, as I said, three month 
on our part, to get the figures, to tear all those marketing division account 
apart, and if you wish to obtain that, it is going to take longer, if you are t 
~ eheck them up with an auditor. If you wish to take our word for it, you ca 
have it in three months. Now, I shall be very pleased to go into the reasons 
this morning, for the difference in the price structure in Canada and in the 
United States. I think that is information that the committee should have i 
fairness to us— : 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. I agree with that. I think it is impossible for us in view of what he says, — 
to pursue a long inquiry. ~ e 

Mr. Botrnuwrti: In the investigation before the Tariff board in th 
United States. they were able to find that information from the different 
refineries. and they made their report and showed definitely what the costs we: 
at the different refineries. 


‘Mr. Hanson: How long did that inquiry take? 


Mr. BotHwetu: In order to give you an illustration of what they foun 
there, I will quote table 108: 


“Refined petroleum products: details of cost of refining, includin, 
cost of materials, for Atlantic coast refineries using 70 per cent or mori 
domestic crude petroleum, 1929.” : 


They show the quantity, unit cost, amount of expenditure, per cent of total, co 
per barrel of crude and other charging stock, charging and blending stock, an 
they bring down their totals for each case, showing the cost per barrel in th 
different refineries. They deal with all the different refineries, gulf coast refin 
eries, and so on. Then, coming to table 112, it gives the details of the cost 
refining, including cost of materials, for California refineries; and they brin 
that down to the cost per barrel. That is at the refineries, and that is what we 
were hopeful of- getting here. oS ae 
Mr. DonneEutLy: They do the same thing with regard to petroleum in e 
of the different places. They take table 112 and they give you the quan 
of gasoline produced, including the amount that is put into it, the amount 
gasoline they get out, the amount of kerosene, the amount of gas oil and > 
oil. the amount of lubricating oils and other products. Then they take the co 
of each of those, and they show. the average cost per gallon, the average co 
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fal of gasoline, excluding premium gasoline, 7-84, premium gasoline, 
kerosene 5-85, gas oil and fuel oil, 2-62, lubricating oils 15-61 and other 

roducts 3-74, all refined products 6-02. 

The Wiryzss: It is perfectly possible to get that for the Imperial refineries. 

May I ask you how many pages are in that book you are reading from, Mr. 
Bothwell? 

Mr. Boruwetu: There are about a couple of hundred pages. 


__ The Witness: How long would you say it took to compile that informa- 
tion on the part of the United States government? 


a Mr. BotHWELL: Well it would take some time, no doubt. 
pe | The Witness: It is going to take some time in this case. 
_ Mr. Boruwetu: They considered all of the different refineries, and made a — 
eport on what happened in the different fields. 

_ The Wirness: That can be done for Canada. 


Mr. Hanson: What did it cost to investigate in the United States. It 
ust have cost a lot of money and taken a long time to do that. 


_ Mr. Srantey: Mr. Chairman, I was thinking that we should have our own 
expert accountant come before this committee and give evidence confirming, or 
otherwise, the statements that are made by Mr. McCloskey, not that I am 
doubting Mr. McCloskey’s statement, but I think it is due to the public as 
Il as to the companies, certainly to this committee, that we should have the 
pinion of our own expert accountant as to what is entailed in connection with 
| difficulties that are being discussed .at the present time. That was the 
iggestion I was going to make, and I know it would, to me, as a member of 
committee, be more satisfactory. It will give us an idea just exactly what 
proceedings we should take, rather than going on in the indefinite, haphazard 
vay in which we are now. / 

_ Mr. Downnetty: What I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, was this, while 
e grant it took this commission that studied this question in the United States 
some couple of years to compile this book. They investigated hundreds of 
fineries. But in the case of the investigation before this committee, it should 
t take an awfully long time if we took one refinery from each company. 
e have not got the time to go on with all the refining plants. We ask them 
to take one particular plant, and give us the statement as to the cost of pro- 
_ ducing a gallon of gasoline. We take the McColl-Frontenac the same way; 
ve take the British American the same way. Let them take one plant and 
give us the actual cost according to those figures. 


_ The Wirxess: Time will be relative in respect to that report on the 
United States refineries and the Canadian refineries, depending on the num- 
ber of plants investigated in each instance. It is not going to take two years 
0 investigate the Canadian refineries. 

Mr. Bortuwe.u: It did not take two years there at all. . The resolution 
as passed in the United States March 3, 1931, and the report is dated Novem- 
r 30, 1981. 

_ The Witness: Then, they put a large staff of accountants on that to get 
e information. It will also be relative in respect to the number of accountants 
that you put on to get the information, and we put on. Now, you will have to 
inderstand this, that all those marketing accounts will have to be torn apart; 
where we have a marketing division, for instance, in the west, such as Regina, 
chat is supplied from Regina refinery and from Calgary refinery, and where that 
ivision gets its gasoline from and those numerous other things, under one head- 
ing, for the large stocks that they purchase; each of those accounts will have to 
torn apart in respect to realizations, in respect to freight and other expenses 
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that enter into each particular account; and all the accounts netted back to 
of those refineries. It is something that we have never felt justified in doi 
from an accounting standpoint, on account of the expenses involved. It is a 
enormous expense to even enter it, apart from tearing it apart; but we will ge 
the information for you, if you so desire. What you are trying to do is to deter: 
mine how that 1.01 cents per imperial gallon profit is divided among the 
various refineries in Canada. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. No, that is not what we are after. Actually we are after this; is the — 
price to the consumer too high? That is the bald statement; and I appreciate 
the difficulties that you are visualizing to this committee. The committee ought 
to decide on a matter of policy. Do we want to do this in a proper way that will 
give us the correct figures, or do we want the country to spend that much money, “a 
or shall we trot along in the best way we can in this committee, with our 
accountant, who is checking up those companies in the best way he can. We 
must proceed one way or the other. 


Mr. BorHwetu: Well, the situation is this, as I see it. Taking the evidence 
given by Mr. Ross yesterday as to the amount of premium that was paid on 
stock in the company, if my computation is correct, up to 1915 when there was 
100 per cent stock dividend paid to shareholders in Imperial Oil, the only — 
dollars of premium that had come to the Imperial Oil is something less than 
five million dollars. He gave us the figure of 1912, 318,500 shares sold at a 
premium of 85, which means they were sold at $185, which would be $1,572, 500; 
in 1913 there were 40,000 shares sold at a premium of $60. The premium would 
be $2,400,000. In 1914 there were 10,000 shares sold at a premium of $100. 
There would be $1,000,000 there, making a total of $4,972,500. The only justi- 
fication for this stock being sold at a premium at any time was because of the 
fact that the Imperial Oil were making such tremendous profits that the stock 
commanded a premium. And now, the one per cent dividend was paid then, 
but if you trace it right back to the inception of the company, you find that 
the original shareholders would now have 128 shares of stock in Imperial Oil 
which is worth on the market at, we will say, $10—I do not know what the 
stock is worth—a considerable amount of money—on an investment of $100, a 
and he is drawing his dividend from time to time. These men who came in up 
to 1915 are in much the same position. Their returns may not be quite so 
great. We know that we are paying in Canada a considerable lot more for — 
gasoline than we are able to get gasoline for in the United States, whether it is 
on account of the distress gasoline or not. It seems to me that this is a matter — 
for the oil companies themselves, before coming to the government and asking _ 
for Orders in Council, and asking for increases in tariff and fixing prices for 
different purposes, and that sort of thing, to furnish parliament, to 
furnish the people of Canada, with the information that justifies 
them in asking for protection. I do not believe it is up to this 
committee, through its auditors, to investigate, to spend months and money - 
order to get that. The oil companies will soon get that information if the p 
tection that they are now afforded is withdrawn. 


Mr. Hanson: What is the relation between the capitalization of com 
pany and the cost of the products? 

Mr. BotHweE ut: I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Hanson: I do not know that there is any. 

Witness: May I ask you a question, Mr. Bothwell, in respect to what y 
term the excessive profits made by Imperial Oil Companies in Canada as com- 
pared with the United States. 

Mr. BorHwE uw: I did not say “ excess profits ”. 
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Vi Hanson: He says excessive prices to the consumer. 
1TNEss: That results in excessive profits. 
r.. Hanson: It may or may not. 


Mr. Boruwe.i: You may be able to justify your position, I don’t know, — 
ut we have gotten to the stage where we cannot find it. 


Mr. Downe tty: That is what we want you to do; we want you to justify 
ur position. 
_ Wrrness: It results, if not excessive profits, in a lower loss than would 
stherwise be experienced ‘if you were making a loss. I would like to ask on the 
resent basis of the comparison of the Canadian retail and the United States 
retail prices, how much do you figure: the Canadian prices are out of line, taking 
those nine main cities that are demonstrated across Canada and the United 
tates, for comparative purposes. How many cents per gallon do you feel the 
rice is out of line? 
Mr. BorHwe ut: Here is the situation, if I may illustrate it in this way. 
e understand right out in the city of Ottawa gasoline is being sold at three 
cents a gallon less than the Imperial Oil retail price, and in various places 
_ throughout Canada. We have had, for instance, the city of Kitchener, which 
_ somebody mentioned the other day. For the last two years you were able to 
buy gasoline in Kitchener at several cents a gallon less than the Imperial Oil 
re selling it. Now, these people must be making a profit if they are staying 
in business for two years. And if that is anything like right, even three cents 
gallon on the consumption of gasoline in Canada of some 600,000,000 gallons, 
hat would be an excess profit. to my way of putting it, of something like 


Wirness: May I ask you the quality of gasoline you are referring to? 
_ Mr. Boruwetu: I cannot give you.the quality of gasoline, but I can make 
his statement, that motorists who have travelled through the United States and 
bought cheap gas, and who have driven from Ottawa out on the prairies through 
United States, and bought gas all along the line, have never struck a place 
where they had to pay for gas until they oot away west in the States as much as 
15 cents a gallon outside the state tax. 


_ Wrrness: You aware of the fact that we sell also a gas at three cents off the 
_ regular gallon price for a product of inferior quality. 

Mr. Boruwetu: I have not heard of any complaints from any motorists in 
connection with it. 

_ Wrrness: You are aware of the fact that we sell at the various points— 


_ Mr. BorHwe.u: The statement has been made that the Imperial Oil supply 
better product than the gas that is being sold in those cities at those reduced 
ces. That has been contradicted by various people. I do not know what the 
ts are. . 


| Witness: What I am getting at is this; we have retail price, and in making 
comparisons to retail prices in the United States and Canada, you use a price 
of our standard grade of gasoline; but we do sell gasoline at various points at 
23 cents below, from 23 cents to 3 cents, which is the average in the past, below 
regular price of our regular grade of gasoline. Now, there has been a lot of 
iscussion about the price in western Canada, and in outlining those prices ‘in 
estern Canada, the retail prices have been used, and the statement has been 
_ made that the farmer is paying too much for his gasoline. Now, we do not 
c] arge the western farmer at the retail price; he gets the gasoline ‘at the same 
ce as we sell to the dealers. 

Q. How does that happen?—A. We sell it direct to the farmer instead of 
hrough the dealer. 


Wee 
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Q. How long has that been in effect?—A. For five years past. 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. That is in barrel lots?—A. Yes. 


The CHarrMAn: Before we proceed with this discussion, we were on the ques- 
tion of costs. Now we are getting over to the question of distribution, and I 
would say we had better stay with costs until we have exhausted that subject. 

Mr. Hanson: I think we have exhausted it now. My own impression is 
this, that the Imperial Oil Company no doubt buy their raw material, refine it — 
and manufacture and ship it by their distribution system as cheaply as it can — 
be done in a businesslike manner. I do not think that the excessive cost enters — 
very much into it, I am more concerned about the cost of distribution, because 
I consider that. it is about 100 per cent over the manufacturing costs when it — 
comes into the hands of the retail distributor. Whether that is an excess cost ~ 
or not, I do not know; I think it is. ‘a 


Wirness: I tle be very glad to go into that. 


Mr. Hanson: We will go into that later. I am rather disappointed that 
we cannot get this stuff, but I do not see how we can get it. ig 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Is it not possible to take the cost of wages, the overhead that. enters — 
into your refinery at Halifax, and figure out the cost at that plant?—A. Yes, 
but it will require this analysis. 

Q. You mean to say you have never done it?—A. We have never done it. 2 
Our returns are figured on the return that we get from a barrel of crude. : 

Q. I am not talking about the cost; whether you sold it for much or little 
doesn’t matter?—A. We never figure the cost. 3 

Q. Your price is based on those costs?—A. No. I will be very glad to go 4 
into that and give you the full picture of it if you will give me time. q 

Q. Is that based on the competition, practically, of that?—A. It is based — 
on crude oil, and it fluctuates with crude oil. 

q. That is cost, is it?--A. It is cost. If you want to tear the figures oneal Be 
to find out what it is you may, but in establishing the prices currently “7 
fluctuate with the fluctuation of the price of crude oil. 

Q. That is the cost, then?—A. If the crude oil goes up—it has a contaaaal 4 
amount of products in it, and whatever products will enter into the trade, as ‘- 
far as the requirements are concerned, that cost, in respect of the i increase that 
we pay for crude oil, is apportioned over those products. 

Q. Then it is cost?—A. It is cost. a 

Q. The price is based on cost?—A. But we do not figure the cost. per gallon 

Q. You figure the cost of crude oil, which is the basis?—A. Naturally alii 4 
prices must be worked back to some kind of a cost in order to make a profit, but 
we do not work it out currently to determine what the profit is. 

Q. I am not talking about currently; I am talking about the basis for the 
price you are going to charge; it must be based first on some standard of cost?— 
ye Aas. 

Q. Which is fluctuating from time to time by the fluctuation of the price 
of crude?—A. That is right, sir. 

Q. It would be quite often the situation where you would be selling gasoli 
which had been made from cheap crude at. a price substantially in advance, per- — 
haps, of gasoline which had been made from expensive crude?—A. And, con-— ; 
versely, we might be selling gasoline made from expensive crude during, a pene 4 
when cheap crude was available. 

Q. I included them both in the question, so that the gasoline that is: manu- 
factured and in stock might go up in price, although it did not. cost. so much as 
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It gasoline which is made of more expensive crude, because the price of crude 

had concurrently come down while you were disposing of your gasoline?—A. It 

ll depends on the fluctuation of crude oil. 


By Mr. Spencer: 


_ Q. What percentage is made from by-products?—A. We do not make any 
by-products. We make 714 products, and there is not one of those that is a by- 
product that we cannot convert into something else. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


_ Q. If, in demonstration, you want to test. how your Halifax refinery is 
ing in comparison with your Sarnia refinery, in the matter of costs, it would 
eem to me that one of the first things you would do is to try to figure out how 
much gasoline is costing in Halifax compared with Sarnia? 


Mr. Hanson: He could give you the cost memo. 


_ Hon. Mr. Ratston: Put into your tanks, ready to be sold, ready to put 
into tank cars afterwards. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


 Q. You cannot do it by cents per gallon of gasoline; you do it by cents per 
gallon of crude oil?—A. That is right, sir, the total profit. The way it is worked 
is this. You have the price for crude oil; it costs you so much a gallon to 
manufacture; you get a certain price out of it per gallon, and your profit is the 
difference between the barrel of crude and the barrel of refined products. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. But there must be a relative range of return on that. gallon of crude oil 
distributed among those different dealers?—A. Yes. 

a Q. Cannot you have those percentages, and use them on your refined and 
- erude—wages, overhead, and any other expenses that enter into the manufacture, 
and say a gallon of gasoline based on that percentage costs how much at Hali- 
fax?—A. No; you know what you realize for each gallon that you sold out of 
_ that barrel of crude, and then apportion the cost on the Federal Trade Com- 
- mission basis on the different products. 

+ Q. 1 thought you said there was a general standard of relative value 
between those different products that go to a gallon of crude?—A. The relative 
alue is the relative realization. 

Q. But there must be a standard; it varies from time to time?—A. There 
not any standard without working it back from the realization. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. You are talking about figuring costs from the standard of a realization 
sis?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. There are three different methods of arriving at your costs; there is 
the sales realization method, the purpose method, and the actual method. Most 
of the larger refineries, in filling in the questionnaire, elected the sales realization 
method. © 
as “Definition of the different methods of allocating costs—Three 
- methods of allocating joint refinery costs to individual major products 
were considered. These are designated as follows:— 

1. “ Sales realization” method; 

2. “ Purpose” method; and 

3. “ Actual” method. 
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These methods may be described as follows:— 


_ 1. Sales realization method: Under this method, all groups of cost 
items are distributed among the several major products in the same pro- 
portion that the total sales of each of such major products bear to the | 
sales of all products. In distributing costs in this way, no distinction is 
made between the cost of processes undertaken solely or primarily for 
the production of one or more specific products only (so-called “ separ- 
able” costs) and the cost of processes not undertaken solely or primarily 
for any specific product or products (so-called “inseparable” costs). 
The cost of every process irrespective of its purpose or the number or ~ 
character of its products is distributed in the same proportions over all 
products of the refinery. This is the only method that was possible for 
refineries failing to report costs by processes or departments, which 
constituted nearly one-half of all refineries reporting. a 
“For all refineries each group of cost items was computed, per unit 
of the several products, by this method, and for the principal Atlantic 
coast refineries the more detailed cost items were similarly computed. 
“2. Purpose method: Economically, the purpose method of allocat- 
ing costs among the several products is probably the soundest, but it 
involves extensive calculations. Under this method the cost of crude oil 
and other charging stock, together with certain operating costs, general 
and administrative expenses, and interest on investment, are first dis- 
tributed according to the sales realization method; the remaining operat- 
ing costs are then distributed according to the purpose for which they 
are incurred. The entire cost of operating a given department may, for 
example, be incurred for the purpose of separating or purifying and 
perfecting gasoline or for the processing of lubricating oils; when so 
incurred, it is charged to that product. Certain other departments may 
be operated with a view to two or more, but not all, of the finished 
products. In such cases the expenses of the department are distributed 
among these products according to proportions determined by the quan- 


- tities handled. In determining to what products to charge the expenses 4 


of a given department, the commission, in applying this purpose method, 
used a uniform rule, based on the best judgment of its expert staff. a 

“Tt was found that this method could be applied only to the limited 
number of refineries making satisfactory reports of operating costs by 
processes or departments. For each such refinery the average unit costs 
of each principal product, by major groups of items, were calculated by ' 
the purpose method, while for the principal Atlantic coast and Gulf _ 
coast refineries similar computations were made in detail. ‘i 

“3. Actual method: Most of the larger refineries and some of the 
smaller plants, in filling in the questionnaire themselves, alloeated, as far 
as possible, the costs of the several departments according to their own 
conceptions of the purpose of the departments so treated. For some 
refineries this allocation conformed to the actual book-keeping practice 
of the companies reporting; for others, it was apparently made specifically 
for the questionnaire. The method of allocation diftered for different 
companies to such an extent as to render it impossible to combine the 
figures for them into general totals and averages. However, a careful 
study was made of the actual allocating by the principal refineries so 
reporting, with a view to comparing such costs with the costs worked 
out according to each of the other two methods described. 

“ After careful consideration of each of the three methods described. 
the sales realization method was adopted as the only one that could be 
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ll reporting refineries. So far as data were available, the 
esults of the purpose method did not differ materially from those obtained 
under the sales realization method.” 


The Wirvess: Let me ask you a question, Mr. Bothwell. I think it will 
explain what you are trying to arrive at. Supposing you had a ton of ore, and 
that ore contained only gold, and in the purchase of the ore you paid a certain 
price. Naturally, when you refined it, you expected to make a profit on it. 
oi could determine what was the cost of that gold, could you not? 


_ Mr. Boruwetu: I would say so. 


-The Witness: Supposing you had another ton of ore that contained copper, 
and you paid a certain amount for it, depending on the copper value in it, and 
you made a profit. 


_ Mr. Botuweutu: Never mind the profit. 
The Witness: You could determine the cost of the copper, could you not? 


Mr. BorHwe.u: You could determine the cost of your operation in making 
so many pounds of copper and so many ounces of gold. 


The Witness: No, I am speaking of each separately—gold ore or copper 
ore. From the ore containing gold only, you knew what it cost to produce the 
gold. From the other ore containing copper, you knew what it cost to produce 
the copper. Now, take those two quantities of ore and mix them together and 
_ refine them; how do you determine the cost of the copper and the gold? Would it 
~ not be exactly the same as if they were separated? 


Mr. Boruwe.u: I would figure this, that in my refining process I would 
find out what it cost me to produce so many pounds of copper out of those 
two tons of ore, and so many ounces of gold. I could get the cost, but the 
allocation of the cost would be different. 

The Witness: But those ores are going through the plant at the same 
time, two tons, but it is combined in respect to gold and copper. 


Mr. BorHweitut: Do you say they cannot be determined? 

_ The Witness: It is very difficult to determine. I say they can be deter- 
mined, as in the case of various petroleum products, but you must get into the 
segregation of our accounts and tear them up and net them back to the refin- 
eres. 


Vea 


By Mr. Hanson: 

Q. This is an argument on your general principle of the realization?—A. 
It is the principle laid down by the Federal Trade-Commision of the United 
‘States in respect to determining the value of the products. They went through 
all this travail in 1915, and I have read volumes on it, and they finally got 
_ down to this method. 


~ By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Take the general list: 64-66. 375 end points cost at Chicago in tank 
car lots, 3-29 American gallon or 3:95 per Imperial gallon; yet in Fort 
William—which is an all water rate, ut was selling in tank wagon lots for 
19-45. We want to know how that, 4 cents was stretched into 19?—A. Between 
Chicago and Fort William? 
QQ. Yes.—A. You are referring to tank car lots in both cases. 
_ Q. Take them in tank wagon lots?—A. You cannot compare a tank car 
rice with a wagon price, if you take the difference of freight into considera- 


a. About 4 cents raised to 15?—-A. If you take the difference of freight 
into consideration between a certain point and Fort William. 
—-44108—2 
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Q. No, I say that is all ee has at ee Sache ie Fort Will 
~—and you have 4 cents a gallon changed to about 15?—A. Yes, but 
supply for Fort William is not from Chicago. ‘ ‘ 

Q. But it can be taken from Chicago?—A. But it is pat taken. er 

Q. But a man can go there and buy it in Chicago and ship it up ther 
in boat-loads, and we want to know why that difference in price?—A. Are yo 
familiar with the conditions in Chicago in respect to price structure, and th 
conditions in United States to-day? 


Mr. McGrisspon: Mr. Donnelly does not take that into consideration 


The Wrirness: I would be very glad to outline that whole situation to 
you in the United States. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You can come back and answer that question; this is put up for sale) 
in’ Chicago?—A. Are you in favour of patronizing boot- leg gasoline? ‘That i 
what I would like to know. 

Q. This has nothing to do with boot-leg gasoline?—A. Yes, it has. Ever 
price in the United States to-day is subjected to boot-leg business. 

Q. Do you mean that all the prices given in this catalogue to-day are 
boot-leg prices?—A. They are on a basis of boot-legging. ‘a 


By Mr. Ganong: 

Q. At St. Stephen, New Brunswick, before there was any tax on gasolin 

we could buy it from the local merchant 5 cents cheaper than at Saint John 
—A. Mr. McNeil will be very glad to go into all these figures with you. Id 
not profess to know anything about marketing conditions. Mr. McNeil wil 
take care of that and discuss that question. 


The Cuamman: I think the committee said a while ago that they would : 
like to hear Mr. McCloskey on the marketing situation. - 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. The gasoline that is boot-legged, with the constant difficulties of boot. 
legging, how do you account for the fact that it is sold cheaper than throug 
the regular channels?—A. I would like very much to turn to conditions tha 
prevail in the United States, that have resulted in the present price structure. — 
I do not think the committee understand the exact fundamentals involved. 


Mr. Hanson: I think he should be allowed to do so, because it is very : 
pertinent to the proposition he finally makes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I am still talking on this question of cost of gasoline at the ee E. 
I would suggest that you base the cost of your many products that you manu 
facture there—the value of each product—on a certain day?—A. That-is right, 
sir. 

Q. The other is the percentage of each product that goes out of a gall 
of crude oil?—A. That is right, sir. 

Q. Cannot you take the prices, say, of December 31, 1931—I do not car 
what they are—of each one of those products, and treat that along with th 
percentage of each product which enters into a gallon of crude, and find t 
fraction of cost of the manufacture which should properly be charged again 
each individual product?—A. You are asking me, in that instance, to go o: 
record in this committee on the basis of an estimated figure, because you take 
the price as of December 31. Now, that is only the condition applying tha’ 
particular day, and I would not attempt to take a price on any particula: 
day with the estimated yield from crude, which might be changed. The actual 
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ration which can be reduced to zane from your books. T am assuming 
a gallon of crude produces 30 per cent of gasoline, 60 per cent of X, and 
per cent of Y. The gasoline on a certain day is selling for 20 cents : the 
is selling for $1; the Y is selling for 50 cents. Cannot you take that 30 per 
, 60 per cent and 10 per cent, which are the proportions in volume of the 
“gallon of crude, and apply them to the actual prices or values that day—call 
em anything you like—and arrive at a percentage which each one should bear 
a basis of volume and value of the total manufacturing cost?—A. Yes, sir, 
and we outlined the Federal Trade Commission basis of allocating cost. 
 Q. Not quite; I am taking a particular day to which it only’ “applies; where 
ou and I differ is that you are suggesting you should not take December 31, and 
I am saying you can take December 31 if you want to?—A. I can if I want to, 
t I am not prepared to go on record to this committee with any estimated 
ures. I want to find the figures exactly and the entries as on our books in 
pect to yields of cost on the crude oil. 


_ Q. Surely you have some general percentage of yields from crude?—A. I 
ave them exactly. 


Q. On December 31 you have an exact market quotation for each of those 


on 


Q. And you could have, if you want it, for the whole year, an exact quota- 
on for those products?—A. Yes, sir, but that will have to be obtained by the 
Segregation of those market runs that I have explained here, on account of one 
_ refinery delivering to a certain marketing division, and another refinery deliv- 
ering to that marketing division. 


-Q. I am talking of the values at Halifax city, at your refinery?—A. But we 
pply more than Halifax city. 


— Q. But stick to that; we are talking of costs now?—A. You want to take 
e point within a small area like Halifax and base your cost of gasoline for 
whole territory supplied by Halifax refinery on the Halifax cost. You can- 
t find the cost of the gasoline in our tanks at Halifax without determining 
hat the net realization was from every gallon of gasoline sold at the points 
here it was delivered, less marketing expense, sales tax, freight from refinery 
to that market station, and the netted back to the refinery. 


_ Q. That is not cost; that is profit or loss, whichever it might be?—A. It is 
_the basis of the Federal Trade Commission for determining cost. : 

Q. I am not talking of trade basis, I am taking the simple layman’s basis 
f mathematics; there is no difficulty in taking the percentage of crude from a 
gallon of gasoline, and take that along with the prices or values at any parti- 
lar day at the point at Halifax, and get from that some fair percentage which 
u ought to proportion in the matter of cost of those particular products, 
mg regard to the total manufacturing cost at Halifax; I don’t want any 
tors at all?—A. If that method was followed, and you took certain prices 
alifax refinery on the basis of a stated price for gasoline, and you should 
the Haas to that cost, and make a delivery at some other point in the 
riti 


; Q Tam 1 not adding anything; I am giving you the cost in tanks in Halifax? 
. You cannot get it that way. 


Hanson: I struggled with that yesterday and found it impossible. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Put it in another way; would it not be possible for the refiner of gas 
Ime at any refinery to determine the cost?—A. I want to make it plain i 
respect to that question. We are not willing to make any estimate on the co 
of gasoline. We are willing to do everything possible, and will place our entire 
staff at your disposal to find the actual! cost for any period that you want. But 
as far as estimated costs are concerned, we are not agreeable to put any esti- 
mated figures into the record. ‘ ; 

Q. I am talking of actual cost; you have certain costs at Halifax—wage 
overhead, materials that enter into it; I am trying to distribute that, per gallon, 
among the various products you produce there?—A. The difference between 
your opinion and mine is this: you feel that the actual cost can be arrived at 
on that basis. 

Q. I feel that the actual percentage of cost can be?—-A. And I feel that it 
is only an estimated figure. Now, take the market of crude on December 31, — 
that would be at a certain price. You do not know what you are going to get 
out of that barrel of crude. If the market requirements change in respect of 
quantities, the changes are made in the yields of products from that crude, and 
it is only after you have sold the products for a definite period that you will 
_know what you got out of the barrel of crude. a 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Does it affect the cost of laying down that gallon of gasoline in your — 4 
tank?—A. It does, if there is a variation in the yield from the barrel of crude. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. But you have a standard which tells us the different percentages that = 
come from a gallon of erude?—-A. Over the whole year. ; 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. Take the average for a year; couldn't you arrive at a price? It would — 
not be speculative—-A. Would you please tell me this—will you take the 
responsibility that the market requirements of products for the month of Janu- 
ary, we will say, will be the same and constant as it was for the previous year, 
during which we obtained those yields? a 
Mr. Irvine: I do not think that is a fair question to ask this committee. o 
There is a suspicion that the companies are charging too much for gasoline, and 
surely the companies ought to be required to furnish the actual figures of both 
cost and profit to this committee for the last year—after next year a. 
Mr. Hanson: That is what we started out to get. 
Witness: I have explained 3 
Mr. BotHweE.u: Just one moment. You told us yesterday you put through 
your Halifax plant 3,598,015 barrels of crude oil. 


Witness: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Bothwell: . 

Q. Now, surely it is possible to arrive at the cost of producing the products” a 
that you got out of those three million odd barrels——A. I have made the state- 
ment several times this morning that it is possible. 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. I did not put it that way. ey 
Wirness: It is going to take time to get the figures. We do not keep our 
accounts, on account of the expenses involved, in such a way that you can work 


bare 
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to 4 igures; but the accounts can be torn apart and the information 
d, but it is going to take time. 


Peeby Mr. McGibbon: 


_Q. Have you not some idea of the cost of producing gasoline last year?— 

Only so much—— 

Q. You mean to say your books cannot reveal the cost?—A. They can. 

Q. That is what we want to know—A. It is going to take time to get it. 

Q. If it is going to take three months to find that out, how did you base 
our profits on the last year? You did not know the cost of the thing, the sell- 

ing price; how are you going to determine the profit?—A. We know the profit 

m a barrel of crude. 

_ Q. If you do not know the cost of gasoline and the selling price, how do 

ou know your profit? 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. The selling price is based entirely on the cost of erude?—A. That is 
ight sir. 
Q. That is the principle they have laid down?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

_ Q. Last year’s business is disclosed. You must know your cost or selling 

price. You know your profit. You have declared a dividend—they have put 

through a dividend. 

iY Mr. Hanson: Mr. McCloskey has made the statement and I believe he 
s absolutely sincere in making the statement, that their selling price is based 

on the cost of crude. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Owing to the fluctuation in prices. 
Mr. McGiszon: No matter what it is based on. 


The Wirness: Currently, in the operation of the business, we make 
stimates as to what the profits— 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

—_ Q. For the future?—A. For the future. 

— Q. Iam talking about the past—A. In those estimates— 

- Q. Lam talking about the past. 

Mr. Hanson: Let him make his statement. 

The Wirness: I am willing, as I explained here fifteen or twenty times 
this morning, to have auditors come to the office, and we will give you the costs 
ou want, but it is going to take time. We will do everything possible that we 
an to help you to get that information that you are trying to obtain. 

Q. I can quite understand your point. It is not taking any one plant or 
ny one point. But I am talking about the business as a whole. Surely you 
o not need to get auditors to tell you that——A. I have given you the cost on 
he total business yesterday, and the profit per gallon on gasoline, which was 
1 cents per imperial gallon for the total gasoline sold by the Imperial Oil 
mited in Canada. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

- Q. Can you give us, following that—you have given the cost of a gallon of 
gasoline and naphtha, and other products, all over Canada. Would you give 
us the percentage of costs of each of those products that you incorporated into 
h of those products?—A. That is all revealed in the statement that I sub- 
- mitted yesterday in detail. 
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Mr. Hanson: Here is the cece 


The Wirness: Showing the cost, and showing a profit of 1.01 oar 
imperial gallon. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I want to see if you know what I am asking for—A. Yes. 
(). In order to arrive at the cost of a gallon of gasoline, in order to find 
whether you do make a profit of 1.01 on the gallon of gasoline—A. Yes. 
Q. You had to distribute your costs over gasoline and other products?—A. 
Yes sir, we did. 
Q. ‘Tam asking what the percentages are, and what percentage of cost wo 
be distributed to-gasoline as compared with naphtha or compared with an 
other of those products. —A. It has been given in the exhibit that I submit e 
yesterday. 
Q. If you will give me one of them. What percentage of cost is for gasoline 
—A. I have not worked it out in percentages, but I can give it to you in t 
money. 
Q. You have the total, I see—Yes. a : 
Q. Just simply taking those figures and working out the percentages of 
total?—A. Yes. ‘ 
Q. I want you to give us the cost of manufacturing the cost which 
apportion to gasoline over the whole of Canada.—A. I will give you the pe 
centage of every cost, marketing, sales tax, manufacturing and depreciation. 7 
Q. IT am talking ‘about m anufacturing. —A. Manufacturing— 
Q. Will you find out from that total what percentage of your total cost 
you attribute to gasoline?—A. Yes, sir, exactly. : 
Q. Can you give me roughly what it is, whether it is 10, or 20 or 30 or 
per cent?-A. Of the total cost of $112,844,062, $73,274 846 was charged 
gasoline. 
Q. What was the percentage, the volume of gasoline, as compared with 
other products?—A. Forty-two per cent. : 
Q. Then, forty-two per cent of volume cost about 50 per cent of vie cost 
—A. The whole cost— 
Q. One hundred and fourteen, and seventy-six—A. About 65. per cent. : 
Q. Forty-two per cent of the product bore 65 per cent of the cost?—A. Y 


THE CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, we will proceed with a statement about. 
conditions in the United States. I would say to the committee this, that it is 
rather delaying matters to ask the witness to go back to statements and ex- _ 

' planations given yesterday, by gentlemen who came in to-day, and similar 
the next time we are here. It will delay matters further if we have to go all 
over the discussion of to-day. The evidence is being printed, and will be put — 
into your hands. If members of the committee wish to discuss these matters a 
hope they will do so in the light of evidence already given. : 

Mr. Smoke: Did not Mr. Ross go over an account of the American situ = 
tion the other day? 

THe CHarrMan: No, he did not. 

Mr. BorHwe.u: Before we leave this particular subject, Mr. Chairman 
think it is going to be up to the committee to decide what we are going to do 
connection with these matters. 

Mr. Hanson: That is exactly what I had in mind. : 

Mr. BorHwe.u: We have come to an impasse, as far as I am concerned. 

Tur Cuairman: Do you not think that that is a matter a shoul z 
discussed in the small committee? 
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ao ee as hes been aa to conduct this investigation in the 
as been suggested. As far as I am concerned, I am not going to take 
nsibility of asking the country to spend the money to do that. I think 


ion end. There is where the burden is placed on the consumer, in my 
You could get a little picture of that from the Exhibit “A” of the 
[eColl-Frontenac Company, where the difference between the refinery costs 
id bose at their refinery, as I understand it, and the cost laid down at the 
rvice station, was 100 per cent. There was approximately a spread of 100 
-cent there. I think you will find that the crux of the situation is in the cost 
of distribution. 

Mr. Ross: May I ask Mr. McCloskey a aa You say it would take 
months or some such time to determine this question of costs. Would it 
e an auditor who sat down quietly with you very many days to establish 
at Col. Ralston has sought to establish? It is your conviction that you can- 
bsolutely correctly determine those costs? 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I want them approximately. 

Wirness: It depends to what extent the committee are willing to take our 
1 in respect to the figures that we would submit to the auditor. If I were 
commission, I would not take the word of any company for it. 


Mr. DonneELLy: Hear, hear. 


- | Wiryess: I would investigate every entry. That may be a little too cons- 
ious. I would not sign a ‘report as an auditor unless I did that. 


Mr. Ross: We do not want this investigation to end with the feeling that 
committee could not get the information they desired. They may not get it 
ctly in the form they desire; but it is a very very difficult position that Mr. 
Closkey is in. I really think he can demonstrate the correct situation to the 
ommittee’s chartered accountant. 


Mk. Srantey: It all gets back to the point I raised. I quite understand 
McCloskey’s position. He wants to be absolutely correct. If I were in his 
ion I would take the same stand. Our accountant can meet Mr. McCloskey 
mg with a smaller committee, and he can advise us in his evidence here be- 
re this committee, whether he can approximate the information which Col. 
ton-was trying to elicit. If he can advise us that he considers that that 
d be valuable information, that would be approximately correct, that would . 
view. He can tell us, on ‘the other hand, that he would not do that, and it 
ght be altogether erroneous. Then we would know where we are. I do not 
we ought to bring a man in here and advise us in regard to the impasse— 


HE CHAIRMAN: At present our auditor is investigating the McColl-Fron- 


on. Mr. Rarston: My impression was we had a small committee for 
natters of that kind. The possibilities of calculation and computation are 
1atters for the accountant, and we ought to take advantage of the advice of 
> expert we have for that purpose. I would suggest the matter be not decided 
7, but allow the small committee to meet with our accountant, and talk 
over with him and report back to the committee. 


Hanson: And with Mr. McClockey? 
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Hon. Mr. Rauston: A small committee will decide what method should 
adopted. I am sure the accountant would want to hear Mr. McCloskey, and 
have a talk with him, and find out the information he has available. 


The Witness: I shall be very glad to assist him in every way possible. 


The CuHairMANn: We have the experience of the Ontario inquiry in the sam 
matter. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Let us go one better. 


The CHArrRMAN: Quite. I think the evidence shows that the Ontario govern- 
ment started the investigation in the costs, and how long were they? =e 

Mr. Ross: Mr. Ferguson appointed the commissioner in June, 1925, and he 
made his report, as I recall, in January, 1926. But I do not think it cost such 
a tremendous amount of money; it was a very thorough investigation, and it 
went on from day to day. I ventured to tell this committee when I came here 
first that I did not think this was the right way to go at it. You put an actuary 
with Mr. McCloskey and you will get farther ahead. 


Mr. McGtsson: If we can get this sheet confirmed, it is perfectly satisfactory 

tome. I would say from this sheet, their profits per gallon are very reasonable. 
Mr. Hanson: Mr. McCloskey will tell you that those figures are the actual 

realization on their business for 1930. . 
The WITNEss: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Hanson: That is based on the whole system, ashe has outlined it. 
Mr. McGipnson: It is only a fraction and a cent a gallon. 
The Witness: 1.01 cent per imperial gallon. 


The CuatrMan: I should like you to postpone the discussion until we have a 
finished with this phase of the matter. We shall proceed now with the United 
States. Mr. McOloskey will give us the condition in regard to the indus- 
try in the United States. a 

The Wrrness: Now, for the benefit of the members of the committee who _ 
were not here yesterday, I would like to make this statement, that during 1930, 
the figures that I have submitted show that while we sold 392,079,889 gallons of 
gasoline at a profit of 1.01 cent per imperial gallon, the provincial governments _ 
collected five cents per gallon, or $19,603,994 during 1930, on the gasoline that _ 
we manufactured, or five times as much per gallon as our profit for the year 1930. _ 


Mr. Hanson: Of course. it is generally understood that the provincial gov- 
ernments Jevy big burdens on this traffic, and the discerning public take it into 
consideration, and give you credit for it. : 

The Wirness: Yesterday Mr. Ross submitted figures that he obtained from 
the Standard Statistics, and the figures for the Gulf Refining Company were not _ 
complete for the year 1931. There was a news item came through yesterday 
from New York reporting 1931, and I shall give you the figures for 1929, 1930, — 
and 1931, for the Gulf Company.. In 1929 the profit was $44,489,686; in 1930 
the profit was $10,625,252; in 1931, there was a loss of $23,670,052. The Gu 
company, as Mr. Ross states, is the Mellon company. Mr. Mellon, who is now 
the ambassador to London, is the principal shareholder of the company. I would 
also like to read before going farther, a clipping from the New York American 
of March 2, 1932. It is a news item which says, “ Panhandle Refining stops 
buying crude. Panhandle Refining Company has notified crude oil produce 
from which it is purchasing oil that, effective yesterday, it will discontinue t 
purchase of daily runs, except the royalty oil from the company’s leases, ands 
reduce the refinery runs to the amount of oil which it has available. Roy B. 
Jones, president, states: ‘We have considered every expediency in connectio 
with the situation and operation of our plant at reduced capacity in order n 
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ree roducts upon the market at prices below those generally prevailing. 

spite of this, the prices of refined products continue below that at which we 
n realize our cost from a barrel of crude. On this account we have decided 
at from every standpoint it would be advisable for us to discontinue our pur- 
ases of daily runs as the price of refined products is not equivalent to the price 
the crude.’ ”’ 

Now, I would like to give you a little history of the Imperial in respect to 
onstruction of refineries, and the basis of selling prices before those refineries: 
were constructed, and at the present time, and I will go back to the year 1915. 
At that time the Allied forces were badly in need of supplies of petroleum pro- 
ducts. The late Mr. A. C. Bedford, who was at that time president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, was requested by the government of the 
United States, and I believe on the representations of the Allied governments, to 
~ co-ordinate the petroleum industry in the United States, with the “idea of obtain- 
ing supplies of petroleum products. At that time, we will all recall we had 
_gasless Sundays, and only those that absolutely had to run cars were expected 
to do so. At that time the Imperial had one refinery at Sarnia, and it was 
supplying part of Manitoba and the greater part of Ontario. The balance of 
the territory in the west was supplied by purchases from the mid-continent 
field; in the east, by purchases in the mid-continent and in the Pennsylvania 
points. The Maritime provinces were supplied from Pennsylvania, being closer 
than the mid-continent area, but on about the same delivered price structure, 
they were competitive. Mr. Walter C. Teagle, who is at present the president 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, and who at that time was located 
n Toronto as president of the Imperial Oil Company, Ltd., between the years 

1913 and 1918, was assisting Mr. A. C. Bedford in the co-ordination of the 
_ Petroleum supplies. He was not only president of the Imperial Oil Company 
Limited, but was also interested in the active co-ordination of the supplies of 
petroleum products at that time, particularly for the allied forces. 

Now, at that time there was a shortage of refining capacity in the United 
States, and the first problem of the committee which Mr. Bedford organized and 
consisting of leaders of the industry in the United States was to get all the 
refining capacity into operation, and to co-ordinate the deliveries, so that they 
would be facilitated to the greatest degree and cross movements entirely 
eliminated. With the shortage of refining capacity, additional refining capacity 
had to be constructed, and Mr. Teagle realized that if refineries were constructed 
in Canada and crude run in Canada, it would release the gasoline that was being 
. delivered, particularly in western Canada, so that it could be delivered to the 
allied forces: and that on the other hand, the construction of refineries in Canada, 

particularly in the east, would make available supplies of fuel oil and gasoline 
for delivery to the allied armies, and at the same time supply bunkers for troop 
transports that were operating between Canada and Europe. We then started 
e construction of refineries. Ioco was finished in January, 1915. In Regina, 

e construction was started in February 1916, and it was completed in Sep- 
tember 1916. That was a record construction for a refinery of that size. 

ontreal was constructed at about the same time. January 2, 1916, the con- 
ruction was started and in December 1916 the refinery was completed. The 
Halifax refinery was started December 1, 1916, and completed in February, 
918. I might say they supplied enormous amounts of gasoline and fuel oil, 

particularly diesel oil and bunker fuel oil for submarines and transports. The 
Calgary refinery was not constructed at that time. It was constructed at a 
ater date, in 1922 and 1923. 

ne When these refineries were constructed, our supplies of gasoline were dis- 
continued from the United States into Canada, and diverted for war purposes. 

‘he price structure at that time was based on competition. We had mid- 
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continent competition in western Canada. We had Pennsylvania competition | 
eastern Canada, also mid-continent competition in eastern Canada. That p1 
structure continued until a situation arose where there was not any uniformi 
of price structure in the United States; and I will submit to the committee 
statement which shows how the price structure varied in a couple of instan 
which is representative of many instances between cities closely located in 
United States. We will take Minneapolis and Detroit. In 1925 the Det 
price average for the year was higher by 1.25 cents per imperial gallon. — 
have converted those to imperial gallons. That is the Minneapolis price. — 
1926 it had dwindled to .46 cent. In 1927 Detroit was higher by 3.32 ce: 
and in 1929 it was higher by .35 cent. Now, the supplies of gasoline for th 
two places were drawn from the mid-continent field at that time, and there is 
no reason why the differential between these cities should not have at leas 
been uniform; but here we find a variation in one year of between 3.32 cents 
an imperial gallon, and .35 cent per imperial gallon. oe 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. That is the retail price?—A. That is the retail price. Now, we ¢o 
to the year 1929, and it is reversed. Minneapolis, the spread is -55 cents per 
imperial gallon higher than Detroit. Now, I shall read this by months. I woul 
like you to keep in mind that I am trying to show that these spreads hav 
occurred without any reason for them. In January, 1930, Minneapolis wa 
higher than Detroit by -48 cents; February, 1-60 cents higher, and the ne 
month it dropped to -48 cents higher. That continued from March until Sep- 
tember, 1930, when it increased to -92 cents higher. Now, in the next half month 
that is to say, the first half of September, and the next half month it jumpe 
from +92 up to 4:44 cents a gallon. In October Minneapolis was higher by 4:02 
cents; in November up 5:18 cents; in December up 5:40; in January, 1931, a 
difference of -79 points per imperial gallon. In February it jumped to 2-7 
cents; in March it went down to -79, and April, May and June, it was -48, a 
without any reason whatever that can be justified by the base price of crud: 
or gasoline. The spread jumped from -48 cents in July up to 3-26, in Augus’ 
and up to 4:66 cents in September. Then, the situation reversed, and Detroy 
became higher than Minneapolis, it was up -56 cents in September, in Octo 
ber up 1-32, in November up -:32—these are all cents per Imperial gallon 
December -12. In January, 1932, Detroit was higher than Minneapolis by -0 
cents, and in February of this year it was reversed, and Minneapolis was 2-1 
cents per gallon higher than Detroit. Now, we will take Helena, Montana, an 
Butte, Montana. They are 73 miles apart, and here are the differentials; 4-2 
~ cents in 1925, 1-36 cents in 1928—I am just taking out certain months to save 
time. In 1930, July, 5-52 cents; in September it was increased to 6-60 cent: 
and-they are only 73 miles apart. ree 


By Mr. Hanson: = 

Q. Do you say there was no reason for it?—A. No reason for it. I can, 

not conceive of any reason, and I do not believe anyone else can conceive 

any reason, why two towns less than 73 miles apart should be 6-60 cents | 

imperial gallon different. Then they dropped to 4-20 cents per imperial gal 
in 1930,—October. ; Rae 


By Mr. McGibbon: % 

Q. May I ask a question just for information?—Who sets the retail price? 
—A. I will explain that later, if you do not mind. In November, 1930, it was 
1-50 cents difference in spread. Then in April, 1931, the spread was 2-56 cent 
In September, 1931, the spread was 4-44 cents,—it jumped almost two ce 
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5 ptember, without any change as far as the Hap rela- 
: ‘were concerned from the supply points. In December, it was 
in February, 1932, 3-60 cents. Now, I would like to file with the 


ie we have compiled showing how those prices in the United States 
ie 


By Mr. Stanley: 


-Q. Were there. not various opportunities for bootlegging in the various 
tes?—A. That is exactly what I am coming to. Now, what we contend is 

, there are two conditions in the United States that have resulted in this 
1 ion, one is over-production, and the other, and the most serious, is the gas 
tax evasion, and I would like to deal with that in such a way that the members 
will understand exactly how the tax is evaded. If there is any question in your 
n as to how they evade it without being caught, I would be very glad to 
in it to you. We must keep this in mind, that in order for any state to 
collect gasoline tax, it must have a record of the amount of gasoline delivered 
) dealers within a state. We will take two states, for instance, Pennsylvania 
New York. There is no co-operation between the state governments in 
pect to reporting of deliveries from Pennsylvania to pumps in New York or 
the part of the New York state to pumps in Pennsylvania. Therefore, gaso- 
ine can be delivered over the line from Pennsylvania into New York and sold 
dealer, and he can put it in his tank and the government of the state in 
he is has no record of it. Conversely, it can be delivered from the other 
to a dealer in another state across the boundary. I will read an article— 
very short—showing how this is operated:— 


___“ Byvasion of gasoline taxes has demoralized the price structure in the 
Read States. This can be established by evidence of officials of market- 
ing companies. 

“The gasoline tax has been converted into a subsidy for the gasoline 
racketeer. Instead of paying this tax into the state treasuries the evader 
puts the greater part of it in his pocket. It is estimated that he defrauded 
_ the States of the American Union of $40,000,000 last year. 

“The evader’s practice is to cut the price and so draw a larger trade 
and swell his dishonest gains. For imstance, in a state where the tax is 
five cents the evader has a margin of, say, seven cents against a margin 
of, say, only two cents for the dealer in honest gasoline. The evader 
cuts the price by probably two cents and thus is in “the position of selling 
at two cents below the regular market and yet having a profit of five 
cents. The dealer in honest gasoline, if he meets the price as he must 
do to continue in business, has to carry on at a loss. The refiner has to 
support the honest dealer. He can not let his outlets go out of business 
_and so the price cut comes back to the refiner who will probably reduce 
the tank wagon price two cents to meet the situation. But as soon as he 
does this the evader has another two-cent margin to work on and-so cuts 
gain. In this way prices have see-sawed down to bankruptcy levels. 
“W.R. Boyd, Jr., executive vice-president of the American Petroleum 
nstitute, before Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- - 
sentatives, Washington, February 2; 1932, made the following statement 
i. When opposing a federal tax on gasoline: — 


“* Excessive gasoline tax rates have developed everywhere a 
system of evading the payment of the tax which has caused heavy tax 
ce losses to the states and demoralized the merchandizing of gasoline, 
- The high gasoline tax has proved the most expensive tax in history. 
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Mr. Hanson: It is worse than prohibition. 


In a bulletin entitled ‘The problem of excessive gasoline taxes, with thein’ 


ere 
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By Gh is meant that the larger and broader result of the ‘cece 
tion of these exorbitantly high rates has been demoralization and 
threatened destruction of an industry through unfair competition from 
a far-reaching system of gasoline bootlegging and racketeering whic 
defrauds the states, corrupts wherever possible governmental officials 
and industrial employees, and generally breaks down the state la 
In its operations, gasoline taxation has not only permitted but encou 
aged theft, fraud, intimidation, violence, kidnapping, blackmail, collu- 
sion, bribery, corruption, conspiracy, perjury, misfeasance, and mal- 
feasance,’ ” 


“In a recent circular letter to members of the American Petroleget 
Institute, Mr. Boyd said: ‘ Increasing gasoline taxes are invoking the law 
of diminishing returns and are killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. They have put a premium on tax evasion and made gasoline boot- 


legging more profitable than legitimate business. The rapidly Browinies A 
gasoline tax is fast becoming the greatest tax scandal in history.” Bs 


How tTHrE Tax Is EVADED 


consequences of tax evasion, lost revenue, demoralization of prices, and disaster % 


to honest dealers,” recently issued by the American Petroleum Institute, methods — 


employed by tax evaders are explained as follows:— q 


“ Gasoline shipped into Pennsylvania from New Jersey pays no tax 

New Jersey. A truck bearing it breaks no law when it boldly proceeds — : 
into Pennsylvania. It breaks no law when it unloads its cargo at any 
one of the 28,000 filling stations in the state. The filling station breaks — 
no law when it receives this gasoline. It is only when the gasoline is 
resold or used that the tax beeomes payable. & 
“To this point every step in the transaction is immune from inter- 
ference by the state, because of its interstate commerce character. If this 
truck had been discovered by a Pennsylvania revenue officer entering the 
state, he could not have prevented it. By following it to its destination 
he could have learned who received it; but the driver, aware that he 
was followed, would probably have led the officer a wild goose chase and, _ 
unless he could shake off his pursuer, would likely have driven on, out of _ 
the state, without unloading. Meanwhile a score of other truck loads — 
could have slipped in. But supposing the first truck had been followed 
to the place where it unloaded; then the filling station which received it 
would simply have paid the tax on that particular load, and the state 
would have had no case against it. While the revenue official was thus 
occupied, the other nineteen trucks might have hauled their cargoes, 
unobserved, to as many other filling stations, and unloaded. The receivers. 
of these other cargoes, not being licensed distributors under the Pennsyl- 
vania law, would have no responsibility for making reports, not be required 
to pay the tax until after they had sold the gas; and the state revenue 
organization provides no machinery to compel this. In some states, on 
the contrary, the ultimate distributor, that is, the filling station, mu 
report its sales and pay the tax. In such cases, the tax is evaded by the 
simple process of reporting and paying taxes on only some fractien of the 
monthly sales. Pennsylvania formerly had such a law; and the revenue 
authorities found at least one-fourth of the filling stations making either 
false reports or none at all. The point is that the limitations impose 
on the state’s authority by the interstate commerce provision are suc 
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gh tax; rth ‘its incentive to evasion, can only be effectively 
enforced by an army of revenue agents so numerous and expensive as to 
‘be beyond consideration. 
: “There is a widespread but mistaken idea that tax-evading move- 
- ments across state boundaries are particularly encouraged when the tax 
- rate is much higher on one side than on the other. This is not the case. 
If the tax were 5 cents on both sides, a truck could haui a cargo of tax free 
gasoline from New Jersey to Pennsylvania, deliver it without interference, 
and then haul back another load of tax free Pennsylvania gasoline into 
New Jersey, and likewise deliver it without breaking any law or being 
lable for a tax under either state’s law.” 


I might say the reason it pays no tax is that the party delivering it by 
ruck makes a declaration in New Jersey that it is for export, and is not subject 
to tax; it is not reported to anyone. 


_“Gasoline cannot be labelled with any identifying mark attesting 
its origin or quality. The ‘ original container’ is liable to become, not a 
guarantee of character, but cover for fraud. This is another great prac- 
tical difficulty about enforcing gasoline tax laws. 

“The honest merchant of gasoline, honestly paying his taxes, is 
hopelessly at a disadvantage in competing with the successful evader. 
The latter, having a differential in his favour of the amount of the tax, 
may cut the price below any figure the honest dealer may meet and still 
have a good share of his winnings to use in corrupting highway patrol- 
men, revenue officers and whoever else may be useful in his scheme. All 
these things have been done in many states, and on a scale so great as to 

_ make gasoline bootlegging ruinous alike to the morale of state adminis- 
trations and to the price structure of the industry. The high tax becomes 
a subsidy to organized lawbreaking. 

“To what extent tax evasion has developed is not at all popularly 
realized and even within the industry there is apparently only an ade- 
- quate conception of the gravity of the situation. 

“Oklahoma’s experience is peculiarly deserving of consideration. 
Crude oil being plentiful in Oklahoma, many makeshift ‘skimming plants’ 
have been set up at very little expense, which extract gasoline and dis- 
tribute it by trucks which run by night and sell it to filling stations, 
oe, Teporting the sales, nobody paying the tax. 

“A distributor might organize to do business, say in Philadelphia; 
fruild a tank, and import gasoline from California or Texas. He would 
readily develop a lucrative business by selling below his assumed cost 
and keeping the tax; giving him a handsome profit. On a business of 
4,000,000 gallons, which could be quickly obtained under such conditions, 
he would have a possible profit of $120,000 a month; at the end of three 
months he could close up and disappear. Even if his first investment 

- had to be sacrificed, it would have been only about $75,000; his net 
profits would be near $300,000. Precisely that kind of thing was done, 
and done extensively, during the big bootlegging epoch in Pennsylvania. 

“Oklahoma and Pennsylvania, being oil states, are wise to the tricks 
of the trade. Nebraska doesn't produce a barrel of oil; but bootlegging 
and tax evasion there became so serious that the last legislature made a 
special appropriation to fight them. For years Nebraska had a tax of 
only 3 cents, and no serious collection troubles; then the tax was raised 
to 4 cents, and the trouble started immediately. Trucks bring gasoline 
into the state, all the way from Oklahoma, paying no taxes, and selling 
_ to dealers who likewise pay none. Further, people living on the borders 
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to 5. As a result, enormous quantities of gasoline are trucked into the 


of Nebraska drive over cate the Sirens state, Boy gas for eae 
out tax, and haul it home, where it goes into the reservoirs of comply 
ant filling station operators for distribution. 5 
“New Jersey has become a hot bed of tax evasion practices, and : 
Michigan conditions have reached the point where millions are bein 
stolen by evasion. : 
“Louisiana for five years had a 2-cent tax, raised it to 4, and ‘the 


state from Texas, ‘and distributed by crooked dealers, paying no tax. 
report from one Louisiana town shows how rapidly this sort of th 
grows, when once started. Careful investigation a few months ago show 
that about 60,000 gallons was being brought into this town monthly, a: 
sold without paying the tax. That was bad enough; but within the past 
few weeks a further investigation at the same place showed that th 
volume of this business had grown to 250,000 gallons a month. 
Organization was regularly using 8 or 9 trucks every night, handling 
bootleg gasoline. Like conditions are reported from Mississippi, w. 
also has a 5 cent tax, and they are constantly getting worse. Ne 
Mexico, with a 5 cent tax, has a constantly increasing share of its g: 
brought in from Texas panhandled by motor truck and sold free of ta: 
“From all parts of the country come reports of a particular 
vicious practice whereby the motorist and the state are victimize 
Whenever the tax gets high enough to justify crooks in taking a chance, 
they mix 25 or 30 or 40 per cent of gasoline with kerosene, naphtha, or 
even fuel oil—all of which are tax free—and sell this mixture as regular 
gasoline. People whose consciences permit them to this sort of thin: 
commonly stop at nothing, and so this kind of motor fuel almost alwa 
appears as of ‘special grade.’ And it deserves the label. 
“Ernest N. Smith, Executive Vice-President of the American Aut 
mobile Association, in_an article in the Manufacturer's — Balti 
more, Md., says:— : 
Tt is safe to say that in 1931 gasoline bootleggers s 
$40,000,000 of money paid by highway users.’ a 


“Continuing, Mr. Smith described methods employed by ee 
tax evaders as follows:— 
‘There are two classes of violators, the professional who ) 
ates on a big scale, and the amateur who seeks to augment t. 
family income by pilfering the gas tax. But let’s adopt the poli 
of the government in enforcing the dry law and deal with the b 
fellows first. All the ingenuity at the command of men who | 
in millions is employed. They operate under dummy corporat 
using wildeat refineries which receive and market fuel with 
reporting it for tax purposes. They set up paint factories and o 
plants to show records of gas sold for tax free purposes but w1 
is actually sold for motor vehicle use and the tax pocketed. T 
move gasoline in tank cars labelled ‘distillate’ which is non tai 
able, or blend low grade gasoline with tax free naphtha or k 
sene and after selling it pocket the tax. They juggle gallona 
figures on receipts, forge documents, conspire with railroad emplo: 
to report shipments improperly and corrupt state officials or take t 
into partnership. They buy gasoline in a state ‘for export’ purpo 
tax free, and then manoeuver the shipments so that the gasolin 
returned to the same state. They buy gasoline in a state w. 
the tax is low, pay it, and then sell the fuel in a state where 
tax is high. These two latter methods are probably the most con 
monly employed in this gigantic racket. 
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er of the most common forms of evading the tax is 
or a filling station operator to conduct his business in a bona fide 
manner and then sell out and seek new fields when the time comes 
to report tax collections to state authorities. As the tax in most 
cases amounts to from five to ten times the amount of what would 
have been a legal profit during the period of operation, the dealer 
has an incentive to pull up stakes. It is only fair to the states, 
_ however, to point out that officials are wise to this form of evasion 

and instead of allowing from 60 to 90 days for tax reports as form- 
erly, have as a general rule narrowed the time margin for such 
- reports. Take the ‘for export’ phase of the racket, for example. A 
tanker loads up with gasoline in Pennsylvania “for export’ to a 
nearby state. Then after plying the Delaware river or nearby waters 
- for a few hours, the tanker is headed into Pennsylvania under cover 
of darkness and unloads. If the cargo was 10,000 gallons, the three 
cent tax in Pennsylvania means a profit of $300. 


‘Virtually the same methods of operation are employed in using 
tank cars or trucks. The tank car is filled with gasoline ‘ for export’ 
to a nearby state and upon reaching the destination, with the aid 
of some unscrupulous railroad employee eager to make a dollar or 
sometimes through regular channels, is reconsigned to the state where 
_ the shipment originated. The fuel is then sold and those in on the 
deal pocket the tax.’” 


Now, I might state, I will file that as an exhibit, with an editorial from the 
turday Evening Post,” of December 26, 1931, and a paper entitled ‘‘ Gaso- 
ne Tax Evasion Problem, and how it is being met in Pennsylvania,’ which was 
ad at the American Petroleum institute meeting in Chicago, November 10, 
Ba. by Mr. Clyde L. King, secretary of revenue, commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
ula, Harrisburg, and also a paper read at the same meeting by Mr. William 
McAfee, of the Standard Oil Company, Ohio, on “ Legislative safeguards 
gainst gasoline tax evasion.” I just want to state this, in “concluding, that at 
4 meeting, Mr. McNeil and I had a talk with the director of sales of one of 
largest marketing companies in the United States, and he said that the situa- 
a had got to the stage where the straight line companies, or the regular line 
axe co panies, were having extreme difficulty in selling gasoline to dealers, for the 
on these dealers would be approached by racketeers and told that if they 
ed-anything for their lives, they would discontinue the purchase of gasoline 
om the regular line companies, and that a truck would call around at a certain 
ne to supply them in the future, and that they would get their supply from 
, source thereafter, and they would tell them at what price to sell it, and how 
much tax to pay to the state ‘governments. 

L just want to say this, that this condition that I have outlined in respect 
. demoralization in the States, has made it necessary for us to discontinue the 
mpetitive price structure as a basis of selling prices in Canada, and regulate 
ir prices in Canada on the fluctuations in the prices of crude oil refined at our 
fineries. 

If I had time to- day I wouid be very glad to go into dumping i in respect to 


BS iicd: On the Saticet of leone may I ask ind Ralston a ques- 
a asked me about dumping, and fixing the value on the entry. You 
sked me if that had been done by Orders in Council, and the dates of the 
Orde Council. _ They were ? hot Orders in Council. I tried to get Mr. Bread- 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: ae 
Q. By the Minister?—A. No. 
Q. I thought under the Customs Act the winter was the one who. fi 
prices. ; 
Mr. Ross: It was Mr. Blair who established valuations. 
Q. Of the Department of National Revenue?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you a record of the dates? : 
Mr. Ross: I have one here, and I can give that to you. We are billed. 
appear in Regina on Tuesday and Wednesday. : sf 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: A one night stand? 
Mr. Ross: We are billed to appear in Edmonton after that. We will be 
available next week, because we are sending out some other officials to Reg 
unless the Saskatchewan Government get us into court. I understand, 
Chairman, there will be a small committee who will act with the accountant : 
Mr. McCloskey. ion 
The CuarrMAN: We will meet again as soon as possible, at the call of t 
chair. 


Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the chair. 
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_ ‘APPENDIX 


- COMPARISON HELENA AND BUTTE, MONTANA, RETAIL 
oe ‘i GASOLINE PRICES 


— Helena Butte Butte Higher 
ee ee ce 28-64 24-40 4-24 
A Se eS 26-88 25-52 1-36 
IDG] On TET Alc bhai ue Le vss ANE ara AE Reg aes ann 26-40 DO AU ete pe ca he 
eR re nT oii. cise abides bectha s 8% 27-00 21-48 5-52 
BSR Met te: ea ee OM eel os 27-00 20-40 6-60 
NON RET OTE ees Se ra a enna He 24-60 20-40 4-20 
; io RVeEMNIDEt etre oe ea Te ey at ae 21-90 20-40 1-50 
ON a te 21-60 19-04 2-56 
Seapeelenes ie er ye ee ; 22-44 18-00 4.44 
December. :.. 5: ENC er ieee iNoath Meh obits Menree 22-80 19-08 3:72 
32— 
i February ome ae hee atk. Sh cease we 21-60 18-00 3-60 
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COMPARISON MINNEAPOLIS AND DETROIT RETAIL GASOLINE 
ae : PRICES 


PANHANDLE REFINING STOPS BUYING CRUDE 
: a PN YEAS 8/2/32, 


Panhandle Refining Co. has notified crude oil producers from which it is 
urchasing oil that, effective yesterday, it will discontinue the purchase of daily 
s, except the royalty oil from the company’s leases, and reduce the refinery 
uns to the amount of oil which it has available. Roy B. Jones, president, 
tated :— : 
_ “We have considered every expediency in connection with the situa- 
tion and operation of our plant at reduced capacity in order not to force 
products upon the market at prices below those generally prevailing. 
In spite of this, the prices of refined products continue below that at 
which we can realize our cost from a barrel of crude. 
a “On this account we have decided that from every standpoint it 
- would be advisable for us to discontinue our purchases of daily runs as 
the price of refined products is not equivalent to the price of the crude.” 
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Minneapolis Detroit Minneapolis _ Detroit 
aoe per Imperial |} per Imperial | higher than | higher tha 
gallon gallon Detroit Minneapol 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
22 56 
24 54 
UW OSRE ta: 
19 99 
21.11 
21 84 21 36 0 48 
20 81 19 21 1 60 
19 44 18 96 0 48 
20 20 19 72 0 48 
20 64 20 16 0 48 
20 64 20 16 0 48 
20 64 20 16 0 48 
20 64 20 16 0 48 
eptember Lalo. 204 ei ae ee ees 19 40 18 48 0 92 
Beptember 1630. te ee 18 00 13 56 4 44 
Oot ber aia essa ees eee ee ea eee 17 58 13 56 4 02 
INOVeEMIDEL: Seance kaise ome cae ee eet 16 80 11 62 5 18 
Mecem ber. i denis cn wale cance een 16 80 11 40 5 40 
1931— 
JANUGLY a uch ai cheese Gs ee Mee RES 18 14 17 35 0 79 
IB DIUAT We elduc ce cise ons kk oe DOr nen eee 18 24 1553 Dil 
OMATOL y. cneurohis tia) a ents peu eee Grip 15 36 0 79 
YANN id cictatoh ds oe se se rete ane Re eras 15 04 14 56 0 48 
May boos cock eee Wee doe oe Teneeene 14 64 14 16 0 48 
DUNO fab hc eee ioe acca ics ee oe eee 14 64 14 16 0 48 
UY. cas che 2s Case chetetan ie erate Names eer 14 64 11 38 3 26 
FAV UBE e's c'tmhs chs kina bv olde Soa ea eee 14 64 9 98 4 66 
September soo cn ok Bank coer uae 13 49 14054 esac mentee 
Ootoberirer G8 fis tk ee ee 12 48 SSO ee ca ee 
November; 208435 Tsao ee ee 13 48 $380 eoy See “ 
Décem Der sii otis ck ees ae em eee eres 13 68 43- B04 sat eee 
1932— : 
JANUALY, £2), v aden es kv oes eee IS 7 a Ges Del pace ec: fete 
ODIUaLY sche oe oes Croton ee ae 15 96 13 80 2 16 


GASOLINE TAX EVASION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Evasion-of gasoline taxes has demoralized the price structure in the United 
States. This can be established by evidence of officials of marketing companies. 


The gasoline tax has been converted into a subsidy for the gasoline racke- 
teer. Instead of paying this tax into the state treasuries the evader puts the 
ereater part of it in his pocket. It is estimated that he defrauded the States — 
of the American Union of $40,000,000 last year. é 


The evader’s practice is to cut the price and so draw a larger trade an 
swell his dishonest gains. For instance, in a state where the tax is five ce 
the evader has a margin of say seven cents against a margin of, say only t 
cents for the dealer in honest gasoline. The evader cuts the price by prob 
two cents and thus is in the position of selling at two cents below the regu 
market and yet having a profit of five cents. The dealer in honest gasoline 
he meets the price as he must do to continue in business, has to carry on at 
loss. The refiner has to support the honest dealer. He cannot let his outl 
go out of business and so the price cut comes back to the refiner who Vv 
probably reduce the tank wagon price two cents to meet the situation. But 
soon as he does this the evader has another two-cent margin to work on and 
cuts again. In this way prices have see-sawed down to bankruptcy levels. 
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= a: itv Vice-President of the American Petroleum Tneti-= 
efore “Ways and Means Committee of _the House of Representativs, 


tax on gasoline :— — 


__ “ Fixcessive gasoline tax rates have developed everywhere a system 
of evading the payment of the tax which has caused heavy tax losses to 

_ the states and demoralized the merchandising of gasoline. The high gaso- 
_ line tax has proved the most expensive tax in history. By this is meant 
_ that the larger and broader result of the imposition of these exorbitantly 
high rates has been demoralization and threatened destruction of an 
_ industry through unfair competition from a far-reaching system of gaso- 
line bootlegging and racketeering which defrauds the states, corrupts 
- wherever possible governmental officials and industrial employees, and 
_ generally breaks down the state law. In its operations, gasoline taxation 
___ has not only permitted but encouraged theft, fraud, intimidation, violence, 

_ kidnapping, blackmail, collusion, bribery, corruption, conspiracy, perjury, 
_ misfeasance and malfeasance.” 


: “Tnereasing gasoline taxes are invoking the law of diminishing 
returns and are killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. They have 
put a premium on tax evasion and made gasoline bootlegging more profit- 
able than legitimate business. The rapidly growing gasoline tax is fast. 
becoming the greatest tax scandal in history.” 


How tur Tax 1s Evapep 


uel a bulletin entitled, “ The problem of excessive gasoline taxes, with their 
“consequences of tax evasion, lost revenue, demoralization of prices, and disaster 
to honest dealers,” recently issued by the ‘American Petroleum Institute, methods 
eDioyed by tax evaders are explained as follows:— 


“Gasoline shipped into Pennsylvania from New Jersey pays no tax 
_ in New Jersey. A truck bearing it breaks no law when it boldly proceeds 
into Pennsylvania. It breaks no law when it unloads its cargo at any 
one of the 28,000 filling stations in the state. The filling station breaks 
no law when it receives this gasoline. It is only when the gasoline is 
resold or used that the tax becomes payable. 

“To this point every step in the transaction is immune from inter- 
ference by the state, because of its interstate commerce character, If 
this truck had been discovered by a Pennsylvania revenue officer entering 
the state, he could not have prevented it. By following it to its destina- 
tion he could have learned who received it; but the driver, aware that 
he was followed, would probably have led the officer a wild goose chase 
and, unless he could shake off his pursuer, would likely have driven on, 
out ‘of the state, without unloading. Meanwhile a score of other truck- 
loads could have slipped in. But supposing the first truck had been 
followed to the place where it unloaded; then the filling station which 
received it would simply have paid ‘the tax on that particular load, and 
_ the state would have had no case against it. While the revenue official 
_ was thus occupied, the other nineteen trucks might have hauled their 
ee cargoes, unobserved, to as many other filling stations, and unloaded. The 
receivers of these other cargoes, not being licensed distributors under the 
_ Pennsylvania law, would have no responsibility for making reports, not be 
uired to pay the tax until after they had sold the gas; and the state 
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revenue organization provides no Sankey to compel this. “Tat sol 
states, on the contrary, the ultimate distributor, that is, the filling station, | 
must report its sales and pay the tax. In such cases, the tax is evaded 
by the simple process of reporting and paying taxes on only some fractior 
of the monthly sales. Pennsylvania formerly had such a law; and the 
revenue authorities found at least one-fourth of the filling stations making» 
either false reports or none at all. The point is that the limitations 
imposed on the state’s authority by the interstate commerce provision 
are such that a high tax, with its incentive to evasion, can only be effect 
ively enforced by an army of revenue agents so numerous and expensiv 
as to be beyond consideration. 
“There is a widespread but mistaken idea that tax-evading move- — 
ments across state boundaries are particularly encouraged when the tax — 
rate is much higher on one side than on the other. This is not the case. 4 
If the tax were 5 cents on both sides, a truck could haul a cargo of tax 
free gasoline from New Jersey to Pennsylvania, deliver it without inter- 
ference, and then haul back another load of tax-free Pennsylvania gasoline | 
into New Jersey, and likewise deliver it without breaking any law or — 
being liable for a tax under either state’s law. Gasoline cannot be labeled — 
with any identifying mark attesting its origin or quality. The ‘original — dl 
container’ is liable to become, not a guarantee of character, but cover 
for fraud. This is another ‘great practical difficulty about enforcing ~ 
tax laws. 
“The honest merchant of gasoline, honestly paying his taxes; is — 
hopelessly at a disadvantage in competing with the successful evader. — 
The latter, having a differential in his favour of the amount of the tax, 
may cut the price below any figure the honest dealer may meet and still 
have a good share of his winnings to use in corrupting highway patrol- 
men, revenue officers and whoever else may be useful in his scheme. All — 
these things have been done in many states, and on a scale so great as — 
to make ‘ gasoline bootlegging’ ruinous alike to the morale of state ad-_ 
ministrations and to the price structure of the industry. The high tax 
becomes a subsidy to organized lawbreaking. 
“To what extent tax evasion has developed is not at all popularly 
realized and even within the industry there is apparently only an inade- 
quate conception of the gravity of the situation. 
“Oklahoma’s experience is peculiarly deserving of consideration, 
Crude oil being plentiful in Oklahoma, many makeshift ‘skimming > 
plants’ have been set up at very little expense, which extract gasoline 
and distribute it by trucks which run by night and sell it to filling sta- 
tions; nobody reporting the sales, nobody paying the tax. 
ON distributor might organize to do business, say in Philadelphia; 
build a tank, and import gasoline from California or Texas. He would 
readily develop a lucrative business by selling below his assumed cost 
and keeping the tax; giving him a handsome profit. On a business of 
4,000,000 gallons, which would be quickly obtained under such condi- 
tions, he would have a possible profit of $120,000 a month; at the end 
of three months he could close up and disappear. Even if his first invest- 
ment had to be sacrificed, it would have been only about $75,000; his net 
profits would be near $300,000. Precisely that kind of thing was done, 3 
and done extensively, during the big bootlegging epoch in Pennsylvania. 
“Oklahoma and Pennsylvania, being oil states, are wise to the tricks 

of the trade. Nebraska doesn’t produce. a barrel of oil; but bootlegging 
and tax evasion there became so serious that the last legislature made a 
special appropriation to fight them. For years Nebraska had a tax of 
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cents, and no serious collection troubles; then the tax was raised 
o 4 cents, and the trouble started immediately. Trucks bring gasoline 
into the state, all the way from Oklahoma, paying no taxes, and selling 
to dealers who likewise pay none. Further, people living on the borders 
of Nebraska drive over into the adjoining state, buy gas for export, with- 
out tax, and haul it home, where it goes into the reservoirs of complaisant 
filling station operators for distribution. 

- ~ “New Jersey has become a hotbed of tax evasion practices, and in 
Michigan conditions have reached the point where millions are being 
' stolen by evasion. 

“Louisiana for five years had a 2 cent tax, raised it to 4, and then 
to 5. As a result, enormous quantities of gasoline are trucked into the 
state from Texas, and distributed by crooked dealers, paying no tax. A 
report from one Louisiana town shows how rapidly this sort of thing 
grows, when once started. Careful investigation a few months ago showed 
that about 60,000 gallons was being brought into this town monthly, and 
sold without paying the tax. That was bad enough; but within the past 
few weeks a further investigation at the same place showed that the 
volume of this business had grown to 250,000 gallons a month. One or- 
ganization was regularly using 8 or 9 trucks every night, hauling in boot- 
_ leg gasoline. Like conditions are reported from Mississippi, which also 
has a 5 cent tax, and they are constantly getting worse. New Mexico, 
with a 5 cent tax, has a constantly increasing share of its gas brought in 
from Texas panhandle by motor truck and sold free of tax. 

“From all parts of the country come reports of a particularly vicious 
practice whereby the motorist and the state are victimized. Whenever the 
tax gets high enough to justify crooks in taking a chance, they mix 25 
or 30 or 40 per cent of gasoline with kerosene, naphtha, or even fuel oil— 
all of which are tax free—and sell this mixture as regular gasoline. People 
whose consciences permit them to do this sort of thing commonly stop at 
nothing, and so this kind of motor fuel almost always appears as of 
‘special grade’. And it deserves the label!” 


Ernest N. Smith, Executive Vice President of the American Automobile 


“Tt is safe to say that in 1931 gasoline bootleggers stole $40,000,000 
of money paid by highway users.” 


Continuing, Mr. Smith described methods employed by gasoline tax evaders 
follows:—_ 
“There are two classes of violators, the professional who operates on 
a big time scale, and the amateur who seeks to augment the family income 
by pilfering the gas tax. But let’s adopt the policy of the government in 
enforcing the dry law and deal with the big fellows first. All the ingenuity 
_ at the command of men who deal in millions is employed. They operate 
under dummy corporations using ‘wildcat’ refineries which receive and 
- market fuel without reporting it for tax purposes. They set up paint 
factories and other plants to show records of gas sold for tax free pur- 
poses but which is actually sold for motor vehicle use and the tax pocketed. 
_ They move gasoline in tank cars labeled ‘distillate,’ which is non taxable, 
or blend low grade gasoline with tax free naphtha or kerosene and after 
selling it pocket the tax. They juggle gallonage figures on receipts, forge 
documents, conspire with railroad employees to report shipments improp- 
erly and corrupt state officials or take them into partnership. They buy 
- gasoline in a state ‘for export’ purposes, tax free, and then manceuvre the 
shipments so that the gasoline is returned to the same state. They buy 


gasoline in a state where: the hes is ioe pay fa ae then sell the fuel 
a state where the tax is high. These two latter methods are probably | 
most commonly employed in this gigantic racket. am 
“Another of the most common forms of evading the tax is for a fil 
station operator to conduct his business in a bona fide manner and then 
‘sell out’ and seek new fields when the time comes to report tax collections 
to state authorities. As the tax in most cases amounts to from five to té 
times the amount of what have been a legal profit during the period o 
operation, the dealer has an incentive to pull up stakes. It is only fair to 
the states, however, to point out that officials are wise to this form o: 
evasion and instead of allowing from 60 to 90 days for tax reports as” 
merly, have as a general rule narrowed the time margin for such reports. 
“Take the ‘for export’ phase of the racket, for example. A tanker 
- loads up with uaole in Pennsylvania ‘for export’ to a nearby state. 
Then after plying the Delaware River or nearby waters for a few hour 
the tanker is headed into Pennsylvania under cover of darkness and 
loads. If the cargo was 10,000 gallons, the three cent tax in Pennsylvani 
means a profit of $300. P oa 
“Virtually the same methods of operation are employed j in using tan 
ears or trucks. The tank car is filled with gasoline ‘for export’ to a nearby 
state and upon reaching the destination, with the aid of seme unscrupulous 
railroad employee eager to make a dollar or sometimes through regular 
channels, is reconsioned to the state where the shipment og a 
fuel is then sold and those in on the deal pocket the tax.” 


GASOLINE RACKET 
Aw EprroriAL From THe Sarurpay Eventne Post or DecemsBer 26, 1931 


(Reprinted by special permission from The Saturday Evening Post, 
Copyright 1931, by The Curtis Publishing Co.) 


No one likes to be robbed, but sometimes purses are stolen without the 
owners’ knowledge. It is high time that public attention should be directed to 
one of the newest and most destructive of large-scale rackets—that is, to the 
bootlegging of gasoline, which is merely another way of describing evasion of 
gasoline taxes. Gasoline is used by practically everybody, and taxes upon 
are spent upon the highways, whose improvement is so dear to the hearts of tl 
public. Thus practically the whole people are robbed of the highways to whi 
they are entitled when gasoline bootleggers escape the payment of taxes. In o 
state alone in a single recent year the people were cheated out of more than s: 
hundred miles of improved hard roads by this dishonest and illegal practice. 

The bootlegging of gasoline has been in a fair way of becoming one of t 
“major illicit industries, bai for the most part it has lacked the gun play and 
murder of the other form of bootlegging, and so has failed to attract much 
attention. Until rather recently it was considered merely a ‘mild annoyance by 
the legitimate trade itself, which is now shocked to find that the practice is wide- 
spread, and demoralizing to all that is decent in the marketing end of the business, 
For evasion of the gasoline taxes has been taking a multitude of different fort 
many of them as sordidly dramatic and as corrupting as anything in the old 
branches of crime. : 

It is essential to the morale of all business that legitimate carkeneee a 
dealers in gasoline should protect themselves and be protected by the state, as 
well as by the force of public opinion, against the racketeers. It is estimated 
that from fifteen to fifty million dollars in taxes have been lost annually. There 
are instances where tax-evading dealers have cut prices below what the legitim 
trade could afford and still make a profit, because of the tax withheld. d 
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antities of gas nd before ihe cic aunhorines can Shed: up on ee 
se of fake paint factories and other industrial plants whose consumption of 
is tax ee a juggling of 2 aptea and reports, the blending of gas with 


a will take eternal ee completely to rout the ne bootleggers, 
even if the tax rate is not raised, while, of course, the temptation to evasion will 
ase if the rates should go higher. For one thing, each state must incorpor- 
o its law the best features of the laws of other states. In the next place, 
» states cannot enforce any such tax without sufficient auditors, inspectors and 
er patrols. Nor can enforcement succeed if rotten political interference raises 
gly head. 

Then, too, the states cannot do it all. The decent elements of the oil industry 
st everywhere’ protect their own integrity, as they already have done most 
ectively in several states, and aid the little group of officials whose duty it is 
enforce the law. 

Vigorous prosecution of gasoline bootleggers and profiteers cannot fail to be 
pular with the public, if once the public is informed. For here is a type of 
lage that reaches everybody, directly and immediately, not only in the money 
len but in the roads which are not built. It is hardly conceivable that a jury 
ould fail to convict in these gasoline cases. 

_ The wiping out of this particular brand of thievery is a real challenge to all 
who have an interest in law inforement. 


“THE GASOLINE TAX EVASION PROBLEM AND HOW IT IS BEING 
ae MET IN PENNSYLVANIA + 


Cuiype L. Kinc* 
GASOLINE BOOTLEGGING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


_ Gasoline bootleggers have robbed Pennsylvania out of many millions of 
lars in taxes. In the first few months of the present Pinchot administration, 
we found that one gasoline dealer out of four was either not reporting at all 
reporting fraudulently. We found that at least one gallon of gas out of five, 
and probably one out of four, pad no tax to the state, and the. tax went into 
the bootlegger’s pocket. 

-__-In August of this year the bureau collected the tax on 105,258,553 gallons, 
cas compared with 81,573,935 gallons in the same month of the previous year, 
‘increase of 28 per cent. In September of this year the bureau collected on 
12,270,218 gallons, as compared with 83,964,882 gallons in the same month of 
the year before, an increase of 33.7 per cent. This increase happened as our | 
registrations of automobiles and trucks were declining, as compared with the. 
ar before, due to the depression. 

_ Bootlegging of gasoline previous to the present administration was one of 
major illicit industries of Pennsylvania. It now is in the midst of a serious 
assion. ‘That depression is due to an honest administration of the law with- 
r of political reprisals and without political favour, and to the enactment 
soline tax law which the Ug aee of Pennsylvania and the great gaso- 
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LIQUID FUELS TAX ACT 


The present liquid fuels tax act was signed May 21, and became effect 
June 1 of this year. It removed collection of the gasoline tax from the retail 
to the distributor. It reduced collection of the tax from approximately 28,0 
retail dealers to the 580 distributors now holding permits to do business 
Pennsylvania. 

We found 7,200 dealers who were making no returns at all, or were makin 
fraudulent returns. Prosecution followed investigation. As the whiskey boo 
legger cannot operate without political connivance, just so was it impossible fo 
the gasoline bootlegger to function without the same aid. This, we quickly dis 
covered. A certain type of politician began to howl. His cry fell on deaf ears. 
Governor Pinchot’s instructions were to clean up the mess. fe 

From February to September of this vear, we collected a total of $918,300 
in delinquent taxes alone. These figures represent collections made as a resul 
of our investigations, and which no attempt at collection had been made until 
the coming of the present administration. We are now collecting an average o 
$125,000 delinquent taxes per month, or at the rate of $1,500,000 per year. Th 
total delinquent account under the old act was $3,698,558. As gasoline tax 
money builds Pennsylvania highways, that meant that 616 miles of improved, 
hard roads were withheld from the taxpayers of Pennsylvania in delinquen 
taxes only, to say nothing of the amounts never reported in earlier months. 


We have started more than 600 criminal prosecutions for violations com 
mitted under the old act. We have revoked the permits of more than 300 retail 
gasoline dealers, and we would have revoked many more had the present act not 
been passed. For under the present act, retailers need have no permits. e 

Under the liquid fuels tax act now in force, our cost of collection is much _ 
less than it was before. Thus, in September of this year the payrolls and other 
expenses of the Liquid Fuels Tax Bureau were $20,400 less than in the August 
preceding, and further reductions in cost are at hand as the old mess gets cleared 
up. 

. BUREAU OF LIQUID FUELS TAX 


The Bureau of Liquid Fuels Tax is the connecting link between the distri- 
butor and the Department of Revenue. Working with it is a delinquent tax — 
collection unit with eight centrally located branches throughout the state. 
The function of that unit is to facilitate the collection of delinquent taxes a 
determined by the auditing unit. 3 a 

The auditing unit verifies the distributors’ reports, as they are received - 
each month, by comparing them with the reports filed monthly by the various _ 
railroad companies, or other common carriers, and with the reports of sales by — 
the distributors from whom they buy. Under the present law all common car. 
riers must furnish monthly reports to the Department of Revenue of all gasoline | 
moved, either coming into Pennsylvania or from one point to another in 
Pennsylvania. By requiring common carriers to make these reports, the gaso 
line bootlegger has been deprived of one of his principal methods of tax evasion 

Within the bureau is a field auditing unit. It is the business of that unit to — 
see that an auditor visits each distributor frequently and to make a complete — 
investigation of all records. = 


REVENUE BORDER PATROL 


Much of our success in curbing the flow of bootleg gasoline into Pennsyl- 
vania followed the creation of a revenue border patrol of 40 men. This patro 
operates on land and water. The land unit patrols the various highways lead~ 
ing from states bordering on Pennsylvania. The -water unit patrols the Dela. 
ware and Schuylkill Rivers. The one checks all gasoline entering Pennsylvania — 
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“he Hatter iene all cotati coming into the state in barges. The 
ffect has been splendid. Running gasoline into Pennsylvania by land or 
becoming an unprofitable business. 

For the United States as a whole about one billion gallons of gasoline out of 
billions used have escaped taxes annually. This huge racket can be 
d if the states will take rotten politics out of tax enforcement, spend ade- 
ate money for auditors, and use adequate inspection methods. 

Because gasoline bootlegging has lacked the gun play and the sordid dra- 
‘matics of the other form of bootlegging, it has failed to attract general public 
ttention in most states. The people of Pennsylvania, however, no longer look 
on it with complacency. They think of it now in terms of dollars and cents 
len from them in miles of needed highways which the bootlegger withheld 


MORE COOPERATION NEEDED 


_ Better cooperation between the gasoline tax collecting agencies of the 
rious states will do much to hamper this form of tax evasion. It will help the 
state treasury and the state treasury of your neighbouring states. Cooperation 
between states and reputable distributors is necessary. In Pennsylvania we are 
receiving this cooperation from all the worthwhile men in the oil industry. 
aout this cooperation, we could not have succeeded at all to the extent we 
e. 
The states have the duty of protecting legitimate dealers from this type 
fraudulent competition. Such competition is destructive alike of good busi- 
ess practices and of good morale on the part of taxpayers. It is ethically 
ndecent for any state to so administer a tax as to bring outrageous business 
ractices into existence, and then to encourage them. 


LEGISLATIVE SAFEGUARDS AGAINST GASOLINE TAX EVASION 
Wiuuram A. McAFEE* 
LEGISLATIVE SAFEGUARDS ARE SUGGESTED 


_ The purpose of this paper is to suggest legislative safeguards designed to 
aid in Solving the increasingly serious problem of gasoline tax evasion. The 
words “aid in solving” are designedly used, for everyone knows that laws and 
ven constitutional provisions—no matter how drastic—often fail to accom- 
sh theif purposes, as the supporters of the prohibition laws have discovered. 

ecess or failure of a law depends upon its general acceptance by the com- 
nunity at large, upon efficiency of its administrators, and upon the general 
tructure and specific provisions of the law itself. It is undoubtedly true that 
2 nature of the structure and specific provisions of any law is a very important 
actor in determining its success or failure, and it is certainly to the best interests 
f the petroleum industry to see to it, in so far as it jies in its power, that. gaso- 
_ line tax laws are so drawn that they may be easily and effectively administered, 

d that evasion of the tax may be minimized to the greatest possible extent. 

It seems to the writer, after examining most of the gasoline tax laws now 
n force, that many of them may be criticized from the point of view of effec 
veness on two general grounds—the first ground being that their general 
‘rame-work is not so designed as to make administration as easy as possible; 

nd the second ground being that they fail to contain certain specific provisions 
h ae obviously make evasion much more difficult. 


ee oe Twelfth Annual Meeting, American Petroleum Institute, Chicago, Ill. 
rember 10, 1931. 
; * Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, Cleveland, O. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE FRAMEWORK OF GASOLINE TAX LAW? a 


What should be the framework of a gasoline tax law designed to pro 
the greatest effectiveness and ease of administration? That is to say, on w. D 
should the tax be levied? Should the consumer, the retail dealer, the jobber, 


Pe 


or the first person receiving or selling motor fuel within the state, viz., the 
importer or local refiner, be the taxpayer? Should the amount of tax which th 
taxpayer is obligated to pay be determined by the amount of motor fuel so 
or used by him within the state (the so-called “sales tax’), or by the amo 
of motor fuel received by him within the state (the so-called “ receipts ta: 
Should the definition in the law of “ motor fuel” include gasoline only, or sho 
it include a greater range of petroleum products? And, finally, should the 
contain provisions for exemption from tax or refunds of tax-on motor fuel sol 
or used for non-highway purposes? A proper’ solution of these problems as te 
the general framework of gasoline tax legislation will be of great help in so! 
the problem of tax evasion. 8 
The first question to be answered in setting up the general framewor 
an effective gasoline tax law is the question: who should be obligated to report 
and pay the tax to the state? It would be next to impossible to collect it fre 
the consumer. To collect it from the retail dealer is extremely difficult, becau: 
of the large number of taxpayers involved and the consequent difficulty ¢ 
checking records, making collections,. and prosecuting evasions. The imprac- 
ticability of a gasoline tax law levying a tax on the retail dealer has been 
pretty generally recognized; and, as a matter of fact, the last law of this ty 
in force in this country, viz., the Pennsylvania law, has recently been repeal 
The ideal tax from the point of view of easy and effective administration is t 
tax levied at the source, i-e., upon the refiner as to motor fuel refined by him 
the state, and upon the importer as to motor fuel imported by him from w 
out the state. The number of taxpayers under a law. of this type is reduce 
the absolute minimum, with a consequent ease in checking and collecting t. 
tax; and in states where there are no local refineries, a tax of this general frame- 
work imposes no hardship, and is as nearly ideal in operation as any law of th 
nature can be. However, in states where there are local refineries, it has be 
found that a tax at the source on the refiner and importer results in a ser 
discrimination against the local refiner, for the reason that when the | 
refiner sells his gasoline to a jobber or dealer, he must protect himself by ch 
ing and collecting the tax which he is under obligation to pay to the state; 
in a great many cases the refiner does not wish to extend credit. In such ¢ 
the gasoline tax must be collected from the jobber or dealer in addition to 
price of the gasoline at the time of delivery. On the other hand, if the deal 
or jobber, instead of buying from the local refiner, imports his gasoline fro 
outside of the state, he does not have to pay his gasoline tax when the gasoline — 
is dumped into his storage tanks, but later reports and pays the tax himself to 
the state on the imported gasoline.according to the time schedule fixed 1 
gasoline tax law. Under most laws he would not be obliged to pay the 
the state for at least 20 days after receipt of the imported gasoline, and 
have a much longer period. Such a dealer or Jobber in a state having 
strictly at the source, viz., upon the refiner or importer, would naturally 
to buy from sources outside of the state, rather than patronize the local r 
in order to conserve his cash, of which he is usually short. fe 
In order to avoid the hardship on the local refiner referred to abov 
would seem advisable in states where there is a local refining industry, to | 
mit the local refiner to sell gasoline tax-free to jobbers, dealers or consum 
holding licences from the tax-enforcing authorities, but only in tank or ¢a 
cargo or barge lots, which are relatively easy to trace. Such a tax mi e 
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the tax or ihe as of evasion, aise this Pe non ee increase 
at the number of persons obligated to pay the tax, and, therefore, the 
e administrative oificials. This privilege should, of course, be 
only s ie law abape provisions ieee sellers of such tax- free 


12 ong tax-free sales or r receipts even still. oe ee and Site any 
ber of pcre sales or deliveries between licensed taxpayers in tank car, 


eS and Risaded that fhe tax Jaw contains fhe Sboweomentioned ol as 
d, in states having a so-called “receipts tax” and a fixed allowance for 
ration, shrinkage, etc., justice would seem to require some such provision. 


~ SHALL TAX BE DETERMINED BY “ SALHS TAX” OR “ RECHIPTS TAX 7’? 


We come now to the second question to be answered with regard to the 
al framework of a workable gasoline tax law. Should the amount of tax 
h the taxpayer is obligated to pay be determined by the amount of motor 
old or used by him within the state (the so-called “ sales tax”) or by the 
of motor fuel received by him within the state (the so-called “ receipts 
In many of the states, especially in the East, the measure of the tax is 
number of gallons of motor fuel sold or used by the taxpayer. Tax adminis- 
officials, in order to check the accuracy of a taxpayer’s return for any 
d, must, therefore, check or audit the sales of the taxpayer during the 
iod; and in practice it has been found extremely difficult to check the “sales 
cords of the smaller taxpayers. A great many of the smaller taxpayers do not 
proper sales records—some with the view of evading the tax, and some 
ough sheer carelessness. Even where proper sales records are kept, an audit 
same has proved to be too much of a burden upon the taxing authorities. 
e great trouble with this form of tax law is that it lies within the power of 
tax evader to falsify or destroy the only direct evidence on which the tax- 
uthorities can base their claim for tax. It is believed that a very consider- 
amount of tax evasion is accomplished by the falsification and destruction 
records under the sales tax law. It is a favourite practice of taxpayers 
ep their books and make their tax reports in such a way as to show a 
all volume of taxable sales and a large non-existent inventory of motor fuel, 
the taxing authorities can only detect by taking a physical inventory 
selves—an extremely onerous task. In practice, the existence of such a 
inventory is discovered, if at all, only after it is too late to enforce collec- 
the tax. Another very serious objection to this form of law is that the 
ing authorities ore at a disadvantage in prosecuting tax evaders or attempt- 
to collect taxes by civil suits, for the reason that, in order to establish the 
e ainst. an evading sampeye er eee this ae of law, at must Dae in 


acct ‘they will i cee as eee unless the falsification or cae 
ent on their face, which is seldom the case. In such cases, the best the 
uthorities can do to establish their case is to try to prove the deliveries 
or fuel to the taxpayer over the period in question, the inventory of the 
ut, the beginning of the period, the amount of sales reported by the 
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taxpayer for the period, and the taxpayer’s inventory at the end of the pe 
If the taxpayer’s actual inventory at the end of the period as proved is 
than it should be in view of the size of the opening inventory, the amoun' 
deliveries and the amount of sales reported for the period in question, the in: 
ence arises that the taxpayer has omitted to report sales made. . The aXil 
authorities have to make their case on this inference, which, of course, 
somewhat weak one, inasmuch as the taxpayer or his lawyer may advan 
many possible reasons for the shortage in inventory at the end of the tax. 
period, such as unusual leakage, theft by employees or other losses. A sk 
lawyer for the defence can make a great deal out of the weaknesses of the 
mony the taxing authorities are forced to use, and juries are very reluctan 
give convictions if the defence is skilfully handled in such cases. 
“RECEIPTS TAX ” MORE WORKABLE 


Realizing the weakness of the sales tax from the administrative poin 
view, many of the mid-western states have adopted the so-called “ rece 
tax,” which the writer, after experience with both types of law, believes t 
more workable in operation, and less likely to be evaded than the sales ta 
Under the so-called ‘‘ receipts tax” law, the amount of tax payable by the tax- 
payer for any period is directly measured by the number of gallons of motor 
fuel received by him within the state during that period, less a fixed percenta 
allowance for evaporation, leakage, and loss in handling. This type of | 
should also provide that, while the tax should be paid to the state each month 
strictly on the above basis, a refund should be obtainable by the taxpayer of 
the tax paid on any motor fuel lost or destroyed by reason of extraordina 
cause, such as fire, theft, explosion, etc., upon satisfactory proof thereof to t 
taxing authorities. 

The advantage of this type of law over the sales tax type is the relati 
simplicity of checking the returns of the taxpayers. In order to verify t 
accuracy of the return of any taxpayer for any period, the taxing authoriti 
can use as a check the reports of railroads and other carriers as to shipments to 
the taxpayer during the period, and also the reports of other taxpayers in 
state making tax-free shipments to him. This method of checking has be 
found to be very effective in the states where it has been tried; and, of cour: 
is much simpler than an audit of sales records. It is obvious that this type 
law makes impossible the kind of evasion practised under the sales tax | 
i.e., falsely reporting a small volume of sales and a non-existent inventory 0 
motor fuel on hand. In cases of prosecution for tax evasion, the taxing authori- 
ties can prove their entire case directly by the testimony of employees of rail- 
roads or other carriers and their records showing the amount of the actual 
deliveries made to the taxpayer, and do not need to rely for proof of their ca 
on a weak inference of fact as in the case of prosecution of evaders under 
.so-called “ sales tax.” : 

The receipts tax has been very successful in all of the states where it 
been tried; and, although there might appear to be certain difficulties and h 
ships involved in the adoption of such a tax in states where large quantities 
motor fuel are shipped in and stored at marine terminals, these difficulties and 
hardships can, in the writer’s opinion, all be removed by a proper definition of 
what constitutes “receipts” at such points. The tax-free transactions bet 
licensed taxpayers can be provided for under this type of law as well as um 
the sales tax law. Ee) 


PROPER DEFINITION OF ‘“MOTOR FUEL” 


This brings us to the third question to be considered in setting up the gene 
framework of a gasoline tax law, and that is: the proper definition of “mo' 
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e of the favourite methods of tax evasion is, of course, the blending of a 
xable product with gasoline, or the billing of gasoline under a name such as 
te” or “naphtha,” or some similar product, in states where the definition 
tor fuel is not broad enough to include such products. In order to prevent 
form of tax evasion, it would seem to be in the best interest of the petroleum 
stry to urge a very broad and sweeping definition of motor fuel, even though 
me -inconvenience and hardship may result to the industry and its customers. 
For this reason, in my own state, the industry has acquiesced in a definition in the 
vasoline tax law and a practical interpretation of same which includes not only ° 
soline, but also naphthas for dry cleaning and even turpentine substitute and 
bber solvent. Practically the only kind of white product of petroleum which 
xecepted from the definition is kerosene, and that, of course, is taxable when 
tt is mixed or blended with gasoline so as to produce a product salable as motor 
fuel. I, myself, feel strongly that, in view of the growing practice of blending 
rosene, it should be taxed even when sold separately. The hardship of such a 
definition on legitimate industries, such as the paint and rubber industries and 
ie dry cleaners, can be partially obviated by permitting the sale of products, 
uch as rubber solvent and certain classes of naphthas, tax-free in quantities not 
s than tank-car lots upon the certificate of the purchaser that the products will 
ot be used in motor vehicles. But the seller should be compelled to make a 
port of all such sales. The tax should be collected from the small tank wagon 
stomer purchasing products such as dry cleaner’s naphtha, and he should be 
mpelled to file a claim for refund on same. It seems to the writer that those 
of us in the industry—and there are some—who oppose a broad definition of motor 
uel are only defeating our own ends, and that a broad definition would be an 
ffective help to the taxpaying, law abiding companies in suppressing evasion. _ 
From the point of view of administration, provisions for refunding gasoline 
axes to persons using motor fuel for purposes other than the propulsion of motor 
vehicles upon the public highways are an abomination. They seem, however, to 
a political necessity, especially in the agricultural states. Refund provisions 
re always abused, and these abuses are difficult to check. Wherever politically 
asible, this type of provision should be omitted from gasoline tax laws. I hazard 
guess that if this were done, there would be considerably less enthusiasm for 
icreases in gasoline taxes among the rural members of our state legislatures. 


“PUTTING THETH INTO THE LAW” 


So much as to the general framework of a gasoline tax law properly designed 
or effective administration and the prevention of evasion. In addition to a 
eneral framework of the character above described, there should be certain 
‘specific provisions incorporated in every gasoline tax Jaw looking directly to its 

ffective enforcement, a process commonly known as “putting teeth into a law.” 
licensing provision is one of the most important of these provisions. It should 
e made unlawful for any person upon whom the gasoline tax law imposes the 
y of paying gasoline taxes to the state to engage in business unless he procures 
licence from the state taxing authorities. This licence should be revocable by 
he tax authorities, on short notice, upon any default in the report or payment 
the tax, and there should be a severe penalty for engaging in business without 
lcence, or for continuing in business after revocation of same. The taxing 
horities should be given rather broad powers to refuse to issue a licence to 

person whose previous record has indicated that he is a tax evador. For 
mple, the taxing authorities should have the right to refuse to issue a licence 
any person who had previously, at any time, defaulted in the payment of 
asoline taxes. 
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As a prerequisite to obtaining a licence, a bond, petionsd upon the 
filmg of true reports and the payment by the taxpayer of his gasoline t: 
with sufficient sureties, should be furnished the taxing authorities. In the opin 
of the writer, the bond should be at least in the sum of five thousand do 
and pr eferably much higher ; and, in the event circumstances warrant, th 
authorities should be given the power to demand an additional bond, suffic 
in amount to insure the payment of the tax. The penalty for failure to furn 
additional bond should be a cancellation of the taxpayer’s licence. A well dra 
legislative provision requiring-the furnishing of a bond is of great aid to 
state authorities in collecting gasoline taxes from irresponsible dealers. 


Every properly drawn gasoline tax law should contain a provision. givin; 
a summary remedy to the taxing authorities for the collection of the tax. Whe 
a tax is due and unpaid, the official of the state charged with collecting th 
same should be empowered, without waiting for the trial of a law suit, to iss 
a warrant to the sheriff of the county where the defaulting taxpayer is located 
authorizing the sheriff to seize the goods and chattels of the defaulting taxpayel 
at once and hold the same for the payment of the tax. This right of distraint— 
is a very effective way not only of collecting the tax, but, what is usually more 
important, of putting the defaulting taxpayer immediately out of busi 
As a supplement to this provision, it might be well to provide that in any civi 
suit for the collection of gasoline taxes the state should have the right to attac 
the property of the defendant concurrently with the filing of the suit. This type 
of provision would prevent dissipation of the defendant’s assets Bee = the 
pendency of a suit for recovery of defaulted taxes. 


The state should also be given a lien on all property of defaulting taxpayer 
within the state, to secure the payment of defaulted taxes, good against any 
persons except mortgagees, pledgees or other persons whose rights have accrued 
prior to the time when notice of the lien is recorded in the office of the recorde 
of the county where the property is located. This type of provision is to 
found in the federal income tax law, and has been effective in producing re ult 
in the collection of that tax. 


Justice and constitutional considerations require that motor fuel recelv! 
in a state for export, or sold for export from a state, should not be taxed unde: 
the gasoline tax laws of that state. For this reason most gasoline tax lay 
provide that, in computing the amount of taxable gallonage in monthly reports 
the taxpayer is entitled to take a deduction for motor fuel received or sold fo: 
export. It might be well, if it is not too great a hardship upon the industry, tC 
require that the deduction taken for export shipments should be supported bye 
a schedule showing the name of the consignee, the name of the carrier, num 
of the tank car or tank truck or name of the ship in which the motor fuel 
shipped, the point of destination, and the amount of each export shipr 
Such a provision would help to minimize the falsification of export deductio: 
which has become quite prevalent. It would also supply the taxing authorit 
of other states with information of shipments into their territory, there 
enabling them to check up unreported imports of motor fuel. In this connectior 
there should be in every gasoline tax law a provision requiring the interchang 
of tax information with other states, for it is only by co-operation between th 
taxing authorities of the various states that tax evasion can be effecti el} 
suppressed. 

One of the most effective enforcement provisions of gasoline tax fe [ 
been found to be the so-called “carrier’s report” provision. This provision shoul 
require railroads and other common carriers, including motor truck compani 
and shipping companies, to report each month to the taxing authorities a: 
deliveries made by them of motor fuel, and also kerosene, to points within the 
state. Any person transporting gasoline, by whatever means, across state 
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e compelled to of Sie deliveries of motor fuel. In each case the 
tion should be sufficiently detailed to enable the taxing authorities to 
the shipment to the point of delivery. Such information has been found 
. invaluable aid to the taxing authorities, and this is true whether the 
; the so-called “sales tax” or the so- -called ‘ ‘receipts tax.” Coupled 
this provision, there should also be a provision requiring non-licensed 
ayers purchasing motor fuel or kerosene in tank car or cargo lots, and 
elling or using me same, to register with the male and to oe oy he 


nformation furnished 3 these two types of reports, a the information 
urnished in reports of licensed dealers as to tax-free shipments made by them, 
hould afford a complete check on the disposition of motor fuel within the state 
nk car.or cargo lots. 


f the law provides for refunds to farmers, etc., of the tax on motor fuel 
| for agricultural or other purposes, certain safeguards designed to lessen 
chance of fraudulent refund claims should be imposed. A short period, 
erably not more than 90 days after receipt of motor fuel, should be allowed 
filing the claim for refund. The claim should be sworn to, and severe 
alties for false application should be imposed. The original invoice for the 
chase, on which refund is claimed, should accompany the application, to- 
ether with some evidence of payment thereof, so that the state will not be 
funding tax to an applicant who has not paid his bill to the seller of motor 
fuel. It has been found useful to provide that, in all cases where the purchaser 
claims to be entitled to a refund, he should be given a special form of tank wagon 
1 icket issued by the taxing authorities which is made out in triplicate and which 
umbered consecutively. The duplicate of this ticket, bearing the same 
ber as the original, is required to be forwarded by the seller of the motor 
each month to the taxing authorities. Every application for a refund is 
equired under this provision to be accompanied by the original numbered ticket. 
When the application is received by the taxing authorities, the numbered ticket 
ene at's it is paeered with the duplicate bearing the same number eau 


‘he penalties for evasion of the parle tax law should be as severe as is 
ee possible. A fine and Le should be the penalty for doing 


For a mere failure to pay the tax or failure to file a report, there may 
constitutional difficulties in the way of imposing a jail sentence in states 
ere the constitution forbids imprisonment for debt. However, in such cases a 
evere penalty should be added to the amount of the tax due. 


_ Other good enforcement provisions are those giving to the taxing authorities. 
the power of arbitrary assessment of tax if no return is filed, or of making 
ssessment of additional tax if incomplete or false returns are filed, such 
sments to be in court proceedings prima facie evidence that the amount 
of is due and payable to the state, and the burden of proof being put upon 
1e taxpayer to establish their incorrectness. 


The law should also provide that the records of the taxing authorities shall 
ypen to publie inspection, so that the industry itself may keep a check upon 
raders. The taxing authorities should be given the right to examine books 
md records of taxpayers, and to compel the production of testimony before 
any investigations. Taxpayers should be required to keep records for 
d of at least. two years, in order to prevent destruction of evidence of tax 
_ In addition to the above, it is recommended that there be a provision 
ect that any person giving information of violations of the gasoline 
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tax law may be given a reward an publie moneys up tor but not exce 
amount a certain proportion of the tax recovered or fine imposed by reaso 
his information. This type of provision, commonly known as the “tax fe 
provision, is found in the new Pennsylvania act. 


I have tried to suggest certain ideas as to the general structure of and t the 
proper “teeth” for a gasoline tax law. There are doubtless other provisiot 
which would be extremely effective, and which will be developed as time go 
on; and some of the provisions I have suggested may not prove in practice to be 
effective in the long run. I believe, however, that each of the provisions s 
gested in this paper are incorporated in the laws of some one of the vario 
states, and we can test their efficacy in the laboratory of actual experience. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE NEEDED 


In closing, however, let me repeat the statement made at the opening of t 
paper that, no matter how good the structure, or how many the ‘‘teeth” i 
gasoline tax law, it will fail unless properly administered; and it is submitt 
that the industry should give every aid to tax administration officials in t 
performance of their duties. The price of effective gasoline tax enforcement 
eternal vigilance on the part of the taxing authorities and on the part of th 
industry. 
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_ TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1932 


No. 5 


~Reference,—Price of Gasolene 


WITNESSES: 


Oil, Ltd. 


OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
‘PRINTER 1 TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1932 


a House or Commons, 
ls TurEspay,eMarch 22, 1932. 


Members present: Messrs. Baker, Beynon, Bothwell, Bowman, Donnelly, 
Euler, Hanson, Howard, Matthews, McGibbon, Pettit, Sanderson, Smoke, 
Sy encer, Stanley, Sullivan, Vallance. 


eo Mrs Matthews, chairman of the sub-committee presented a Report as 
lows :— 
Turspay, March 22, 19382. 


- Your Sub-Committee duly convened this day in conference with the Com- 
ttee Auditors and Mr. McCloskey of Imperial Oil, Ltd., begs to report that 
said Auditors be instructed as follows, namely :— 


1. That the accounts of the Imperial Oil, Limited, be taken for the pur- 
se of establishing the fundamental facts required by the Committee. 


oe 2. That a basis of establishing the ascertainment of costs be mutually - 
agreed upon between the auditors and the officers of Imperial Oil, Limited. 


3. That for the purposes of the two preceding paragraphs, ihe investiga- 
ion be specifically applied against 


(a) The Sarnia and Halifax Refineries as regards the elements entering 
into production costs as a whole and as applicable to proportionate 
_ distribution of these total costs against gasoline and other commodities 
refined from crude. 
(6) The relative wholesale price of gasoline and other commodities refined 
from crude in relation to costs of production at the Sarnia and Halifax 
Refineries. 
(c) The elements embodied in the selling, distribution and administration 
rs “expenses, added to the costs of production, in relation to selling prices 
for Imperial Oil, Limited, as a whole and as specifically applied in the 
following marketing divisions— 
; (d) That such marketing divisions may be designated by your Sub-Com- 
mittee. 
4, That synonymous with this investigation by the auditors into the afore- 
ntioned cost and selling factors of the Imperial Oil, Limited, they secure 
m British American Oil Co., Limited, and from McColl Frontenac Oil Co. 
nited, statements in such form as will render practicable a comparison of 
the relative costs and selling prices of the three corporations, thus offering 
means of disclosing any major variations without entailing the additional 
xpense of investigating the smaller oil companies operating in Canada. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
R. C. MATTHEWS, 
Chairman of Sub-Committee. 


aie 


710i | motion of Mr. Bothwell the said report was concurred in. 


: p 2 n Sr cP] a) 
upon he directed” aientea to the extensive deposits of Tar Sands” 
Edmonton, as a possible source of gasoline supply. se = ra one : 


Mr. McCloskey was recalled and examined. 


Mr. John MeNeil, Director in charge of Sales, Imperial Oil, Limi 
called, sworn and examined with respect to the distribution of gasoline 
The Chairman informed the meeting that Mr. McQueen of Imp eri 
Limited, would appear before the Committee at a later date to give “inf 0 
tion as to the situation in the Turner Valley Oil Field. 


The Committee adjourned sine die. 


Clerk a: the Cont attee. 


okt « ae 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMONS, 
TUESDAY, March 22, 1932. 


Gentlemen, my attention has been called to a printer’s ~ 


he CHAIRMAN: 


4 ererial Oil. The reuert ona gives the pet as 7:01 one instead 
1 nee : 
Before we proceed this morning 


, Mr. Bury has asked if he has the permis- 


auch the sae of a Aibedan as the fareine perone the committee a ination 
that I think should not be altogether overlooked. If you will just give me about 
jalf a minute, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I shall make my 
point clear. Most of the members of the committee, I am sure, are aware of the 
ormous deposit of tar sands lying to. the north and slightly to the east of 
monton, along the Athabaska river. It is a deposit which is unique in its 
ucture; 1t is a phenomonal deposit, extending over 15,000 miles, and lying for 
) miles or so along the banks of the Athabaska at depths varying from 25 to 
feet. There is an amount of petroleum and gasoline in that deposit sufficient 
ipply the needs of the world for, I should say, hundreds of years. Now, it 
k me that if an adequate investigation of this question could be carried out 
ether it is within the purview of your commission or not I cannot say. That 
is a matter for you to deal with, but I should lke to bring the attention, or to 
all the attention of your committee to that fact, the existence of his enormous 
sit of tar sands, and also to the fact—but you wil! have to take my word 
his, unless you go further into it—that it is a practical process to extract 
that tar sand deposit gasoline at a commercial rate. The Department of 
have been carrying on investigations in this matter for some time, and 
. C. Ells of the Department of Mines has been working on the problem of 
sands for years right on the spot, and also in the city of Edmonton, and if 
ies within the purview of the committee, I would like to suggest with deference 
at they should take the matter up and hear the evidence of Dr. Ells, who has 
ed me that it is a practical issue. 

at is all I wish to say, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you and the 
rs of the committee for the courtesy given me of bringing the matter 
the committee. 

CHAIRMAN: That is all very interesting, but I am afraid it is not within 
of the reference. The order of reference deals with the price of gasoline 


ENCER: Mr. Chairman, if the information that Dr. Ells would give 
prove that gasoline could be produced in Canada cheaper than it is 
d now, would it not be of some value to the committee? 
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Mr. BorHwe.u: While it may be of value to the committee, I think we ha fea 
about enough on our hands now to get through the specific reference given to. 
the committee. If we have any time on our hands after, it may be possible for 
us to deal with that matter. = 


Mr. McCurosxey: If it is your desire, I can outline in about two or th 
minutes the activities we have engaged in, in respect to that. 

Mr. BotHwe.u: If we get into any discussion on that matter this morni 
we will have to go into it quite fully. 


The CuarrMan: I quite agree. 


Mr. McCloskey has something to submit before we call on Mr. MeNeil o: 
the question of distribution. 


Mr. Stantey: Mr. Chairman, on the question of the Turner Valley, whie 
request I made at the last meeting, I thought probably before you go into dis 
tribution discussions, that we might have Mr. MeCloskey make a statement i 
regard to the production at Turner Valley, and the effect upon prices of gasoline - 
in the province of Alberta. 

Mr. McCuoskey: That all comes under the jurisdiction of Mr. A. M ~ 
McQueen. I communicated with him and he is willing to appear before the com- _ 
mittee at a little later date, probably after Haster, and give you the full informa 
tion in connection with production i in Turner Valley. T shall be glad to be here — 
and give you any information in regard to the Turner Valley production im 
relation to production from other sources. : 


Mr. Stanuey: That is satisfactory. 


The Cuairman: Mr. McQueen has been communicated with and has agreed 
to come. He was unable to come at this stage. 
Before calling on Mr. McCloskey, I will have the clerk read a report pre 
pared yesterday at a meeting of the sub-committee with our auditors and with 
the representatives of the Imperial Oil on the question of procedure, and th 
granting of authority to do certain things. Will you read the report, Mr. Fraser 
The Cuerk: This is in the form of a report of the sub-committee to the m 
committee, dated to-day. ; 
Your sub-committee duly convened this day in conference aie 
Committee Auditors and Mr. McCloskey of Imperial Oil, Ltd., begs to 
report that the said auditors be instructed as follows, namely: — 


1. That the accounts of the Imperial Oil, Limited, be taken for t 

purpose of establishing the fundamental facts ‘required by the committ 
2. That a basis of establishing the ascertainment of costs be mutua 

agreed upon between the auditors ‘and the officers of Imperial Oil, Limited. 

3. That for the purposes of the two preceding paragraphs, the i — 

gation be specifically applied against, 

(a) The Sarnia and Halifax Refineries as regards the elements ents 

ing into production costs as a whole and as applicable to pr 

portionate distribution of these total costs against gasoline a 

other commodities refined from crude. 

(b) The relative wholesale price of gasoline and other ocr 

refined from crude in relation to costs of production at the Sarn 

and Halifax Refineries. 

(c) The elements embodied in the selling, distribution and admin 

tration expenses, added to the costs of production, in relation to 

selling prices for Imperial Oil, Limited, as a whole and as speci- 

fically applied in the following marketing divisions. 

(d) That such marketing divisions may be designated by your 

committee. 
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oy cele That synonymous with this investigation by the auditors into the 
i aforementioned cost and selling factors of the Imperial Oil Limited, they 
‘secure from British American Oil Co., Limited, and from McColl- 
Frontenac Oil Co., Limited, statements in such form as will render prac- 
ticable a comparison of the relative costs and selling prices of the three 
corporations, thus offering means of disclosing any major variations with- 
out entailing the additional expense of investigating the smaller oil com- 
panies operating in Canada. 


Mr. Boruwew: There is one question in connection with that that I would 
ke to discuss for a moment. Clause 2: 


a That a basis of establishing the ascertainment of costs be mutually 
agreed upon between the auditors and the officers of the Imperial Oil, 
Limited. 


I don’t know just exactly what that clause means. Mr. McCloskey the 
ther day told us that their only method of computing costs was from a sales 
alization method, which appears to be different from what we thought should 
the basis. We want to get at the actual costs of producing a gallon under 
hose plans. Now, whether they can mutually agree upon that is the question 


The CuairMAN: They have. That is the agreement. They have agreed. 


Mr. BotHwe.u: As I took it the other day, the way we wanted to get it 
would be impossible; that is, it would be impossible to get an absolutely accurate 
gure in less than a period of maybe three or four months. I presume the basis 
upon which they have mutually agreed will not give us accurate figures but - 
approximate figures. 

Mr. McCiosxey: They will give you the actual figures, Mr. Bothwell. I 
ould like to say that in giving evidence at the last meeting I outlined there was 
oing to be considerable delay required in tearing apart the accounts, and prob- 
ably the committee felt when I stated three months would be required to do that, 
It may have been my desire to postpone this to such a date that the session of 
parliament would be over and that the facts would not be available. That was 
not the intention at all. We simply wanted to get the absolutely accurate figures, 
and we want to get them as quickly as we possibly can. There is one thing we 
do not wish to happen, and that is to have this investigation dropped. We want 
some conclusion arrived at; so at the meeting yesterday with the sub-committee, 
It was decided that if the sub-committee would agree on certain refineries, that 
e could shorten the time required to obtain those figures considerably, and it 
‘is on that basis that we will give you the actual figures for those plants that are 
outlined in the report. It will shorten the time considerably because there are 
only two plants compared with six, and the committee selected those two plants. 
It will mean the breaking down of the 1-01 cents per imperial gallon profit made, 
mbined on the refining and marketing divisions of Imperial Oil Limited, into 
arious refineries and on this question you have selected two of those refineries 
om which you wish to obtain details. 

Mr. Bortweuu: Well, so far as this report is concerned, I take it, Mr. 
‘hairman, that we are not confining ourselves to those particular plants. That 
is, in the work of getting out the details, we may have to continue the investi- 
gation further. This is a method of cetting things. 


The CHarirRMAN: This is just a method of getting somewhere. 


Mr. Boruwetu: We are not limiting ourselves in any way; we are not 
ng the scope of the investigation to the points contained in this report. 

‘he CuarrMAN: No. There is no attempt to limit the scope of the refer- 
But in a committee such as this, where we have a different quorum 
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from day to day, we were not getting anywhere. The sub-¢ ope 
meeting yesterday felt that something should be done, and it was deci 
the sub-committee that this was the basis on which we should work in o1 
to get somewhere. The Committee felt that we will be able to reach 
point, we will be able to determine the prices and costs of distributing 8 
in these two plants. 


Mr, BortHwetu: Subject to that understanding, that we are ae 
the scope of the investigation, I move the adoption of the report. 


Mr. McCuosxry: I might state, Mr. Bothwell, that this matter was. 
cussed with the auditors and the officials of the Imperial Oil, Limited; and 
may take exception to that method, and ask the following of some other meth 
such as the Federal Trade Commission method,.if the auditors take some oth 
method, so that we would like also to have the privilege of having a f 
discussion on it. : 


Mr. Boruwe tu: I think that is fair. 


Mr. Donnetty: I think there is one thing we should tell the Com itte 
in order to be fair to the Committee. The order of reference says that r 
the Canadian consumer has been paying too much for-gasoline. Now, wi 
been dealing entirely with 1930. It is impossible for us to get the figur 
1931. The Imperial Oil Company says it has not the figures for 1931. 
cannot therefore deal with recent prices. # 


Mr. Hanson: That is true of the Imperial Oil, but is it true of the e ¢ 
Frontenac? 

Mr. Donne.tiy: We thought we were getting 1931 as well, so as *_ com- 
pare with the other, and form a comparison as to whether recent prices: - had 
been too high or not, but we were unable to get 1931. 


The Witness: Dr. Donnelly, we can get this for the period since 1 
There are the current posted well prices and the crude oil that are publis 
and we have the current retail prices or wholesale prices of the products that 
sell. Now, if we determine what the profit was for 1930 and then make 
comparison of the crude price and the retail and wholesale prices of the pro- 
ducts it will give you a comparison for the period since that. * 

The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, this is the practical way of getting on 
determined by the sub-committee and the auditors. What is your ples 
regarding it? , 

Moved by Mr. Bothwell, seconded by Mr. Sullivan, that this report be 
approved and adopted, 


Carried. 


By Mr. Sullivan: 


Q. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that the two neal ener are | 
Halifax and Sarnia. You have some refineries at Montreal, Mr. McClos 
—A. Yes, sir, we have one at Montreal. *: 

a How would the prices compare?—A. In what respect? | sae 

Q. Between Halifax and Sarnia?—A. It would depend on the ty - 
material that we put in there. It is a refinery where we run principally f 
lubricating oils and asphalts. We make a considerable amount of gasolin 
but it is not run primarily for gasoline. At Halifax there are no lubri 


oils made from crude oil. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. As a matter of information, are all your refineries equally efficie $92 
We operate all of them on a high degree of efficiency. 


he 


a 
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is not just what I want. Do they all reclaim an equal amouni of 
me of them reclaim a greater amount of gasoline at a lower cost 
—A. I could put it this way, Dr. McGibbon: Some of them are 
ng plants such as the refinery at Ioco, British Columbia, other plants 
or larger quantities of gasoline depending on the trade requirements, 
that it all comes back to the requirements of the trade in certain territories, 
EC ferent products. The more gasoline that is produced when you get into 
cki g operations the higher the cost per gallon of gasoline. 
. Irrespective of the method? I am only asking for information. I have 
t said, for instance, that that gyro process is a much more efficient process 
others, it is cheaper, not so much money required to put in the equipment, 
eclaims a larger percentage of gasoline. I am not saying it is true—A. I 
not care to make any comments on any particular process, but I will say 
that we feel that we are leaders in the design of cracking equipment. When 
say the process is cheaper in respect of cracking you have to consider all 
e factors. It might be cheaper as far as the operation of the plant is con- 
med, but on the other hand if you make an excessive gas loss, or in other 
rords if you are converting gasoline into gas such as on the vapour phase crack- 
ing process as compared with low loss on the liquid phase cracking process, then 
rocess With vapour phase cracking is not as economical. Our plan is to 
ck in the liquid phase up to a certain point, and when the cracking in the 
your phase starts we are very careful in respect.to the control. It is a question 
alancing manufacturing costs with yields from the processes. 
~Q. And you think that in analysing the costs in any one of your refineries 
‘it would be the fair average of everybody?—A. No, I would not say that, doctor, 
because I would not know. 
Q. I see—A. I would say it would be a fair. average of ours. 
~The CuarrMAN: I would suggest that the witness be allowed to proceed. 
ay 1 you give those figures that you have Mr. McCloskey? 
The Wiryess: I have a few figures with the cost of materials used in the 
ming process in Canada as compared with the cost of the same materials in 
efining processes in the United States. 
_In the refining of oil, the equipment is principally construction of steel, and 
e and fittings, various items of that kind. Take the item of steel under the 
sification of plates and structural items, they show as follows:— 
Plates, Sarnia, laid down cost, $2.45 per cwt. 


: By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Mr. McCloskey, that goes into the construction of your refinery?—A. 
nd repairs and upkeep. 
Plates, Montreal, $2.63 per cwt. 
Plates, Baton Rouge, La., $1.79 per ewt. 
Structural Steel, Sarnia, $2.35 per cwt. 
Structural Steel, Montreal, $2.53 per ewt. 
Structural Steel, Baton Rouge, La., $1.79 per cwt. 
Pipe, Lapweld, ‘4 in., Sarnia, “4312 per ft. 
Pipe, Lapweld, 4 in., Montreal, -4508 per ft. 
Pipe, Lapweld, 4 in., Baton Rouge, La., -3392 per it. 
Pipe, Lapweld, 6 in., Sarnia, «7448 per fi 
>ipe, Lapweld, 6 in., Montreal, -7840 per ft. 
ipe, Lapweld, 6 in., Baton Rouge, La., -5983 per ft. 
, Lapweld, 8 in., Sarnia, 1-2152 per ft. 
Lapweld, 8 in., Montreal, 1:2740 per ft. 
pweld, 8 in., Baton Rouge, La., -9576 per ft. 
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erty 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q.: Are you quoting wholesale prices?—A. The prices that the roa 
purchase from the suppliers. I might state, doctor, that it is our policy to 
chase everything that it is possible to procure in Canada. Those are the i ins 
tions to our purchasing department. 


i 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. Do you purchase much of that piping from the a Hersey pe 
A. Yes,,we do, sir. I believe we do. ee 
Valves, cast steel, flanged, 4 in. series 30: 


Sarnia each $90.72. 
Montreal, $90.72. 
Baton Rouge, La., $61.38. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Where do those valves come from?—A. Beg pardon? mS 
Q. Where do you buy those valves?—A. If they are procurable in Canad. 
we purchase them in Canada. If not, we have to purchase them in the Unite 
States because they are not made by Canadian concerns. 
Q. Can you tell me where you would purchase those valves in Canada?— 
A. I cannot Just tell you exactly where they are purchased. 
Q. And why w nae the price of them be exactly the same in Sarnia and i 
Montreal?—A. Well, that would depend on the seller’s quotation. It is | 
question of the price plus the freight plus the duty. 
Q. Yes. Supposing, for instance, they are obtainable from Hanne 
There would be a difference in freight between Hamilton and Sarnia and Ham 
ton and Montreal?—A. Of course i don’t know where they are shipped from. 
just have the figures. It would depend on the source of supply. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
@. You probably would buy them in me and deliver them where you 
would require them?—A. We would buy them as required, sir. 
Six inch series 30 valves, cast steel, flanged, $134.11, Sarnia. 
Q. And the 4 inch valves?—A. It is $90.72. Moniseat $134.11; Bator 
Rouge, La., $90.40. 
Eight inch series 30: 
Sarnia, $199; 


Montreal, $199; 
Baton Rouge, La., $129. 98. 


Now, there are other ene of fittings that I do not wish to burden you wi 
The CuairMan: I think that is all right from the standpoint of illustrati 
The Wrrness: Yes, it is only a waste of time to go into that further. 
would like, however, to take the item of pipe covering. 


Six inch pipe covering, per foot: 
Sarnia, .505; 
Montreal, .5141; 
Baton Rouge, le 398, 
Sulphuric Acid, which is a large item in the refining of petroleum prod 
Sarnia, per ton, $19. 30; Montreal, $20. 90; Baton Rouge, La., $12.233. 
Caustic soda, which is another item used in pence quantity in- t] 
refining of petroleum products— 
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By M r. Bothwell: 


Just when you are giving all those figures on sulphuric acid, you use 
uric acid in your Ioco plant alsc?—A. Yes, sir. 

-Q. What would you have to pay for sulphuric acid there?—A. I have not 
that figure. It is bought from the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
npany at Trail. 

Q. I wonder if you could get that figure for us, what you pay for sulphuric 
cid. at the loco plant?—A. Yes, sir. Caustic soda, Sarnia, $62.10 per ton; 
ontreal, $65.90 per ton; Baton Rouge, La., $47.72 per ton. 

a: have here an estimate that was made in the year 1927 when we were 
msidering cracking coils at Montreal refinery. It shows a comparison of the 
timated cost of a unit of 1-1927 tube and tank cracking coils for 750 pounds 
per square inch working pressure complete with tankage if built in Canada and 
am built in the United States on the basis that the location of the Canadian 
plant and the United States plant should be considered as equi-distant from 
the point of origin of the materials. The labour rates in both cases have been 
exactly the same in those estimates. This estimate covers the last cracking 
coils that were constructed at Montreal, and it is in detail of 20 pages with 
numerous items on a page. It will give you am idea of the difference in the 
cost of construction -in Canada and the United States, and I would say that 
this poe be a good average figure in respect to refinery construction in 
neral. 

_ At Montreal $1,195,076.71; in the United States $985,859.79, a difference 
21.2 per cent higher in Canada than in the United States. 

~The principal reasons for higher manufacturing costs in Canada than in 
the United States in addition to higher cost of construction as just outlined and 
igher cost of materials are climatic conditions resulting in: — 

(a) Necessity for placing all lines under ground as compared with lines 
not placed under ground in Southern United States refineries with the 
consequent heavier original construction costs and repair charges due 
to the necessity of burying the lines, and excavating and again burying 
~ them when repairs are made. 

I might state that in the refining of oil one of the great problems that we 
ave to contend with is that of expansion and contraction, and if there is a 
sudden expansion of lines it means that the lines are subjected to a terrible 
stress, with the consequent probability of rupturing them, and on that account 
ve have to take these precautions, placing them below the frost level, so that 
when hot oil is pumped through them there will not be any fire hazards involved. 


(b) Necessity for insulating certain tankage and numerous lines where 
steam lines must be encased in a jacket for heating purposes beside 
oil lines to permit pumping of crude oils and high cold test products 
at low temperatures. 

- Now, that does not refer to all crudes. It refers to the heavier grades 
of crude; but we will take the case of the Regina refinery as an example. When 
th cars of crude oil come in there in the winter time it is necessary to put those 
ears in a heating shed and heat them up to make the crude oil fluid enough to 
ke it out of the cars. That is a considerable expense that is not entailed in 
the Southern refineries. 


eeoy Mr. Spencer: 


e CHAIRMAN: That is a aie of distribution. I think we had better 
, from another witness who is going to give evidence on the question of 


ee aecn. 


Ree 
be 
aay, 
se 
Sar 
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The Witness: The next is: 


(c) Heating of buildings and tankage in cold weather, vhisk is 
quired at Southern United States refineries. 

(d) More labour due to climatic conditions in general. 

(e) Higher fuel consumption due to climatic conditions. 


That is, higher fuel consumption for distilling, and for general use 
out the refinery. 


(f) Higher fuel costs on account of the United States Roe 
the source of supply of the fuel oil and not required to pay the ti 
portation of same, such as are required in the case of fe ao 
refineries. z 


In other words, the fuel oil content of the crude in the aie pa 
does not bear a transportation charge such as it does in the Canadian r 
for instance, freight in the form of pipe line, rail transportation or any 
type of transportation. Fons 


By Mr. Bothwell: at . 
Q. That does not come in under climatic conditions, does ithe A. N : 


(e) under. climatie ccitdititine. 
Q. (e) was higher fuel consumption ?—A. Due to climatic oomsliiae 
Q. Yes, and then (f), you put all of those under climatic conditions 
ing lines under ground, necessity of insulating, heating buildings and tan 
more labour, higher fuel consumption, higher costs, because the United S 
refineries are closer to the source of supply.—A. Well, I think, Mr. Bothwell 
if you use more fuel on account of climatic conditions, and the cost of fuel. 
higher per barrel on account of transportation charges, ‘that is also attributabl 
in part to the climatic conditions in addition to the higher cost due to the : 
consumpion. 


The Cuairman: Thank you, Mr. McCloskey. 


Mr. BorHwe.u: Before Mr. McCloskey leaves we are starting in n with 
distribution now, that is the imtention? 3 


The ee peeves 


By Mr, Bothwell: 


Q. Can you give us what you charge at the refineries throughout. Gage 
for your gasoline, that is, your wholesale prices there before starting into 
ae end? Be: 


The CuatrmMan: Mr. MeNeil will give you those fewer’ 


By Mr. Pettit: 

Q. Can you tell me why there is such a spread between. the cost per ga 

of gasoline at Niagara F alls, New York, and the cost of gasoline per gallo 

Niagara Falls, Ontario? I have not bought any, but I am eredibly inf 

that it is nine cents per gallon in Niagara Falls, New York, and tw 
cents per gallon at Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

Mr. Boruweuu: That comes under distribution. 


The Witness: Yes, sir. ‘That comes under Mr. MeNeil’s jist i 


est 


The Wie. i not, I want to Alain the committee for the kind ¢ 
eration they have extended to me during this evidence. I appreciate i 
much. 

Witness retired. 
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ge Flew ilove have aii been with: the Sareea aly Twenty-six years. 
Q What alg did you hold before you undertook this a year ago?—A. I 


. Mr. McNeil, we are going ie ask you | “about Aicuebution and cost of dis- 
ibution of your products throughout Canada?—A. Yes, sir. 

__~ Q. Would you like to outline in a preliminary way the method adopted by 
hi Imperial Oil Company?—A. I don’t just get the question exactly, Mr. Chair- 


Q. Would you like to outline in a preliminary way, before the committee 
estions you, the method you employ in distributing gasoline throughout Can- 
la? A. Yes, the gasoline is distributed by tank wagons, tank cars, service 
tions, tank steamer cargo lots, principally. 

Do you employ a zoning system?—A. Our prices are based on a zoning 
1, Yes, sir. They are zoned within a one cent radius of one another, five or 
“zones in each division, and there is usually a difference of a cent per gallon 
tween each of the zones. 

Q. Do those zoning divisions radiate from the refineries?—A. Well, the 
me iD ones are made according to provinces, and the prices in those zones bear more 
_ or less the same relation as the cost of freight on imported gasoline. For example, 
[ might take the price in the Maritime Provinces. It is higher, by about the 
difference in the freight from competitive sources such as Pennsylvania. I have 
gure here that probably will be a little more explicit than that. Our average 
sel ng price of gasoline—this is our tank wagon selling price—in western Ontario, 

whieh i is the lowest price prevailing in Canada, is 17-57 per gallon. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

_ Q. For what period?—A. Present day prices. 

Q. Where, in western Ontario?—A. Yes. That would be London, Hamilton, 
alt, Preston—all those points. There are two zones in western Ontario. In 
one zone the tank wagon price 173 cents and the other small zone is 184, and 
the average price, according to the gallonage sold in those two zones. is practically 


Q. Before going into tne prices in any of the zones, will you kindly outline 
he committee the geographical confines of those zoning areas, so that we 
get a picture of the whole country before you start in “with any particular 
tory?—A. I was taking Hamilton Division as a basis; it is the lowest price 
anada, and I thought I could indicate from there, or rather show, the rela- 
of the price in Hamilton territory to other zones. All the other zones 
d be more or less in that same relation, and the relation would be the differ- 
n freight in getting the goods there from a competitive area. For example, 
m the Maritime provinces the average freight per gallon is 6-11 cents. The 
t per gallon from Pennsylvania to this western Ontario zone is 3-05 cents, 
difference in freight to get it from Pennsylvania to Halifax, or to the 
ime provinces, as compared to this western Ontario zone is 3-06 per gallon. 
this 3:06 to the 17-57 price of that zone gives you a price of 20-63 cents 
lon in the-Maritime provinces. That compares with the price that we 
we established there all,through the Maritime provinces of 20 cents per gallon. 
at slight difference of about six-tenths per gallon. 
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By Mr. Bothwell: Sein cad ee Tee < 


Q. Do I understand you Tight, Mr. McNeil, el you say that the 
freight to the Maritime provinces is 6-112—A. From Pennsylvania. — 

Q. From Pennsylvania?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you then fix your price with relation to that freight rate?—A 


sir. 
Q. From Pennsylvania?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Although you have your refinery in Halifax?—A. Quite so. 
Q. Why is that?—A. Well, that is what we consider the oe relatic 
of the price, and the price has to be competitive. — ee 
Q. In other words, by adding freight that you do not pay you hold 
price just under what a competitor can sell?—A. No, the relation of our 
is the relation of the freight differential. ‘That has no bearing particular! 
what the price may be. The relation of one district and another is made 
by that difference in the freight from the competitive area. 
Q. Yes, but you do not bring gasoline from Pennsylvanians a0 Nas 
Q. So that you do not pay that 6.11?—A. No, we don’t. 
@. And you manufacture your gasoline right in the Halifax refine i: 
A. Quite so. = 
Q. But still you add the Pennsylvania freight rate to the price of yo 
gasoline?—A. Quite right, sir. If we had no refinery in the Maritime provin 
that would be the relation of the price in the Maritimes as compared to Wester 
Ontario. _ 
Q. And Hamilton, you say your freight is 3.05?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And where do you get your gasoline?—A. Largely from Sarnia. 
Q. And what is your freight rate from Sarnia to Hamilton?—A. I have 
here. Roughly about two cents a gallon I would say, Mr. Bothwell. — wee 
Q. Just when we are on that, there is another comparison I would | 
to make. In Three Rivers, Quebec, you get your gasoline from Montreal, 
presume?—A. No, I believe it comes from Halifax, 


Mr, Boruwe.u: Well, we will go into that later. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr, McNeil, when he is going over those prices, fir 
of all to take the zone as he speaks of it—Hamilton—for the year 1930; tak 
the average price that you paid, or that you sold in carload lots, in tank 
lots in Hamilton for the year 1930, the average for each month of 1930 
then 1931; and the average price that you have sold in tank wagon lots’ 
1980 and 1931, and the average price of the service stations in the same way 
Hamilton for the years 1930 and 1931, in order to compare the two prices on 
with the other?—A. I have not got that information. J have with me 
the results we get on all the gasoline we sell in the western Ontario or Ham to: 
ey 


. Yes, but you have your wholesale prices for your tank cars? —A. 

is car prices vary. 
Q. I know, but you ean get the average for the months for us—A. Y 

is very easy to obtain it. 

Q. And you could do the same thing with your tank wagon, the avera 

price in that connection?—A. Yes, we will get that information for you, D 
Donnelly. ae 

Q. Well, we would sooner have it fairly accurate—A. Yes. Well, i hi 

not get the information in that way, but I have a figure here which gives yor 

what we realized on gasoline in that western Ontario section; that is, “servie 

station price and tank wagon price, ete. 
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is anything, in my opinion—A. Well, the prices are 
ank wagon price. The retail prices are so much above that 
price. All through western Ontario, in 1930 and 1931, it was 33 
the that is, the difference between ‘tank w agon price and service 
mice. »'hhe tank car price to- -day below the tank wagon price is three 
a gallon, or approximately that in that section. The service station price 
s between 3} cents above tank wagon and 4 cents above tank wagon right 
1 coast to Geach Most places are 34, some are 4, and the open tank car prices 
all the way from 3 cents per gallon below the tank wagon price to 5 or 
low the tank wagon price. 


_ By the Chairman: 

Q. The prices you are giving are the differences between tank wagon and 
nk car?—A. Yes, sir. 
-Q. In western Ontario?—A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BorHwetu: Mr. Chairman, we are just jumping from one place to 
another in this. I think we had better start out with the wholesale price of 

gasoline at their various refineries. 

___'The Wirness: We have no base wholesale price at the various refineries, 
. Bothwell. As I say, it is from 3 to 5} cents below the tank wagon price 


rt). Supposing I want to buy a tank of gasoline from your Regina refinery 
0-day, can you give me a price on that?—A. Yes, sir. 

~ Q. Well, then, cannot we get the wholesale price then at those various refin- 
-eries?—A. Yes, sir, we could very easily do that. 

‘The CHarrman: What you call the tank car price? 

The Wirvess: I will get the tank car price at Regina. 


By Mr. Baker: 

Q. Does the company work on the basis of quoting a price to the purchaser 
_f.o.b. the refinery or f.o.b. a certain town for delivery?—A. Our prices have 
practically no relation to the freight from the refinery to the point where a price 
equired. It is based on the relation between freights from the source of supply 
n the states, and that carries right through the whole picture. We have no 
price fo.b. Regina. We have a price that we would sell a tank car for in 
gina. I have not the figure here, but it would have no relation to the cost of 
getting it from Regina. 


iB Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. That may be. We will come to that later. But I want to get the price 
or specific dates, say 1930 and 1931, at which you sold gasoline at your different 
efineries in tank car lots. I think that i is a reasonable question, Mr. McNeil.— 
I believe you are under the impression that we have a base price at Regina 
tank car lots and we have not. 

_Q. There will be a different price in Regina to what there is in Vancouver 
the same day, and I want to get what those prices are—A. I will be glad 
+ the prices for any period you care to name. 


_ By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you the tank car prices at a given date at all the refineries now?— 
Not right here. I have to-day’s prices. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. To: day’s prices at the different refineries?—A. At any point in Canada, 
not oe on any refinery. 
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Q. Well, now, I do not Lee whenbek we are at cross purposes 
MeNeil, but. you say you can give us a price to-day, you can quote us . 
for a carload of gasoline at Halifax?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, that will be at your refinery, won’t it?—A. It will be the 
price at the refinery as it is 200 miles away from the refinery. It will be ¢ ex 
the same price, Mr. Bothwell. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. What do you mean by 200 miles away?—A. Well, in the same 
Mr. Donnelly. The freight rate from eb teen to all points i in the Mar 
provinces is exactly the same. 


By Mr. Spencer: ae 

Q. That means that you are selling gasoline in Winnipeg cheaper than | 
are selling it for in Regina?—A. Quite so. I believe Winnipeg is not sup 
from Regina. It practically all comes from Fort William. But some ma 
supplied from there, and the price would be exactly the same. 

Q. The evidence brought out at the investigation at Regina estabhahem 
—A. Between Regina and Winnipeg there is a difference of about 4_ cent 
gallon, and that represents about the difference in the freight from Oklah 
and Texas to Regina as compared to Winnipeg. che 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. We will take those different places where your refineries are located 
find out what the prices are to-day. Sy 


The CHatrMaAN: Beginning at Halifax. 


The Witness: The reason for the price being the same at points 200 
apart is because the freight rate from Pennsylvania to those points is. ex 
the same, and that is why the prices are the same. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What is it at Halifax?—A. 17 cents a gallon, for tank or a ce 
tank wagon, a difference of 3 cents. 


By Mr. Bothwell: = 


Q. What is your retail price?—A. 4 cents over the tank wagon ree Ww 
would be 24 cents. ( 


By Mr. Donnelly o get 

Q. Now, Montreal?—A. Montreal 173 cents. The tank car price tl re is 
125 cents and the service station price is 21 cents. 
Q. Why is there the big difference between tank car and tank wagon? 
There is a difference of 5 cents. That is local competition, or local compel 
prices. I said 124 for tank cars. That should be 133 cents there, a difference 
4 cents. There is a local competition down there ee we have to meet. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. What grade of gasoline do you have there?—A. That sashes I 
speaking of is a regular grade of white gasoline. Not our trade mark bré 
It is gasoline we sell to the middleman or jobber. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the retail price in Montreal?—A. The retail price is 175 : 
21. That is the retail price of our 3-Star gasoline there. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


- Q. What kind of gasoline would that compare with in the United States? 
A. It would be somewhere about 64-66 octane. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


= 5. Then Sarnia?—A. Sarnia happens to be in the western Ontario zone 
and carries a 174 cent tank wagon price, the same price as in Montreal. The 
retail price is 34 cents above that. Gasoline can be imported into that district 
from Pennsylvania or the mid-continent field at about the same price. 
Q. Your next refinery coming west is Winnipeg?—A. No, the next refinery 
ie Regina. The City of Regina covers a zone probably of 50 ‘mile radius. The 
tank wagon price is 234 cents. The service station price is 274 cents, a differ- 
ence of 4 cents per gallon. 
QQ. Tank car?—A. The tank car price,—we will have to get that from 
nother sheet. The price at Regina is 17.90. 

e 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
-_ Q. Is 17.90?—A. 17.90. 


By Mr. Smoke: 


Q. As against a tank wagon price of how much?—A. A tank wagon price 
of 235 cents. 


4 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


-~ Q. Where do you get this big difference?—A. I will explain why that is 
_ Doctor Donnelly. That same difference existed at the time when the tariff was 
hanged in September, 1930, and we gave a pledge to the government that there 
ould be no advance in price to retail consumers. In order to keep that pledge 
00 per cent, which we have done, we penalized ourselves in that tank car price. 
‘It is an unprofitable price and it was originally arrived at when there was no 
duty on gasoline, and it was distress gasoline, and that relation between tank 
vagon and tank car price in Regina and all through the prairie provinces was 
established at that time without duty or dumping duty. We say that we should 
not have maintained that price. It is an unreasonable and an unprofitable 
price. These co-operatives out west were classed by someone as consumers. 
hey are no more consumers than we are. They are in competition with us 
n a wholesale way and they should not have that preference in price, but it 
as established, as I say, previous to the time the tariff changed and the differ- 
ntial has been’ maintained ever since. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Those co- -operatives that you speak of are still able to buy that gas, 
they not, and buy it in at those competitive prices?—A. I would say not, 
. Bothwell. 

Q. They are doing it, are they not?—A. No. I believe they are buying 
'gely from Canadian companies who sell, I believe, more or less on the same 
asis as we do. They could not bring it in within 3 or 4 cents a gallon of that 
r I have the figures, if you would be interested in seeing them, of what 
d cost to bring it in, but it would be nothing like our price. And it was 
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never intended that that price would be maintained at it was s don 
meet this understanding, and to keep the pledge. We pra to svat 
price in line with what it should be. 


By Mr. Spencer: 

Q. Did you say that the zone at Regina had only a etek of 50 

A. I am not quite sure, sir, just what it covers. 

Q. You are selling gas at Winnipeg lower than you are selling gas 

Regina?—A. That is on account of competitive gas from Texas and Oklah 

You can land gasoline from that Oklahoma-Texas field into Winnipeg 

cents a gallon less than you can into Regina, and that is ; the difference os: V 
the selling prices there. eis i 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Can you give us the Winnipeg prices right now?—A. The tank wa, 
price at Winnipeg is 195 cents per gallon, 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Tank wagon?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And tank car?—A. The tank ear price at Winnipeg is 15. 70—the 
relation between tank wagon and tank car as was established prey 
September, 1930. 


By Mr. Bothwell: ont 
Q. That would give you retail at Winnipeg— -—A. 34 cents diff 
would make it 23 apse and the tank car se is 15.70. As I say, the Vin 


of 3.20 per nie 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You say on tank car lots the freight on gasoline from Oklahoma 
Regina is 10.60 a gallon?—A. Yes, sir, Regina city, $1.32 per hundredweigh 
At eight pounds to the gallon that gives you 10.60 and to Winnipeg it is | 
or practically 7.40. 


By Mr. Spencer: 


Q. Does the Imperial Oil enjoy a substantial preiereane in Freight 
upon its refined gasoline from the States to Regina?—A. No, sir, it pay 
regular published rates the same as everybody pays. 

By Mr. Bothwell: P: a 

Q. Then, Calgary?—A. The tank wagon price, city of Calgary, is 21 ¢ 
The service station price 33 cents above that would be 244 cents. The ti 
car price is 19.40. The competition in that section, I might say, is 
Montana. 


By Mr. Stanley: ee 


Q. It does not seem to be from Turner Valley?—A. Probably both doc 
We have lots of it. 
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Mr. Deacon: 

y is not your competition more ‘keen from Turner Valley?—A. Prob- 
is, sir. It is pretty hard to gauge the relative keenness of competition. 
d say it is very keen in Calgary. There are two or three refineries around 
and one or two in Winnipeg. Competition is very keen all over. 


Ir. STANLEY: It is so keen they are losing money. 


_ The Wrrness: I would not be surprised because we are almost losing, 
ing from the figures Mr. McCloskey submitted. We feel that the relation- 
ship. between our prices are equitable, that is, as between one district and another. 
-may be some difference of opinion about that, but someone’s opinion has 
e taken on those matters and mine has been taken. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


 Q. Then can you let us have Vancouver?—A. Yes, sir. The selling price 
gasoline, tank wagon, Vancouver, 19 cents; the service station price at 
aneouver is 23 cents, and the tank car price there is 16 cents. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


~Q. Mr. MeNeil, do you say that the freight from Oklahoma to Regina is 
$1. 32 per hundred pounds?—A. Yes. 
Q. What weight per gallon have you figured on?—A. Eight pounds. We 
ke the eight pounds for even or easy figuring. We feel that our prices should 
in tenths rather than in smaller decimals, that is, tank car prices. 
Q. Well, even at that, Mr. McNeil, take the prices in the different fields, 
ke the tank car price down in Oklahoma—have you the tank car price at 
klahoma?—A. Yes, I believe I have the figure here, a recent one. It is some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 3% cents per wine gallon. 
Q. What gasoline is that? A. I would say that is gasoline, commercial 
pee around 60 octane. 
_ Q. What do you say it is now?-—A. 3% per wine gallon is the figure I have 
1ere, March 15. You add 20 per cent to “that to bring it to the equivalent of 
e imperial gallon, which would make a total of 4-65 per imperial gallon. 
_ Q. Then, you have your freight?—A. You would add that also to bring 
at to the Canadian price, you would have to add exchange 12 per cent, which 
ould be -558, duty chargeable 24 cents per gallon, and that would bring the 
rice to 7° -708. Then you add sales tax, excise tax, 5 per cent to that 7-708; 
per cent is equivalent to -385 making a total of 8- 093. Now, to bring that to 
nipeg, the freight would add 7-40 to that. Place the surcharge on freight, 
Ww ch I believe is about 8 per cent of that 7-40, which would be eight times 7-40, 
+59. That would be 16-08. I might say of course, that is the price without 
du el duty. The dumping duty would increase that from -3875 to 5-083 per 
e ga lon. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What difference would that make on the total cost?—A. It would be a 
es ee TeUe: on the total cost—I believe the difference would be 1-70 per gallon. 


gota is what? 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. At what point?—A. We brought that to Sane Mr. Chairman, 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Surely there must be some mistake about that, because you are soil 1 
at Winnipeg at 15-70. We have this figure now up to 17-78—A. That is wha: 
it would cost you to bring imported gasoline into Winnipeg. So it would be 
difference of two cents higher in price than we sell it for. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Will you take the same thing in regard to Seattle and Vancouver?—A. 
am not familiar with what the tank car prices are at Seattle, Mr. Donnelly, | 
believe there is a price war on there, and you can buy gasoline at almost any 
price out there. I believe last year at one time you could buy it at less than the 
road tax. I think the road tax was six cents a gallon, and some an wer 
selling it at five cents. 

Q. Where do they get their gasoline?—A. At Seattle. I mate think 
would come from the Pacific coast ports such as San Francisco or Los Angeles. — 

Q. Where would your competition be in Vancouver?—A. Well, it is liabl 
to be from anywhere, group 3, Pennsylvania, etc. 

Q. It would be brought up in boat to that spot?—A. Yes. If people ha 
the facilities to bring it by boat. z : 

Q. However, it would be from San Francisco and Los Angeles?—A. Yes, 
believe it would come from San Francisco or Los Angéles, or some of those Pacifi 
Coast ports. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think it is important to have the price on the coast—A. Yes; I ie 
our own prices on the coast, probably the National Petroleum News would giv 
you some information as to what the prices are there, particularly service statio: 
prices and tank wagon prices. I do not believe there is any tank car price pub 
lished there, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Where is that?—A. I was referring to Seattle, Mr. Donnelly. 


The CHAIRMAN: The committee would like you to go into the question of : 
supplying gasoline to fishermen. . 


Witness: Yes, we will be glad to do that. We sell fishermen gasoline, both 
coasts at exactly the same price that we sell to the wholesaler. I believe fisher 
men, though, are usually a little hard up for money, and they probably have — 
to depend to be financed by the fishing supply houses, who probably charge them 
a few extra cents a gallon for carrying charges. But our price to the fisherme) 
is exactly the same price as we charge to any large distributor, 20 cents a gal 
in the Maritime provinces, and 19 cents per gallon in Vancouver. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you give me the price at which you are selling oS fisherm 
to-day?—-A. Nineteen cents. 

Q. On the west coast?—A. At Vancouver, 19 cents. 

Q. Tank wagon prices?—A. Tank wagon or barrel price to retailers, anc 
the fishermen get the same price. / 

Q. Fishermen are able to buy gasoline at Seattle at a very much lo 
price than that?—A. No doubt they can, Mr. Chairman. Prices in Seattle 
are very very low. I say, they are having a price war there pretty nearly ev’ T 
day or so, and no doubt the fishermen get the benefit of the price war. 
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; t Vancouver you say 19 cents per barrel to the fishermen and on the 
east coast it was what?—A. Twenty cents per gallon, yes, sir. 
i my Now, this zoning system you speak of, you might just clear that up. 
e for instance in the province of Saskatchewan, how many zones have you 
that province?—A. I have got the figures right here, Mr. Bothwell. We have 
five zones in the province of Saskatchewan, ranging from 224 cents per gallon 
to 263 cents per gallon, 224, 234, 244, 254 and 263. 
Q. Now, would you be good enough to take the different towns in Saskatche- 
nm. Take for instance a town— —A. I have a lot of them. 
_ Q. Take for instance, the town called Cadillac. 
_ The Cuamrman: That is the name of a car, not a place. 
_ The Wirness: Where is that, Mr. Bothwell. 
Mr. BoTHwe.u: Straight south of Swift Current. 
Mr. DonnELLy: On the Weyburn-Lethbridge line. 


The Witness: Well, the price at Regina is 234 cents. I have not the 
ce for Cadillac. 


fe by Mr. Bothwell: 
~ Q. You have not got Cadillac? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Have you got Assiniboia?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. What zone is that in? It is south of Moose Jaw—A. I am sorry I 
ave not those prices. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


~~ Q. What I want to get at Mr. McNeil, is this. You have a different price, 
for instance, in Swift Current and Cadillac, both equidistant from the— —A. 
If they are different I would say, Mr. Bothwell, that the freight rate from the 
-mid-continent field would be higher to one point than the other, either mid- 
continent or Montana. It depends on the rates from the mid-continent field 
or Montana; if they are the same from the mid-continent field I would say 
the prices would be the same in a general way. 

— Q. Can you give me some idea of the territory comprised in those five 
zones? ; 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Give us the Regina zone; where does it start?—A. The Regina zone is 


cents. | ’ 
Q. What territory does it take in?—A. I would say it would take in 


ate from the mid-continent field there, and that is the way that those zones 
are made up, and grouped. They have relation to the difference in freight 
rom one zone to the mid-continent field, and another zone to the mid-continent 
pie 
_ By Mr. Bothwell: 


~Q. Doesn’t it strike you as unfair that you can buy gasoline a cent cheaper 
district in which it is more difficult to get freight into than you can in 
er zone?—A. I would not think it would be strange at all, Mr. Bothwell. 
a fact that some of the southwestern Saskatchewan territory is supplied 
Montana, where there is a different set of rates altogether, and much 
rer prices, that is equivalent to group 3— 


% 


é 


‘down. 
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Q. How is it supplied from Montana, if you cannot get gas 1 
Montana except at a higher price than you are producing?—A. That 
point. We would supply it from there if we did not have a refinery at C. 
and that is exactly where it would come from. 

Q. Do you know of Brock in Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can buy gas there two cents cheaper than you-can in Swift Curre 
which is on the main line of the C.P.R. Why is that?—-A. I say if it is a f 
it has a relation to the freight rates. The freight must be less to Brock th 
Swift Current. Se” 

Q. From the mid-continent field?—A. Yes, sir. That is the way the pric 
are based. a 

Q. The freight rate from mid-continent field may bear no relation to the 
freight rate from Regina to those points?—A. Quite so. If we have no refineries - 
at Regina, it would have to come from the mid-continent or Calgary, or F 
William or somewhere. The Saskatchewan people get the benefit of the pa 
roll of the plant there at Regina. The Regina refinery was never put there 1 
supply the zone near Regina at all; it was put there to supply the zones: 
far as it could do it ec onomically, compared with other refinery points. 

Q. How do you arrive at those prices that you fix? For instance, you sa 
to-day the price at Regina is——A. It is 23.50. 

Q. It is 234 tank wagon at Regina. How do you come to fix that particul 
price, 234 cents?—A. I would say that the pri¢e was fixed at Regina on pur 
chased shipments, before we had a refinery at Regina at all. 

Q. Are you the man who fixes prices?—A. I fix the relation of one dis 
to the other, the board of directors decides to change the prices. 

Q. How is that price arrived at for Regina?—A. I would say the diffoken 
of that 34 cents at Winnipeg was established before there was any refinery 
Regina at all, when we were importing gas from the mid-continent field, a 
that is the way your competitor has to do to-day, and you have to meet co 
petition. 

Q. You have changes in Regina. You have changed the prices in Re i 
from time to time?—A. Yes. = 

Q. You have not maintained that 235 cents?—A. It has changed as crude 
oil changed. Crude oil goes up and down, and that 234 cents is peg, u 


Q. What price would crude oil have to be, what change in the price o 
crude oil would make one cent difference in a gallon of gas?—A. ‘Mr. — y 
can answer that question better than I can. os 

Mr. McCuoskey: Approximately twenty cents a barrel in the price af 
crude. 

By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. A difference of 20 cents in the price of a barrel of crude will sed 

difference of one cent a gallon in gas? re 


Mr. McCrosxey: Approximately, yes. 
Q. That will apply throughout all your oil plants in Canada? 
Mr, McCuosxey: More or less. 


The Wirness: As those crude changes occur, the prices are generally re ra 
or declined to that extent. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Can you tell me how the price of the original product before you star 
a plant, would make a fluctuation in the crude——A. It was based on the ¢ 
of the material that we imported from the mid-continent field, plus a r 
of profit. We had to buy it there at whatever price we could ‘buy it, br 
into this district there, and sell it on the basis of our cost, plus a reas 
profit. That established the relation of prices that are there 'to- -day. 
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as By Mr. Bothwell: 

—Q. I would like to get how you are fixing those prices?—A. You have to 
ge prices to meet competition, even if crude prices do not change. You 
to protect your investment, and meet competitive prices. 

Q. Now, you produce, we are told, some 712 different products. How do 
ou fix the price of gasoline out of those products. That is, if we understand 
rom Mr. McCloskey, you say that you figure your cost of producing from 
e realization you have, out of all your products.—A. Yes. 

ir EQ: And gasoline bears a certain proportion of the total costs. How do you 
a: rive at that proportion?—A. You arrive at that by competition. If we were 
ompeting with gasoline, that would establish that price. 

_ Q. Well now, you have got up against competition and have abandoned 
for the fixing of prices?—-A. No, we have not; we never could. 

_-Q. What -you are doing is this. You are maintaining your prices, and 
ng governments prevent competitidn. —A. To make it profitable. 

Q. You are raising your prices and lowering your prices according to the 
costs of crude?—A. In a general way yes, and competition. 

—Q. What I want to get at is, how you fix originally your cost of gasoline at 
4 cents a gallon. The way you do it would be this, as near as I can under- 
stand from the evidence of Mr. McCloskey and yourself, Mr. McNeil. You 
ompute your costs of manufacturing those different products from what you 
realize out of the products? 


Mr. McCuosxkry: That is correct. 


‘ By Mr. Bothwell: 
Bae: You originally fix those costs on those various articles by reason of the 
mpetition that you had? 
_ Mr. McCuoskey: Fix the selling price. 
__ Mr. BorHwe.u: According to competition. 
‘Mr. McCuoskety: Yes. 


-. By Mr. Bothwell: 


— Q. Now, it comes to the stage that you are not able to compete with a 
foreign producer of gasoline for some reason or other. One reason you have 
ven is that there was in the United States a gasoline war. Well, I guess, there 
is a gasoline war on, but I tell you I do not think it accounts for all the differ- 
nce in prices?—A. There is this tax evasion and distress gasoline of companies 


Q. Since you had to abandon fixing of prices on the basis of competition, 
have apepied voeer method of fixing your prices; that is, you are fixing 


pine to the ae of crude? 
Q. What I want to get at is this, how you find under that method of com- 
oe what the proper Sie of a ent of gasoline is at zoos barat hai 
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Q. —factor. It may be gasoline is at the right price, and Iubrica 
is twice too high. There must be some way of arriving at the cost of producin 
those different products?—A. Well, Mr. McCloskey will get you that. ee 

Mr. Howarp: May I say this, Mr. Chairman, before I’put a question. Fror 
the evidence that has been brought out, we have learnt at this stage, as I see i 
that the price of gasoline’ in Canada is regulated on the basis of the cost of the 
raw material, plus charges that go with it and different profits, and legitima 
profits on the amount of shares. Now, I do not think there is any question abou 
that as being a fair way to compute it, but on the other hand you realize th 
is not the way that most businesses are carried on at the present time in Canad. 
Take for instance the lumber business. The lumber business, the cost to-da 
probably $25 a thousand, and he is selling lumber at $15 a thousand, a difference 
of $10 below the cost. In other words, he has to meet the conditions as they are. 
The bank situation is the same way, cotton the same way, and the farm the sam 
way. It does not make any difference if the cost of the production of the stee: 
is 7 cents a pound, he can only get 4 cents for it at the market. Now, it seem 
to me that we are altogether wrong in getting at this in this way. If we establis 
the basis that the Imperial Oil have the right to fix their price to the consumer 
in Canada on the price of gasoline, on the cost of their raw materials, plus their 
collection charges, and the pipe line charges, plus taking it to the refinery, and 
the cost of refining and the by-products that come out of that, putting money | 
back, and then their distribution costs, their jobbers’ profit, their retailers’ profit, 
and then the profit legitimate on the ‘capital stock of the company, and that is 
the consumer’s price, well, we may as well stop here, as far as I can see. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. In other words, if I might just finish that, there might be, out of those 
712 products, 700 of them that were losing money, and they are adding the loss 
of those commodities on to gasoline and lubricating oil. a 


Mr. Howarn: In other words, we are singling out the oil and gas Indusval 
in Canada and placing it on a basis, as far as the consumer is concerned, that 
is contrary to all rules of ordinary trade, and to the detriment of the consumer 
in Canada. There’is no question about that. 


Mr. DonneE.Ly: I understood Mr. McCloskey to say, the other day, fog 
example, he would get something like 40 per cent of gasoline out of crude oil. » 


Mr. Boruwe tu: Fifty-one. a 

Mr. Donnetty: I thought he said 40. I thought he said 60 per cent of the 
profit was made out of gasoline. 

Mr. McCuoskey: Sixty per cent of the cost is applied to gasoline. 


ae 
Mr. Howarp: Take the town of Sherbrooke, the standard price of gasoline = - 
is 324 cents at the pump. We are 34 miles from the American boundary line. 
You can drive across the boundary line on a concrete highway, 34 miles, fill up — 
your car with any amount of like at 164 cents a gallon. Now, that means the 
Canadian consumer is paying a deeenre over the American consumer on a 
other side of the line, within 34 miles, of 16 cents a gallon. 


Mr. McCuoskey: Sixteen cents, the same gallon? 


Mr. Howarp: I am not quoting those figures to show the spread in prices 
at all. Supposing we wanted to do justice to the Canadian consumer. Yt 
know that we can go into the markets of the world to-day and buy gasoli 
from Roumania, from Turkey, and from certain countries that you know 
and bring it in in tank steamers to the city of Montreal, and reduce the price 
of gasoline in Canada to practically the price that it is distributed in t 
United States, except 25 cents duty. I do not think we are acting fairly with 
our consumers. 


Poe 
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(cCuosxey: You would not have any oil industry in Canada. 
Howarp: All right. We will not have any lumber industry in Canada 
ings go on the same as they are to-day. Why should not the same thing 
apply to the oil industry. Why should the oil industry not take its chance with 
he rest of us. 

_ Mr. McCuosxey: You mentioned farm products. Does the farmer get no 

ubsidy from the government? 

; ane Howarp: Subsidy? I do not think he gets any more than the Imperial 
does. 

Mr. McCiosxry: What about his wheat? You say he does not get as 
much as the Imperial Oil does? He got a bonus on wheat. 

Mr. Bornwe.u: He did one year. 
Mr. McCioskrey: Why should an oil company not have any protection? 


: Mr. Srantey: Mr. Chairman, we are investigating the cost of gasoline, 
_and we are trying to get at the cost of distribution. I would suggest we stick 
to our investigation. 

_ Mr. Howarp: Have you read the resolution carefully, Mr. Chairman? It 
says: “Insofar as the price of gasoline to the Canadian consumer has for some 
ime past been too high that this matter should be referred to the select standing 
ommittee on banking and commerce to investigate and report.” Now, I think 
that if we get down to that section of it, we should find out what you can 
get gasoline in Canada for, by buying it in the open markets of the world, 
regardless of the refineries. Then you will have a true picture before you as 
_ far as the consumer is concerned. 


Mr. Boruwe tu: I think, Mr. Howard, we will have to continue to get at 
those prices, and the methods of distribution. 


fr} 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Your argument is, to sum up the ‘evidence as far as we have got it now, 

and I think it is a matter of conclusion afterwards— 

Mr. Howarp: I do not want the meeting to close without taking up what 

we can buy gasoline for in the open market. 

Mr. Donnetiy: This was worked out by some man in the Department 

of National Revenue. It was not Mr. Breadner, I have forgotten his name, 

but it was worked out for duty purposes under this dumping clause. Now, we 

want that. man here to tell us how he arrived at those prices. We want to 

_ know that. We have to have him here yet. 

Mr. Howarp: That is all right if we will take it into account at a latter 
tage. 

The Cuarrman: There is no disposition to close the enquiry. 

Mr. McCuoskry: May I ask this, are we the only industry in Canada that 
is receiving any dumping protection? 

_ Mr. Howarp: No, I am not referring to that. 

: Mr. McCuosxry: There are many industries in Canada that are receiving 

_ dumping protection. 

Mr. Howarp: There is no doubt of it. 

_ Mr. McCtosxey: There are many industries in Canada that are receiving 

_ protection in that form. 

_ Mr. Perrir: Because of the reduced prices in Roumania, we cannot say 

to the Imperial Oil, you have to come along and meet that price. 


at 


Mr. Boruwetu: I think we had better stick to those prices. 
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Mr. McCuosxry: Just one moment. In connection with the question. — 
you want the people of Canada, the workingmen, to live under the same 
ditions and so forth that the people of Roumania are living and working un 
to produce this gasoline? ae 

Mr. Howarp: We want the Imperial Oil to take their chances in the C 
dian field just as any other legitimate business has to do. ol 

Mr. McCuosxey: Then, you do not care anything for the condition o 
the working people to-day in Canada, as compared with those people of 
Roumania? s 

Mr. Howarp: What about the lumber business? Do you care anything 
about that, or the bankers? Fey 


Mr. McCuoskry: I am asking this question: we have a certain standai 
of living in Canada, that the Roumanian people do not approach. Do yo 
want to put the Canadian workmen on the same standard of living as the 
Roumanian workmen? mee = 

Mr. Howarp: I cannot give you any other answer than what I have 
given you. sig 

Mr. McCuoskey: What is that? 

Mr. Howarp: That you are facing this investigation, and you say tha 
the consumer has now to pay for the price of crude in the open market, plu 
transportation to the refinery, plus the refining charges, plus the delive 
distribution charges, plus your own profit or profit to the jobber, plus your 
profit and your retailer’s, and then the legitimate profit on the capital stock of 
the Imperial Oil. If that is the ease, then there is no use discussing this matter 
any more. The principle is wrong. You have got to do as the other industrie 

Mr. McCuoskry: Why have an industry in Canada at all? x 


By Mr. Bothwell: ee 


Q. I would like to ask you another question. I asked you about Thre 
Rivers this morning. You could not tell where the gasoline is shipped from 
Three Rivers—A. Not off hand; I believe, possibly, from the Montreal refin 
or maybe the Halifax refinery through Levis. fe 
Q. Where does Ottawa get it?—A. Ottawa gets its supply from Mont: 


east. ee 
Q. I presume if you could ship from Montreal to Three Rivers as cheaply 
as you could get it from Halifax, you would likely get it from there?—A. T 
is correct, sir. saa 
Q. Can you tell me why the price of gasoline is three cents higher i 
Three Rivers than in Ottawa?—A. Yes. There is a difference in the freight 
rate to get it to the zone in which Three Rivers is located, as compared with the. 
freight cost to get it to Ottawa. That is the difference. ; a 
Q. A statement was made that where the price was fixed there, you charged 
a Chicago freight rate, from Chicago for instance, to Ottawa, and from Chicago 
to Three Rivers——A. No, it is based on Pennsylvania, the difference in Pennsyl- 
vania rates, Mr. Bothwell. And the price in the Three Rivers zone, you 
probably find, will be just about the same as the difference in the two prices; 
the selling price at Ottawa, Three Rivers and zone, probably would be two cents 
per gallon. That is about the extra freight from Three Rivers zone over the 
freight in the Ottawa zone, based on the Pennsylvania shipment. eo 


singe 


By Mr. Howard: 
Q. From the mid-continent field. 
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Can you give us the freight a Three Seay’ I have got the freight 
r the whole Quebec province, the whole average of the Quebec province 
Pennsylvania as compared with the average in other provinces. 
- Q. That would not exactly get these two points that I wanted—A. Of 

se, Three Rivers is not a zone. Probably it might be the low price point in 
e zone. The zone might take in a place further away, where the extra cost 
a be another cent a gallon. Those zones are averaged, do you follow 
that? | 

po easyer, Pettit : T 


Oshawa than at Hamilton? I eee that-—A. I ohewe you will find 
price at Oshawa is exactly the same as at Hamilton. 
-Q. I paid more——A. Then, probably some retailer is charging a little 
a for profit. 

= I see.. What is the trouble?—A. He is in a different zone. The same 


By Mr. Howard: 


Q. In other words, going back to the question of a moment ago. Take 

hree Rivers, your cost is based on the average cost of crude and the freight 

tes to Three Rivers?—A. That is right. 

4,88 Regardless of the price war?—A. Quite so, Mr. Howard. 

+ -Q. You base your prices according to crude?—A. Quite so, and the turn 
“out of that price according to the 1930 figures, is 1-01 cents a gallon. 


_ Mr. Pertir: May I ask a question right there that I asked some time ago 
f Mr. McCloskey? There is a difference of nine cents per gallon in Niagara 
‘alls, New York, and Niagara Falls, Ontario—A. Of course, that is the whole 
eral question. The American prices are not profitable prices. They are 
erroneous prices, lawless prices. They certainly are not profitable according to 
the evidence submitted by Mr. Ross that these companies are losing millions 
of dollars; that last year they lost millions of dollars as compared with 1928 

1d 1929, normal years. We figure that these American prices are not equit- 
ble prices. We "Somead cannot meet them and make any profit. We would 
ae to close up. 


aby eM Pettit: 


: Q. I am speaking about the price in Niagara Falls, Ontario.—A. It is the 
same as all over the western points. Gasoline in Niagara Falls, Ontario, is at 

the same freight cost as other points in western Ontario, and that is the reason 
the prices are the same. 


By Mr. Spencer: 


oes Does the Imperial Oil pay a duty on American refined oil, for use in 
lending?—A. American refined oil for use in blending? I do not think we 
e any ELEY oil for that purpose. If we imported any refined oil, we 


Mr. eres I presume what you refer to is seaonena gasoline. It 
s not pay a duty. We import very little. 


- pigs Por 
ee 
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By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Now, there was a statement made by Mr. Ross at the opening of 
hearing which I would like you to explain if possible. He says: “ When y 
see a service station and see a price posted up, the natural inference would | 
that is what we get; but we do not get more than eight cents of that price.”— 
A. He probably might have meant that eight cents was net back to the refinery 
I would imagine he would refer to that. I am not sure. Eight cents would get 
back to the refinery, then there would be five cents road tax, and there woul 
be marketing costs, delivery costs, and everything of that kind. 

Q. Just listen to my question. You have quoted your prices on tank cai 
lots at the refinery, or any place else, I guess, in the zone running from 13 
cents to 19-4 cents, which seems to me to be the price that you receive at your 
refinery. I cannot make that coincide with Mr. Ross’ statement that all yo 
get is eight cents?—A. I do not know just how Mr, Ross figured that eight cent 
out at all. 

Q. Now, you allow a difference between the tank wagon and retail price 
of from——A. Three and a half to four cents. s: 

Q. Three and a half to four cents. In Saskatchewan a year ago, I think 
you delivered gasoline around to farms, that is, your agents, at a cent a gallon, — 
for making delivery. Is that correct?—~A. We paid our agents a cent a gallon 
for making deliveries Jast year to the farmer,—the farmer didn’t pay any of the 
cost, he got delivery free. S 

Q. Well, my recollection is 24 years ago, there was a cent a gallon addi- — 
tional charge there-—A. It was a couple of years ago, there was no additional 
charge, we paid the agent the extra cent, and we absorbed that. But last year 
we had the agent collect it from the farmer himself. In other words, the farmer 
paid the cent extra for delivery last year, but he did not do it the year previous. 

Q. Well then, on that gasoline that you have delivered in the country at — 
a cent a gallon, the agent then would be drawing from a cent more, as I see it, 
a gallon——A. That is right, he made the delivery and was paid for that at 
a cent a gallon. A year ago we paid for it, and this year the farmer has paid — 
it. 


Q. Are all agents paid a commission?—A. Ninety per cent of them in the a 
west, in the western prairie provinces, work on a commission. : 
Q. Are these agent paid a commission by you people?—A. Yes, sir. te 
Q. Under those retail profits we spoke of, service station differentials, the 
agents get 14 cents on the gasoline they deliver in a town, then they take the 
out to the farmer, and charge the farmer another cent a gallon from the farmer? 
—A. He gets 34 cents to deliver it to the farmer, and 14 cents for deliveries in 
town. oe 
Q. That is, in stations owned by you?—A. We own all our stations. 
Q. In other stations that sell Imperial Oil that is owned by the agen 
themselves— —A. No. 
Q. —I mean, where these deliveries are made to the farmer—A. They are 
made from our own properties, bulk storage plants. 
Q. Well, referring to the agent who owns his own station, he would be able 
to make a profit i in buying from you of 34 to 44 cents?—A. That is right. We 
would charge him the tank wagon prices. He would make the retailers’ profit 


By Mr. Pettit: 


dependent dealers. e 
Q. Are there many independent service stations?—A. Oh, yes. Every m 
that has got a pump is an independent service station or dealer retailing zi 
gasoline. 
Q. Not under your control?—A. No. 
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ve Spencer: 


. I think we are paying a difference of seven cents a gallon in Alberta? 
“A. No. The retail prices in the city of Calgary, and the city of Edmonton, 
are three and one-half cents a gallon above the tank wagon price. That is 
at we sell it for at our own service stations. 

Q. The retailer would be getting a rake-off?—A. Probably in some localities 
ere the oil companies have no service stations, they may qoeape: a little extra. 
The oil companies do not cash in on that, though. 


By Mr. Pettit: 

@: The price to the consumer is equal in all the different zones. Take one 
‘ particular zone, the price to the consumer from all service stations is the same? 
—A. Yes. We sell to the farmer, by the way, gasoline and kerosene at the same 
price as we sell to the dealer. The farmer in the western United States—Muinne- 
sota and north Dakota—pays the retail price for gasoline and kerosene which is 
two to three cents a gallon higher. Those comparisons that have been made in 
the press of prices at the service stations, show quite a large discrepancy, but if 
you compare the prices that we charge the farmer for gasoline in the western 
_ provinces, with the prices that they have to pay in North Dakota and Minnesota, 
there is very little difference between them if you convert gallonage and allow for 
the difference in freight. 


Mr. DonNeELLY: Some of them I know in my own district are crossing the 
line and bringing gasoline in and paying the duty. 
The CHairmMAN: And the exchange? 

Mr. Donnetty: That was last year; of course, I don’t know what they are 
doing now. 
Witness: Practically the only difference there is in the price of gasoline in 
‘the western provinces to the farmer compared with North Dakota and Minnesota 
is the difference in freight between the mid-continent or Texas field to those cities 
_ and the corresponding points in Canada, a difference, I think, about three cents 
a gallon to half a dozen points where the prices are compared. af 
Mr. McCioskxry: What location was that? 
_ Mr. Donnetty: Right along central Saskatchewan. 
Mr. McCioskry: Well, the situation in respect to some of those refineries 
in Montana is this: they had a considerable number of products, like fuel oil 
which was made for the railroads—they were running primarily for fuel oil, and 
they had a very good profit on those products. Now, there was a certain market 
djacent to the refineries in the United States for gasoline, which was produced 
from that operation, and a that they have not looked for an outlet for 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. What connection has your company with companies that operate the 
ae oil fields?—A. Mr. McCloskey will answer that. 


Mr. McCuoskry: That was all put in the evidence by me the other day. 


= We have no connection with those fields except with our crude oil fields in South 
: America. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. Mr. McNeil, you say there is a charge of 33 to 43 cents a gallon, a service 


ts Q. And there are a few retailers of gasoline oe your gas, who are not on 
remises pase belong to you?—A. Yes. 
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Q. When you sell to an independent distributor, you fix the price = 
he shall sell?—A. Absolutely no, no such thing, Mr. Bothwell. We charge 
a tank wagon price for gasoline, and he can give it away if he wants to. No s s 
to it at all. 


the price and interferes with our buses in a general way, “we would absolut 
refuse to sell him, if he interfered with our other business. 
Q. That was the reason you refused to sell gasoline to the Mercury servi ¢ 
station at Oshawa. last year?—A. Possibly it would be; I do not know the 
circumstances of that. But if he was down there and disturbed the trade in 
the city of Oshawa, and all the other dealers in Oshawa issued an ultimati 
that if we supplied gasoline to him they would take their business somewh: 
else, we would absolutely refuse to sell him in that case. Our policy previo 
to this year has been that we would sell him in any case, and take a chance 
the demoralization of our business, for the reason that we thought it woul 
illegal to refuse him. But we have some further legal advice that it would be. 
legal to refuse him, and since we received such advice we would refuse to 
any man if it interfered with our business. So, we have done that since ae first 
of the year. er 
Q. How do you fix that retail spread of 34 to 4 cents?—A. Well, fet is. othe 
based on the size of the town, Mr. Bothwell, whether the consumption is low 
and whether the service station gallonage is high. We feel that an operat 
should have a little larger margin where his turnover is small, than where the 
volume is greater. os 
(. The agent would get the same commission, it doesn’t matter where he is 
whether in the prairies in the city of Toronto, he gets 14 cents a gallon—s 
Of course, agents in a general way do not retail gasoline, Mr. Bothwell, th 
are just simply wholesale distributors for it, on commission. 
Q. I am speaking of the service men— —A. He is allowed 33 to 4 cen 
he pays us tank wagon price, and he in turn re-sells it at retail fea 34 to 
cents above what he pays for it. 
Q. I understood you to say you allow your agents 14 cents a gallon? 
Those are wholesale distributing agents, nothing to do with retail serv. 
station trade, Mr. Bothwell. Our agent really delivers the goods to the ind 
pendent service station—he has nothing to do with the retailing of it—he just 
gets 14 cents commission on the delivery. 
Q. From your tanks?—A. From our tanks. 
Q. To your service stations?—A. No, to other dealers. 
Q. What allowance is made for that which goes to your own ste 
—A. If it is delivered to our own station, by a commission agent, he would 
the same rate per gallon, 14 cents. It would have nothing to ee with 
retail price: 
Q. I am coming to this; I do not know whether a fellow is me your 
plant, or whether he is running his own, but I am taking the case of a i) 
Current. You have your tanks there?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have your agent?—A. Yes. : 
Q. And there is, for instance, the Great West Implement Company 
Yes, sir. 
'O. They sell your gasoline. The agent in Swift Current, wheter 
paid by salary or commission, I don’t know— —A. Probably paid by ee 
am not sure, though. 
Q. When that gasoline is delivered to the Great West— —A. Yes. 
Q. They sell it for a profit of 34 to 44 cents a gallon?—A. I would 
so, yes, if that is the retail price established there, yes. He would d 


that himself, that particular man. 
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Ww, y run service stations of your own, do you not?—A. Yes, sir. 
vw do you pay the men in your service stations?—A. We pay them 


y- 
F salary ?—A. Yes, those that we pened ourselves. 
Q. You derive a profit, then, on the gas you sell. You take as profit the 
to 4 cents a gallon, paying your costs of the service station?—A. Quite so, 
pay wages. 
_ The Cuarrman: Gross profit. 


By Mr. Howard: 
es een the same as anybody else?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


OQ: ‘That is throughout the whole country ?—A. They are— 
_ Q. Three and a half to four cents?—A. Yes, that is quite right, sir. We 
lave our own service stations. 
____ Q. How do you arrive at that particular figure, 33 cents?—A. We feel 
that the operator cannot make any money if it is any lower. He has to pay 
ages, to pay light and heat and paint, and all the expenses in connection with 
mning an oil retail business. 
_Q. Have you any particular service station that you have in mind when 
u figure it at that amount, and show your costs and so on? I would like to 
now what ratio of profit you are making on this 34 to 4 cents a gallon?— 
I do not think we are making very much, if any. 
- Q. Of course, I think that you are not, but I would like to know what 
_ you are making, if anything —A. We realize a little less than our tank wagon 
price, and if we pay operating expenses of a service station, sometimes we have 
take a little less than the tank wagon price, and where we have a station 
which the gallonage is down and small as well, we may net somewhat less 
than our wholesale price; but on the average we come out pretty close to the 
wholesale price, probably we may be out a half a cent a gallon or so. 
Q. If that is the case then, you-are not making a profit there?—A. Not a 
retail profit. 
Q. You are getting the wholesale price?—A. That is correct. 
Q. Which means that the independent man cannot exist?—A.I don't 
He can buy gasoline at tank wagon price. 
EO: Ti you do not make any profit on a service station, the independent 
man I do not suppose can run it any more efficiently than you ca A. Some- 
mes they do. They do not give the service that we give and probably work 
longer hours, and don’t pay as good wages. He works himself, and if he gets 
: in. ea a where there is a fairly good market, he can make money at that 


ms : By Mr. Donnelly: 
a. In some of those little towns out through the country, your own man 


one He is responsible for the oil that gets in there?—A. Yes. 

Q. He has to sell it and do the collecting?—A. Sometimes, unfortunately. 

_ Q. He has handled it for you people last year and the year before?—A. 

are $5,000,000 out there that he didn’t get last year. 

ea Phat was not his fault, because you people decided to give credit your- 
ves ast Kae Before that he was responsible for it?—A. Quite so. 
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Q. He gets 14 cents?—A. On a gallon, yes. 

Q. On the other hand, if you have a man there selling it out and del r 
it in tank wagons, he gets a rake-off of four cents. It looks like quite a spreac 
to me.—A. Those fellows who are operating on a four cent margin, that is on 
the retail, do not operate tank wagons at all, they just supply car owners in sma 
quantities. However, this agent of ours, as I said, gets 14 cents for i 
delivery, and 24 cents when he takes it outside his town. It is s not the 


class of pian at all, Mr. Donnelly. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you give credit on gasoline?—A. We have given it, unforienalte 
to the farmers in the last two or three years. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. This man looking after your tanks, he has a wagon, tank wagon?—A. Yi 
Q. He puts his gasoline into it, and he hauls it out and sells it te ae 
people?—A. Well, he does it for our account. 
Q. He delivers it in 400 gallon lots or so, and he gets 14 cents to 25 cel 
commission.—A. The retailer gets 34 to 4 cents, whether in 5, 3, 2or1 gallon l 
to car owners. 
Q. I am talking about tank wagon, the difference between a tank car ee < 
a tank wagon.—A. I thought you said between tank wagon and service station : 
prices. 
Q. No, the tank car. These men get gasoline in tank car, and they sell i 
in tank cars. They take it out in tank wagons, and deliver to the service stations 
They get 14 cents commission for handling it in a tank car, and delivering it to 
the service sition, they get four cents—A. Yes, he does, but I mean he can buy 
it in tank cars cheaper than he can in tank wagons. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. That means, then, in other words, from the tank to the service station 
they make a turnover of four cents, and then from the service station the com 
mission on a gallon to the cars nets him another 24 cents——A. That is about it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now gentlemen, it being one o’clock, we shall now adjourn 
sine die. 


Committee adjourned. . eee 
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e Committee convened at 1030 a.m., adjourned at one o’clock and 


onvened at 4 p.m.—Mr. Matthews presiding. 
vipa 
Members present: Messrs. Arthurs, Bothwell, Campbell, Donnelly, Ganong, 


Millan, Matthews, McGibbon, Perley, Smoke, Stanley, Willis. 


John ‘Irwin, President; L. A. Brooks, Comptroller; J. A. Wales, Vice- 
esident and Director; John Pritchard, General Sales Manager; Mr. Choyce 
nd other officers of the McColl- Frontenac Oil Co. Ltd., were in ‘attendance. 


a i 


_ Mr. Aimé Geoffrion, K.C., appeared as counsel for the Company. 


fficers of the Company, Messrs. Irwin, Brooks, Wales and Pritchard, were 
ally called, sworn and examined. 


everal of the witnesses offered corrections to the evidence taken at a 
vious meeting and agreed to file certain statements asked for but not 
ently available. 


Mr. MacMillan moved that all distributing and refining companies be 
ae to submit like statements to those required of the companies named 
in the concluding paragraph of the Subcommittee report dated March 22, 1932. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. Pettit moved that a statement be required of other oil companies 
ng the nationality of the stockholders and the amount of their share 
ings. 


Motion carried. 


pike morning session, upon motion duly made and carried, the Chairman 
nstructed to apply to the House for leave to sit while the House is sitting. 


The Committee adjourned till Tuesday, April 5, at 10.30 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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and value of product refined. (6) The relation of such cost to the S 
price in points in Saskatchewan and Alberta and the differentia 
prices as between zones covering incidentally the matter of freight rates, 
for instance on tank car shipments to Biggar price charged is the same 
whether cars from Regina or Calgary refineries. (7) Enquiry into grow 
three rates made applicable to Saskatchewan and operation thereof at a 
points in Western Saskatchewan, although lower freight rate from soure: 
of supply namely Alberta. (8) The justification for these rates bein 
allowed to set the Saskatchewan consumers should not have the benefi 
of price as from the refinery at Regina. (9) Cover fully the matter of fue 
oils and distillate and the cost and selling price thereof as well as lubri 
cants generally. 
(Signed) <A, C. Stewart, 
Minister of Highways. 


Telegram. 
To Hon. A. C. Stewart, 
Minister of Highways, 
Regina, Sask. 
Marcu 23, 1932 


Reply your wire twenty-third stop McCloskey and committee audit- 
ors working on Imperial books will not be recalled till audit complete in 
two or three weeks see proceedings and evidence of twenty-second mailed — 
you yesterday stop questions in your wire will be put at McCloskey next — : i 
attendance if not already covered. a 

(Signed) -A. A. Fraser, . 
Clerk of Banking Committee. 


Letter. ad 

Marcy 26,1932. 9 _ = 

To Hon. A. C. Stewart, 2 

Minister of Highways, 
Regina, Sask. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to confirm receipt of your lettergram of the 23rd 
inst., respecting the enquiry into gasoline prices presently being made by 
the Banking and Commerce committee. I replied by wire of the 23rd as 
follows :— 
Reply your wire twenty third. McCloskey and committee auditors 

working on Imperial books will not be recalled till audit complete in 

two or three weeks see proceedings and evidence of twenty second 
mailed you yesterday. Questions in your wire will be put at McCloskey _ 
next attendance if not already covered. 
: You will note the trend of the enquiry from the printed proceedings 


and evidence sent you. Early in the proceedings it became apparent that i 
the determination of details of costs of the Imperial Oil Co. would entail — 
time and expense not at the disposition of the committee. Furthermore it 
would not be politic to single out any one company and an exhaustiv 
audit of all the large companies is more than the committee is prepared 
to undertake. Consequently the procedure set out in the subcommittee 
report of the 22nd, was agreed upon. 

The Sarnia and Halifax refineries were selected as more or less typical © 
of all the Imperial Company refineries and as being most easily approached 
by way of audit. Distribution practice and costs of the Imperial ar 
given in Mr. MeNeil’s evidence and I anticipate the other companies will 
likewise be examined. At the moment I do not know, what if any 


tee eo 


a 
ata 
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erestiea tier will - made, Retaine the report of the auditors, but will 
keep you informed. I am ‘forwarding additional copies of No. 5 printed 
Proceedings and Evidence. 


Signed, 
Clerk of Banking and Commerce Committee. 


Mr. CampseLu: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, about the simplest way out 
of this is to have the committee discuss the matter with some representative of the 
mperial Oil Company to see if Mr. McCloskey will be prepared to go to Regina 
nd testify before the committee there. It seems to be a local ‘matter, and 

t is felt, and I think there is some justification for it, that there is a distinct 
discrimination against the residents of Saskatchewan. I have known oil refined 
in Regina to be shipped past us into Manitoba and sold there for two cents less 
than it is sold in Saskatchewan. That is what they are trying to get at. 

The CuHairMAn: The time to get that was at the last meeting of the com- 

“a mittee when the cost of distribution on the part of the Imperia! Oil was discussed 

and the officials of the Imperial Oil were here ‘and ready to give evidence on these 

matters. 

a Mr. Donne ty: I understood the Imperial Oil to tell us when they were here, 

that they were going to Regina to give evidence on the investigation there, and 

_ the cost of distribution in the province of Saskatchewan would be taken up there 

at that investigation. That is a part of their field of operation.» I thought that 

is what they were doing, investigating the cost of distribution in Saskatchewan. 

fi I do not think we should take up their work. 

‘Mr. McGrsson: They have no power to call them. 

Mr. MacMiian: Mr. Ross went to Regina and gave evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: The officers of the company have been giving evidence in 

Regina. You will see in the evidence they said they were going to Regina a few 

_ days after one of the meetings here. 

Mr. MacMrizan: Of course, Mr. Ross perhaps is not familiar with the 

_ distribution costs and the refinery costs. He stated that here on the first day. 

: Mr. Donne.iy: Mr. Chairman, they have a refinery at Regina. They can 
call the officials of the refinery at Regina to give evidence. 

Mr. Camppeiu: No, they cannot. All they can call are the officials of the 
refinery at Regina. They cannot call the higher officials of the Imperial Oil 
Company to tell about distribution in Canada. The province of Saskatchewan 
has no jurisdiction outside of its own boundaries. That is the point. The iocal 

_ officers may not have that information. 

Phe CHAIRMAN: Have they no power in Saskatchewan to subpoena these 


Mr. Campsei: Not outside the province. 
The CuHarrMANn: I remember distinctly Mr. Ross saying they were going to 
Regina to give evidence. 

Mr. Donnetty: Mr. Ross said they were going, and that they were sending 
_ the officials out there. 
Mr. CampBetu: Mr. Ross went out himself in a plane. 


“Mr. MacMit1an: The men in charge of the western refinery can give 
evidence. 

‘Mr. McGipson: Let us get this point clear. Did I understand Mr. Fraser to 
ay that the committee in Saskatchewan can subpoena the officials of the Imperial 
Oil from here? 


ox ‘The Crerk: I am of the opinion they can. 
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Mr. CaMpBELL: I do not believe they have any “jurisdiction outs! 
province. 


Mr. McGisson: The lawyers here ought to be able to tell us. - 
Mr. Georrrion: If the company is there, the officials of that company 


be forced to give the information. The company will be told to find the i 
mation for the committee. 


Mr. McGreson: That ought to be satisfactory. 


Mr. BorHwe u: I think possibly the misunderstanding has arisen ae 
Mr. McCloskey giving evidence here. Possibly when the Imperial Oil w 
requested to give evidence in Regina, they replied that Mr. McCloskey was 
Ottawa. Well, he is not here now; he is available to go to Saskatchewan 
they want him. Z = 


The Cuairman: I do know Mr. Ross stated in his evidence that they ¥ we ee 
appearing in Regina to give evidence before the committee there._ 

Now, gentlemen, I think we shall proceed. I understand the MeColl 
Frontenac are ready to give us information we asked from them. _ 

Mr. Grorrrion: I appear for the McColl-Frontenac. We are here oath all 
the heads of the different departments. If you tell us what you want to know a 
we will give it to you from the man who knows, but before that, I should like 
put Mr. Irwin in the box to correct certain inaccuracies or mistakes in resp 
to capitalizatian of the company, and then I shall put in Mr. Brooks, because 
he is to give you the figures you asked last time, but before putting these gentle 
men in the box to be questioned by you, I should like to make this application 
on the resolution that was passed on the 22nd of March, or rather a report.of the 
sub-committee which was approved on the 22nd of March, where our company, — 
the Imperial Oil Company and the British American Oil Company were called 
upon to provide the statements in the form you prescribed, of our cost anc 
selling factors. Of course, we appreciate that must be given; but we do not like — 
to do it on account of our competitors getting it. We fully appreciate we cannot — 
ask to be excused, but we would ask to make this application which I hope yo 
will think is a reasonable one. We should like, since we have disclosed thes 
elements to our competitors that as a compensation our competitors be alsc 
asked to do the same thing. In other words, we know we must publish certai 
information that our competitors would like to have; we know we cannot refus 
to do so, because it is part of your inquiry, but we suggest, gentlemen, that it 1 
only fair that other companies should not get that without giving us hee same — 
thing in return. : 


Mr. Donne.tty: What page is that? 


Mr. Georrrion: It wil be found just a page 174. We are being com- 
pelled to disclose something that is not generally disclosed to competitors. T: 
is what we are being asked - “That synonymous with this investigation by the — 
auditors into the aforementioned cost and seni factors of the Imperial Oil 
Limited, they secure from British American Oil Co., Limited, and from MeC 
Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, statements in such form as ‘will render pract 
able a comparison of the relative costs and selling prices of the three corporatior 
thus offering means of disclosing any major variations without entailing th 
additional expense of investigating the smaller oil companies operating 
Canada.” All we ask is that we be given equal treatment with those oth 
companies, because there you have limited the order to the British Americ. 
the Imperial Oil, and ourselves. All we want is that they be ordered to oe 
the same statement that we are called upon to prepare. 


Mr. BorHwewu: In speaking of your competitors, Mr. Gofirion, . 
companies do you include? ; 


ay. What i sugcest is not that they be summoned to testify, 
be asked to give the information that we are called upon to give. If 
‘a request to them, that is to say, ask all those companies to file a 
like us, that is what I want. It will just be practically a circular letter 
t you will need to send out. As I read thai resolution, you are going to make 
ir igation of the Imperial Oil Company, and then you are going to ask some 
those se companies, including ourselves, to file a statement of a form that will 
YW you to ) make a comparison of our business with that of the Imperial Oil. 
atin ns is that the same statement be asked of the others. That will be 


aa have given the Canadisn Oil and the North Star, the SI hell Oil ed 
al. 

‘RWI: Shell, Sun, and Cities Service and Supertest. 

Mr. ea EnON: The Shell Company, the Sun Company and the Cities 


The resolution of the sub- committee acl: “Th at. syno- 
with this investigation by the auditors into the aforementioned cost 
ling factors of the Imperial Oil, Limited, they secoure from_ British 
can Oil Co., Limited. _and from McColl Frontenac Oil Co., Tumited, 


sts and selling prices of the three corporations, thus eee means of dis. 
B.-any oe variations Adel entailing additional glaawee of 


. DonneELLY: The ret wad of No. 5. 


1¢ CHAIRMAN: We are editing the books of the Imperial Oil, and we have 
them to file statements, that is all. If you change that, then you will 
0 go in and audit the books of all the companies. 

r. Gporrrion: I am asking that where we are asked to file a statement, 
yetitors be also called upon to file a statement. 


AcMitian: I will make a motion, Mr. Chairman, that parallel state- 
filed by all the distributing and oil refining eer in Canada. 


I (PBELL: - saa ot es 


ee No. a 
RION: That is all I want to guard against. That is what I am 
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Mr. Donnetity: You mean to say, as well as the Imperial Oil Comp n 
the McColl Frontenac and the British American, you want all those other com 
panies, the Shell, The Canadian, the North Star, the Cities Service, and 
Sun to file statements the same as you are called upon to file; that this co 
mittee write to those people and ask them for that statement? 


Mr. GEOFFRION: Yes. 
The CHairMAN: We can do that after we a a report from our wndene 
and after we have found out just what information we want. We can do tha 
afterwards. 
Mr. Greorrrion: No; I simply want to call your attention to it. 
Mr. Boruwetu: IJ think that is a reasonable request, Mr. Chairman, an 
it will give a considerable amount of information to the committee. We ought 
to keep that in mind, so that we will get those figures. ; 
Mr. Grorrrion: Mr. Irwin is the first witness, because of some correctio 
Mr. Campsetu: Mr. Chairman, there is a motion before the committee. — 
The CuarrMan: I did not hear a seconder for the motion. Do you want 
to change the report made by the sub-committee and adopted by this committee 
at the last meeting? “aaa 
Mr. MacMituan: The-motion was that all distributing companies and 4 
refining companies in Canada be asked to file parallel statements. ae 
The CHatrRMAN: Distributing companies and refining companies? 


Mr. DonneE.tLy: Taking the companies we have mentioned, write to a 
and ask them to file statements. 


Mr. MacMiiuan: Yes. 

The CuHarrMANn: What is the pleasure of the committee? 
Carried. 

The CHARMAN: Mr. Irwin. 


JoHN Irwin, called and sworn. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, before I start, I have been 
making a few corrections, and before giving those, I would like to take thi 
occasion to thank you and the members of the committee for the kindness 
extended to me the last time I appeared here. I was suffering greatly wit 
throat trouble, and I assure you J deeply appreciate your consideration. 

Now, on page 66 there was a question asked by Dr, Donnelly,—no, b 
Mr. Bothwell, rather, regarding the number of shares—the question was, “ Ho 
many shares went out that way?? It was referring to the common stock 
which our brokers were selling at that time, four shares of common they wer 
giving with every ten shares of preferred, and I am reported as stating, “ Jus 
one moment; I can give you that. There were 75,000 shares sold; seven an 
a half millions, one quarter of that would be 90,000 shares.” I want to corre 
that. That should be 30,000 shares. For example, if you take 75,000, divid 
it by ten, multiply it by 4, you get 30,000 shares. There was also a questio 
asked me regarding the amount of water that was in the McColl-Frontena 
Company. There is none. I think J endeavoured to cover that point full 
since that time. You have sent your auditor down, and he will present yo 
with a statement. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Just in that connection, we were told when you were here, either b 
yourself or Mr, Brooks, as to the financial set- -up of the McColl- Frontenac, an 
the way that money came in. Have you a statement showing the valuation 
placed on the assets of the McColl Company and the Frontenac Company i 
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ann Blciasdnent before fhe amalgamation?—A. ‘No. What we have 
is a consolidated statement, Mr. Bothwell. 

. Well, we would like to get at the valuations of those two separate com- 
panies before the amalgamation took place. At the time of the amalgamation 
uA u incorporated a company with $7,500,000 of preferred stock, 750,000 of com- 
n stock, and that stock as I understand it, was allotted to shareholders in 
each of the former companies.—A. No. 
 Q. And the stock was sold at a price of $65 a share. Now, what we want 
get at is, what valuation was placed on the assets of the two companies 
vefore they came into a eae! If there is any water that is where we 


33 ment, is a holding company. oe fiscal agents did, as you state, purchase 75,000 
ge - shares of preferred stock at par; they also purchased 500,000 shares of common. 
mo At par? What price?_—A. $100 a share for the Preferred, 500,000 | 
shares of an authorized issue of common stock, 750,000 shares were purchased 
at a price which averaged us $17.75 a share. (See pp. 66 and 67 ante.) Now, 
_ that money took over all of the assets of the Frontenac and all of the assets 
of McColl; so therefore there is no water in the McColl statement, in these 
McColl- Frontenac Oil Company statements. 
- Q. What were these two companies that were amalgamated?—A. Fron- 
tenac Oil Refining Limited, and McColl Brothers. 
Q. McColl Brothers was an incorporated company?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. This amalgamation took place in what year, 1927?—A. 1927. 
_ Q. How were the shareholders of the McColl Brothers paid under this 
agreement ?—A. They were paid $9,750,000 cash by the fiscal agents of the 
McColl-Frontenae Oil Company in money. 
 Q. What was the valuation of their plant, their business, and so forth in 
the statement prior to the amalgamation?—A. That I cannot tell you; but I 
ey you this, that we considered it worth $9,750,000 cash and paid for it in 
cash. 
___ Q. What about the Frontenac Oil Refineries? What were they paid? 
_—A. The Frontenac Oil Refineries were paid by exchange of their common 
ock share for share with the common stock of McColl-Frontenac. 
Q. Do you know -the valuation of their plant——A. I have indicated— 
-Q. —prior to the amalgamation?—A. I have not got that statement here, 
_ but we can— 
— Q. You will have those records, will you not, Mr. Irwin?—A. Yes. 
— Q. Both the McColl Brothers and Frontenac Oil Refineries?—A. No,—one 
moment. I don’t think that I can give you the record of McColl Brothers. We 
ade a purchase of that concern after making a survey of it. We considered 
it was worth $9,750,000. You said McColl, did: you not? You spoke of McColl. 
[ do not see how we can get that. 
_  Q. What you mean is the McColl-Frontenac Oil Company purchased McColl 
Brothers and called the amalgamation McColl-Frontenac?—A. Yes. 
Q. Well, if you can file that statement with us, the Frontenac Oil Refineries, 
we will possibly have to get the McColl Brothers statement from some other 
ource.—A, Well, we can arrange to have that done. 
Mr. Rea Ma: It was an out-and-out purchase——A. It was an out-and- 
purchase. 
% QQ. No stock in the McColl-Frontenac at all? 


Reccay Mr, Pettit: 


-Q. Was there any condition attached to the stockholders of the company 

they would take stock in the amalgamated company?—A. No. 

Q. They were free to do what they liked?—A. Free to do what they liked. 

W eouelt 4 the McColl organization for $9,750,000, and they were out of the 
¢etu e. 
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ae Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Was the stock of the new company any greater eat whatee 1 
for the other company, $9,750,000, which was the valuation of the otffe 
cern, the McColl concern? Ts the common stock of ae new concern 


stock, an eee of stock. Now, was the stock of the McColl Frontenac 
amount outstanding, any greater ase You are referring to the common 
_ Q. Yes, common stock —A. Well now, let me see. 


By Mr. MacMillan: ee 
Q. No par value——A. No par value. At the time of the amalgamation, the 
were outstanding in the Frontenac, 120,485 of common stock, which w 


exchanged share for share for a similar amount of the common stock of 
McColl Frontenac. ‘ 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


(. One hundred and twenty thousand?—A. 120,485. There were one mi! 
bonds outstanding, which MeColl Frontenac bought altogether from time_ 
time at whatever price they could secure them at, and managed to get the le 
$10,000 outstanding of those bonds last year. There were 6,628 shares of the 
preferred stock of Frontenac Oi] Refineries, which was exchanged share for 
share for the McColl Frontenac Preferred. 


By Mr. Bothwell: Pas 
Q. You received $17.75 per share for the common stock sold through 
fiscal agents?—A. It averaged that. ae 
Q. It averaged that?— aN: Yes. sae 
Q. What price did that stock go to about the time or immedi af 
the time of the formation of this new company, the market price?—A. Well, th 
stock during the period of inflation, went as high as forty some odd dollars 
share, but at that time— 
Q. Do you know what your agents, your fiscal aeons sc rei re aah th 
such, received for the stock on which they paid you $17.75 a share?—A. No; 
they will have to answer that question. a 
Q. The figures that Mr. Brooks gave us the other day are correct?—A, 1 
Brooks is here to correct anything in his evidence that does not look right. 
Q. Well, the particular question is this, perhaps you can answer it, 
Irwin; I asked the other day about the earnings per share and divided record | 
for the year ending January 31, 1931. Your preferred stock earned $14.89 p 
share, and you paid, by the way, a dividend on it of $6 per share —A, I do 
understand that. ona 
Q. I am quoting from what purports to be a copy of your annual ee 
of 1931, “consolidated income and surplus account, year ended January 31, 1931 
earnings per share and dividend record; preferred earned, $14.89, paid $6 
I have the 1931 statement with me. No, I do not see that, but I can € 
understand what you mean. The total earnings of the company, if applied 
- the preferred stock alone, would be $14 a share, “but you have got your divi 
on your common stock. << 
Q. I have that here as well—A. If there was no conmmon stock the 
be $14 a share applicable to the preferred? 
Q. No. I will just quote the complete record. ‘Earnings per sh 
dividend record, preferred earned $14.89, paid $6; common earned $1. 
60 cents; times bond interest earned, before depreciation. and after bank inte 


Sig 
‘ 
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% ciation. and. hale Piste, 3-76.”—A. Well, I gather from what 
e ding there—that is not in my report—but I gather what you have 
re, Mr. Bothwell, —the pee are the first consideration, they are the 


, the amount of preferred stock and the amount of common stock.—A. No, 

is what this means. If there was no preferred stock, and there was no 

mon stock, the earnings on the bonds would be four times greater. 

Q. Why would it go in the statement in that way? On the second page you 
see this— —A. I do not know where this statement came from. 


‘he WItNEss: I have never seen it before. 
Sag McG1pn0n: It is likely a broker’s statement. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


_ Q. I am asking you if you can confirm or deny those figures?—A. I can 
ork them out, Mr. Bothwell. If you take your bond interest and deduct it 
m the total earnings and take the amount of preferred stock I presume that 
pee work out to $14. 


iar 


Mr. oe Where did that statement come from; did you make it 


enac company at your annual meeting, a portion of shiek is pees in 
am report. 


The CHAIRMAN: It looks to me like a broker’s statement. 
\ - GEOFFHION ; You take your total earnings and you say you secure your 


f NESS: By our profit. Therefore you can check and apply the amount 
preferred dividends, and what was paid for common dividends, apply 


A ne but that is not done on your preferred. First fediar't bord interest, take 
e balance and you see how many times your preferred dividend is earned. 
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By Mr. Bothwell: 


Bothwell; I could sit down in a quarter of an hour and work it out tes ‘you. Tt 
is not a part of our annual report. I wrote this report myself. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. That is the only way vou can determine the value of the common stock?— S. 

A. Yes. ‘ao aie 
By Mr. Bothwell: "ss 


Q. Can you give us the reserves that have been built up in the McColl 
Frontenac Oil Company since the formation of the company in 1927, year by 
year?—A. Yes. I have not got it right here, but I can get it for you. 

Q. Can you give us a statement of the increase of assets of the McColl 
Frontenac Company since it creation in 1927, year by year?—A. Yes, we can 
do that. 

Q. Can you give it now?—A. I think I know what you are driving at there, 
Mr. Bothwell. There is one part here where you point out we have about ole: 
000,000 increase in assets between 1929 and 1930; is not that right? 

Q. Well possibly —A. I am speaking from memory. If you look at our 
statement for the year 1929, at least 1929 and 1930, you will find that during ~ 
that period we sold $9,765 000 worth of bonds, whieh means that the figure which a 
you brought up last time, you were taking— 

G: A statement over those different years showing your assets and liabilities. 2 
—A. We will be very glad to work it out for you. I was also asked, I think, at — 
the other meeting, how much of a Canadian company the McColl Frontenac . 
was, and would I give a memorandum of the shareholders. I have here a list — 
of the shareholders of the McColl Frontenac Oil Company, 6,302 holding 500,000 — 
shares, distributed as follows: Canadian shareholders 6,011, owning 469 ‘089 
shares; Great Britain, 47 shareholders, owning 8,526 shares; United States, 213 
shareholders, owning 21 ,167 shares; other countries, Switzerland, Germany, Bio 
shareholders, owning 1,218 shares. I think if I might offer a suggestion, Mr. 
Chairman— 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. In other words, of your shareholders, practically 90 per cent are — 
Canadians?—A. 93.8. I think the other companies who follow us should fs : 
asked for the same information, if I might offer a suggestion, sir. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. In other words, in furnishing these statements I would hke you to show 
also the depreciation, that is the amount left after depreciation in each of those 
years.—A. We will be glad to do that. 

Q. I presume you operate in every province in the Dominion?—A. Not as ia 4 & 
as the sale of gasoline in concerned. We do not sell gasoline in Britsh Columbia, 
but in the other provinces we do. 

Q. Do you operate your own service stations?—A. We own a great number 
of service stations, but about 99 per cent of them are operated by others. We 
lease them. : 

Q. Operated by others on lease?—A. Yes, on lease. We lease most of ou 
stations. a 

By Mr. McGibbon: Be, 
Q. What per cent of gasoline do you import?—A. What per cent do we 


import? I would rather have Mr. Wales answer that later on, because, as’ 
matter of fact, the gasoline that we sell, as you gentlemen. understand is 
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we manufacture are’ | in Canada, but a certain amount of casing head 

which has got to be imported to speed up acceleration in cold weather— 

es will have those figures and will be glad to give them to you. I do 


ed before you, but those corrections, sir. 


a he CHarrMANn: Are there any other questions to ask Mr. Irwin. 
_ Mr. Pertit: I would move that the other companies be asked to file parallel 
ments in connection with the number of shareholders and the nationality 


areholders along the same lines as the one just produced. 
_ Mr. MacMitxan: I will second that motion. 


- The Cuarrman: I shall put the motion, but I should like to point out the 

eedure of the committee. The procedure of this committee is in the hands 

e small committee from day to day, and that small committee will see that 

hose matters are brought out. If it is your pleasure, I will put the motion. 
Carried. 

_ Mr, Georrrion: I can offer Mr. Brooks now. 


_ Lesyie Artuur Brooks, recalled. 


The CHairMAN: You have some questions to ask Mr. Brooks in regard 
his former evidence? Mr. Brooks was asked for certain information the 
last time he gave evidence, and that information he is prepared to give now. 

_ The Wirness: The first question was asked by Mr. Hanson at page 53 
of the evidence. He asked for a split of the amount of $997,320.69 which is 
n on the statement that I filed the other day as exhibit “A”, as between 
eciation and other charges. Depreciation is $270,632.63, bad debts 
,437.92, and the balance making a total of $997,320.69 is made up of admin- 


By Mr. Pettit: 
aby: What would the administration charges cover?—A. That is made up 
uss things. It would be very difficult for me to split that further this 


atom { 

By Mr. MacMillan: 
. For instance, one item might be included —A. I don’t think I can answer 
i because I only have totals; I have no details. Then, on page 54 Mr. 


e oil was last year?” That ton has been lee aa our books by 
. Holland of George A. Touche and Company, and I presume will be filed 
th the committee 1 in due course. Possibly Mr. Wales may have some informa- 
on to give you on that this morning. It is really out of my province. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
. One other item there, in connection with the cost per gallon of 2-32 


ne I presume, Mr. Wales will be able to give us details on that?—A. Where 
abt : 


Taio to the a icuinen?” and you gay, The best to us per gallon on ae: 
2-32 cents.” Mr. Hanson’s next question is: “That is very large.” I pre- 
t is a question for Mr. Wales?—A. Might I refer to that statement 
before I answer? Ae that. aoe of 2-32 cents is marketing expenses 
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just quoted of $997,320.69. I have nea up to a certain rere of ‘te 
355.48 which is the equivalent of a -32 cents per imperial gallon. We 
you that now, if you want it. 3 
Q. Yes. JI would like to know how you arrived at that price.- — 
price of 2-32 cents is arrived at by dividing the number of ae 
by $1,343,355.48. eae = 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you take all the service stations and everything into consider 
in this? It is not wholesale prices?—A. Those are the marketing 2 divisio 
expenses, Doctor Donnelly. 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. Would it entail much trouble to classify those sdniiniatetin charge 
you mentioned a while ago under certain headings, without mentioning th 
items?—A. No, I can run down the list. There is advertising, autom: 
expenses, collection expenses, service station expenses, customers’ equip1 
pumps and tanks, insurance, interest exchange charges, light, heat and pow 
legal expenses, maintenance of bulk stations, postage, rentals, salesmen’s au 
mobile expenses, travelling expenses, stationery, marketing salaries and wag 
commissions, telegrams and telephone. 


By Mr. Spencer: 


@. May I ask, what is the policy of your company with regard to real es 
Is it the policy, of your company to buy up all the corner lots you can 
A. I am sorry, that is outside of my province. JI am > 
Gomperalier of the company; perhaps Mr. Irwin can answer that. eo 


Mr. Irwin: I would be glad to answer. No, it is not the policy o 
company to buy a lot of corner lots. Does that answer the question? — 


By Mr. Spencer: 


Q. There seems to be a regular competition between the oil companie 
do that?—A. You have got to have a means of distribution for your gasoli 
You have to take the principal points in Canada, Winnipeg, Toronto 
Montreal, you get more stations in places lke that than in smaller towns. | 
a great number of oil companies in Canada—all of us, are reaching out 
business, therefore we put our facilities in every town where we can 80 
get as much of that business as we can. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


prominent spots. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. How many stations have you in the city of Ottawa?—A, = 
city of Ottawa. 


By Mr. MacMillan: ~ 

Q. I think that this increased ov erhead cost ultimately goes facil a 
consumer, the matter of extravagant competition—A. One of the reasons 

had to spend $9,000,000 was to pay for farilities to get our a and gast 

to the public. 
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publi ill come after it if you establish reasonable prices.—A. If 
public to come after it, believe me, we would not put up any 


your Peitars when ey visited our cee 
u have not got that with you?—A. No, I think Mr. Wales has that. 
ill submit 1t?—A. He will submit that statement. 


eile, and the poate would eet it. All T have with me to-day is 
ment of the cost going into the refinery of the crude. As Mr. McCloskey 
lained to you, there is a difference between the current purchases of one year 
d what we charge to the refinery, due to a carry-over of the inventory from the 
us year. I would be very pleased to file price current crude going to the 
nery. It will vary from the report which you will get from your auditors on 
rrent charges. Is that clear? 

_ Mr. Boruwett: We can get that when Mr, Wales is called, Have you 
hing further? 

/itNess: Yes. On page 56, Mr. Bothwell asked, “Can you 7 us what 
t system is?” referring to our method of establishing our costs. I said that I 
coulc not do that in a few words. That was examined by your aie: when 
they visited our offices. Further down on that page, Mr. Domnelly asked this 
on, “In this price which you give here, in regard to crude, what amount 
rude is taken to make gasoline?” I am recorded here as having said ‘‘Seventy 
cent.” That is incorrect. 1 did not understand the question. I thought you 
referring to the cost per imperial gallon of crude oil and other materials 
ee hased, which 1 is 7.09 cents. Lew ould like to correct that. 


Sate Be re you tell us eae proportion you distribute to the service 
ee. and what percentage you sell in tank car lots? 


cent of our sales ue year were in tank wagon lots; 14.9 per cent in 


m Finve you ie ate of vour tank car lots?—A. No, I have not got that. 
You cannot tell us, for example, at what price you sold in tank car lots 


es 19302—A. No, possibly Mr. Pritchard can sive you that in- 
tion. 


a Ry the ee 

; Have you any further corrections?—A. Yes. At page 60 I was asked 
ecquestion : 
a. What. is the size of your plant in Montreal?” And I replied: 

5,000 barrels a-day, capacity.”” Then Doctor Donnelly asked if that 
asoline and I replied, Yes. That was a misstatement. It is not 5,000 


At age 63 1 mace the statement that we have a bulk a ahon or distributing 
eros. I was wrong. The nearest plant to that is Monasterv. 


oe” - spLecr STA: 


ie Where is Monastery (ae Near ae Caps Meigen herder Vee 

Then Mr. Bothwell asked me to file copies of the employees’ applica 
forms. I have these here this morning and I will file them with the commit 
There is an application form and there is also a record that we keep of ov 
employees. I think that is all the information that I was asked for at the 
session. 


By Mr. MacMillan: 


Q. Where does your gas come from that you sell in western Canada?—A- 
From the Imperial Oil. That is on record. 
Q. From the Regina plant?—A. I don’t know. 


Mr. Wates: The gasoline we bought from the Imperial Oil was bough 
according to our specifications,—made by Imperial Oil according to our specifica 
tion. 


By Mr. Spencer: 


Q. Are you in a position to give the cost of freight?—A. Not beyond dhe 
information that is contained in the statement which the committee already has. 
Q. This question was asked the other day; do you know that it cost 
thousand dollars to take a car of gas from the head of the lakes to centr 
Saskatchewan?—-A. I am afraid I cannot answer that. 


Mr. Grorrrion: Mr. Smith can give you the cost of freight. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you answered all the questions that have remained unanswered and 
made all corrections?—A. Yes. 


Witness retired. 


James A. WALES, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your position with the McColl-Frontenac, Mr. Wales?—A.- 
Vice-President and Director in charge of the operations of the company. The 
operations include the movement of crude, and pipe lines, Marine department, 
refining, traffic and engineering. = 

Q. Have you been with the company since its organization?—A: Since the 
organization of the Frontenac Company. I was managing Girector of the 
Frontenac Company at its organization and I have been with the company and 
the parent company, the McColl-Frontenac Company, ever since. ma 

Mr..Chairman, would you care to have me make any statement at all or 
just answer the questions? I am afraid if I start in on oil business—I have 
lived with it all my life and I am so full of it—I may cover some of the groun 
which has been covered by some of the other witnesses. 

Q. Your company was asked to come here to-day to give evidence as to th 
method and cost of distribution. Perhaps you might say something to th 
committee briefly on your method of distribution—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, M 
Pritchard is gomg to take that matter up a little later: He is vice-president in 
charge of sales. kde 

Mr. BorHwe.u: Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, Mr. Wales is th 
refinery man, and we are starting from there, although the telegram called f 
someone to explain the distribution method; that will come afterwards. At t 
previous hearing of the McColl-Frontenac there were a number of questions in 
connection with the cost of crude and the cost of refining, and that sort of gre 
that could not be answered by either Mr. Brooks or Mr. Irwin. 


The Wirness: Before I start on that, Mr. Bothwell, I have just come up 
from the southwest. That is why I have not been able to appear at any previ 


soe 
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other trips which I make ta the oil country in the United 
i year. | ge sa a gtd “of ae in the oil ae in Texas and 


ide and the Deuieice 4 crude. 

would like to add, however, that on my last visit, that is a month ago, 
[ouston, I had the opportunity of discussing the oil situation with a number 
Dire executives of the larger companies and ‘they have stated to me that the 
est problem they have in the United States to-day in the oil industry is 
gasoline tax evasion racket. Now, it has only been in the last year— 

_ Mr. Boruwe tt: I think we have spent about enough time on that as far 
s I am concerned. 

he Witness: I thought I would put myself on record in that respect. 


Mr. BorHweiu: What we are endeavouring to get at, and which the oil 
companies have not been able to give us so far is the cost of producing gasoline 
in Canada. It does not make any difference what racket they have in the 
mited States. If we can find out from the refineries in Canada what it costs to 
roduce and distribute gasoline, that is our job. 


Mr. MacMizan: I think the witness should be permitted to make his 


- The Witness: I disagree with you, Mr. Bothwell, in this respect. You do 
ot need me here to give you the costs of gasoline. Your own auditors are 
etting this information and they will tell you all about that, but I do disagree 
h you that the case of the United States is of no interest ‘to this committee. 


: 


Mr. Botuwett: I did not say that, but here is where we are at: We know, 
from the evidence given by Mr. McCloskey, that there is possibly a gasoline 
acket in certain parts of the United States, but our job in this committee 
to find out what it costs to produce and distribute gasoline in Canada. 

The Wirness: Very well, Mr. Bothwell. 


Mr. MacMii1an: It is ais our job to explain to the people out in my, 
untry, in western Canada, what is causing this discrepancy as to price. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


GAY Can you tell us what it costs for the crude oil laid down in the refinery 

a0 Montreal?—A. I can tell you that, Doctor Donnelly, but are you going to 
ermit me to make a short statement first? The average cost of crude— 

ae Month by month for 1930 and 1931?—A. I have not got it month by 


a ae I want it month by month ie 1930-31—A. I cannot give it to you 
nonth by month. Your auditors will be able to give you that. T have just the 
rage cost for the years 1930 and 1931. 

Q. All right—A. Our average cost of crude into the Toronto and Mont- 
eal efineries was $2.16 per barrel, and into gallons 6-188 cents per gallon. 


By Mr. MacMillan: 
Imperial gallons?—-A. Yes, imperial gallon. 


: By Mr. ‘Donnelly: ; 

‘You mean for 1930?—A. Yes, 1930. Now, the average for 1931 is $1.379 
rrel, equal to 3-941 cents per gallon. I ‘would like to place on record 
tement I made before being called as a witness, that those figures will 
om the figures your auditors will give you because they will give you the 
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current purchase during the year, wheres those figures cover the carry-OV 
refineries from the preceding vear, and that is what we charge into the ref 
Q. Can you tell us in connection with that what you sold the gasolin 
per tank car lot, we will say, in September, 1930, in Montreal? ‘There is’ 
price of crude for this year. I want to compare the price of gasoline in- ta 
car lots?—A. Mr. Pritchard will give you pues I have nothing to_ fie V 
the prices. Mr. Pritchard will testify. 
Q. We have heard from the Imperial Oil, telling us that in the yea tg 
they charged 15 cents per tank car, in Halifax. That was in 1930 when th 
price of crude oil was high. In° 1931 when the price of crude oil was low they 
charged 16-90. I want an explanation of why that raise when the price of er 
oil is lower?—A. Well, as far as market prices are concerned, I think you ha 
better get that in examination of Mr. Pritchard. 
Q: “The same thing is true of Montreal. In Montreal they chee 12- ‘0! 
vasoline in tank car lots as of Ist September, 1930, and on 1st September, 193 
the charged 14.5, an increase of two cents almost, and yet we are told t. 
crude oil is only half the price practically —A. I am not the man to ask. Th 
are Imperia! Oil prices. I think they should answer that. 
The Cuarrman: Excuse me. I think we had better confine ourselv: 
questioning the witness rather than trying to elucidate statements of the finger % 
Oil. 
Mr. Irvine: It might be well for us to understand just what particu 
ice the witness is going to cover. me 
The Witness: Anything and everything up to the point of stating pric S 
gasoline and distributing costs, and the costs which Mr. Brooks has alte 
covered. ; 


By Mr. Howard: 


Q. In other words, you are going to give us the cost of the érude te the € 
cost of refining and putting it on the tank car?—A. That is all, bree 
any question in regard to the method in which we operate. 


By Mr. MacMillan: 


Q. Could Mr. Wales give the committee some idea of what aie € 
difference in the price of crude oil in these two years?—A. Yes, I started to do 
that in a statement preliminary, because those are problems shart we all have to— 
study. Sah 

Q. I would like to have that statement—A. The most of the major com 
panies have been attributing the collapse in the oil industry to overproductic 
That is the expression that has been used and which you gentlemen mus 
familiar with. By that they mean the production of more crude oil from the 
ground than the consumption of gasoline and other petroleum products will : 
up. Now, that has been brought about by the bringing-in of various fields im 
the last two years. The first field was what you might call a major pool, in the 
Oklahoma City field, and that was followed a little over a year ago by the 
Texas pool which is looked on as probably the largest oil pool that has 
been discovered. Now, the operation is as follows: The major companies, m 
of them, have their own pipe line facilities for purchasing this crude. The 
companies not only use their own oe as peewee in their own wells, but 1 


ieeneias Noe. he nee is ae by those eee companies on crude oil b 
what they call a posted price. By that they mean the price which they wi 
pay the producer for his oil at the well. If the producer has more oil than th 
eee eels can buy from him, oo be. has one or two Seas nee 
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at to takce the crude off his hands. Then those independent pur- 
ale, ciphs the ae crude at Rhein Sein to cut the price of 


ix hat has ey going on for the oe fio years and resulted last year in 

ery low posted prices until the independent producers, who were suffering, and 
who were having to sell all the crude oil below cost, appealed to the government 
on the plea that they should not have to suffer the loss because some heavy 
ducers wanted to dispose of more than their share of crude oil. It resulted 
the governor of Oklahoma sending his troops into the Oklahoma City pool 
and losing down all the wells for a period of sixty days. In August the Gov- 
of Texas followed suit by closing up all the wells in the East Texas pool 
) Wie: a of. ey days. 


Rar 


fe tit the country can consume, and the prices nave gone up again so that 
ow 39 pravity crude oil in Oklahoma City has a posted price of 83 cents. How- 
the major companies found that the control of the crude oil production 
not solved their problems, and it was when they found that out that they 
an to discover this gasoline racket. There is no need for me to go into the 
letails of that, because Mr. McCloskey has filed pamphlets here that explain 
very clearly how the gasoline racket operates and how the evasion of the tax 
bles them to cut the price which puts the honest dealer to disadvantage. Then 
refining companies must protect the honest dealer. Then the lower refinery 
ices are passed on and they start all over again. 

___ Now, they feel that that has led to such a complete demoralization of the 
gee that they must cure that before the prices can be re-established on a 

asis. 

| have with me a statement which is more recent than the one filed by Mr. 
oss in regard to the losses which have been sustained by the major companies 
n the United States and when I just read you a few of these major companies 
u will recognize them as the leaders in the industry: 


Atlantic Refining Company, 
~ Barnsdall Corporation, 

_ Continental Oil Company, 
Phillips Petroleum, 

Shell Union Oil Corporation, 
Simms Petroleum Company, 
Skelly Oil Company, 
Tidewater Association, 

_ Texas Corporation, 
Gulf Oil Ue Ag 
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By the Chairman: \ 


Q. In 19302—A. 1930, $42,000,000 for all the companies, and in 1931 
had been changed into a net loss of $82,000,000. That is, in the two years, ne 
earnings of $180, 000,000 had been changed into a net loss of $82,000,000. Now 
during that period it was not because they had suffered a loss in business: 1S 
cannot give you the actual gallonage of each of those companies but I can _ 
tell you there was more business in 1931 than there was in 1930, and mor 
business in 1930 than there was in 1929. <s 


By Mr. MacMillan: ee ‘ 


Q. More gallons?—A. More pallens: yes. It was not like the Steel Cor 
poration—they are operating at about 25 per cent capacity and trying to make 
profits. Now, in 1931, these people were doing more business than ever before, — 
and they were losing 882, 000,000 in doing so. Now, gentlemen, I think that 
that establishes the position of the United States in the industry and that ire 
price at which gasoline is sold in the United States is definitely at a loss, and — 

that since those prices are the prices at which gasoline is sold for export. to | 
Canada it cannot be considered to be a fair market value as laid down in ae 
Customs Act, because a fair market value should include a reasonable profit; 
and it is on that basis that we feel that the prices in the United States ee 
Should not be compared to the prices in Canada. We have cut our margin ” 

of profit down as low as we can get it relative to crude. . 


By Mr. Howard: Ree 
Q. Mr. Wales, just while you are on that point, you are giving us now 
the profits of those companies in the United States for the years 1929- 30, as 
against the loss of last year?—A. Yes. a 
Q. Would you mind putting beside those the profits oF the oil companies — a 
in Canada, or their losses in that same period?—A. I cannot do that this morning ; 
because I have not got them, but I think that if you examine the record that 
will be given you by your auditors. They will give you a statement as 7 
profits. My own opinion is that the Canadian companies’ profits remained 
about the same except, I believe, the Imperial Oil are a little less, but I would — ‘4 
like to point out in that connection as well that our business here was main- 
tained—it is not as though we are in business just only trying to operate— 
Q. You mean maintained as to quantity?—A. Yes, maintained as to — 
quantity. Now, ii we were operating on a basis of 35- 50 and trying to make 
the public give us a profit on the reduced operation, it would not be fain: 7 
will admit that; but if our business is sustained I believe that we are entitled — 
to the nominal profit which we make, 
Q. That was not quite the argument that I was ae at. On your own 
statement there you gave us the profits of the American companies in 1929 and 
1930, against which ‘there is a loss in 1931. Before that the American cor 
panies did not decrease their production. Now, if you turn the picture ov Me 
to Canada our own companies in the same time made, a profit in 1930 a 
they also made a profit in 1931?—A. That is correct. They also had as mu 
business in Canada. And I might go a little further and say that the individu 
companies had more cost, I believe the figures will show. after the profits w 
cut down, and I know in regard to our own company we have had more capital 
expenditures to take care of our extra business. 
Q. But the total sales were more in 1931 than in 1930?—A. I cannot gi 
you 1931 in Canada, we haven't it. In 1930 they were slightly higher than 
1929. : 
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y Mr. Doretdly 
Will you tell os committee as you get your crude oil into Monreal a 


e purchase them in the northern fields of ee 
_ Q. In the open market?—A. In the open market, from the major companies 
fF Mr “ihe independents, wherever we can get them cheapest. 


By Mr. Howard: 


-Q. But at the posted price?—A. At the Sctan price. We have contracts 
hat are more or less flexible, having regard to quantity, with the major companies. 
” 

~ By Mr. Bothwell: 


 Q. Isn't it a fact that you are able to buy at considerably less than the posted 

-price?—A. No. In fact the first time in my experience in the oil business was 
ast year that we have ever been able to buy a small quantity at less than the 
posted price. Previous to that we had usually paid more, and when I say the 
osted price we pay a charge of five cents, the same as Mr. McCloskey has told 
~ you of in connection with his company. 


By Mr. Howard: 

_Q. Five cents a barrel?—A. Five cents a barrel. We always speak of barrels 
in crude. We have paid as high as twenty cents above the posted price in order 
to get crude. That would be in 1927, five years ago. 

- Q. On the other hand, if you had a chance to purchase a quantity of distress 
tock—because after all that is What it amounts to—you would buy it—A. We 
‘ould buy it. That is what I say, our contracts are a little bit flexible. However, 
e have bought crude at a premium in years gone by of as much as twenty cents 
_above the posted price. 


By Mr. Irvine: 
-Q. How is it you have not got the advantage of that loss you gave us from 
he producers, of $80,000,000 through cheap selling?—-A. Those are not producers. 
_ Those are companies that are operating right through to the service station. 
Those companies, the names of which I have already read, and that I am filing, 
re the largest companies in the United States; that is, the largest marketing 
ipanies. . 
~Q. I understood irom your previous statement that there were certain 
producers who were producing more oil than they could get rid of and they were 
underselling the posted price to other companies, with the result that there was 
a tremendous slump—A. That only goes on long enough for the major 
panies to meet the price. They don’t let them go on very long, and as a rule 
u are not able to take a zreat deal of advantage. As a matter of fact, outside 
he Mid-continent field we have never bought one barrel of oil below the posted 
ice. This loss, I believe —and the executives with whom I discussed the matter, 
lso believe—that it is far more attributable to this racket than it is to the over- 
oduction, because the racket is what breaks their gasoline price, and in the 
ate analysis they must get a proper price for gasoline or they cannot make 


Mr. ‘STASEY: The Canadian consumer, as I understand it, is not interesting 
elf to compel our Canadian companies to lose the money. They are interest~- 
ough, in knowing how much of Me lower pace of crude is passed on to the 
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Br Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Go on with this crude, will you, if you don’t mind, and tell the ¢ commit 
how you get it in here?—A. The crude for the Montreal refinery is shipped hes 
pipe line to Houston. I can give you the pipe line rates or I can file them with 
Mr. Fraser for record. I will read off one or two of them anyway. For instane : 

‘North Texas to Houston, the marketing charge of five cents, a gathering charge oie 
124 cents, a trunk line charge of 31 cents, and a terminal charge for putting - 0 
board our boat of 24 cents, make a total of 51 cents. 


By Mr. Howard: ees 

(). Per barrel?—-A. Per barrel. Now, we bought a great deal of crude fro 
Pan-handle area last year, that is, up in northwestern Texas. The charges fro 
there to the Gulf are as follows—I say the Gulf because most of the ports a: 
equalized as regards rates—: There was a marketing charge of five cents, 
gathering charge of 124 cents, a trunk line charge of 374 cents, a terminal charge 
of 24 cents, making a total of 574 cents per barrel. 


By Mr. Donnelly: Rr 
Q. Why did you buy in the Panhandle instead of the other?—A. It ae 


vided us with the cheapest grade for that quality of crude. We have to balance ae 
the delivery cost at Montreal against the quality of the crude. ae 

In addition to those charges which I have given you there is a surchange : 
equal to a value of one per cent of the crude oil that is delivered into the pipe 
line. I cannot give you that in dollars because obviously it varies with th 
class of the crude. That is allowed to the pipe line as a handling loss. Actualh 
we pay it in dollars, as one per cent of the value. They deliver us the amount 
of crude which we buy as a common carrier, but we pay them for the loss. 

We have tank steamers which are under time charter to us. They belong 
to us in everything but the fact that we do not own them, and those boats bring — 
the crude from the loading port, usually Houston, Texas, to Montreal. At Mont- 
real, of course, it is delivered direct into our refinery tanks. Some crude come 
from Texas Gulf ports to Toronto, in which case we have boats on the lake 
which take the crude from Montreal to Toronto. In regard to the —- 
supply to our Toronto refinery, we purchase that in Oklahoma. 

Q. Give us the price then, that you charge for your tankers?—A. The price 
per barrel that we have charged on the tankers has ranged over a period of - 
years from 75 cents per barrel, when we were chartering on the open ee 5 
down to the minimum aoe year ‘of 35 cents per barrel. 


By Mr. Bothwell: ee 


Q. Those were averages that you were giving us for 1931 when you g e 
us 574 cents per barrel from the Panhandle?—A. Those are pipe line tariffs, 
that is, as they exist to-day. So far as I know they have not been changed. They 
are pipe line tariffs laid down by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Q. You said last year that you brought oil from the North Texas field 
Houston and that it cost you 51 cents per barrel. Is that the average for 1! 
or what is that?—A. That is the charge over the pipe line between north ' 
and Houston. 

Q. I am trying to find out if that is the average for 19312?—A. That wou 
be the average as well as the actual charge for that particular pipe line, for 
crude that passed through that pine line during 1930-31. If it came-down fro 
Panhandle then it would cost us 574 cents. a 

Q. Then coming to your tank steamer charge, what was your average 
in 1930-31?—A. In 1931 it was 35 cents the whole year; 75 cents has not 
‘the price for, I think it has been five years. 
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— By Mr. MacMillan: 


Ph is the average?—-A. That is the average. 35 cents has been the 
ch isa cent a gallon. I might explain that that seems unreasonably 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


er oe 
S When you are giving us 6. 51, or 574, is that per Imperial gallon?—A. 
that is per barrel. 


Q. How many Imperial gallons in one of those barrels?—A. 35. 


By Mr. Donnelly: : 
ae ee you give us the same thing for Toronto?—A. Yes, I will be very 


ae Mois paid one cent freight bo Manian; alin makes five aa ie pee 
le pbveres in Montreal ue ale ,—is that right?—A. I would like to 


. Well, then, what is your cost on your boat at the Gulf Bors in 1931?— 
t was the same for all grades of crude, 35 cents a barrel, equal to one cent a 


. Then what was your price of crude generally at the Gulf ports?—A. 
usly it would be those prices in 1931, 3-90 per gallon at Gulf ports. 
Q. That makes it 5 cents, practically, speaking, in round figures?—A. No. 
ld make it less at the Gulf ports. You deduct the freight. If the delivered 
ice at Gulf ports is 3-90— 
Q. That is, the delivered price in Montreal?—A. No, to Montreal you add 
ne cent per gallon freight. 


By Mr, Bothwell: 


- Q. In 1931, Mr. Wales, you gave us your handling charges and your freight 
to Montreal. Now, taking that north Texas field, what was your average cost 
of crude?—A. Well, Mr. Bothwell, the auditors have prepared that. That is 
an elaborate statement and the ‘auditors have prepared that. It is bought 
small quantities at different prices through the year, and the auditors have 

ep ed that statement and are submitting it to the committee. 


“By Mr. MacMuilan: 
What was the average to Toronto?—A. The regular crude delivery into 
comes from Oklahoma and it was bought at the posted price. The 
to Chicago are as follows: A marketing charge of 5 cents; a gathering 
of 20 cents; a trunk line charge of 46 cents; and a terminal charge of 
, making a total of 734 cents per barrel from the well to the loading 
Chicago. Just while I am on this, there is a surcharge of one per cent 
ding what the value of the crude is. Last fall we were particularly anxious 
reduce the long pipe line haul because we have to pay exchange not only on 
f the oil but on the price of the pipe line, and terminal, and in this case, 
we paid as much exchange as we paid on the actual oil itself, 734 cents, 
much as the posted price. Now, the tanker rate from Chicago to 
40 cents a barrel, and, as I said before, that is actually more than the 
which takes 15 days from Houston to Montreal, but it is because the 
Ocean run are pieerr The tanker rate from Montreal to Toronto is 
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30 cents a barrel. Again that is a little out of proportion to the Chicago an 
because we are limited to a 14-foot draught boat in the St. Lawrence waterw 
canal system, whereas we can run up to,—well actually we could only run | 
year up to 17 and 18 feet on account of the water levels last vear. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


(. Shipping it from your supply tanks at the gulf up to Tonnes by b 
would cost you 65 cents a barrel, 35 cents to Montreal and 30 cents from 
Montreal to Toronto?—A. That is correct. The actual cost to the company 
might be a little greater because we have to pump it out at Montreal and pum 
it back again into the lake tanker, but we don’t charge that. Your figure i; 
substantially correct. There is a slight additional charge for the dockage and 
transhipment. I have not got that figure but I can file it if you would like 
me to do so. This freight is a combination of all the charges. For instance, w 
have some chartered rates that are in sterling. We have others that are in United 
States currency, so that our figures are involved in three different. currencies, 
United States, Canadian and Sterling. 


By Mr. MacMillan: 


Q. You pay for your crude in American funds?—A. We pay for our one 
in American funds, and we pay for our transportation to the Gulf in American 
funds. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. You did ship a little cru@e from Montreal to Toronto, or you do?— 

A. Yes, we did last vear. 
Q. It will cost you higher than from the Oklahoma field?—A. That varies 
with the condition of the industry, Mr. Bothwell. When we built these boats for 
the Chicago service it was out of the question to tranship crude oil from 
Montreal to Toronto. The cost would have been greater coming from Montreal 
Just now, depending on where you get the crude, it is almost an even break. You 
sometimes are able to bring it in creaper the other way. From the figures you 
gave us, it would cost 1.16 to Toronto and 1.134 the other way?—A. Depending 
on the market. us 2 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. How about the price of the crude coming from Chicago as compared wi 
the price of crude down in Texas in the Gulf?—A. I can give you the actu 
posted price in east. Texas; for instance, the posted price is the same as 
Oklahoma. Usually we have to pay a higher cost from the gulf to Toronto 
because we would have to go up into the northwestern part, that is, into t 
Panhandle, to get the grade of crude that they produce in Oklahoma, and 
could not afford to buy all of the crude which was produced close to the coast 
because it loaded us up so with fuel oil that we could not dispose of it, and t 
primary object of our business it to produce gasoline. : 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Do you import any gasoline at all?—A. As such, that is, ee for ow 
consumption to the public, no. Our gasoline is all made. and has been made 
the last year in Canada. We purchase in the west, as has gone on record, fron 
the Imperial. We have to have in Canada a gasoline to meet our clim 
conditions which is more volatile than the gasoline used in the United St 
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: How much ss you import in 1930 and how much in 1931?—A. I cannot 
u that. I can tell you this, that it varies from 5 to 10 per cent of the 
total epending on the climatic conditions. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


ae Q. And what proportion of your gasoline do you produce yourselves, and 
_ proportion do you purchase from the Imperial Oil, for instance?— 
Naturally, I would rather not answer that question, but I will answer it. 
— Q. I just want to get some idea? 

_ Mr. Irwin: What is wrong with that question? 

_ The CuarrMAn: Has it anything to do with the cost of production? 

_ Mr. Artuurs: You do not purchase any more from your competitors than 
u are compelled to?—A. We only buy from the Imperial Oil where the freight 
es are so against us that we cannot afford to ship from our own refineries. 


/ 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


; ua You have not the prices in tank car lots?—A. Mr. Pritchard will give 
you those, Dr. Donnelly. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Are you the producing man?—A. I am responsible for everything up 
the time it is sold. 
Q. Can you give us, then, your cost of producing gasoline in your refinery? 
Is there any difference ‘between the two refineries, Toronto and Montreal?— 
_A. There is very little difference. Suppose I just read that, that is the best way. 
ave the costs here. I notice that they have something here for depreciation. 
en there is an item for administration expenses, that is, our head office 
enses. My salary, for instance, is not in this. 


By Mr. MacMillan: 
_Q. That is plant depreciation?—A. Simply plant depreciation, on the 


* 
> By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. What amount of depreciation is added year by year?—A. Well, every 


 Q. The figures you have include that depreciation?—A. No, I can give them 
o you for the depreciation. 

-Q. I think it would be well—A. Would you rather have it in cents per 
rel or cents per imperial gallon? 
Mr. Arruurs: Per gallon. 
The Witness: In 1930 the cost per gallon in the Toronto refinery was 1.522 


By the Chairman: 


“Q. The cost’ of refining?—A. Yes, 1.522 cents, an the Montreal refinery 
the same year, 1930, it was 1.671 cents. In 1931 the Toronto refinery cost ~ 
408 cents, and the Montreal refinery cost was 1.121 cents. Now, that 
swer your question as to how they compare. In Toronto in 1930, the 
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ed Bis ree at eget 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. How do you arrive at your cost of ES hee at these -refinerie 
A. Well, I am going to tell you. The question of refinery costs is quite 
complicated one. We will attempt it. As you know, we were in the marke 
business before we got in the refining business. When we began to refine » 
was one of the problems that confronted us. We sent accountants and ec 
men down to several companies in the United States, who were friendly towa 
us, and found out what they were doing. We read all the books we could get | 
the subject. We finally adopted a system which T notice in Mr. ee Be 
evidence is referred to— 


Mr. BortHwELL: Sales realization system. 


The Wirness: No, we went one better. We adopted the purpose metho 2 
Now, we were able to adopt the purpose method because our accounting hs 
been carried out in such detail that a large proportion of the cost could be 
directly charged against a certain product and against a certain operatio 
and the costs which could not be so charged were then distributed over t 
products on the sales realization method. Now you will notice from this re 
—TI think it is a very good explanation of the different costing methods—we hay 
adopted the purpose method, as I say. - 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. A more direct combination than the others?—A. I believe it is. I noti 
that who ever wrote this article that was submitted—I think you submitted 
Mr. Bothwell,—I believe they came to the conclusion that it was the best metho ; 
but it could not be used in all refineries. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. That was taken from the investigation in the United States?—A. We 
in the evidence. a 

Q. Described in the report?—A. Well, in the evidence. You read it into the 
evidence. Now, I believe that we have the best costing method that can he * 
obtained. ae 

Q. How many products do you produce?—A. I have not added Be up, 
so I am not prepared to say whether or not we produce 75 or 80. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


of your crude oi]?—A. Yes, I will tell you pes What year? 
Q. Both 1930 and 19312—A. In which refinery? 
Q. Montreal and Toronto?—A. In 1930 our total production of a 
was 56-71 per cent at Toronto Refinery. 
Q. It was 56:71. That is to say, you got that percentage out of erude 
oil?—A. Yes, that percentage oi the crude oil was gasoline. . 
Q. Turned into gasoline in your refineries?—A. No, I said Toronto; tha 
the Toronto refinery. : 


By Mr. Howard: ee 
Q. Give us the Montreal refinery ?—A. In the year 1930, the same year, 
Montreal percentage was 53-56. In 1930 the Toronto refinery — : 


By Mr. Bothwell: 3 gees 
Q. That is 1931?—A. 1931, yes. The Toronto refinery gave us 54 
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Pe ei of those fis 

ere getting a poorer erude?—A. It is no reflection on either the 

other companies who only make 45 per cent, or on our own 
refineries. It depends on the market they have to satisfy and the 

of crude which we buy. Substantially the yields were the same on the 

kind of equipment at both our refineries, but in Montreal we have a better 

a market, and we can buy a heavier crude. 

oe M r. MacMillan: 

. Can you give us in percentages, anything else you get out of it?—A. 

| would be quite willing to do that; in fact, I have them. Which one would 

= me to start? In Toronto in 1930, it was 56-71 gasoline. 


= By Mr. Bothwell: 
es QF That will be all right?—A. We got a lot of fuel oil, 3-32 per cent light 
fue oil, 28-02 heavy fuel oils, 8-57 fixed gas—I will explain that later; loss 
88 per cent. Would you like me to explain that? Now, do you want the other 
ir, or will this be typical; it is pretty much the same as the others. Now, the 
gas, I notice, in one of the other companies’ report has been included with 
eavy fuel oils. The reason for that is, when we crack to make the ultimate 
of gasoline, a certain lot of it is noncondensable, and because it cannot be 
d into gasoline, we substitute that in our own refineries for fuel; instead 
rning fuel oil, we burn that gas, which leaves a little extra fuel oil for 
on the “market, so properly that can be classed with our heavy fuel oil 
roduction. Be 
~ Q. What proportion. of costs does your gas A. In what way? 
Q. In your refining operations?—A. Oh, I cannot answer that at the moment. 
auditors have taken that information and they will be able to submit it. I 
only got the gasoline cost figure, because I thought that was what I would 
They have taken the cost of all the products, have they not Mr. 


| office expenses. We do distribute it over the four divisions of our account- 
aa Administration of refinery is combined with the marketing depart- 


cover divisions, Is that clede® 


Q The only object e my question was to find out if the gasoline end was 
ing an out of proportion amount of the administration costs, but it would 
; in any case?—A. Very small. 
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By Mr. Howard: 


Q. Then, to make me clear, approximately your delivery. price an 
during 1931 was four cents a gallon in Montreal—A. Wait until I look it U 
No, ry gave you the average for the two refineries. 

Q. All right—A. We used that average. But subtract— ss 

Q. We will take it at practically four cents. —A. Four cents. 

Q. Then your refining costs in Montreal was how much pe gallon?—A. 
1931, Montreal, 1-451 cents. 

Q. Approximately 14 cents?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Georrrion: A gallon of gasoline? 

~ The Witness: No, that was the refining costs of the crude oil, 1-451 cents, 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Can you tell the committee the percentage in your profits that aaa i 
make from gasoline?—A. No, I cannot tell that; Mr. Brooks will be able to give — 
that; also the auditors have that. They have been at our office and have le 
I have not got that figure here. 
Q. You cannot tell us the percentages that have been received from gasoline 

as profit compared with other byproducts?—A. I have not the figures, no. W. 
can get them for you and I shall be pleased to submit them. ay 
Q. The auditors have taken them?—A. They have had them, Dr. Donnelly. 
There is just one statement more I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, if the 
questions are finished. I have this under my charge, and that is the traffic end 
of the business, and as a preface to what Mr. Pritchard will probably tell you 
on distribution. We are constantly up against very high rail hauls for gasoline 
as against the short American hauls across our border, so that sometimes we 
are unable to meet competition in places on account of the long Canadian haul 
as compared with the short haul across the border. Sometimes those rates are 
not at all fair, and I tell you in particular, the rate into Ottawa—the Bradford 
refinery from Pennsylvania, the rate into here of the Pennsylvania producer is . 
such that he can ship his gas into the city of Ottawa at a cost of 2-90 cents | am 
gallon, while our charge from our Toronto refinery to Ottawa is 3-00 cents. In 
other words, we pay more from Toronto to Ottawa than the American refiner _ 
in Bradford pays from Bradford, Pennsylvania, to Ottawa, and the gasolme Re 
passes our refinery en route to Ottawa. 


By Mr. MacMillan: 


Q. What is the difference in mileage?—A. What is the difference in mileage, - 
Mr. Smith—A. About double. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What is the reason?—A. Dr. Donnelly, we have been fighting that for 
years with the railways, and especially in these times when we felt that if the 
American producer, manufacturer, could be made to pay something to our rail-_ 
ways he should be made to do so. And the railways’ answer has always been — 
that they have no jurisdiction ovér international rates. Now, we have gott 
them along to the point where they have admitted that it is not right, and et 
cannot get any farther. And we believe that the—particularly our own railroads 
here—railroads should charge the foreign shipper in proportion to what hews 
charges the local manufacturer, particularly as we pay taxes towards the a 
ways. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Who has jurisdiction over the international aatien? The interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not?—-A. Well, we have never been able to find out wh ) 
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ion. They have always carried along with those international rates 
greement basis. I think it would be better, if you want to go into that, 
ir. Smith, our traffic manager, point out numerous instances of that kind; 
want to mention that one glaring instance, because this gasoline passes 
efinery en route, and comes into our market. There was a period when 
ould not ship from our refinery to Ottawa without making a loss on our 
ine, and that was one of the periods when we had to go to another company 
n ‘Import. a 


eo 


; By Mr. Spencer: 


-Q. What would be the cost of moving gasoline from the head of the lakes to 
central Saskatchewan?—A. Where, to central Saskatchewan? 
mut). :¥ es. 
_ Mr. Smiru: We have not got the rate here, but we can get it for you. 
The Witness: You\ know the rate, of course, from Winnipeg to Regina. 


ee By Mr. Howard: si 


_Q. We want the rate from the head of the lakes to a point as far west as, 
Calgary —A. We will get that rate for you. 


fe By Mr. Spencer: 


Q. We have been told it cost a thousand dollars to take a car of gasoline 
rom the head of the lakes to central Saskatchewan. I want to find out if 
hat is too much or too little. 

Mr. Smiru: It all depends on the size of the car, and where it went. 
Mr. Spencer: A large car. 


The Wirness:.If you would care to point it out to Mr. Smith, he will get 


ts 


ou the rate and file it in the record. 
~ Mr. Spencer: From Fort William to Regina. 


Mr. Howarp: Take different points. Take from the head of the lakes 
to some point in Saskatchewan. Gasoline from a western refinery to points 
1 the west does not go to Fort William. 
Mr. MacMiuan: Get right through to Saskatoon. 
Mr. Smirx: All right. 

as 


| By Mr. Arthurs: 


~ Q. Do you ship your gasoline from your refineries into a western district 
d compete with other refineries there?—-A. No, it does not pay. We do 
It would not pay us to ship gasoline out there, and companies who do 
re not making money on it. 

Q. They import it?—A. We are not running an import business. 

It must pay them?—A. That does not follow. 


By the Chairman: 
o ship from our refineries to Ottawa. You gentlemen probably remember a 


e war that developed in Ottawa about two years ago, when Ottawa was 


2. Who were the people who were importing here?—A. I would rather 
ely Mm my memory for that. 
es 
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ae NS eh cecaee WR - oe aes nie 
By Mr. Hewes aac eae ee ie ae Sa Ae 
Q. How do you get gasoline ea your AMathvih cenners ia Sh rbr 
—A. We ship it in tank car by rail. — pe a 


Q. Can you give us what the cost per gallon is?—A. We can n give you 
those— 


By Mr. Bothwell: pee ~ 


Q. Have you finished with the statement you were making?—A. Ye 
would like to say, su Chairman, that if any of these gentlemen would 


them everything in the way of fea ons or anything else. 
information we have is at their disposal in our own offices. _ 


By Mr. Pett: 


Q. The gasoline brought from Bradford to Ottawa is via rail? 
rail. It comes through what they call the Buffalo gateway, through » 
and up to Ottawa. We have tried to drop our prices to an extent where 1 
could stop that movement and get the business, and I think we ha e 
largely successful. oe 

_ Mr. Donnetty: Is it not possible for us to meet this afternoon? _ 

The CuarrMaAn: We have not permission to meet when the House 1 
session; we will have to meet to-morrow morning. i ee alae 

Mr. Irwin: Mr. Chairman, our monthly meeting of the board of di 
was called for to-day. I have postponed it tall to-morrow. You have got) 
of the directors here. 

The CHamrMAn: Does the committee care to meet at twa: o'clock 
and finish up this evidence? 

Mr. Donnetty: If we could possibly meet this afternoon and get t 
with this company, it would be just as well. - : 

Mr. BorHweuu: Would it be possible to get authority from the House : 
three o’clock. ; 

Mr. Pettit: Yes, if you tried you could meet Ly four o’clock, Mn: 
man. 

a ieee ge We could, eases 


be ee Hits 


The CHAIRMAN: We could possibly get permission from the a. 
this afternoon and sit at four o’clock. = 


Mr. Howarp: That would be fine, this afternoon at four o elbek = 


The CuHairMAN: With that arrangement in view, the committee will ad 
now to meet at four o’clock. 
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The CuHarrmMaAn: Now gentlemen, we shall continue our investigation. Mr. 


By the Chairman: 


5. What is your position with the coaronay? A.I am general sales manager 
: ‘s Q. General sales manager?—A. Yes, and vice president. 
aah), How long have you held that position?—A. Just the last three or four 


a Q- What was your occupation before that?—A. I have ‘been - vice president 
che company since the start. 

—Q. Since the McColl Frontenac started?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Before that what was your position?—A. I was vice president and 
Director of Frontenac Oil Refineries Ltd., before that Managing Director with 


16 Winnipeg Oil Company before that, in the west. 
~ Q. You have spent a long time in the oil business, You are prepared to give 
dence on distribution?—A. Yes. 


Mr. GEOFFRION : And costs. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you wish to make a statement in regard to the general plan of 
distribution?—A. There are two or three statements I would like to make on 
hings that have already been said in evidence. First one by Mr. Brooks at page 
65 of the evidence. He was asked if gasoline could be sold by distributing 
companies at less than the regular market price. In this respect I might say 
hat there are—there have been in the past several small companies who have 
one this kind of business. They have sold at two or three cents below the 
market price. They are mostly men in this business who have a few dollars. 

‘hey buy one storage plant and a small truck, and they deliver to the different 
parties, mostly our customers, at night, or to our competitors, and they try to 
- cash for it and without any cost whatsoever, they are able to 
ry on for some considerable time; but we notice that they operated usually 
In thickly populated territories, where the gallonage is large and the haul very 
eo short, and expenses are very light. But as a result the class of business they do, 
they usually owe a considerable amount of money to the parties they buy from; 
hey owe the government, and after one or two years they seem to fade away, 
out oi the picture and leave the market to the larger companies. 


By Mr. Geoffrion: 


oe °p: You mean to say they have been escaping paying the taxes?—A. In a 
ne d many cases, they have in the past-—we find that they owe the provincial 
g yvernment a considerable amount of money for road taxes, and also their 


ditors. 


a % By the Chairman: 
—Q. By road tax, you mean the tax on gasoline?—A. Yes, the tax on gasoline, 
8 
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By Mr. Geoffrion: 4 : 

Q. It is a sort of minor racer: Well, it has been i in ihe A, yut v 
have been able to more or less stop that practice in the last year. We 
instituted a third grade of gasoline where by we have met that competition. 
is usual that_the gasoline they purchase is of an inferior grade, and the p. 
who buy it usually want price and nothing else. They are not after quali y 
and in that way this competition has gradually been eliminated, especially sinc 
we have met the prices in Toronto and Montreal and in other large digas 


Stine per Galen at Shanes and 164 cents per Sattar of gasoline at a 
34 miles out of Sherbrooke across the. Border. In looking up this r 
gentlemen, the Standard Oil of New York, the National Petroleum Ne 
Mareh 23rd, gave the price at the service station at 18.3 cents ve ae 


the price up to 17. 2 a with aoe at 11 per cent at the present ree S 
it 1.8, or 19 cents. Now, we are selling in Sherbrooke at the a ti ne 
gasoline at 19 cents plus the road tax at 6 cents, which makes the price 25 cer s 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Howard’s price was the standard price at the pump.—a. Thirty- ’ 
and a half cents. That is our premium grade gasoline, Mr. Matthews. We have 

a very high octane gasoline, which we sell to our premium customers, a whe 
want the very best quality. -- 


By Mr. Donnelly: ee 

Q. What is the octane of that?—A. Around 78, sir. This gasoline we 
selling at 25 cents has an octane around 61, or 62, which is in competition with 
the other lower grades. But if we were to ‘add freight from these points acr 
the Border, and we figure the freight would be 2.30, our price in comparison 
would be 21. 30; so I think we can answer Mr. Howard's question on ee low- 
price gasoline. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Your price is what?—-A. On the high grade? = 

Q. On the low grade—A. Twenty- five cents with tax; without tax ninetee 
cents. = 

Q. Nineteen cents plus tax. 


By Mr. Donnelly: ; 

Q. What is the octane of domestic aviation gas?—A. Octane? It isa 

82 is it not? Mr. Wales could answer that question better than I could. 
Mr. Watss: I do not know what Dr. Donnelly means by domestic avi 
Mr. Donnetty: What they call aviation gas. 


Mr. Watss: It is about 80 we are getting now. In fact, a lot of th v 
are selling at about 80, but there is very little difference now between our wr s0-call : 
higher grade premium gasoline, and aviation gasoline. ee ted 


By Mr. Donnelly: : ae 
Q. What would be your eee Around 390. 


Mr. Wates: Aviation gasoline is usually held down to 375. Now, ] I 
is only fair, since you have raised that question, to tell you aobons is not. 
test of quality. That is a mistaken idea: 
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was oe to the tank ear prices at Fort William. The Oil 
f pices 15, 1982, , Says the price was 34, 44, with an average of 
nts at he group. 


e was this?—A. At the group, sir, group three. That is the point 


Warns: The price is the Chicago price, and it was checked by Platts, 
do not give you the freight on the Chicago quotations in these journals. 
go prices with freight added from group three, which is Oklahoma, 
where I think Dr. Donnelly went astray, in quoting the prices from 
as printed. They do not tell you in the journal that you should add 


Mr. nee I took ie price on the Sia the ev fdenae was ao 
S lees I took the price from the National Petroleum News of 1931, 


2 Go read: he We add 2.38 freight, making it 6.38, converted to 
I aa makes the eae ae - 66 at fae plus ee of 


ae me. How do you account for the high freight rate of six cents 
ion from Chicago to Fort William. By water—A. We have not got any 
ilities to bring it by water. 

s ire there no facilities to bring it?—-A. Not at the present time. There 
ne bringing it that way, sir. There is only one way we can bring it, and 


t looks like a high price to me when you could ship it from Chicago 
William by water, and you now pay six cents a gallon?—A. Yes, that 
t, but we- have not got the facilities, and when you have not sot the 
you oe to do it es way, have you not? 


1ere, fond unless shere is sufficient oie moving tH justify tank 
would have to be moved by rail. 


eae They are not common carriers. They run boats.to transport 


wn products. 
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By Mr. Betnwa: oe 


Q. Now, Mr. Pritchard, we had evidence this morning t as to the cost | 
getting crude oil into your refineries in Montreal and Toronto; the cost of ‘crud 
and the cost of transportation, the percentage of gasoline that you get out of» th 
crude. Do you stant out at your end of the business with the gasoline as 
comes from the refinery?—A. You mean the delivery of it? I accept deliv 
of the gasoline from the refinery. 

Q. From the refinery?—A. Yes. oa 

Q. Do you have anything to do with the price to the trade?—A. No sir, 
none whatever. The question you want me to answer is the fixing of prizes, 
it sir? : 

Q. You take delivery of the gas, we will say, into your department at 
refinery?—A. No, I take delivery at my different bulk stations all over th 
country. The refinery delivers that gasoline for me. That is part of the refining. 

Q. Take Montreal, you take delivery in your bulk stations?—A. In m 
tanks at Montreal where we have—we have distribution stations all over the | 
country, and the refineries ship there in tank cars. 

Q. Your particular department would pay a certain price, or a least there 
is a certain price charged for that gasoline as it comes to you?—A. Yes. 

@. Can you give us the average price in 1930 and 1931? You take it in 
tank cars, as I understand it?—A. Yes. That proposition is a little different. 
Mr. Bothwell. We in our department are allotted so much per gallon below th 
tank wagon market price at the point of delivery for handling a grade of gaso. 
line, that particular grade. We do not take it from the refinery at their cost, 
or anything hke that, because we are trying to run our business to find ou 
exactly what it cost us to do business. We have a uniform cost regardless o: 
the price of gasoline, then we know how one division compares to another, and — 
if it is losing money, the reason why it is losing money. 

Q. Where do you start out in the accounting in your department? Y 
must start out with the cost of your product some place?—A. Well, we start 
out in the—the marketing division receives a certain percentage underneath th 
tank wagon market price at the point of delivery. That is the way we start 

Q. Take Montreal. You have your distribution facilities in Montreal? 
A. Yes. ae 
Q. Take the laid-down to-day, for instance. Do you get a delivery into — 
your tanks, which is into your department?—A. Yes. 

Q. From the refinery? What price do you pay for that?—A. We pay 
according to the practice, 54 cents below the tank wagon price at that point. — 


Pe 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. The tank wagon price?—A. Yes. feu: 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. Five and a half cents below the tank wagon price?—A. Yes, we tak 

that all over the country. It is a common practice, whether it is a fair oe 

or not; but it is, as a matter of fact, a bookkeeping entry. ie 

Q. So far as your department is concerned, you have never heard ore th 

prices are fixed? You take delivery at 53 cents per gallon below the tank wagor m0 
prices?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. As it is fixed?—A. Yes. We have got to absorb all charges. z 

Q. Five and a half cents below. I am not very clear on this. Take it a 

Winnipeg.—A. Yes. =f 

Q. To-day, for instance, say a delivery is made to your own station, that i iS 

to your own distributing point there,—A. Yes. 
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s mat nt ies cost?—A. Well, that is a different proposition, 
alr ady. explained, we are purchasing from one of our competitors, as we 
this: morning, and that cost, of course, is a confidential price. 

hat is the point I am after. I have forgotten for the moment about 
nnip Bs and that you are buying there from one of your competitors. We 


What. price do you allow for the gasoline that you get here?—A. It 
uld be 54 cents below the tank wagon price here, which is 184 cents. That 
d be 134 cents, 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Thirteen and a half cents in Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
‘ Q. What is the present price in tank car lots in Montreal?—A. The tank 
rice is 134 cents. — 
@: In Montreal?—A. The tank car price is 134 cents. 
Q. How much?—A. It is 134 cents. 
~ Q. How much is it in Ottawa?—A. The tank car price is 15 cents. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


-Q. How is the difference made up?—A. Well, are you gentlemen talking 
bout the tank car price or the tank wagon price, which? 


er 


akg ae Tank car—A. You have been talking about tank wagon. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


__ Q.I understood you to say that the tank wagon prices were 55 cents — 
ow the tank car prices?—A. Yes. 
_ -Q. How do you account for the difference? You say 134 cents in Montreal? 


Q. Now, I understood you to say it was 184 cents here for the tank wagon 
rice, and now you say it is 134 cents in tank car lots—A. Yes. 

~ Q. You say the tank car lot is 54 cents below the tank wagon price ?— 
hat is a special price. The refinery has to stand the difference. 

Mr. Wass: That is an arbitrary figure; it is an internal inter-depart- 
ntal arrangement with the refinery department. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Qe iby have not got it cae yet. Me Ottawa to- ony w hat would be your 


eo, Fifteen cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the tank car price in Montreal?—A. The tank car price in 
lontreal is 134 cents? 

Pees A. difference of 15 cents?—A. Yes. 

_Q. Do you know what the freight is from Montreal to here?—A. It is 2-2 
ents. — 

Q. What is that?—A. Two and one-fifth cents. 

. Per what?—A. Per gallon. 

Per gallon?—A. Yes. 

How do you make the difference——A. There is a cent and a half. 
-Q. —in your prices. You say the freight rate is 2-2 cents?7—A. Yes. We 
not fix the tank car prices, nor do we fix the tank wagon prices. The 
al Oil Company have fixed those prices for a good many years, and we 
pt Imperial Oil prices. We do not fix prices ourselves. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
ow do you ae the prices from the Imperial Oil 7A. How do we get 


. hoa % ed eee 
Q : av Pe aes 
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sell gas, and they want to get a Sheen | price, it is very easy to. fine 
fact, “the tank wagon price. We have a good many pumps in districts where 
Imperial sell to the same customers as we do. I guess you gentlemen h 
noticed along the streets here, there will be an Imperial Oil pump, a ‘Bri 

American pump, and our pump, all lined up at the same place. ee 


By the Chairman: 


Q. At the same service station?—A. Yes. And it is very easy, if we 
more or less than the other fellow, they will let us know. They know tha 
tollow the Imperial Oil, and have done so for a good many years. Sin 
have been in the distribution, the Imperial Oil have always set the price o 
gasoline in this country. We cannot charge more. We could not do 
business if we did, and if we charge less than the Imperial Oil, the iam i 
Oil would meet our price and we would not make any money. : 

Q. It is a matter of you following their prices. There is no mar i 


@. Or arrangement in regard to prices?—-A. No arrangement. We fo 
them, because they always set the prices. Ever since I have been in the 
business and in western Canada—I was in business there—they set the prices — 
and we followed them. Ae 

Q. Or the price in Ottawa so far as your company is concerned bears in 
relation to the cost of laying your gasoline down here from Montreal—A. 
s1r. 


Q. It is simply a matter of meeting competition?—A. Yes sir, absolutely. 
oH Mr. ees 


price, 184 oat in Obivaa ° 
Cy. In Montreal?—A. 174 cents. ; 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Eighteen and a half cents and 174 cents?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Will you file with the Committee the price of your SP yaiees in tank 
lots and tank wagon lots and service station lots for each month of the yea 
of 1930 and 1931. Take, for example, the first of the month or the avera: 
price for each of the months——A. We would be glad to do that. = - 
Q. In Montreal and Toronto where you have refineries—A. Montreal and 
Toronto. - a 
Q. Two Places where you have your refineries? —A. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: The other siseanbn given us is on the first of the 
Mr. Donneuty: He ean have the first of the month as well. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


cars eae Well, that is an se dee arr econ in our company ai 

Q. What spread is there between your tank wagon and retail prices 
service station?—A. Three and a haif cents in m0 cases. In 2 
provinces it is four. 


greater to the operator down there. Up to about three months a it 
cents a gallon, but they reduced it now to four. 
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ow many service stations have you in Canada?—A. We have over 
ce poumens, but we do not run those service stations ourselves, they 


. You try to get that? Do you succeed in getting that. Take your 
e service stations, what has been your realization in returns from your 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

. Do you write off each year depreciation in the value of real estate in 
d to your service stations?—A. Depreciation? 

-Q. You buy a corner lot for a service station?—A. Yes. 

Q And you find that on account of the present depression, the value of 
al estate in that case has gone down 25 per cent. Do you write that off 
depreciation or not?—A. No, sir, we never do. 


Ur as oe write otf on the buildings, not on the land. 


ae Then, following up a question I was asking. You say that in 1930. and 
your service stations have earned about 34 ioe Ge —A. No, I will say 


What j is ae Pate of those; do they make a profit or a loss?—A. Well, 
do not make much profit, sir. We try to make them break even, if we can. 
nk that when we rent them out to parties they work harder, and they 
longer hours and they make a bigger success, and are more anxious to 
» a success than if we hire a man to work certain hours, who just quits 
onthe dot. He does not care whether business is good or not. 
Possibly it would be just as well for us to get what your investment 
ervice stations in Canada. Can you give us that figure?—A. I guess 
oks can give you that. He is our comptroller. Have you got the figures 


ite 
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By Mr. Geoffrion: 


Q. He does not always do that?—A. Yes, in our own stations. He do 
not last very long if he does not. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have you anything to do with the price at which he has got to sell 7 
—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. There is a spread of 34 cents between your tank wagon and your me 
prices?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is what you endeavour to maintain?—A. Yes, at least that As 
what a service station man has to get to make any money, to break even, 
Q. Now, I am told that there are certain trade discounts allowed to those | 
men running service stations; that they are able to buy from the company at— 
a little less than tank wagon price; is that correct?—A. Weli, there have bee 
cases, yes, where a man has a large chain of stations and who ‘could go and bu 
im tank cars, but who makes some arrangement with the refinery or with som 
large company to sell him at a little less than the tank wagon price. 
Q. I am told there is a spread of as much as three cents from the ta 
wagon price to certain dealers. That is, three cents in addition to their 34 
cents spread. That is to say, one man is able to buy it three cents cheaper? — 
—A. Well, that might prevail in one or two instances where a man would buy 
large quantities, and who could go into the tank car business himself, he might 
make an arrangement with a company, to purchase his total supply which might 
be $2,000,000 gallons. That same man could buy in tank cars, and secur 
probably as much as four cents, but he figures one cent is not worth it, and h 
does not wish to do it, and he would buy it that way, but these cases are ve 
rare. I mean, there are only a few who are able to do that. 
Q. Maybe to that extent?—A. Yes. 
Q. But you do give them this discount?—A. In a very small number o 
cases. 
Q. To some men?—A. Well, there has been—naturally there are Re 
trade secrets. I would say over 95 per cent of the busines is done absolutely, at 
tank wagon prices. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The retail man in the service station 1s paying tank wagon » pres a h 

is probably buying it in tank cars. 

Mr. BorHweEtu: Well probably he is buying it in tank cars, but presume | 

the same thing would happen whether he got it from the tank wagon or the tank 

car. There are certain people— A. Who ps go into the tank car pus S 
themselves, who have gasoline sales— oe 


By Mr. Geoffrion: 
Q. Does he buy tank car quantities?—A. Yes, by tank car quantities, They 
would buy as much as some of those jobbers would buy. Bh: 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. You have a certain tank car price, and as I understand it in fer a os 
it is 15 cents?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Tank car price?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are there discounts given on the tank car prices to those men that | 
operating your service stations?—A. No, sir, we do not give tank car prices t 
anyone operating our service stations. 


Dat 


ay 
on “buy Moin us at our service stations in tank car lots; our service stations 


ps 


Q. You sell to a number of stations that are not operated by yourselves? 
. Yes we do; a great many. 
— Q. Do you sell to those people in tank car lots?—A. We have sold some 
of them tank cars, if they can take tank car quantities, and get rid of it in tank 
car lots the same as any other jobber would do. 


- Mr. Donnetty: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Brooks has those figures now with 
gard to the amount of money invested in service stations. 


‘Mr. Brooks: The investment in our service stations, land, buildings and 
ipment is $4,770,000 and the land is $1,859,000. 


: By Mr. Bothwell: 

~ Q. What amout is written off for depreciation in 1930? 

_ Mr. Brooks: I cannot tell you from the figures I have here. 

_ Mr. Grorrrion: On the stations?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BorHWELL: Yes, on the investment. 

The WITNEss: ” The auditors, of course, will show that when they come here. 
_Mr. BotHwE.u: I hope ihe auditor is geting all this information we are 


Mr. Grorrrion: If he wants any more, he can come again. 
_ Mr. Irwin: He spent enough time down there, Mr. Bothwell. 


“By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Now Mr. Pritichard, what I am particularly interested in is this, the 
e of crude. From the evidence we have had so far, in the year 1930 you 
paid a certain price for your crude as compared with 1931?—A. Yes, sir. 

-Q. Practically speaking, in 1931 you paid twice as much for your crude 
as you did in 1930?—A. Twice as much for our crude oil in 1930? 

Q. You paid twice as much in 1930 as in 1931?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then again, we find from the evidence that was given this morning, it 
you less to refine your gasoline in 1931 than it did in 1930?—A. Yes. 
Q. On account of your improved methods and the improved conveniences 
; you have now. If that be true, can you tell the committee how it is that 
the first of September, as we have heard it, you charged in tank car lots 
6 cents per gallon?—A. It is 13-5. 

Q. In Montreal on the first of September, 1930, you charged 12-6 for 
ne and in the year 1931, the first of September, one year later, when it 
ost you less for refining, and also cost you less for your crude oil, you are 
harging more for gasoline. In other words, you were charging 14: 5, nearly 
vo cents more. You had cheaper crude, and cheaper refining in 1931, ‘and yet 
ou are charging nearly two cents more on the wholesale price or in ‘tank car 
at your refinery for gasoline—A. In 1930 we stopped selling tank car busi- 
ay the city of Montreal. We could not ce with the prices which were 
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Q. Well, that was in September. It was around 12-60 in September. 
Around that time sir, we stopped all tank car business. We could not offe 
do it-and meet this competition. We decided we would not do it, but 
ie eset fo Imperial Oil, who had always had iy poi were wil 


their tank cars on their satemer here, you will find that they did business iy 
Canada to the amount of 149,000,000 gallons, is it not? On page 120 you u will 
find that they made $66,000 on $22, 000,000 worth of business, which is 0-04 
cents per gallon. They probably had bought thousands of barrels of crude o 
made arrangements with their pipe lines, their boats, and all those differ 
things, and they had to carry on and get rid of their supplies. We are fortunate 
enough not to be in that position. = 
Q. Are you selling any tank car lots now?—A. We are sir. = 
Q. How do you account for the fact that you are charging even mo 
now?—A. We are simply meeting the price of our competitors; we are n 
setting the price of tank car business. : 
Q. You are charging now, for example, 15-30. I see the present price— 0, <f 
that is in March of last 7 year; in 1930 you charged 12-80.—A. We did not take © 
any of that business because we could not afford to take it. - 


By Mr. Geoffrion: 


Q. You were not selling?—A. We were not selling because we could Ae 
afford to take it but our competitors like the Imperial Oil who had always sol 
these people, could not afford to lose their business. *: sae 


By Mr, Donnelly: : 

Q. Mr. Pritchard, you see the way it looks to us is this. On account « 
present conditions and present legislation, it has forced these men who are rur 
ning these service stations to buy gasoline from you people. They cannot buy 
from any outside company because they have the dumping duty and everythin 
against them. They have to buy from you people in tank car lots or tank wago 
lots, and instead of lowering the price, you raise it to the service station. I 
other words, we find this; in 1930 you charged him 12-60, and you made hi 
sell it for 24 at the service station. On the first of September, 1931, he paz 
14:50 at the service station, and he has got to sell it for 23. You are charging 
two cents more, and the service station has got to take the two cents over.—A. 
The service station man is making the same margin of profit, 34 cone as Ie 
always did. His margin of profit has not changed, 34 cents. : 
Q. Your tank wagon is different?—A. Tank wagon price? That may be 50 


same. The tank car ee s price might be a little hishor, and ee margin of 
profit may not be as great. 
Q. Your tank wagon price, I see on the first of September, 1930 you charged. 
20-50; that.is about 73—7 cents, and this year your tank wagon has come down n 
to about 3 cents——A. Down to 174. eke: 
Q. No, it is four cents here in Montreal on the first of- Benenyeteas 
and 18-50, ‘four cents—A. Our price is 174 in Montreal. 
Q. I am taking the first of September, 1931. 1 gust happened to hit on 
first of September. Then it is 14-50 by Imperial Oil, and 18-50 in tank wagon 
lots, 22 in service stations. In 1930 it was 12-60, 20-50 and 24. In other 
words, vou make a bigger spread in 1930 between tank wagon and tank car t 
you do in 1931, so the man who is importing, the independent distributor | 
is importing in tank car lots from the United States, finds himself unable 
do it because of the present dumping duty and the present tariff, and it he 


think it is a big price. 
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ed with what is was last year, compared with what it was in 
Be They are two cents, as it says here in 1930 and 1931, and yet 
rice of crude and the price of refining is less, and you have charged 
ank car lots to the independent distributor. eae Well, as the Imperial 
ae Lae Dr. ee that would be a fair question to ask them. 


2. 
aS is the thing that is worrying this committee as much as anything 
he committee is interested in knowing how you justify that increase of 
e to the distributor, on account of the price of crude and on account of the 
f refining. That is the thing that is disturbing the public to-day —aA. Well 
ourse, on the prices there, as I said before, we are not setting them. I think 
would be a fair question to ask those parties who set the price. 


a By Mr. Bothwell: 


ae pag ‘Can you give us the price you had to charge in 19380. You said you went 
f the tank car business in 1930 some time, “because you were not able to 
tank ear lots and make a profit. The price there in 1980 was 12.60. You 
ay you are not selling at that because you were not able to sell and make a 
ees That is right, sir. 


‘Mr. Wates: When it gets down to the point where Mr. Pritchard is not 
aking any money, I am the man who tells him what the cost is and if we 
t go any further, that we are losing money. 
. Are you able to give us that information? 
3 _Wates: I can get Mee information, but not iu gr I can give the 


y Basis But Mr. eaaiae because it is i our opinion, pI a answer 
1e Imperial Oi] figures, but we have had to look at them and try to make 
our minds why it is so. Now, fundamentally, we consider the duty of an oil 
pany is to protect the public, not the jobber. All those discussions of Mr. 
well and Dr. Donnelly, are in regard to the protection to the jobber. Our 
a dertaking was to prarect the public, the man who buys Siren and puts it 


d, we have protected the public, and the price fell oni 3 to 34 cents a 
on when the crude went down. The fact that the tank car prices changed 
s not matter. That is an intermediate price, which is based on the compe- 


- “By ie. Bothwell: 
Are you not arguing from this ea hae poe a an oe 


Th price to the consumer, the iouibtic, ond if eon look ee our list 
ill see the price to the public went down from 3 to 34 cents. Now at 


to 204, that was 34 cents lower. For ten months it was 24, whereas to-day 
_ which is three cents down on the price to-day. If you look at the dif- 


in im 
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ference in the price of crude, you will see that 3 cents on the gallon just a 
balances that 78 cents a barrel for crude. In other words, we have protectec 
the public on the declining of crude. 3 ee 
Now, the other situation, the tank car situation, is an entirely different one. 
The tank car price was set by the competition of distress gasoline in Pennsy 
vania at that time. There was no dumping duty order in effect. We could 
meet that price. The Imperial Oi] in my opinion, I cannot tell you why they d 
it, I can only give an expression of my opinion, and my opinion is that they h 
contracts for crude oil; they had contracts for pipe lines, and they had to mee 
the price no matter whether they lost money or not. The statement from them 
will prove to you they lost money, and a lot of it, because on 150,000,000 gallons 
they only made $66,000, which works out to only about 0.04 cents a gallon. We 
could not do that, so we did not attempt to meet that price, but when the dump- __ 
ing duty made it impossible for them to ship that distress gasoline into thi 
country, then the tank car price became a price in which that loss was elimin- 
ated. . 


By Mr. Bothwell: Bee. 

Q. In other words, you say by putting on the dumping duty you were able 
to charge more in this country for your gasoline? 

Mr. Wass: That was the purpose of the dumping duty, to protect us from — 
having to sell at a loss to meet gasoline from a demoralized market in the United 
States. I think I have proved this morning that the market in the United States — 
was demoralized. es . : 

Mr. Howarp: May I ask Mr. Wales a few questions? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Howard: : : 
Q. Mr. Wales, you said this morning that the refined gas cost approximately 

14 cents per gallon to refine it?—A. Offhand. & 
Q. In round figures. Well now, do you consider that the refinery costs at 


your refinery in Montreal are higher than the refinery costs, for instance, in New 
York state?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Why? 


By Mr. Howard: 
Q. Why? 
Mr. Wates: In the first place, the through-puts in the American refineries a 
very much higher than ours. = 
Q. The what?—A. The through-put. That is a term we use in the oil 
business. That means the amount of crude oil put through a refinery. Now f 
instance, a refinery that I visited at Port Arthur, Texas, was putting throu: 
100,000 barrels a day of crude oil, fis against 5,000 barrels at our plant. Now, the 
higher the through-put, the lower they get their cost of putting it through, because — 
one stillman can run a still, or take charge of a still that is probably running © 
20,000 barrels a day, just as easily as he can when-running 5,000. Now, in 
addition to the reduction of costs in the through-put, there are climatic con. 
ditions in this country which increase the cost. We have a much higher fuel b 
than any of the United States refineries. The actual fuel we burn is a mu 
ereater quantity; and the cost of fuel is greater in quantity because we have 
blend all these charges I gave you this morning. And you must remember tha 
probably 30 to 40 per cent of the crude is fuel oil, which we burn, that we get ow 
of the crude in order to get the gasoline content out of it. 
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Wane Well 0 part give you that. It reall vary even in a modern 
I would not attempt to guess what the percentage would be. 


: By Mr. Howard: 
ta Q. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Wales. Do you pay a higher cost for 
lab ur in Montreal than you do in New York? 
Mr. Wates: I do not know the labour cost in New York so I cannot attempt 


on 6. abe admit you pay less than you do in New York? 


~ Mr. Wares: No, I would not think so. The only comparison I have seen is the 
omparison submitted bere i in evidence, in which te average labour costs in 


Mr. Boruwe tu: Mr. Ross changed it the next day. 


ey _ Mr. Watss: I think he said instead of being higher, they were practically on 
; = <the: same level, or within two or three cents, on the average. 


Mr. Donneiiy: He said in some other cities they were lower, but in 
Mr. Wates: I do not know what they would be in New York. 


| By Mr. Howard: 


- Q. If your refining costs were 14 cents per gallon in your Montreal refinery, 
yhat proportion of the 14 cents on the same basis would you consider labour 


Mr. Wates: I cannot answer that, but we could get the figure from our cost 
ecords, which your auditors have, and I would put it in the evidence here, or 
ee it is in the report. 

~ Q. You would consider it would be less than that? 


_ Mr. Wares: I would not attempt to guess, because it is easy enough to get the 
: __ statement and file it. 

: i a Ordinarily, protection is put on to protect the labour cost. Therefore, if 
your total cost in Montreal is 14 cents per gallon, and 24 cents plus dumping duty, 
makes some protection. 


Mr. Grorrrion: You are bringing the witness into an expression of opinion on 
policy. 
_ Mr. Donnetiy: We want him to justify their policy. 
_ Mr. Georrrion: The putting on of protection comes within the jurisdiction 
he government and parliament. 


Mr. Howarn: Absolutely. I think he is trying to establish the proportion 
sts of 14 cents is the labour cost. 


Mr. Wates I will get it for you, Mr. Howard. I have not it here to-day. 
‘There are a pont many other factors that enter into it, such as carry-over, which 


1g as ie winter, ee the St, tent is frozen over, and the lakes are 
and we must bring up sufficient crude oil before the close of navigation 
» Ist of December to keep our refinery running in the winter time, and we 
the additional carrying costs on the crude. 


M Howano: That 1 is all included in the 14 cents per gallon. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You see, it looks this way to the couniettae: You ay. you iced pr C 
of 23 cents per gallon, and you say it only costs you 14 cents to refin y 
gasoline. Ae 

Mr, Waurs: One and a half cents is a small proportion of the ‘iat “costs. — 


Mr. Donnetty: You are getting more than the total cost. of eee 
gasoline in the way of protection. A : 
Mr. Waters: No, doctor, vou are mistaken. The 14 cents is only 
operating cost of running the crude through the refinery, which is always a 
percentage of the total cost. The bringing of the raw material from the 
to the plant is a large percentage of the total cost. 
Mr. Donnetty: They have to pay for the raw material in the United iS) 
the same as you do. : 
Mr. Wars: Yes, but they buy it in many eases close to the source. e 
Mr. DonneELLy: According to the evidence, the American refinery pay pels 
same pore you ics 


source. 
Mr. Donnetty: Take the one in Pennsylvania. They have to pay fr ght 
rates, and so forth, the same as you do. ereag 5 
Mr. Wares: What do you mean by the one in Pennsylvania? 
Mr. DonnELLY: Take, for instance— 


Mr. Wates: The one at Bradford? The are refining Penner c ud 
They buy it right at their refinery in Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Donnetiy: Yes; but take other refineries in the United siaimees 
have to pay freight on the gasoline they refine, which would offset the freigh 
on the crude. 


Mr. Wates: We are not attempting to say that the prices are just as h tye 
in the United States. I said this morning that the prices were lower and wh 
they were lower. The2 reason they are lower is that they are selling at a lo: 


Mr. DonNELLY: That does not tell the committee why you should have 
cents protection when it only costs-you 14 cents to refine. The cost of refinin: 
it is 14 cents, and yet you want 24 cents, and then a dumping duty beside 3 + 
prevent distress gasoline from coming in. 


Mr. Wates: Dr. Donnelly, I have not attempted to tell the cOrninnees 
thing about the duty and the dumping duty. I have only made a statement 
the prices at which gasoline is being sold in the United States, it is being 
at a loss through distress prices. It is not a fair market price as laid dow 
our customs; therefore we could not meet those prices. I have proven the 
not fair prices by ee evidence in statements | from the. compani : 


the protection comes in, the dumping duty and the tariff comes in: We. ; 
that if conditions adjust themselves in the United States, when you compa : 

our prices in Canada, you will see that regardless of duty, our prices are Jus 
as low as the prices in competitive areas in the United States. Now, a 


I can show you a statement here in en we have been ahle to me 
without any question at all in the way of tariff or dumping duty. 


Mr. MacMiuuan: Can nou tell me what reflection the see 


in “Amierican moneg? 
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urse, Sine has been varying quite a lot, Mr. Mac- 


-MacMitran: Yes. It is a factor? 

: s: It is a big factor. As I pointed out this morning, we have 
ange not only on the price of the crude, but on the cost of trans- 
one pipe lines to the coast, and all of this ee of crude and 


eee Take 83 cents as being the amount for the crude, 734 
transportation, marketing and gathering, it makes a total of $1.565. 


Boruwe.u: Exchange has nothing to do with the cost of putting the 
ea your plant. 

I am just answering a question that was asked. It would 

difference of 23 cents a barrel, if you took the average for the last 

mnths, which would be somewhere around 16 or 17 per cent. For the 

ur months it penis be around 15 Te cent. That w ould make a difference 


liek you refine your gasoline, you ates to pay a pies price fa the 
e, and it gives you bigger protection. 

r. WALES: It also costs us more for crude. Our gasoline costs us over 
a gallon. 

. The price.of gasoline would not be more, 1 but if you import gasoline 


“Waxes: We are not importing pane we purchase crude. 


Mr. Donnetiy: No, but the independent distributor who imports gasoline, 
pay this exchange, and therefore it reacts to you in the way of further 


Pcs Wares: Our margin of profit in the ultimate analysis is quite small, 
believe. 

ioe ~MacMman: There seems to be a considerable amount of trouble 
ith regard to what service station men are charged for evaporation. I under- 
00 Mr. Ross to say that they are now Bring. them one per cent to take care 


ALES: if think I ae the reference that you are making, because I 
yonded for some time with the Department of Weights and Measures in 
1 that very matter. But they were discussing the temperature adjust- 


2 ce the gist of it is this: We have always, in selling our eae = 
tank car dealers for example, in large quantities we can make a 
adjustment, and it is the established practice in the business that 


w, when the buyer gets that gasoline, and he distributes it either in 
ons, or if he happens to have a service station of his own, through his 
ation, he finds it impossible, as do we, to make temperature 
quantities of 2, 3, and 5 gallons, and also the quantities which 
wagons of 100 or 150 gallons; so he sells the measured gallon. 
rmer than he bought from us, that is, warmer than 60 degrees, 
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he makes a little profit on the expansion. If fe sells a less than he te 
it, he has to take the loss. We have found, throughout the year, those ten 
ture adjustments pretty well balance up. Now, in evaporation, he loses: 
and in making our adjustments, it is understood that on the basis of our arrange- 
ment with him, that is one of his costs in doing business, the same as if a m 
buys a barrel of sugar, and he sells to customers in five pound lots, he cannot 
check his retail sales against his barrel of sugar, because he has spilled a litt 
of it at a time, but that is a legitimate cost of doing business. Now, if we a 
to absorb that evaporation, then we must obviously charge our dealer, and o 
dealer will get a little bigger margin for it in order to compensate us for taki 
up his loss. Does that answer your question? 
Mr. MacMiuan: Partly. 
Mr. Watgs: The meter question— : 
Mr. MacMituan: There seems to be an objection to the meter on 
ground of its being too expensive. We put a water meter in the house, an 
it does not cost us $1,000. > 
Mr. Waters: Frankly, we do not have as much confidence—I know, speak- 
ing from the refinery point of view—we do not have as much confidence i in 
meter record as we do in gauging a tank. 
Mr. MacMituan: A corrected gauge by the department? : 
Mr. Wates: We have not had enough experience with meters to tell yar 
exactly whether it 1s going to check up or whether it is not. 5 
Mr. MacMituan: Here is a letter from a man in Saskatchewan. He say: 
“T note from the Imperial Oil giving evidence, they state they allowed thei 
agents 50 gallons of gasoline per month for shrinkage in the summer months. 
Now, as you well know, it is not enough; it should be raised to at least twice 
as much, and the agent should be allowed for the amount in the previous yea 
Now I do not know anything about it. . 
Mr. Waters: If they make a contract with an agent on a certain defini 
spread, and the conditions are that the agent stands his loss, if the agent does 
not want to stand his loss, then obviously the man from whom he buys wi 
say, ‘“ You have not fulfilled the contract; we will have to change the spread: 
instead of giving you a commisison of 14 cents, you stand the loss, we wi 
give you a commission of 14 cents, and we will stand the loss. It is a busines 
detail. te 
Mr. MacMiuuan: There is no definite standard by which you deal with 
all agents alike? t oe 
Mr. Waxes: There has been, yes. 
Mr. MacMiian: What is it? 
Mr. Wates: My understanding is they stand. the loss. 
The Wirness: They stand the loss. We give them a certain amomae 
they sell it at so much a gallon, and they stand the evaporation. At any 7 
it is very small. : 


By Mr. MacMillan: 
Q. Is it a percentage on the gallon, or what?—A. So much a gallon, sai 
14 cents, or 2 cents a gallon for every gallon he sells, whatever the contract 


for. 
Q. Is it a standard contract?—A. It depends entirely on the individ 


contract. 
Q. A man might have to deliver 20 miles, and he is certainly entit] t 


more for delivering the 20 miles than if he went across the road—A. ‘The 
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nkage would be ft same. The shrinkage might be the same but we allow 
e ugh for that delivery to cover all that. There might be a small shrinkage, 
ve will allow him nay on his truck at the start. We take that into 
nsideration. 

Q. What I am saying is, it does not make any difference if you have to 
1 it 20 or 40 miles—A. You asked me if there is any difference in the 
mtract. I say yes; if a man travels a certain distance, he may get one cent, 
d if he travels farther out, he may get 2 cents a gallon. 

Q. For what?—A. For making delivery. 

- Q. I am not talking about that, I am talking about shrinkage. Have you 
standard rate which you allow, say a certain percentage, for shrinkage?—A. 
We will allow him enough for shrinkage when we make the contract. 

 Q. That is all considered?—A. That is all considered when we are making 
the contract with him. 

 Q. Is it standard? Do you deal with every individual alike in the matter 
shrinkage?—A. We deal with every man alike; in fact we try to be more 
than fair with our employees, and try to keep them happy and doing business. 
may say that is part of my duties, to keep my men happy and also to secure 
re business from my competitors. That is the only way I can do it. If a 
man is losing money, he is certainly not going to be a loyal employee. 

_ Q. You say in western Canada, for instance, that the matter of shrinkage 
would be on a standard basis so far as your company is concerned?—A. So 
r as we are concerned, we make a standard deal with our agents. 


By Mr. Geoffrion: 
Q. It is a matter of contract?—A. Yes. We try to keep them absolutely 
PPpy. 
- The Cuatrman: I think I should point out to the committee that we are 
concerned with the price of gasoline to the consumer, and the matter of private 
contracts between the companies and their filling stations in my opinion does 
ot come within the scope of the resolution.. 
Mr. MacMrran: There is a great deal of criticism of this particular angle 
the business, and I should think that those gentlemen would be only too 
illing and too glad to give us any information in regard to this matter. 
_ The Cuamman: I do not think the time of the committee should be taken 
up with the private contracts made with the company. 
Mr. MacMmtan: It affects the price of gas, and the matter I was discuss- 
Ing affects the price of gas because it has been said out in western Canada by 
ie agents that he had to short-gallonage the farmer owing to this particular 
ortage. That has been said. 
_ Mr. Grorrrion: He might charge more, not short-weight. 
Mr. MacMuu1an: That has been said. 
The Witness: We would not want an agent of ours to short-measure any 
of our customers whatsoever. That is not our policy. We want everyone to 
have | everything they pay for. 
_ Mr. Boruweu: That evidence has been given, as I understand it. Agents, 
‘1 understand it, have given that evidence. It may possibly not be the McColl- 


our company. 
Mr. MacMiizan: You have not got very much business. 


. 
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The Witness: I will grant you that. 


By Mr. Bothwell: | BB 

Q. You have a number of service stations in western Canada? Take 
Fort William west.—A. Yes, we have a few, not a great many. 
Q. You are e distributing there; a are eae to ee ‘Yes. 


—A. No, sir. 
Q. What price do you have to pay for the gasoline; how much ae 
tank car prices that we have heard about. “e 
Mr. Grorrrion: This morning it was suggested— 


The Wrrness: I do not think that is a fair question to ask, what we 
our gasoline for from competitors. oi 
Mr. Grorrrion: I suggest you might ask those from whom we buy; it. 
their secret, not ours. It is a secret of the Imperial Oil. : 
The CuatrmMan: I think the Committee decided this morning that it 
not want to hear the price paid by one company to another. ae ‘ 
Mr. Boruwetu: The point is this: if the Imperial Oil are able to sell at 
a considerably lesser price to a competitor than they are to the ordinary i 
tributor, they must sell at a price that affords them a profit. What we a 
trying to get at is the cost, and the proper price of selling gasoline. 
Mr. Grorrrion: May I ask this: would it not be fair for you to ask that 
question of the Imperial Oil people? They may have an explanation for it. 
might not be the true reason, but it is up to them to give it to you. We simp! 
get a price, that is all. I suggest that the answer should come from the Imperial oe: 
Oil. 
Mr. Boruwe.u: It seems to me, Mr. Geoffrion, that the Committee sh 
get this price from your company. "Let the Imperial Oil do the explaining - a5 
they want to when they come here; but if the Imperial Oil is selling at a price 
differently from what they set out in the sheet that they filed here, = we 
are entitled to get that information. re 
The Wirness: Mr. Wales explained to you, Mr. Bothwell, fist a refiner 
puts through a thousand or two thousand barrels of crude oil a day, and th: 
refinery might make more than a refinery which does not put that much ext 
- through. The extra business that they get from us might have a bearing on 
their total cost of business. J don’t know that. I am not a refinery man. I 


ness fro om us. 
Mr. Gzorrrion: We would prefer that that question be put 40 the inp al 
Oil. It is really their affair. They can defend it; we cannot. We pay 
price they ask us. We have an incomplete answer— 3 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: It is perfectly complete, namely, eee ot was os: 
at so much. 
Mr. Grorrrion: They may have good reasons— 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: The answer is complete. — 
Mr. Boruwetu: May I take it it is fair to get the answer from the wit: 
as to whether he did buy his gasoline cheaper than what is ee 
posted tank car price of the Imperial Oil. Bee 
The Wirness: What is the tank car price? * 
Mr. BoruHwe.u: Then we will come to the Imperial Oil and find ont ho 


h cheaper. 
oe The Wiiwee Have you got on that list, Mr. Bothwell, the pri 


Winnipeg? 
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0 WELL: This is Toronto, Sarnia, Halifax, Montreal, Regina, Cal- 
ouver. Well, we have Regina. Take Regina. 

Wrrness: I have not got that contract here, so I cannot really answer 
estion, Mr. Bothwell, _because I did not make the contract. I do not 


; ee If you give us the same protection as you did this morning, 
hairman, we can decide on that after I make this statement. 


fon. ate Rautston: Now, it seems to me— 
a CHatRMAN: I do believe it would be a proper question to put to the 


cea Mr. Rauston: Here is the way it strikes me: this is the price that the 
(eColl-Fronenac pay for gasoline for resale to the public. We want to know 


hat they charge the customer. The second reason why we should get it is 
enters into the gasoline which the Imperial Oil sells and on which they show 
ade so much a gallon. I presume the receipts from the McColl-Frontenac 
.e of the things which went to contribute to their refining at so much per 
, and a reduced price reduces the avearge profit on the gallon of gasoline. 
uestion is whether or not it should be so spread and whether the McColl- 
enac should get the benefit. 

ir. WatEs: The gasoline deal is part of another deal. 

on. Mr. Rauston: It is gasoline that eventually finds its way to the jobber, 
| the consumer paid for it to the McColl-Frontenac. The amount paid by the 
Coll-Frontenac to the Imperial Oil surely is relative— 

tr. GEOFFRION : If the McColl-Frontenac sell at the regular price, a com- 
tive price in the oe 


eee The price is quoted by the other company. The price is 
put on by the Imperial Oil Company. They could refuse to sell us. They have 
t to refuse to sell us and drive us out of the market and leave them alone in 
istrict; but instead of that, they sell to us. Obviously it is an internal 
cin ‘the management of the oil concerns, and has no concern with the © 


on, Mr. sees It is of a great concern to the public. What we want to 


lee We have the refining costs; we have the tank car costs and 
eum prices. We have their retail prices. Now, it seems to me that 
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Hon. Mr. Ratston: I certainly do not agree with that. — s 
The CuamMan: —is not a subject for inquiry. 


Hon. Mr. Rarsron: I say the best price is the price that it costs for refini 
Costs are always a nebulous quantity. Would it not be best for the comm 
to find out how much they sell, and what they sell it for to one of their. 
petitors in the business, the McColl- Frontenac. 


The CHairMAN: We are getting the refining costs. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: You are getting the figures, of course, but then y 
have to have auditors do all sorts of examning, when right off the bat you ¢ 
get how much they are asking a competitor. You can get right off the bat wh 
they are charging the McColl-Frontenac. Surely it must be relevant? 


Mr. Wates: Mr. Chairman, I testified in regard to refining costs: Icans 
now that the price at which you sell a surplus quantity at the refinery of 
or seven million gallons would be no indication what they could afford to sell 
total output; because when you take extra business in your manufacturing co 
go down. When your plant is running fairly full, and you take some ext 
business, and force your plant along, that busines can be done at a less e 
than the existing business which you have made; and they might sell at a low 
price without losing money on that extra business. That is so in manufactur- — 
ing, and I am sure you will understand that. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I am just referring to the one point. This seems to me 
perfectly fair and perfectly relevant, how much do you pay the Imperial Oil fo 
your gasoline. It is a real transaction in gasoline which takes place betweer 
two people in the conduct of their business. 


By Mr. Bothwell: : 
Q. What proportion of your gasoline do you buy from the Imperial Oil? 
A. Mr. Wales has just said we bought about 6,000,000 gallons. 
Mr. Wates: All the rest of the gasoline, we will say, substantially, but 
gasoline we make ourselves. ver 
Mr. BorHweE.ui: Can you give us the figures of how much you purchas 
Mr. Wates: This morning when you left it out of the record, I said abo 
6,000,000; that is 6,000,000 last year. We bought a little more of it because 
had some points in western Ontario that we were supplying. 
Mr. MacMitan: Do you subdivide your business into eastern and weste 
territories? Can you give us the profit you made on the western business? 
Mr. Wates: Yes. 
Mr. Irwin: You cannot segregate sales. ; 
Mr. Waues: What Mr. MacMillan means is of profits in the ate and t 
buyers’ profits. My recollection from the last statement I saw, was that ou 
own profit in the whole of western Canada was approximately $80, 000—about 
$80, 080 and our (corrected to read $80, 794, 27 and ae cee Pah a) investment. out 


cue se . 
Q. What would be roughly, the return?—A. I can file a statement. [1 i 
really the smallest percentage. sc ee 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You have been extending credit to the western farmer?—A. We ha 
extended some credit, yes. on 
Q. What percentage?—A. I cannot answer that. 
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. I would like to ask Mr. Pritchard a few questions in connection with 
ement on the Sherbrooke statement. I have some comments here by you. 

ay the price I stated was 164 cents. I notice since that time you have 

yours to 18-3.—A. That is the closest we could get, and that is March 23. 

see, there may be some changes since that date. 

Q. ‘Naturally. The statement I made was 164 and it was justifiable, and 

you raise it up to 18-3—A. You might at that time—you could put it that way, 
, even so, our prices of 19 cents in Sherbrooke without any duty or dumping 

ity is in line with the price you paid for your gasoline across the line. 

: Q. Now, you assume that the grade that I got in Newport was not the same 

gt de that you get in Canada. What reason have you for making that. state- 
m ihe ~A. Because we know after tests made, we know the gasoline that i is being 

in the district is about 60, 62, octane gasoline. 

Q. You are only jumping at conclusions. It might have been the same 

ade I purchased at Newport as I purchased at Sherbrooke. —A. If you bought 

e 19 cent gasoline probably you would. 

Q. Then you have given the price on the very lowest gasoline that is sold 

herbrooke, whereas the big bulk of sales, if you look at it, is in the 324 cent 

— Since the investigation started you have dropped your price one half a 

A. No. I noticed before the investigation it was dropped; we have not 

yped our price on our high grade gasoline with our ethyl ingredients. 

Q. Tt is 3247—A. Thirty-two and a half, still 324. 

Q. Did you not say it was 32?—A. Thirty-two, “whatever it is. We have 

ced the price of our cyclo-ethyl gasoline one half a cent. 

Mr. Wates: That is because the price of tetraethyl lead went down. I can 

er that. 


By Mr. Howard: 

Q. Not due to the price of crude?—A. No. 

Mr. Wates: No, it was due to a drop in the price of tetraethyl lead, and 
1e ‘same time the price was dropped to the consumer one half a cent. 

Mr. Howarp: In spite of the fact that crude went up? 


Mr. Wares: You must remember the gasoline that you are referring to 
there are other ingredients in it besides crude. A large part of the gas is made 
of this red tetraethyl, high-priced red gasoline. 


* 


pot Mr. Willis: 


s If a man was not tied up to any other company, could he buy from you 
the Winnipeg field?—A. We are always glad to sell everybody. Is that what 


_ Q. Yes, that is what I mean, partly. I am advised in the Winnipeg field 
‘independent gas station operator could not purchase gasoline except from the 
ial people—A. You mean in tank car quantities? 

). In whatever quantities he wants-—A. The Imperial sell everybody the 
ne as we will. We are all anxious for business. 

. That is to say, your statement would be that there is no combine in the 
peg district—A. I just love to sell to everybody. 

He ee is a statement vie a man made to me. He was an independent 
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Boniface just across the river. He went across the river ond he om 
truck load of gasoline. The next ony: he went across to iy to ee 


not understand that, because there is one wholesale price to pete 
we are all glad to sell as much as we can. If that fellow came to our plac 
we would be very glad to deal with him the same way as we do with every 
- @. I don’t know. This man made a statement to me that he could r 
purchase gasoline at a price lower than they sold at the stations; that is 
say, he could go to a filling station of the Imperial Oil, and get ‘it filled 
there for resale, and that the price was the same to him.—A. Probably 4 
did not class him as a jobber, a legitimate wholesaler. If that man coul 
his gas in tank cars he would be considered a legitimate tank car buyer. 
Q. It would be a different policy in regard to men of that sort—A. 
lutely, because anybody could get a truck and take 50 gallons from the refi 
if they could get it at a tank car price, and there would be no other price, 
you see what I mean? ome 
Q. Would you say therefore his statement is incorrect?—A. His state 
is incorrect as far as not selling to him is concerned. : 
Q. You would sell to him on the ordinary wholesale price if he came to 
plant in Winnipeg?—A. Yes, and I think any one of the other companies wi 
be glad to do the same thing. 


The Cuatrman: Are there any other questions to ask this witness? _ 
Mr. BorHwe.: I have another question J would like to ask. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Are you putting out a cheaper grade of gasoline at the present tit 
than your standard?—A. Yes sir, we are. 
Q. How much less are you selling it for?—A. We are selling for one- 
less than our regular standard grade at the wholesale. 
Q. But it is sold by the operators at 24 cents less?—A. I understand i 
was a reduction in Montreal the other dase of about 3 cents in gasoline. | 
Q. That is a cheaper grade of gasoline?—A. Two and a half cents le 
altogether. 
Q. As far as your company is concerned, you have only reanceees 
One cent. Reduced tank wagon price one cent, to 164 cents at Montreal. 
Mr. Wates: To the public it is more than one cent. 


Mr. Howarp: To the public. That is the difference you gave a ‘mome 

ago in your figures, from 32 to 25. “ 
The Witness: No; that is a different grade, a different erade altogethe 

There are three grades of gasoline. 


By Mr. Howard: 


Q. Then you gave us in here what we call the “bum grade”?—A. yes 
Q. You certainly gave a good comparison.—A. We want to have : a corre 
comparison. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. This is a new grade of gasoline altogether that came out a few d 
ago?—A. Yes. 
Q. That you are selling to the public at how much less?—A. I thi 
cents less, sir. 
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~ By Mr. Willis: 


. Is that a coloured gas?—A. No, white. 

_ Q. Is that the lowest grade you sell?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the second one, coloured?—A. Yes. 

-- What colour?—A. Blue. 


2 : eat Mr. Donnelly: 
All the companies are putting out a cheaper gas now?—A. Yes. 
he Imperial Oil, the British American, and yourselves?—A. I under- 


_ Are they all approximately the same grade?—A. Yes. - 
Q. I cannot see anything in it but this—A. I can only tell you about our 


you can give only one cent a gallon?—A. I do not know. 
Q. You give 25 Jae and the nae Oil three cents, I think.—A. At 


Q. At Montreal?—A. “The same as we, anyway, 24 cents. 

if Q. Just before we close, may I ask this. In 1930 when you made your 
representations to the government for an increase in duty did you present a 
lorandum to the government, that is the McColl Frontenac, asking for the 
ease? Do you know?—A. Now sir, I cannot answer that question. 

i Mr. Wats: I can answer that. The only representation we put in was the 
which has already been submitted by the Imperial Oil and incorporated in 


= Mi *Donwairy- You a signed a guarantee you would not take advantage 
t eels and increase your price to the public? 


ed a price for duty purposes, did you sign a memorandum to the govern- 
asserting why they should fix the price? 

‘Mr. Wates: Are you referring to the dumping duty? 

‘Mr. DonneLty: Yes. 

. Wares: Nothing except what we have signed jointly with the 
| Oil, which I believe is in the record. I did not read it all. 


2 ir . DONNELLY: You put in a memorandum asking them to fix the general 
-e for as Sores 
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Mr. Wates: Yes, we da join. with ae ce lena. why we th ug 
it should be so and so, and how we thought it would be a fair hit! to 
at it. 


Mr. MacMiuian: That is all in the record. 


Mr. Wates: They did not accept our recommendations, I might say; 
was a sort of compromise, the policy they accepted. oe 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: The memorandum i is on page 109. Is “that the one? _ ; 
Mr. Waters: Yes; we signed it. ee 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: ‘Is that the only memorandum? 


Mr. Wass: I think there is another one in here in regard to the origin 1 
tariff of 24 cents. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. You told us that your earnings on the investment in service statio 
would be about 34 per cent.—A. I said the interest which we received from 
leased stations, from our own stations that are leased, would be on the averag 
_about 34 per cent. Practically, what you call rent. He pays us so much rent, 
and the whole total figures up to about that. ; 
Q. It is about 34 per cent on the investment there?—A. Just about 35 per 
cent on the investment. 
Q. That would be a fair statement to make, that your earnings on your 
service stations come to about 34 per cent on the investment?—A. We ar 
fortunate in having this policy where the other companies operate their own 
stations. It is just a question of policy. Be: 
Q. What are your earnings on your total investment?—A. What are 0 : 
earnings on our total investment? aces 
Q. Yes.—A. I guess Mr. Brooks could tell you that. 


The CuHairMan: The next meeting of the committee will be on Trestle 
April 5. The witnesses will be the officials of the British American Oi 
Company. 


Committee adjourned to meet on Tuesday, poe: 9D; 1932, 
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Invested capital 


and surplus 1929 1930 1931 
as at 
Dee. 31, 1929 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
131,030,582 00 | 17,332,417 00 2,742,688 00 513,750 00 
S Il Corporation. Ay ee 52,307,795 00 7,205,161 00 5,130,890 00 8,268,637 00 
ontinental Oil Co....... 147, 261,561 00 9,028, 660 00. 255,598 00 12,045,675 00 
Bien cn ‘122,165,373 00 | 13,212,591 00 3,040, 630 00 5,676,409 00 


238,436,199 00 
16,459,179 00 
38,097,323 00 

147,905,375 38 

445,497,248 00 

336,779, 260 00 


Ci racy 


17,573,249 00 
2,328,802 00 
5,786,490 00 

15, 641,385 00 

48,318,072 22 

44,489,686 00 


5,039,909 00 
1,476,518 00 
1,916,871 00 
9,940,307 00 
15,073,303 18 
10, 625, 252 00 


*23,641,126 00 
2,661,222 00 
2,117,110 00 

*175,711 00 
9,954,478 47 
23,670,052 00 


1, 675,939,895 38 


180,916,513 22 


42,210,112 18 


82, 235,148 47 


CON 


Fitep By McCouu-Frontrenac Oi Co. Lrp. 
OPERATING STATEMENT 


Description 


Disisyahe'n sin syeie soe. e)s e's 6)» s\ 0 0.f0fie ece.e 0.0 «0.0 0 6 


ee meee ee eee eee eee twee eee n erro rane 


1930 1931 
Per cent Per cent 
Barrels total Barrels total 
1, 267,903 |.. 1,277, 627 
719, 061 56-71 696, 666 54-53 
42,134 3-32 65, 855 5-15 
355, 242 28-02 353, 351 26-66 
108, 623 8-57 108, 435 8-49 
42,843 3:38 53, 320 4-17 
Paes ea ee HONG oe ae ee x 100% 
PP OSDe ole lenc stearic Le 74! 04S 85 ee eter 
581, 555 53:56 859, 384 50-12 
50,311 4-63 227, 622 13-27 
324, 929 29-93 438, 729 25-58 
105, 331 9-70 145,461 8-48 
23,595 2-18 43, 708 2-55 
SE argue! TOOTG oe ee me ee 100% 
DDO OLE ees bose 25 992s bal ei ee ae 
1,300, 616 55:26 | 1,556,050 52-00 
92,445 3:93 293,477 9-81 
680, 171 28-90 792,080 26-47 
213, 954 9-09 253, 896 8-48 
66, 438 2-82 97,028 3-24 
Bera nites te Sac 100% s Wes ceeae 100% 
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“B” REFINING COSTS FOR CRUDE RUN 


EES wpe 


ae 


1930 : mei 
Per Bbl, | Per Gal. Per Bbl. 
$ cts. $ 
(1) Without Depreciation— ‘ 
Toronto Refinery cies oho ae 0-533 1-522 0-493 
Montreal Refinery cc. eee ce ee ee 0-585 1-671 0-396 
Avorageiall Refineriesi sc... (ioe ke 0-556 1-588 0-487. 
(2) With Depreciation— bat 
Woronte Refinery: ifsc hcdid we Cae eh ree 0-614 1-753 0-593 
Montreal Refinery “0 iich cy. ve tae err aes 0-708 2-022 0-508 
Average all Refineries... .. Rea eM E Rage 0-656 1:877 0-538 
“Cc” PIPE LINE TARIFFS 
Oklahoma North Pan 
— to Texas Handle 
Chicago to to 
Houston Houston 
cts. cts. cts. 
MWariketing CHATEO tf) ik teil oo iro ee ee a ca ies 5 5 D 
Gathering charge; 20.0) ages eee ee ey eee 20 12-5 12-5 
sbrunky Mine Charges) ek orale W hoe ee Mane ene 46 31 37-5 
Mernvina CHaTLe? aes Lee ene aie ee ee ae 2-5 2-5 2-5 
73°5 51-0 57-5 


Plus surcharge equal in value to 1% on value of crude oil delivered into the pipeline. 


“D” TANKER RATES 


Houston to Montreal 6.70 1ce) eas 10 es ce Oe Coe eee eee 


rea a 
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“MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


: Hovuss or Commons, 


Tuespay, April 5, 1932. 


@ 


ommittee convened at 10.30 a.m., adjourned at one p.m., and 


A L: Ellsworth, President; H. H. Brondson, Comptroller, and P. W. 
eneral Sales Manager, were severally called, sworn and examined. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


sft ear 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr or ComMMoNs, 


Turspay, April 5, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 10.30 
ock, Mr. Matthews presiding. 


‘The CHamman: Gentlemen, the enquiry will proceed. Representatives 
of the British American Oil Company are here, and the first witness will be Mr. 
Jisworth, the president. 


A. L. Exusworrtn, called and sworn. 


- Might I say that I have two of the officers of the company here, Mr. Binns, 
tho will deal with matters of marketing, and Mr. Brondson, who will deal with 
matters of cost. 


‘Mr. Boruwetu: I think it might be well, Mr. Chairman, if we take a 
ement from the general manager. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. You are the president and General manager, are you?—A. We have no 

neral manager. I am president of the company, Mr. Bothwell. 

Q. Mr. Ellsworth, you company operates refineries in Montreal and 

Toronto?—A. We do. 

ae Q. These are the only two refineries that your company has?—A. These 

are all. 

Q. This company was incorporated in 1909?—A. Under Dominion charter, 

s, in 1906 under Ontario charter. 

: <Q; Under the Dominion charter in 1909 you were eee to issue 

400,000 shares of stock in the company at a par value of $25?—A. No; in 

9 the par value of our shares was $100. 

-. @. Ti was $100°—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Then, will you give me the capital setup from 1909?—A. In 1909 under 

the Dominion Companies Act, we obtained authorized capital of $500,000, 

divided into 2,500 shares of preference stock and 2,500 shares of common stock. 

Q. When ‘did the first change take place?—A. From $100 par, to $25? 

Q. Yes——A. December 10, 1920. 

Q. Just what change did "take place then?—A. Up to that time we had 

0,000 shares of a par value of $100 each—15,000 rather, and they were con- 

dd to 60,000 shares with a par value of $25. 

Q. That was when?—A. In 1920. 

Q. That is all that was issued. You mean the 15,000 shares that were 

rted to 60,000 shares?—A. That is all. 

-Q. Then when was the next capital change? Was there any additional 

sold at that time when you made that change?—A. Not at that time. 

Q. So that up to 1920 all that you had issued was 60,000 shares of common 
A. Quite so. — 

en did the next change take place?—A. January 15, 1927. 

6 Or was it 1926?—A. 1927. We issued four shares for one. We had 

ed at that time 274,000 shares of a par value of $25. 
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stock from 60,000 shaneey To 274 000? 

@. I would like you to be careful of that date. I am taking it from P 0 
Manual report, and it states the division was made on December 15, 1926. 
A. That is the record I have here, Mr. Bothwell, January. 15, 1927. - 

Q. Prior to that change then, in 1827, you "had made another oferta 
stock to your shareholders in 1925, had you not?—A. Yes. We offered 44, 
shares at a price of $30 per share: og 

Q. The subscribers were entitled to one for each five of stock oe 
A. That is true. 

Q. That was in 1925?—A. June 1925. 

Q. Now, coming to your division in 1927 of four for one, after you mad 
that division, how much stock had you outstanding?—A. We had 1,096,00 
shares. : 
Q. Then in June, 1927, you issued additional stock to shareholders, did you~ 
not?—A. Yes, to the total of 215,321 shares. 

Q. That was issued on what basis?—A. It was $17.50 per share? ve 

@. What rights would shareholders have?—A. That would be on the basis. 
of one for five. 

Q. That was in June, 1927?—A. That was in June 1927. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What price was it you paid for that? 
Mr. Boruweiu: It was $17.50. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. All that issue was absorbed by present shareholders, by the original 
shareholders?—A. Quite so; it was sold directly to the shareholders, 
Q. So that the issue in 1925 was absorbed by the shareholders?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the next change in your capital set-up came when?—A. February | 
26, 1930. We converted 1,311,321 shares into 2,622,642 shares. 
Q. That is, you made a split of two for one?—A. Two for one. 
Q. In 1930?—A. Yes. eae 
Q. During those years from 1909 down the company has paid regu 
dividends?—A. Yes. I might say there, there was no payment of a dividend 
1909, and none in 1910, none in 1911 or 1912; but in 1913 we paid a divide 
equivalent to eight per cent on the issued capital from 1909. The Bee 
stock was cumulative. 
Q. Reading from the financial analysis of the company, will you tell me 
this statement is correct. It is dated March 18, 1930: “On the old $25 par va 
shares the company paid eight per cent annually to the end of 1926?”—A 
think that is correct. 
Q. “In April, 1926, the quarterly rate was raised from two per cent. to 
per cent, and continued until the end of that year?”—A. I think that is corr 
Q. Oxtra payments,” that is, bonus payments I presume, “of two per 
was made from 1922 to 1926, inclusive?”—A. I believe that to be correct. 
Q. And then, there is this other statement: “Company’s dividend hi 
has been continuous since 1909.”—-A. That is in effect, although payee 
not made in the years I have stated. ~ ; 
Q. Did I understand you to say then, Mr. Ellsworth, that in the year -193¢ 
you paid up back dividends?—A. 1918. ee 
Q. You paid up back dividends?—-A. Back dividends to 1909. oe 
Q. By the way, a cash dividend was paid in stock bonus?—A. P. 
cash. We have never on any occasion issued any phods dividends, Mr. Bothwel e 
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d o the ae. since ae ee ane offer in 1909?-A. That is true. 
The shareholders have absorbed all issues?—A. Quite so. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

-Q. What I am asking is, the offering from the standpoint of the company 
never been to the public? 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

-Q. Now, since the split-up in 1930, you have regularly paid dividends. On 

January 2, 1930, you paid a dividend of fifty cents, bonus; then you paid a 
onus of fifty cents in addition to the regular dividend of twenty-five cents.—A. 
‘hat was when? 
~Q. January, 1930—A. Yes; that was in respect to the year 1929. 
— Q. When?—A. Our split of two for one did not take place until February 
6, 1930, therefore the payment to which you have just referred applied against 
131 321 outstanding on the common in 1929. 

— Q. Then paid forty cata ividend on pra ls ase Was that paid 


ej: ae That 7 was pata on the old stock?—A. Yes. While the conversion took 
place in February, 1930, the shares did not issue until May. 
; Q. As soon as—.—A. So that any payment would be upon the old basis 
_ prior to the split. 
~Q. Well then, you started your dividends on the new stock in July, 1930.— 
That is true. 
 Q. Of twenty cents a share?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. That has been regularly paid quarterly since?—A. Continued, yes. 
_ QQ. To the present time?—A. To the present time. 
. Have there been any bonuses paid since this split up?—A. None. 
_ Q. Have you your financial statement, that is your annual statement, the 
S ytement for 1931?—A. 1931, yes. Would you like it? I have a number of 
er copies Mr. Bothwell. 
. I think it would be well to have a copy filed—A. If any of the other 
me ers of the committee would like a copy, I have a number here. 

a Q In this statement you show depreciation of $1,138,328.69. 
Q. On what basis do you arrive at the depreciation?—A. We use a eaten: 
of llowances made see the taxation department at Ottawa. 


I think it might be well for the information of the committee if you could 
is that, shortly?—A. The rates allowed by the taxation department of the 
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10 per cent; service station buildings 74 per cent; equipment 20 per cent; 
cellaneous construction 74 per cent; tank cars are designated at the rate of fi 
per cent per annum; and drums and barrels at a similar rate. 
Q. Can you give us the amount of your depreciation at the end of ‘April, 
1930?—A. I think it was $1,017,848.45. I might say there that the basis of 
rates of depreciation was the same as 19381. 
Q. In 1929 was it the same?—A. In 1929 the same. Those rates have ‘been 
fixed for some years. 
Q. What was the depreciation in your property in 1929?—A. $874,000. is 
quote that from memory. I am not far wrong, I think. 


By Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. It was $874,499.33—A. That is mole ma 
Q. From the statements as I have them here, it shows that your depreciation | 7 
has been running very much the same in the years up to 1929, and the depreci- 3 
ation has considerably increased in 1930 and 1931. Is that because of expansions 
to your plant?—A. I do not think the figures will substantiate that, Mr. Both-— “a 
well. We have used the same rates over quite a number of years. og 
Q. The rates may be the same. How do you explain the difference between _ 
$874,000, and $1,138,000?—-A. Added assets subject to depreciation. a 
Q. Enlargement of your plant ey something of that kind?—A. Yes. 
Q. There is a statement that | 1as been published, which has come to my 
attention from different sources, that I would like to ask you about in connection” 
with this depreciation. It is a statement that is supposed to have been made by 
the chairman of the board, 8. R. Parsons, on February 25, 1930, at the annual _ 
meeting of shareholders. ‘Dealing with an item of $874, 000, he said that : 
$174,000 or $700,000 less than the amount set aside, would have been sufficient. — 
A larger amount was written off because nine per cent of the net revenue is” 
payable to the Dominion government for taxes. With respect to such, a 
nominal write-off would have substantially increased earnings per share as 
indicated in the figures presented in the foregoing.’”—A. When was that a o 
ment made? 7a 
Q. That is the finacial statement?—A. There must be— 
Q. Dated March 18, 1930, and the statement is contained in it that at tes 
annual meeting of shareholders held on February 25, 1930, the chairman of the 
board, S. R. Parsons, made this statement?—A. 1930? 
Q. Yes. Referring to the 1929 depreciation item?—A. I cannot underfee 
the statement. Depreciation of automotive equipment, drums and barrels i 
1929 was in excess of $300,000. I was not present at the annual meeting in — 
1930. I did not hear the statement. If Mr. Parsons made such a statement— 
I have no reason to question what you say—he was unduly optimistic. In 1929 — 
you will remember, values were very high, commodities were increasing in price 
a building which probably three or four years before cost $50,000, might have - 
been sold for $75,000. We know what stock values were at that time. We 
considered we had values, where in the light of subsequent events there was no 
substance to what we had, or very little. The rates on depreciation that we — 
charge are not excessive; they are not beyond what are allowed by the Treasury 
Department of the United States. 
Q. You have told us what rates are allowed by the Dominion government 
—A. Yes. I wish to make a statement now. The Treasury Department of t. 
United States allow higher rates on depreciation than are allowed by our 
Dominion government. : 
Q. In what respect?—A. In the refining industry. I have a telegram anaes 
I will be glad to read. I just received that telegram this morning. 
Q. Have you the actual basis of the depreciation allowed by the United 
States?—A. May I read the telegram? I sent a telegram ens to ul 
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s oF United States Treasury Department has no fixed rate sec 
refinery equipment average rates taken and usually allowed five per cent 
buildings ten per cent tankage twelve and half to twenty per cent stills 
and other general refinery equipment average being about fifteen per cent 
_ stop this information obtained from responsible tax experts Tulsa. 


Eomparing these rates with the rates I have quoted, it is quite apparent that the 

United States government allowances are greater than those of the Dominion 

es 

ie ~ Q. Well, you do not know whether that statement was made or not by 
the chairman of the board?—A. I do not question it. 

~Q. You do not question it?—A. No. 

Q. Now, I want to get from you the gross revenue—I have what is 

arently the gross revenue—and the net profit for the years 1927, 1928, and 

929. I want to get them also for the years 1930 and 1931. 

Mr. Ganone: The rest of us have not those for the years 1928 and 1929. 

Give them to us for the whole of that period so that the rest of us will have the 

information also. 

The Wirness: I have not the figures for the year 1928 here, or 1927, rather. 

We have 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931. You asked me a moment ago for the 
igures oo 1930. ; 


ae: By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. I think it might be well, seeing the question has been asked, if you could 
them to us for the years 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931.—A. Very well. 

Q. While you are preparing that, I think it would be well to give us the 
ss revenue, the depreciation each year, the net profits in each year. 

Mr. Ganong: Yes. 


soo) a By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. I think that is all I want in regard to the capital set- “up, Mr. Ellsworth. 
7 just a few general questions. Most of your business is carried on in 
ada, is it?—A. We sell nothing outside of Canada. 
Q. Have you any subsidiary companies in Canada?—A. Yes. We have a 
pany named the Britamolene Company, and the Britamoil Limited. Each 
of those companies owns a tank ship for the transporting of crude oil or 
hed product. 
Q. Are these the only subsidiaries you have in Canada?—A. These are the 
subsidiaries we have. 
~ Q. Then you have subsidiaries in the States?—A. We have; we have two 
ympanies in the States, one a producing company, and the other a pipe line 
pany. It is really a gathering company, not a pipe line company, to the 
nt that a trunk would be. It operates over a small area; it does not transport 


“Is. that what -you call the Toronto Pipe Line?—A. Yes. 


~ By Mr.Donnelly: 

. It is piped into the main pipe line?—A. Yes; we pipe it into another pipe 
ich we do not own or control. 

common carrier?—A. A common carrier, and it goes to the gulf. 
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By Mr. Bothwell: 


@. Have you crude oil holdings or leases outside of Candia? Yes, 
named the Toronto Pipe-Line company as one of our companies. The name 
the other is the British American Oil Producing Company. Both of those com- 
panies are Delaware companies. The producing company owns properties, ov vns 
wells. We have a potential production in the United States of between 300,000 
and 250,000 barrels of crude per day. The producing company was incorparat 
in 1924, While we have a potential production of 300,000 to 350,000 barrels per 
day, we are allowed to produce under the laws of Oklahoma and Texas less th 
2 500 barrels per day. 

Q. When did that become effective2?—A. There has been a measure of p 
ration for quite a number of years which has been very drastic, became’ very — 
drastic in 1931. 

Q. Did you ever run your plant there to capacity?—A. We have no plants 

Q. To produce 350,000 barrels of crude?—A. No; at no time were we a 
to produce to the full extent of the wells. .: 

Q. What was your maximum production before, actual production? —A. ; 
have not those figures. 

Q. I just wanted to see to what extent the restriction had prevented y 
from producing.—A. I cannot give you the quantity, but I can say in the 
Texas field where we have some wells capable of doing 35,000 to 45,000 bazrelg 
each per day, we were allowed to produce 72 barrels a day. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. How long has that been in effect?—A. The number of barrels has changed 
from time to time, they were 75, they were 85— e- 

Q. That pro ration was applied at what time?—A. I have not the date, sir. 

Q. Some time in July, was it not?—A. I think it was earlier than that, but 
I have not the date. In Oklahoma where we have some wells which will produ 
50,000 barrels a day, we were allowed to produce 25 barrels a day, plus one half 
of one per cent of the potential; in other words, in a 50,000 barrels well, we — a 
be able to produce 250 barrels per day. 

Q. You can give us that figure, as to what your Oklehore oes was 
in those years?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can let us have them?—A. Yes. : 

@. Do you produce all the crude oil you need yourselves, or do you Bie it? je 
—A. We have to buy our requirements of about 10,000 per day. We are allowed sf 
to produce, under the present pro ration laws of Oklahoma and Texas, not mo ‘ 
than 2,500 barrels a day. 


than those. 
By Mr. Bothwell: 


we ne Sa we might term substantial eet 
@. Are your shareholders Canadians or foreigners? Can you give me 
percentage of Canadian shareholders?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the foreign or outside shareholders, and the amount of tock i. 
hold?—A. Yes. We “have issued 2,622,642 shares, These shares are of two 
classes, registered shares and warrant shares. The registered shares are 2 to le 
total of the difference between 1,031,039 and 2,622,642. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What is that again?—A. 2,622,642. The division of the eae 
is as follows: Canadian shareholders 8,318, mae a total oe 1,301,857 share 
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What monn They own 223,000 shares. Out of a total of 265,701. 
n Gr at, Britain we have 35 shareholders owning 23,037 shares; elsewhere we 
shareholders holding 1,008 shares. I gave you the total of share warrants 
1,039. Those are not on record; the owners of those shares are not on 
| in our office. However, prior to the large discount on Canadian funds in 
\ York, we paid our dividends in United States funds to United States share- 
1olders, the warrant holders were requested to deposit their shares with the 
ag ney at the Royal Bank in Canada, and on no occasion were coupons cashed 
an amount in excess of $20,000 which would indicate that we have approxima- 
y 100,000 shares of warrants owned in the United States. Our estimate is 
t 84 per cent of the issued capital is owned in Canada. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Just one question in connection with those shares. In your statement 
ere, you say your issued stock was 2,622,642 shares, no par value, and you put 
alue on them of $10,618,117.50. How is that arrived at?—A. That is the 
ount of cash and property,that we received for those shares. 

Q. That is the actual cash that was paid into the company since its 
corporation ?—A. Quite so, cash and property. 

_ Q. What do you mean by “property‘’?—A. For example, we bought a 
ompany, we bought the Winnipeg Oil Company, and we paid for that in stock 
ur own, not cash. 

igs ia Do you remember the value of that?—A. That is to say it was paid for in 
oc 

~ Q. What was it valued at, because you have included that in this ten million 
-up?—A. The stock that we issued, based upon par value, was in excess of the 
/p h ysical assets of the company; in other words, we paid a premium. 

_ Q. What I am trying to get at is this, ‘what amount is included in this 
600,000 item for the Winnipeg Oil Company ?—A. Of the $10,618,117.50, we 
eived cash, $5,993,117.50. 

. By subscriptions for stock?—A. Yes, and issued for properties $4,625,000. 
Q. That is, you had several purchases out of the——A. Winnipeg Oil 
mpany 

Q. Yes. —A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Extending back over how many years?—A. Since 1909. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. These properties that were taken in where stock was issued, you: valued 
ock on what basis?—A. In 1909 the par values of the shares exchanged for 
rties was $100, subsequently $25. 

. In taking it into your financial set-up, you valued it on the par value of 
e shares; not on the actual value of the shares.—A. The par value. 


You run your own aE of inka do you, from the oil fields?—A. We 
er tankers to move our oil from the Gulf to Montreal. We have two of our 
wn ships which move the crude oil from Montreal to Toronto, and last year we 
artered two additional ships for that movement. 

n bringing your ude oil on OE own tankers, what allowance iS made 


ae 


t de rtment i is es to pay its own aa That ace pays 
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Q. How do your payments compare with what you would have pay otl 
companies for certain—A. For example, take the movement from the Gulf. 
Montreal, the last rate, the last schedule rate in effect in 1931 was 31 cent 
barrel. We charge a rate of 25 cents per barrel. When we set that rate, we 
it at what we anticipated would be practically our costs. We do not charter larg 
tank ships in the movement of crude oil upon the basis of so much per barrel, 
pay upon the basis of so many shillings per dead weight ton. Our refineries ar 
charged 28 cents per barrel, the last schedule rate was 31 cents, and that was t 
last rate. The rates throughout the year were somewhat higher. 

Q. From the gulf ports to Montreal?—-A. Yes 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Do you bring all your crude oil from Toronto to Montreal?—A. ves we 

will this year. Last year we moved a certain quantity, prior to the opening 0! 
navigation by tank car from the East Texas field. 

Q. You did not bring any from Chicago?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. You operate service stations throughout Canada?—A. Well, not shieehaeid 

out Canada. We do not operate in the Maritimes; we do not operate in Briti 
Columbia. Our business is confined to Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchew 
and Alberta. 
(. Can you tell us the number of service stations you have in the provinces 

in which you operate, and their capacity? That comes under a different branch, 
and probably it might be better if one of the other witnesses gave it—A. I woul 
prefer that. ° 


By Mr. Donnelly: 7 
Q. Do you ship your gasoline from the east out to Saskatchewan, or do y 
buy it?—A. We buy in the west. 
Q. You do not ship any from the east?—A. We do not ship any fam the — 
east— 
Q. How far west do you ship?—A. Fort William. 
Q. From there on you buy?—A. Yes. 
@. What company do you buy from?—A. Imperial Oil. 
Q. Do you buy at tank car prices, or less than tank car prices?—A. Is th 
a question to which one of our competitors took exception the other day? 
Q. I do not think they have any right to take exception—A. J think th 
were sustained. 
The CuamrMAN: They were sustained on the question of price. You we 
asked if it was less than tank car prices. : 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. I ask you if it was less than tank car prices or at tank car prices?—A. a : 
was less than tank ear prices. , 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. Dr. Donnelly is going to ask some - questions in Spurs with refin 
costs, and that sort of thing. Are you going to give evidence in connection wit 
that?—A, Mr. Bronsdon will give you this evidence. I would like to make 
statement relative to the control of our company. I have given you figures 
showing that 84 per cent of our company is Canadian controlled. There seen 
to be the opinion prevailing that the British American Oil Company is controlle d 
by the Imperial Oil Company. I want to deny that most emphatically. It is 
probably complimentary to our company that we should be called a membe 
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.s a matter of fact, I think we would bring suit for non-support. 
are they not supporting us, they are doing their best to take away from 


1 Ped very eich appreciate if hie acai es would “sie. its diene 
n they come to our office to examine our books, to pay particular attention 
at eee. 


“By M r. Ganong: 


Q. ‘There is one question I should like to ask. In 1931 you paid an extra 
us on stock. Was that done before you split your stock up?—A. 1930? 

_ Q. Then you split your stock up in 1931?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Did you continue that bonus in your dividends?—A. No, we did not. 
 Q. Just for that period?—A. Just one period. 

_ Q. You did not continue the same as you had done the year before?—A. 
he bonus was only paid in one year. 


By Mr. Bothwell: : 

_ Q. The bonus was only paid in one year. As a matter of fact, you paid 
bonuses in different years up to and including 1930,—A, In different years, yes, 
t in every year. We did not begin the payment of a-bonus—you gave me the 
year yourself, Mr. Bothwell, a few moments ago, we paid eight per cent up to a 


Ale Yes, up to 1926.—A. Yes, after which— 
 Q. But in addition to that you paid extra payments of two per cent, that is, 
bonuses of two per cent were made from 1922 to 1926 inclusive —A. That may 


0. And then, in 1926 you paid a bonus of 50 cents a share; in 1927 you paid 
bonus of 50 cents a share; in 1928 a bonus of 20 cents a share, and in 1929 a 
bonus of 25 cents a share. ‘In 1930 you paid a bonus of 50 cents a share—A. 
at is correct— no, not in 1930. We paid about 80 cents per share. I have my 
a ord here of the bonus paid in 19380. I have a record of the bonus paid in 1929. 
_Q. On the no par stock prior to the split?—A. Mr. Bothwell, when you say 
, the bonus paid in 1930 in January, we will say, was applied to 1929. 

Q. Yes?—A. I would have the year separate from yours, and different from 
3. 

Q. Possibly we can check those figures again. In 1926 I presume the bonus 
paid for 1925?—A. Quite so. 

<a That would be fifty cents a share?—A. Yes. 

.In 1927 the bonus was fifty cents a share; in 1928 the bonus was twenty 


"0. The 1929 bonus, 25 cents a “share on January 2nd, and in 1930 in Jan- 
ry, the bonus was 50 cents a share——A. Yes, in respect to 1929. 


a By Mr. Ganong: 
_ Q. Nothing in 1931?—A. Nothing in 1930, nothing in 1931 applying to 1930; 
hing in 1932 applying to 1931. 


| By Mr. Bothwell: 


. There was one other question I should like to ask. You say you do not 
est of Fort William. You have quite a number of wells in western Canada, 
ve?—A. Yes. 

Have you any property there that is producing?7—A. No. We paid more 
he Winnipeg Oil Company than we would have paid had it not been for the 
es of property that was thought at that time to be well located— 
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Q. Property—A. You Be ite Wack iv 1G18 and Tora ne enth Is 
the west, the hope and the expectancy—well, we had it too. 
QO. Tn any event, you have no producing wells in Cenadat—A. No. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You say that you do not belong to the Imperial Oil family. Wh @ 
the price in the gasoline trade?—A. The Imperial Oil. 
Q. You follow the Imperial Oil?—A. Yes. : 
Q. And you are governed entirely by what their prices might be?—A 
with exceptions. The Imperial Oil may have a price in a certain area, an 
price war may develop there. We do not await their action as to the protec 
of our gallonage. Those are isolated cases. Generally we follow their rs 


By Mr. Spencer: 

Q. That is because they are the biggest company, I suppose ake ee, 
think the prices—possibly I should not say this, I do not like to boost a ¢ 
petitor—I think the prices as set by the Imperial Oil are fair to the pub , 
fair to themselves, and fair to their competitors. Se 
Q. Seeing that you are following them, you would naturally say th 

A. I would say they would be fair to themselves and the public; I ee 
would not admit they are fair to us. 


By Mr. Ganong: 


Q. I thought in most cases the small fellow set the prices?—A. There . 
quite a bit of that in 1930. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Possibly you can give us the production, but probably you would rat 
do that by another witness—A. Production of what? 
Q. Gasoline —A. Mr. Bronsdon will deal with that. 


H. H. Bronspon, ealled and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your position with the British American Oil Compa 
A. Comptroller. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. You made out the statement that I asked Mr. Ellsworth for?—A. 
Q. Showing the gross revenue and net profits?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would you file that statement so it will go into the records? It mi hy 
be elt for the tae of the Committee, to read it. af In the year 1s 


net earnings ’ $3 235, 925.74. in 1930, our gross revenue was $4, 11121544 
depreciation $1,017, 848.45; Dominion income tax $237,000; net earnings—befc ( 
I give you the ficures of net earnings debenture stock. 1 is deducted, amountit 
$208 ,333.33—net earnings $2,648,033.66. : 
Q. Was that debenture interest deducted in previous years, or was tha Qa 
issue that had been made?—A. Debenture issue was made in 1930. —_ 
Q. So that was the first payment of debenture interest where interest would — 
have to be deducted?-—A. Yes, sir. In 1981, the gross revenue was $4,415,745.26; © 
depreciation $1,138,328.69 ; Dominion income tax $302,000; debenture “int rest 
$244,486.48; net earnings $2, 730,930.09. “ a 
(Statement printed as an Appendix hereto.) 
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n miieave he foie. in gross revenue, that is the amount less the 
in there for interest on reserves and other things?—A. That figure 
less expenses. 


Mr. ea Gross profit. 
The Wirvess: That is the gross income from all sources. 


25 By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. In that statement you have given as all the reserves with depreciation 
and it amounts to $196, 961.77.—A. Quite right. 

. Now, can you give us sale of gasoline in the years 1929, 1930, and 1931? 


; elias: Possibly you had better give us both—A. I have the figure 
r gallons in 1930 and 1931. In 1930, we sold 90,955,796 gallons; in 1931 we 
ld 89,270,365 gallons. 

. So there is a reduction there in 1931 as compared with 1980. Can you 
; what gallonage you sold of other products, that is, petroleum and so on 
se two years?—A. The total gallons of products sold in 1980? It was 
93,030. 

. Does that include gasoline?—A. That includes gasoline. 


By Mr. Ganong: 


-Q. Please repeat that—aA. 109,993,030. In 1931, the total was 120,295,863 
ons, the total of all products. 


— By Mr. Bothwell: 


. In 1930 it was 109,000,000 odd?—A. Yes. 

. Can you give us the proportion of those amounts that you produce 
Ives? What amount of that did you produce yourselves, and what amount 
you purchase?—A. The gasoline sales of our production in 1930 were: 
68,536. gallons. 

. Out of a total sale of 89,000,000?—A. Yes. 

. Give us the same figure for 1930?—A. In 1930 our own manufacture of 
oline was 29,072,103 gallons. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q About one-third—aA. Thirty-two per cent of the total. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. That is, of gasoline. You gave us a figure of 109,000,000 in 1930 of all 
du and 120,295,000 on all products. Now, there has been quite a 
in the gasoline and the other products in those two years. Possibly it 
as well to complete the picture. Give us your production of your 
lonage of other products——A. I cannot give you those figures for 1930. 
for 1931—A. Well I have given the figures of all the products. 
d and sold refined oil to the amount of 2,055,649 gallons, fuel oils, 
14,395,287 gallons; coke 4,375,430 gallons: total manufactured 
35,694; 902 gallons. 
“Th includes gasoline?—A. Yes. 


vie 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What was the first figure of gasoline?—A. 44 868, 536. 


By Mr. Ganong: 


Q. Can you give us the gross sales in 1930 and 1931 in dollars and 
Mr. EvusworrH: Twenty-five millions in 1930, and twenty-one milli 
1931, roughly. vy 


By Mr. Gangong: 

Q. You made more profit in 1931 than you did in 1930? 

Mr. ExisworrH: I would like to explain why that profit was made. 
1930 all of our crude oil was brought by tank car-to our refineries in Toront 
In 1931 a very small percentage of the gasoline we distilled was transporte 
tank cars, the major portion of it was transported in ships at much less expe: 
I would like to say this also; had we continued in 1931 the operations of 
company upon the same basis as of 1930, instead of making more money, 
would have earned less. I made a figuration a short time ago just what 
would have earned. It would have been 72 cents per share rather than $ 
cents per share. The difference was therefore through economies in vario 
departments and in transportation. & 


' 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. What were your earnings in 1930?—A. They were $1.01. 
Q. What were your earnings in 1931?—A. They were $1.04. 


By Mr. Ganong: 
Q. After taking off your Dominion income tax?—A. Yes. 
Mr. ExviswortH: Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. After all deductions?—A. After all deductions. 

Q. That is net? 

Mr. Evutswortu: Yes. 

Q. You paid in dividends? 

Mr. EvitswortH: Eighty cents. I would like to be rather omen abou 
this. Had we continued our business along the same lines in 1931, as thi 
business was conducted in 1930, we would have made but 72 cents per share 

Q. Have you got your computation worked out in that? 

Mr. EvtswortH: I can work it out. 

Q. Can you furnish it?—A. I can, yes. I have worked it out. aes 

Q. Is that difference all attributable to the carrying of the ede : 
cars? 1 

Mr. Ex.iswortu: I will show you how much is attributable to the c 
In 1930 we paid in transportation cost $4,802,000. ae 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Transportation?—A. Transportation costs. 
Q. Four million what?—A. $4,802,803.34. In 1931 we paid Me 392, 


By Mr. Smoke: 
Q. What is the difference? 
Mr. Exuswortu: The difference is over $500, 000, which we > caved 
transporting crude oil by water. ; 
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By Mr. Delve 
‘Did you transport less or more? 


Mr. ExtiswortH: We transported more. 
Can you tell us how much more was transported? 


r. Smoke: It was more in 1931. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Yes. We want those quantities. Can you tell us how much more, or 

quantities each year. 

> Mir. ExiswortH: I was going into that. If you wish I would be glad, as 

. Bothwell states, to give you a statement showing why the earnings on the 
ne basis of operations in 1930 would be 72 cents rather than $1.04. I would 

e glad to make that statement and file it. 


Mr. BorHwetu: We might have tc ask you a few more questions on the 
tatement after it is filed. 


By Mr. Ganong: 


_ Q. The profits are a little ites than that, because you deduct income 
. You say. you have so much per share, and the income tax is taken off, 
you really make more profit, your profit is proportionately a little larger 
hat that. You deduct a large amount for income tax, which would really make 
profit less in 1931 than 1930. 


Mr. EvitswortH: When we speak of net profit, we speak of what is avail- 


'Q. The net. profit i is not really that, because you did not pay dividends until 
come tax was taken off. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


. What size are your refineries, Mr. Bronsden?—A. The Montreal refinery 
iS a capacity: of 8,000 barrels of crude per day, and the Toronto refinery 


a They run to capacity? 
Mr. Evitsworrn: As a matter of fact, we can make the capacity of the 
treal refinery 10,000 barrels per day? 
 Q. Are they run on capacity?—A. No, sir, not at present. The Montreal 
inery has only been on operation a short time. It was finished in September, 
has run part time since then. 

. How many men do you employ, about?——A. About 100 men at the 
ntreal refinery. 
Q. And at the Toronto refinery ?—A. At the Toronto refinery about 125. 
Q. Do you get your crude in both cases from the mid-continent field or 
n the Oklahama field?—-A. I'rom the east Texas field. 
. Now how do your wages that you pay your men in Montreal compare 
| the wages they pay in the eastern states? 
Mr. Exisworru: I have a statement on that particular matter. The wages © 
ontreal and Toronto in respect of what we call process men are the same. 
ommon labour is a little cheaper in Montreal than at Toronto. The wages 
at Toronto and Montreal are in excess of those paid by refineries in the 
e of Pennsylvania. 
Q. The are in excess? 
Ar. ELuswortu: Yes. 
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Q. What about New York? 


Mr. Exusworrit: I have not that figure. I was able to get only be: 
of Pennsylvania, the average wage in the state of Pennsylvania. 
Q. How much higher? 


Mr. ELtswortH: Well, for example, stillsmen, the average rate in Penns 
vania is 64 cents per hour ‘for an eight hour day; in Toronto we pay 70 ce 
per hour for an eight hour day; in Montreai we pay 75 cents per hour for 
eight hour day. 2 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. How many of those men do you employ? ne 

Mr. EttswortH: Our process men would be practically fifty per ce 
our entire pay-roll. 

Q. You are giving us stillsmen; take all classes. 

Mr. EvitswortH: I have not iat figure. The reason we pay a higher = 
at Montreal is because we sent several men from Toronto where they were 
obtaining 70 cents per hour, and we had to pay them an additional price pel 
hour to get them to go to another place to live. = 

Q. How many stillsmen do you employ? My information is that they 
pay higher wages in the United States than in Canada, except in respect to t. 
common labour, ordinary labour. 


By Mr. Spencer: 
. What is the difference in common labour? 


Mr. E.vtswortH: Ordinary labour in the state of Pennsylvania they pay 
45 cents per hour for an eight hour day; in Toronto we pay 55 cents; 
Montreal we pay 40 cents. We have only 100 men at Montreal, of which 50 
will be process men. : / 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Let me ask you one question. In speaking of these stillsmen, you use 
that term to cover all your process men?—A. Yes. In the state of Pennsylvan a 
the wages are 49 cents and 50 cents per hour on an eight hour day; in Toronto 
they are 62 and 65 per hour; in Montreal they are 62 and 65 per hour. 
treaters in Pennsylvania 61 cents per hour, eight hour day; Toronto 72 and 
cents per hour for a nine hour day; Montreal 65 cents an hour for a nine ho 
day. Barrelhousemen, these are men who fill barrels and drums for shipme 
in Pennsylvania, 45 cents an hour on an eight hour day, in Toronto 50 cents | 
hour, nine hour day. In Montreal 42 cents an hour on a nine hour day. 

Q. What particular refinery is this you are referring to in Pennsylvania 

Mr. EvitswortH: IJ would rather not give the name. [I will give you t 
letter which gave me the information. I would rather not have it go on tl 
record. 

Q. We have had some evidence of some low wage refinery down in 
States. I do not know whether that is the one you are quoting for us or 


The CuarrMAN: That was in the south. 


Mr. Donnetty: We were told by the Imperial Oil they were practic 
the same. 


Pennsylvania? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


practically the same. 
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ie LSV H: It would not be the same, no. It could not be the same 
pany in Pennsylvania, because the company from which I obtained this 


Thea toa 


rm tion, the same information would not be accessible to the Imperial Oil. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

-Q. That was the statement by Mr. Ross. In fact he corrected his statement. 
e did make the statement one day that the wages in Canada were higher than 
the United States, and then he came back again and corrected it, and said 


_ Mr. Extsworru: I think in our industry that is practically true. We 
have record of many reductions in salaries, in rates of wages in the United 
tates among various refineries. There has been no reduction in the Dominion 
of Canada as far as my company is concerned, and as far as my knowledge of 
the Imperial Oil and the McColl Frontenac— 

_ Q. There has been no cutting? 


Mr. EttswortH: There has been no cutting. 
— Q. So that Mr. Ross’ statement may be about correct? Geneerally speaking, 
the wages are about the same. 


_ Mr. Exisworru: I believe that to be correct. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Well now, can you give us the price of crude oil laid down in Montreal 
eo the year 1930?—A. The average price of crude oil? 
Q. Month by month—A. In that year. 


2 Vir. EuswortH: Are you referring there to the average price over the 
onths? 

_ Mr. DONNELLY: Yes. The average price over the months of 1930. 

Mr. Extswortu: Laid down? 

z Mr. Donnetiy: Laid down in Montreal. 

_ The Wirness: We cannot give you that figure by months. 


_ Mr. ExiswortH: We can arrive at it in this way: we have the month by 
x nth price at the well. There are various fixed charges which we can add to 
those figures. 
Mr. BoTHweE tu: I think it might be well for us to get that. 
_ Mr. Donnetiy: We want the average price month by month for 1930 and 


“Mr. ELLswortH: I have to make up the figures for 1930 at our office. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

ry You will do that? 

Mr. ELutswortH: We have it for 1930. 

~Q. What is it for 1931? 

_ Mr. EvtswortH: What I said before was that we have the price at the well. 
4 Vow, , there are certain fixed charges which we have to add to those various 
prices. We will make it up for you. 

-Q. Show it in respect to 1930, too. 


Mr. ELLsworTH: 1930 and 1931. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
ie Will you give us a list of those fixed charges that you have there? 


Mr. Donnetty: Take something about a 36 A.P.I. in 1930 and 1931, and 
aah price. at the well, and carry it right through. Take some day, if 
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The Witness: The price at the well on the day of January 11, 1982. 
ary 11, 1932, 83 cents a barrel for 39-9 gravity crude. e 


By Mr. Donnelly: ae 

Q. Carry it through—aA. Gathering charge and purchasing commission te 
cents. | 
Mr. BorHWELL: Separate those. 
Mr. ExuswortH: Five cents for purchasing, five cents for patent The 
gathering is done by our own subsidiaries. We assess our refineries with one 
half of the tariff rate in the field. The gathering rate in the field is ten cents. 
We pay our American subsidiary five cents. Our refinery costs therefore get 
the benefit of five cents per barrel on our own production. On the production of 
our subsidiary we allow no gathering charge at all. We allow them purchasing 
commission of five cents per barrel; our refinery gets the benefit there as well. — 
Mr. DoNNELLY: Yes. os 
The Witness: Pipeage to the gulf, 22-5 cents, one per cent line loss. 
Mr. Evtswortu: You might divide that. That is 20 cents pipeage with 

the tariff—divide that, 24 cents loading, storage and loading at the gulf a Ee 
is 20 cents. 3 
The WitTNeEss: One per cent line loss -93 cents. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. That is -93 cents?—A. Inspection charge to gulf shipping points, 195. 
exchange 12 per cent, 14-04; from Montreal, using an arbitrary rate as set by 
this company, which is lower than the tariff rate, lower than freight rate, 25 
cents; insurance 20 cents; wharfage at Montreal 10 cents a ton, $1.40; excise 
tax 1 per cent, -95; handling charges at Montreal one cent; boat loss in transit 
from the gulf, «80; total cost laid down at Montreal on the basis of 83 cents at 
the well, $1-6015. 


By Mr. Bothwell: a . 
Q. That comes to $1.60?—A. Yes. 


Mr. ExitswortH: That represents the cost of crude on the basis when these 
figures were made since which time there has been advances. 3 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You could not give us one for 1930 in the same way? 
Mr. Evtswortu: We were not shipping crude to Montreal in 1930. i can 

give you the cost laid down in Toronto. 
Mr. Donne ty: All right. 


Mr. ExvtswortH: I would like that there be no Bere sea eS as to that. 
figure. It is not related to 1931; it is the cost of the market a few days ag 
when the figure was made up. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Can you get about the same day in 1930?—A. In 1930 the averame: cost. 

of crude laid down in Toronto was $2.66 per barrel. 2 
Q. What is that again?—A. $2.66 per barrel. as ee 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. What was it in 1930 in Montreal?—A. I ae not the figures i in Montrea 
We were not operating a refinery in Montreal in 1930. 


» & a 
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‘oronto in 1931 was $1.68 per barrel. In the first four months of 1931 the crude 
oil which we received at Toronto was moved by tank car, the latter part of the 
ear by tank boat. This figure is the average cost. 

~Q. For the whole thing?—A. The whole thing. 

©. Have you been able to make it up by boat? If you had been able to 
‘move it all by boat, how much would that affect it?—A. The cost at Toronto 
by boat alone in 1931 was $1.53 per barrel; the cost by tank car was $1.91. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. You say that you pay a purchasing commission charge of five cents a 
gallon? 

Mr. Exitswortu: Five cents a barrel. 

Q. Five cents per barrel. I notice in the United States Tariff Board find- 
ings, they say that the purchasing commission averages four cents a barrel. 
This is from the findings made last year. 

Mr. E.tswortH: But there would be a gathering charge of ten cents. 

‘ Q. They referred to a gathering charge, but the purchasing commission 
averages four cents per barrel. Then of course, they refer to pipe line charges 
and so on. They give other items. However, there is a difference btween your 
purchasing commission and the findings of the Tariff Board on that occasion. 
Mr. Exttswortu: Yes. In relation to final costs, our gathering charge that 
we pay is only'one-half of what is regular in the area. The gathering charge in 
_ the east Texas field is 10 cents per barrel. We only pay our subsidiary 5 cents 
per barrel; so that our refinery gets the benefit. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How do you account for the spread between four and five cents? 

Mr. EvtswortH: That is an arbitrary figure which we set. 

y Q. That is what?—A. An arbitrary figure which we set. After all, it is 
total cost that we have to consider. The total cost in this case would be five 
cents; five cents purchasing, five cents gathering. If we gathered and sold to 
any other company we would charge them five cents purchasing, or possibly 
they would say four cents in view of that report, but we would get ten cents 
for gathering. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. You must buy a lot of crude that you do not produce yourself? 


Mr. ExtswortH: We do. 

Q. What is the purchasing commission there? 

Mr. Exitswortu: The purchasing commission is five cents. On what we 
isadce ourselves, there is no purchasing commission. 

_ Q. Of course, you charge it up in arriving at your cost; that is, the profit 

to that particular subsidiary, but you do pay five cents purchasing commission? 
—A. Yes. . 

- Q. Why do you pay five cents purchasing commission when the American 

refineries only pay four? That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. ExvuswortH: We have referred to the total charges for gathering and 

purchasing, which to our own company is ten cents, and in the case of any 
other company it would be 14 or 144, or possibly 15. We give our refinery 

eg the benefit of that 4 or 5 cents per barrel. 

ao ae to the findings of the Tariff Board, the laid down cost of crude 
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Imperial Oil or from you. J am trying to find out where the difference | 
IT am asking why you paid five cents purchasing commission on erude that yo 
purchase from other companies when in the United States the — Sta 
refineries pay only four cents? 


Mr. Etitswortu: We pay it to our own company. We have a anther 
company, known as the Toronto Pipe Line company. They gather from 
producers at the well. They extend their lines to the well and take their o 
from the stock tanks in the field. This is paid, therefore, to our own subsidies 
five cents, 

Q. So that whether you buy from your own company or any other. com- 
pany, so far as this particular company is concerned, the British American Oil. 
Company pays five cents to the Toronto Pipe Line Company. 


Mr. EvtswortH: Quite so; the figure Mr. Bronsdon has given on the cost. 
You say the Imperial Oil Company is higher than the figure stated in th 
record that you are reading. The reason is that I think the Imperial Oil hav: 
found their cost of 39 gravity crude, is worth 6 cents per barrel more than 3 
gravity crude. In other words there is a range of 2 cents per degree. To mak 
a comparison, Mr. Bronsdon would have to reduce his 83 cents to 77 cents. - 


By Mr. Donnelly: a 
Q. What percentage of gasoline do you obtain from crude?—A. I have our 
yields at the Toronto refinery for the year 1931—-gasoline 65-01 per cent. 
Q. In 1931 65-01 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What would it be for 1930? 
Mr. EvuswortH: It would be in the neighbourhood of 60-62 per eeu: 
because we were not running the same quality of crude. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. It was 60-62? — 

Mr. EvitswortH: Yes. mata 

Q. Was it about the same at Montreal?—A. Our yield of gasoline 6 at 
Montreal was 60-79 per cent. : 

Q. In 1931 60-79 per cent?—A. Quite right. 

Q. Was it about the same in 1930? 

Mr. ExttswortH: We had no refinery there then. 

Q. Can you give me the reason why from the same crude you got 6 
per cent in Toronto and 60 per cent in Montreal? 

Mr. ExiswortuH: It is a matter of process. 

Q. You do not have the sale for your fuel oil.in Toronto that you have a 
Montreal? ~ 

Mr. ExtswortH: We make a fuel oil in Toronto, ne we make a differen 
quality. We make what we call a domestic fuel. In Montreal we proing 
bunker sea oil, which is a heavier oil. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Do you import much gasoline? 


Mr. ErtswortH: Have you the IPOH REEDS for the year 1931, Mr. oe 
don? 


fae 
me 


gasoline. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What is that, casing-head gasoline?—A. cate z ts 
Q. No other gasoline?—A. No, sir. eee 
Q. Do you pay any duty on casing-head gasoline? gee: 
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u pay no fee ‘cen on any anol: you bring in?—A. No; we im- 
or manufacturing purposes. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


: 6) For mixing with the other gasoline?—A. For blending. 

Q. What did it cost you, about?—A. I beg your pardon? - 
. What would be the cost of the imported gasoline?—A. I have not the 
figure. : 

-Q. Approximately, what would it be?—A. About ten cents a gallon. 

: What would you sell it for?—A. That is lost in the manufacturing pro- 


— Q. I know, but you sell it; it is not lost; it is mixed—A. It is like any 
her ingredients that enter into the cost of gasoline or other products. 

- Q. I know; but you are evading the point. You are importing it at about 
ents, and you are selling it for about 20. 

Mr. Exuswortu: Well, our refinery net-back in February, this year, 1932, 
was 10-87 cents. 

Q. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. ExvitswortH: Our refinery net-back— 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q: That importation that you made of 4,000,000 gallons was in 1930, or 
voir 
Mr. -ELLswortH: 1931. 


By Mr. Mclibben: 


Q. My point is you buy it for about ten cents a gallon, and mix it with other 
and it goes out as domestic gas, and you do not pay anything on it but the 


“Mr. ELswortu: But it is used in the net-back at our refinery. I am 
ting from our refinery, and the net-back was 10-87 cents. 

Q. What is the spread between your selling price and your cost price on your 
i gasoline?—A. Well, the average value of sales for 1931 is 16-54 cents 
a gallon. 

Q. You have made about 7 cents a gallon on it?—A. No, sir. 

Mr. Extswortu: No. The profit is the difference between the cost and the 
: “selling price— 

Q. About 7 cents a gallon?—A. You have to add to that your freight to 
y it down at the point of consumption. 

_ Q. Any extra cost there to freight it to Montreal?—A. Yes, and it adds 
ip to -87 cents. 

Q. Cannot you import it at Montreal as well as Toronto? 

Mr. ExiswortH: We do, but we cannot import it to other distributing 
its; it must be imported to a refining point. 


«By Mr. Donnelly: 
Is not this a high percentage of casing-head gas? You manufacture 
000,000, gallons, and you mix 4,000,000 with it. Is not that a high percentage 


; - ae ELLSworTH: May I answer that? We mix with that purchase, gasoline 
well to give it more peeeey, 


Sr ik Se aeaires 7 —— = = 
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Q. How do you get it out there?—A. It is shipped from the mid-eontine 
field by tank car. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Now, can you tell us what percentage of your cost of the production of 
gasoline is attributabe to crude?—A. I do not understand that question. Z 
Q. You manufaeture gasoline; what percentage of the cost of manufacturin 
gasoline do you attribute to the crude oil, the price of crude oil laid down i in é 
your refinery?—A. In arriving at our costs, we use a method which is used by — 
approximately 80 per cent of the oil companies in North America. It is called a 
the “sales realization method.” And the cost of a barrel of crude plus the — 
expenses of refining, distilling and refining, is spread over your sales realization. | 
Q. I find here that the domestic refinery using probably domestic fuel; 
that is, in the United States, the cost of crude petroleum during 1929 and 1930, 
represented 63 per cent of the total cost of the finished product. I want to 
know what your percentage is?—A. I have not the exact figure, but it works 
out to about 814 per cent. 
Q. Eighty-one and a half per cent. That is, the cost of crude is about 814 
per cent? 
Mr. E.tswortH: Crude and other materials. 
Q. That goes into the cost of gasoline?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, what represents your cost of refining gabeolitne Ag In the year 
1931, at the ‘Toronto refinery, our cost of refining was 1-73 cents a gallon. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. What was it at Montreal?—A. We have not been operating long enough — 
at Montreal to arrive at a cost figure. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Now, can you tell the committee the price of gasoline in tank cars and 
tank wagons and service stations in 1930 and 1931. ; 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Just before you get that, I should like to ask a question. You say the 

cost of refining in Toronto was 1-73 cents a gallon?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Of gasoline?—A. The cost of refining a barrel of crude oil. 
Q. The cost of refining a barrel of crude oil was $1.73?—A. It was 1-73 | 

cents per gallon. i 
Q. It was 1-73 cents per gallon?—A. The cost of refining, the cost of dip 

tilling and refining a gallon of crude oil, put it that way. 
Q. Or a gallon of gasoline?—A. Crude oil. o 
Q. There must be something wrong there. 


Mr. Donne.tty: Surely you are wrong there. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. The cost of refining a gallon of crude oil?—A. If youtake— | 

Q. You will only get a fraction of gasoline. You only get 65 per oI 

We have the other companies tell us about 1-5 per gallon of gasoline,— —A. On 

a barrel basis, our refining cost is 60 cents per barrel, 60-39 cents the actual 
figure. 

: Q. For a barrel of crude oil?—A. Yes, 60-39 cents. 

. How many gallons do you get out of it?-A. Somewhere — two- 


thirds, around 22 gallons of gasoline. 
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What I want you to figure out is the cost per gallon of gasoline refined? 
Well, I have the realization on a gallon of gasoline, and deducting all ex- 
enses, including overhead, administration, we show a net profit on our own 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What is that again?—A. 1-88 cents per gallon. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


 Q. You say that is your net profit, 1-88 cents per gallon?—A. Yes. 
—__-Q. But you have not figured what your actual cost of refining it is?—A. The 
actual cost of refining is 1- “73 cents per gallon. 

Q. That is 1-73 cents on gasoline or on crude.—A. That is on crude. 


Mr. ExiswortH: Divided by 65, and it will give you the cost of gasoline. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. What percentage of the cost of refining do you put on your by-products 

like fuel oil? 

Mr. EviuswortH: We have not any by-products. In the early days of the 

coal tar industry, for example, they distilled coal for the purpose of making gas, 
and they got coal tar, and in those early days there were only two or three 

_ derivatives from coal tar, and consequently it was called by-products. To-day 

- coal tar gives many many thousands of derivatives, and it is more valuable— 

= Q. You are just quibbling. You have other products beside gasoline, no 
_ matter what you call them. 

, Mr. Extswortu: Very well. Take fuel oil, which prior to the cracking 
process becoming—prior to there being the use for it, fuel oil was considered a 

by-product. To-day you would consider fuel oil a primary product, and gasoline 

a by-product. 

na Q. That is not answering the question. You take a gallon of crude oil and 
‘you get many other things beside gasoline from it. 

_ Mr. Evusworru: Yes. 

Q. What percentage of the cost of distilling do you apply to other products? 


Mr. ELLswortu: It is worked back on the basis of realization. 
Q. What is it? ~ 
Mr. ELuswortH: You can give that, Mr. Bronsdon. 


The Wrrness: You are asking for the cost, the manufacturing cost of a 
gallon of gasoline. 


Mr. McGrspon: Yes, distributed over the different products. 
- The Witness: We quoted the figure before, 1-73 cents per gallon of gasoline. 


Mr. BorHwe.u: That works out to 1:1245 cents per gallon, working it out 
on the 65 per cent gasoline. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


~ Q. What I am trying to get at is this; you take a gallon of crude oil and 
you distil it, and you put the cost of distilling it on the gas.—A. No, sir. 

a0): What proportion?—A. The proportion that the realization that your 
asoline bears to the realization of all the products obtained from a barrel of 
rude, which is 814 per cent. 

_ Q. Eighty-one-and-a-half per cent applies to the gas, leaving 184 cents to 
rest. What would the other products be worth?—-A. What would they be 
rth? They vary. 
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Q. Of course—A. It depends on the es on the quantity you hay 
hand to dispose of. 

Q. Approximately, can you tell me?—A. What they are worthe Non no 
off-hand, I cannot. ve 


changes i in the cost of material? 
Q. Of course it does, but it does not Se that you should not be able 
to give me approximately the cost. You have your average for the last year. 
Mr. Evusworru: The statement of realization is the answer. It gives the 
percentage, and so forth. : 
Q. I am asking for the value. 
Mr. EvtswortH: That is our only method of ascertaining. 
Q. Well then, taking the whole at one dollar a barrel, it would be worth 18 8 : 
cents. Is that right? I am not asking for information. o 
Mr. EvuswortH: Assuming your figure of 85 is correct. 
The Wirness: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. You sell gasoline from your refineries in Montreal and Toronto to other _ 
distributors.—A. I prefer that question be answered by the general sales man- 
ager; he has more knowledge of that subject than I have. a 
Q. I guess we had better follow on with the distribution end of it. You 
are looking after the production end of it only.—A. I deal with the costs. ; 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Do you manufacture lubricating o11?—A. No. 
Q. You buy that?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Buy from the Imperial? 


Mr. ExtswortH: Very little. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. We were speaking of by-products. You will see wit we term by- 
products you call fuel oil and gas oil and kerosene and coke— . 
Mr. ExitswortuH: Yes. 
Q. Under this sales realization method, what proportion of your costs and 
your profit on gasoline—do I understand it correctly when I state this, that yo: 
take the ultimate sales of all of your products and figure it back into you 
refinery to arrive at what proportion of the amount realized would be allocate 
to each particular product?—A. That is exactly correct. 
Q. And then you arrive at your cost of production in relation to the alley 
of those various products and the proportion of those various products you get 
from your crude?—A. That is correct. i 
Q. Is there any table for working that out that is adopted by the differen 
oil companies? You all seem to have arrived at the same method of computing. 
I would like to know if there is any table followed. 
“Mr. ExtswortH: The Federal Trade Commission record of 1921 gives 11 
very fully, does it not Mr. Bronsdon? 
The Witness: Yes. nae “ie 
Q. Of the United States? a a 
Mr, Extswortu: Yes; they were up against this same pidiosiidened 
Q. Does that system that has been adopted by the Federal Trade Com. 
mission give you a certain percentage that you should allow to a = u: 
commodity, or do you have to work it out?—A. YES. = 
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y. Yo work it out on your realization, on your selling price. You work it 
urs Ives?—A. Yes. 


Bar: 5 suppose it does ay vary much from year to year, does it?—A. Oh, 
es, greatly. 

-Q. Is that on account of the different grades of oil?—-A. On account of the 
changes i in the raw material. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


a I just wanted to ask you another question in regard to your prices. 
e prices are fixed by the Imperial Oil, and then you follow the Imperial Oil 
rices?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. According to the evidence, they manufacture some 712 products, so I 
resume they manufacture all of the products that the British American Oil 
mpany manufactures.—A. And a great many more. 

Q. You have to meet their competition in all of those products that you 
_sell?—A. Yes. 

Q. And their prices in all other products as well as gasoline, govern?— 
‘Yes. 

Q. Would not there be a considerable difference in the cost of producing 


[ have no doubt that this inquiry will show that the cost of the Imperial Oil, 
he McColl-Frontenac and ourselves may be very different. We may be high 
one case, and they in another. Their marketing expenses may be higher 


By Mr. Hanson: 


_ Q. Is that an opinion or a statement of fact?—A. That is an opinion. I 
cannot make a statement of fact. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


_ Q. So that it should be possible, if in your refinery, you are allocating a 
ter cost of production to any one commodity than that particular com- 
modity should bear in following this— —A.I do not think that is correct, 
because the costs are based on realization. Now, if we are selling gasoline, 
realization is on gasoline; if we are selling some of the—one of the other 
2 products that the Imperial Oil speak of, realization is on that particular 
product. In other monde, if you take gasoline out of a barrel of crude, you do 


Mr. ELLSwortH: Our record is in respect to 1931; He is in en to 
930. We have not the figuration for 1930. Yesterday we had a conference 
vith your auditors. They asked us to give the figuration for 1930. It is quite 
impossible. Our records were not kept in such a manner that will permit that. 
e told them to come to our office and ascertain that. 
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Mr. Evitswortn: No. 

Q. You buy all those? 

Mr. ELttswortH: We buy all we use. 

Q. Well now, you say you follow the Imperial Oil in their prices, aud as. 
understood you, you say the cost of production of gas is about 81.5 per cent 
and that is attributed to crude; is that not right?—A. We say 81.5 per = 
of the cost of your crude applies in our figures to the cost of gasoline. : 

Q. You say 81.5 of the cost of your crude. Is there waste?—A. Losses. — 

Q. What are the losses?—A. I can give you the exact figure: 7.38 
cent was our loss for the year 1931 at the Toronto refinery. rn 

Q. I understood you to say this, 81.5 to be the cost of gas. I thought that 
was the answer to the question as I put it, which I asked you a while ago. is 

Mr. BorHweLu: The way I understood the previous answer was: this, that 
the crude oil constituted 81.5 per cent of the cost of gasoline. 


Mr. McGisson: Just the reverse. 
Mr. DonNELLY: Just the reverse. 
The Witness: There is really no sense to that question. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. That is the way I understood your answer to Dr. Donnelly.—A. You 
do not split up gasoline into crude oil. It is just the reverse. So that in 
splitting up a gallon of crude oil, 814 per cent of the cost of your crude oil is 
applicable to gasoline, and that figure is arrived at on the basis of the realization 
of sales. Thateis to say, that the realization of your sales of gasoline are 813 
per cent of the total. ; “ 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. What I don’t understand is this. How do you get the fixed valuation — 
like that, when you say you manufacture gasoline and you do not get other 
products? It must vary, does it not—A. Will you repeat that. question? 

Q. As I understood you a while ago, you said if you take the maximum 
quantity of gasoline out of the oil, you do not get the other products?—A. Yes, 
I will explain that. 

Q. Then, your costs must vary—A. I will explain it in this way. If eit 
split a gallon of crude oil, we will say, into one commodity—naturally if it we 
possible to get 712 different commodities, that the Imperial Oil speak of, y 
would get a certain realization on each one of those commodities, and t 
realization, the percentage that that realization bears to the total, governs t 
cost. 3 
Q. That is what you make constantly from a particular number of pro- 
ducts. Do you need the same number—you did not make that up?—A. No, | ; 
that is not necessary. Out of one gallon of crude I may make certain products. — 
Now then, I get the cost of those products, because you have the cost of t 
crude oil. Out of another gallon of crude oil, I may get a different range of 
products, and I have the most of those products. 

Q. This is my question; how do you set up a fixed rate of 81.5 per cent 
for your gas? It must vary?—A. Because we sold so many million gallons 
gasoline in the year, for which we received so much money; that money bears 
to the total that per cent— 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Here is another question. If I understand you aright, it means t S 
out of your crude oil you get 65 per cent of gasoline?—A. Yes. 
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1en you charge 81.5 per cent of the cost of your whole operations to 
ine? That is, out of the crude oil you get 65 per cent gasoline, but you 
ar e 81.5 per cent of the cost of your crude to gasoline—A. One percentage 
has no relation to the other. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. If you got 65 per cent of gasoline, you ought to charge 65 per cent of 
the cost of crude to gas, not 81 per cent. 

_ Mr. BotHwe ty: That is the way it appears to a layman in this business 
lyway. 
ae By Mr. McGibbon: 

iQ: That would depend upon the renlastion you got from the gasoline, and 
t you got from the other products?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hanson: 

~Q. That element is based, as Dr. MeGibbon just said, on the realization, 
ot the actual cost?—A. Yes. 

— Q. Well it goes to show you get a disproportionately large price for gasoline 
relation to your other products.—-A. No. 

 Q. That is what it means to us. 

Mr. BorHwe i: That is exactly what it means to me. 

_ Mr. Donne tty: And to me. 

Mr. Hanson: We will give him a chance of course, to explain that, if it is 
correct. 

The Witness: I can explain it probably better to your auditors than I can 
to this gathering. 


‘ By Mr. Hanson: 
— Q. What is that?—A. I can explain it to your auditors probably, better. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Possibly the auditors would not be able to explain it to us. We may 
ist as well get at it now. 
The Witness: We will take a hypothetical case, small gallonage. I have 
example worked out where the yield of gasoline is 60 per cent, and the 
nery f.0.b. realization per gallon is 12 cents per gallon. Now, that gasoline 
_ was sold; that is, 10,000 gallons of gasoline were sold at an average of 16 cents a 
: allon, and it netted back to the refinery, $1,200 or 12 cents per gallon. That 
in relation to the total sales of this example was 81.63 per cent. Now, in 
example, I ran 50,000 gallons of crude oil at a cost of five cents per gallon, 
ch is $2,500 with the refinery expenses, $1,000, making a total of $3,500, or 
n cents per gallon. Now, then, on the basis,— 


OB Mr. Bothwell: 


. Where did you get your cost there of $1, 000?—A. I am just using a 
pothetical case as an example to illustrate to you this method of cost finding. 
, based on the Federal Trade Commission, the cost finding, I find, with a 
r cent yield of gasoline and an f.o.b. refinery cost of 12 cents , the cost of 
line at the refinery is 10.71 cents a gallon; the cost of refined oil, 982, fuel 
. Now, I inventory the cost to gallons that are not sold. In other words, 
minate the gallons that are not sold from the picture, and that leaves me 
cost of $1,312.40 as representing the cost of the goods sold. Now, I apply 
81 bs ee cent of that figure against the cost of gasoline, and I deduct that 
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from the net realization at the refinery of 12 cents per gallon, and 
cost per gallon of 10.71, exactly the same figures. : 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. You did give us the reason why you applied 81.5. Yous say he yo 
were following the Federal Trade Commission method of cost finding xe Q 
is a fixed percentage. 


By Mr. Hanson: : 
Q. That is, your realization figure is not on Sale: That is your realiz 
figure is it not?—A. The realization figure on the refinery was 12 cents. | 
. No, the 81 per cent.—A. That is the percentage of realization. 
Q. Fixed on what?—A. I take 81.63 per cent of my realization of 12 ce 
and it gives me the cost of gasoline at 10.71, just to prove that my other fig 
is right, I take 60 per cent of the yield, and working it back on the same metho 
I get a cost of 10.71. In other words, I have proved by both methods 
figuration that 60 per cent yield of gasoline, is equivalent to 81.63 per cent 
realization sales. 
The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, it is one o'clock. Shall we sit this afternoon 
Mr. Boruwe tu: It is quite agreeable to me. 
Mr. Donne tty: It is agreeable to me. 
The Witness: We are at your disposal. 
The CHarRMAN: Then we shall sit this afternoon at four o’clock. 


Committee adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock. 
Mr. Branpson, recalled: 


The CuatrMAN: Now, Dr. Donnelly, will you continue your questioning 
or will Mr. Bothwell? 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. You were explaining how they arrive at the cost. You had not. finds 
that, Mr. Bransdon?—A. I think I had, Mr. Bothwell. 

Q. We had not understood clearly why you charged 814 per cae of the ¢ 
of crude to gasoline. You gave us a hypothetical case of the way it is figured 
back to the refinery from your realization, but it did not explain, to me in any 
event, how that 814 per cent is figured —A. I will take the exact figures - 
1931. Of our own prdducts we sold a total of $8,764,605.90 worth of commodi- 
ties. Included in that figure we have $7,420,173.45 the value of —— 
From that we deduct: 


Freight to destination.. .. .$ 823, 225 50 
Taxes; municipal and provincial, ee auto 

and truck licenees. Ler beige cee caer oe 95,953 86 
Sales sax.c2.23e Ba geet 143,154 73 
Marketing expenses, including “depreciation on 

distributing equipment.. .. -- +. +. +. +- 1,009 gol 05 


These items, that is, freight, taxes, and peetetaestine expense, total | 
225.14. Deduct that figure from the value of sales of gasoline: the 


at the refinery—$5,349,948.31— 
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ou said, including manufacturing?—A. Including marketing expense. 
intend to say manufacturing. That figure of $5,349,948.31 is 83.10 per 
cent f the total net realization of the products sold, which we manufacture. 
Now then the next step is, we find the total value of the crude oil and other 
materials consumed in those sales, and we take 83-10 per cent of that total 
value. That gives us the crude and other materials consumed applicable to 
asoline, which totals $2,894,164.40. 
» Now, using the same method, we apportion the refinery manufacturing 
pense, refinery depreciation, refinery taxes. That gives us a total figure of 
875,952.32 applicable to gasoline. We also apportion to the sale of gasoline 
proportion of general and administration expense. The proportion applicable 
gasoline is taken on the ratio that the sales value of the gasoline bears to 
he total value of all sales. That amounts to $412,566.75. We then add, using 
the same method, a proportion of interest, bank interest and exchange, dominion 
income tax and debenture interest. The sum of those items leaves the net 
alance of $845,968.15 or 1-88 cents per gallon. 
Expressing it on a gollon basis, our gasoline realized 16-54 cents a gallon. 
Il our expenses in connection with the sale of that gasoline to the public equal 
4-66 cents per gallon, that includes all expenses; that leaves a net profit of 
-88 cents per gallon. 
Q. Now you have to use in the production of gasoline charging stock, this 
casing head gasoline you speak of, use a certain amount of that?—A. We 
would treat that as a secondary operation in the refinery. 
— + Q. How. did the cost of that in 1931 compare with 1930 and previous 

years? 

Mr. Evtsworru: It was lower in 1931. 
~  Q. Can you tell us how much lower?—A. I have not the figures. 
 Q. Is that what you call charging stock?—A. No, casing head gasoline. 
 Q. Well, what is your charging stock. 

- The Wirness: The charging stock is the stock that comes from the first 
un in the refinery and it is put through the cracking process. 
_ Q. Is there any product you have to use in addition to the crude oil in 
- manufacturing gasoline?—-A. Yes, we use a number of materials. 
3 Q. How did the prices of those compare in 1931 with 1930, that is materials 
you had to buy? 
_ Mr. Exisworru: Caustic soda, sulphuric acid, etc. I think it is fair to 
assume that all prices in 1931 were somewhat lower than in 1930. 


The Wirness: I have no figures for 1930. 

Q. Well, the general trend has been downward the last two or three 
ears. 

Mr. EviswortH: Yes, quite so. 

Q. Now gasoline going out of your refinery, either in Montreal or Toronto, 
charge that up at your refinery at a certain price. That is, if you are 
pping out tank-car lots that leaves your refinery at a certain charge figure. 
—A. We carry our books in gallons, we control the movement of stocks in 
_ gallons. We treat the company as a whole. 

—-Q. Well, you sell to independent dealers, don’t you in tank car lots?— 
Yes, that is correct. 

__. Mr. Binns: If you do not mind my interrupting, very very little is sold to 
_ tank-car buyers. In fact in 1930 we only sold 6.98 per cent in tank cars; in 
1931 12.08 per cent of our entire gallonage. 

~ Q. What I want to know from this witness is, whether in your operations 
ou, at any time, have a fixed price for your gasoline at the refinery. 
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By Dr. Donnelly: 


Q. You have a day-to-day tank-car price?—A. Our marketing departn en 
handle all sales. whether tank-car sales or tank-wagon sales. 
Q. But you must have a price from day to day at which you sell it ea 
think Mr. Binns will be glad to give you all the tank-car and tank-wagon prices. 
Q. You have nothing to do with the distribution end yourself?—A. No, sir 
Dr. Donneuity: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Bransdon to fill ou 
a chart for us the same as we had from the others, showing how you allocate 
your costs, your gasoline, kerosene, amount of charging stock, ete., how you — 
allocate it to the different products. If you will do that for the two years 1930 
31, take one of your plants, like the Toronto plant. 
The Wirness: Where is this taken from? 
Dr. DonneEtty: This is taken from the report. You can give the headings, — 
Refined Products, take the different ones, the number of gallons made from the 
charging stock, from blending stock, and the average unit value, f.o.b. plant in 
cents (showing witness page 198 of Report No. 30, second series, US. Tariff 
Commission.) i ae 
Mr. EvtswortH: May I ask Dr. Donnelly a question? Have you requested 
your auditors to get this particular information, or is it in addition? 
Dr. Donnetty: We have asked them in a way to get this, we might be able — 
from what he gets to fill it out, I do not know if we will or not. a 
Mr. Exiswortu: My question is, is it an addition to what the auditors have - 
been asked to get. a 
Dr. DonNELLY: We have asked for no definite information in regard to that — 
sort of thing. Generally, we asked him to get that sort of thing, but Ido not 
know whether we will get it in that form. I would like some information of that ee 
kind. 4 
Mr. ExitswortH: The other companies will supply similar information for 
comparison? : 
Dr. DonNELLY: Surely. 


By Dr. Donnelly: 
Q. Now, I understand you to say you ae about twenty-two gallons of 
gasoline from a barrel of crude oil? cy 
The Witness: 65 per cent of thirty-five gallons would be the figure, 22. 1a: 
gallons. 
é Q. I understood you to say also that you charge 81.5 per cent of the cost 
of the crude up to the gas. Is that correct?—A. 83.10. I am speaking now of 
the 1931 figures. ‘a 
Mr. BorHweLu: You changed that from this morning. 
Dr. DonneLty: You gave 81.5 this morning—?—A. That was in connec- 
tion with this hypothetical case. 81.63. 
Mr. BorHwe.u: No, you gave us this morning 81.5 per cent.—A. Well, i 
will correct that; 83.1. 


By Dr. Donnelly: 


Q. I figured from the 81.5. From that you also said, if I remember sok a3 
that a barrel of crude cost you something like. $2. 66 in the year is That 
is correct. 

Q. At Toronto. So ‘that the amount charged against 22 gallons of gas for 
crude would be something like $2.15, that is based on the 81.5. It will be mor . 
than that using the 83.1, but taking 81. per cent of the cost of your crude, you — 
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against t is 22° pailgne $2.15 or $2.20 for the price of the crude? 

) cally $2.19 wouldn’t it against those 22 gallons, making almost 
llon that you charge up of the price of the crude to the gasoline.— 

ures appear to be approximately correct. 

, if we come to the year 1931—A. I would like to interject here 


now that, I am just taking the crude itself. Now take the next year, 
you say that the price of crude in 1931 was $1.68 per barrel in Toronto. 
t the 81 per cent that would bring about $1.35 charged up against 22 
; For 83. per cent would be a little more, three or four cents more. 


Ee By Dr. Donnelly: 


. In that case you have $1.39 charged up to the 22 gallons, which makes 
quite 6, 1/3 cents. In one case, in 1930, you have nearly ten cents charged 
the gas for the cost of crude oil, in the other case 6, 1/3 cents, or a differ- 
about 3 and 2/3 cents. Is not that correct?—A. It looks approximately 


e Ebeut that simount. “Wen we ee ce the aoe of prices w hich you 
say you follow with the Imperia! Oil. I take the first of September im 
ee we find on the first of September 1930 in tank-car lots, you were 


rging 12.6 cents, but the next year, when we would expect it to be about 
— lower, we see oS charging about 14.5 cents. How do you ach one 


ull Easier and foe it in that way. For ke foe is the question of 
guality of the oa enters into it. There is ms eee of the grade of gas 


han in 1930.—A. The proportion of manufacturing expenses may be, but 
ou take six cents and compare that on a tank-car price of twelve cents 
not correct. 

I beg your pardon,*I did not’ follow that?—A. When you take 6.45, the 
ou had there, and compare that with a twelve-cent tank car price you have 
actors of cost in between those two figures. 

I know there are other costs. But we were told here that the price of 
soline is regulated by Imperial Oil and McColl-Frontenac, and their price 
up and down just according to the price of crude—A. Are we dealing with 
or selling prices? : 

We are trying to get at costs to know the basis on which you sell—A. 
entlemen, I understand i am on the stand in regard'to costs. I am not 
etent to answer the question in regard to selling prices. 

But you can see the position we are in. We are in this position, we want 
iow the selling price. Now we have the selling price and we have your 
You are saying it is regulated practically by the price of crude. In the 
19; 0, as we have said, the price of crude that you allocate per gallon is 
1ing like ten cents and a fraction; in 1931 it is six cents and a fraction, 
erence of three cents and a fraction. So we would expect the price 
to come down that three cents. Instead of that it has gone up two 
z can only quote from the figures I have given for 1931. Our average 
ion, as I said before, was 16.54 cents per gallon. The cost of the 
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crude that entered into that plus the ee expenses ‘tal ed 14.6 
am not in a position, you take me at a disadvantage in asking me to ¢ 
1931 figures with 1930 when I have not any details of the 1931 before me. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Can we put it this way then, in a general way; you have made this $ te- 
ment, that the cost of materials that enter into the manufacture of gasolene has 
been less in 1931 than in 1930?—A. What I said was that the cost per barrel 
crude was less in 1931 than in 1930. I am not prepared to make the stateme 
that the cost of manufacture in gasolene was less, because I have not the figur 

Q. I did not ask that, I asked if the cost of the materials that went into t 
manufacture of gasolene was less in 1931 than in 1930.—A. You see that is 
difficult question to answer, Mr. Bothwell. In the first place you have the fact 
of your yield, that enters into these figures. There has been a good deal of 
stress laid on the octane rating by the oil industry in the last couple of years. in 
one batch it will be low, there is not the natural element in the crude, therefore 
you have got to ethylize that to bring it up to the standard. All these facto 
enter into your costs, so that it would not be fair for me to make any stateme 
before this committee except statements of fact. 


Mr. Binns: Could I interpect something here? In 1930 I do not think 
sold two tank-cars of gasolene in the Island of Montreal. We were purchasit 
gasolene, we could not afford to sell it in Montreal. ec | 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. I am going to ask the witness if that agrees with this. Mr. Ross was 
asked: “Will you tell me about the price of gasolene in Canada, if at the present 
time you regulate the price of gasolene at all having regard to the actual cost of — 
American gasolene laid down in Canada?—A. No that is not the yard stick, the 
yard stick is the price of American crude. ts 

Again he says, “The yard stick is the price of American crude.” In anoth 
place in his evidence there is a reference to that, that the price goes up an 
down according to the cost of crude. 

Q. You do not fix the price, you follow the Imperial Oil?—A. In most cases. 

@. And do you know whether that is a correct statement as far as Bec : 
Oil is concerned? : 

Mr. Exiswortu: I do not think we should be asked whether or not a stat 
ment made by Imperial Oil is right. 

Mr. BorHweE : No, but if you have dealt in this matter with Imperial Oil an 
have satisfied yourselves that that is the practice. If you have not the witness 
cannot answer. 

Mr. EL.tswortH: We will say this, that there have been changes 1 in the price t 
of crude where the market has not followed. For example the price of crude la 
week advanced 15 cents in the mid-continent field, and Texas, where both the 
Imperial, McColl and ourselves obtain most of our crude. The price of gasolene 
has not followed. Whether it will go up I do not know but up to the present t: 
it has not followed. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Well possibly we can leave that phase of the matter at ne Dr. Donnell 
has brought to your attention the fact that the figures you have given tend t 
show that the cost of your crude as it goes into the gasolene has been reduc 
something over 3 cents a gallon between 1930 and 1931, yet the tank-ear pri 
has gone up from $12.60 to $14.50. 
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: Ido not Fnow whether it is proper for me to make a state- 
respect, but our general sales manager, Mr. Binns, stated that we 
small portion of our goods in tank-cars. Take the tank-w agon prices 
Ou will find they have dropped in proportion to those figures. 

But with the tank-wagon there is the cost of distribution. We are 
to find whether this additional cost is attributable to distribution or to 
1ething in your refinery. 

Dr. Donnetty: You can see, the only competition you people have is 
ene brought in tank-car lots. The Americans do not come over here with 
k-wagon and sell gasolene, except in very few instances. The competition 
re going to have is tank-cars. If you put up the price on tank-cars, why 


os Si ae iy: Well it bse been put up ve someone. The present price 
have is 13.50 as compared with 12.50 and 12.60 in September 1930. On 
cember 1, 1931 it was up to 15 cents. 

Mr. ExisworrH: From the testimony before this committee it is generally 
cepted, is it not, that the Imperial Oil Co. makes the prices? Therefore 
uld not the question be asked of them rather than of us? 

Mr. Boruwe.u: Well we will leave it at that and draw our own con- 
usions. 

_ Dr. Donneuiy: We will ask them when they come. 

Mr. Evtsworru: We are not interested in the tank-car business, it is a 
ry small percentage of our business. We find the tank-wagon business, the 
ealer business, more profitable. : 


Dr. Donnetty: Well we will leave this. When these people come back 
“ we will have to ask them the same question, but we wanted to see what your 


wer was, to compare it with the others. 
a. Wir: Etisworti: If we regulated the price we would have the answer for 
vu, but since we do not we have not. 


Mr. BorHweE.u: I think now we can go into the distribution end. 
_ P. W. Binns, called and sworn: 


- The Cuamrman: What is your position in the company, Mr. Binns?—A. 
3 eneral sales manager. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Evidence has already been given that most of your business is handled 
nk-wagon lots.—A. Yes, sir. 
. That is, so far as the tank-car business from your refinery, most of 
is handled through your own distributing facilities?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Last year you did sell some tank-car lots—A. Yes. 
Q. That would be sold, I presume, at your refinery either at Montreal or 
ronto?—A. No, it was sold at the point of destination. 
Q. Does this zone system work in selling tank-car lots the same as it does 
your tank-wagon lots?—A. No sir, the tank-car price was based on the 
wrt price plus the freight to the point of destination. 
@): On the import price?—A. On the price of Pennsylvania or points like 
the freight to point of destination, if you wish to secure the business. 
ee Let us follow that. Do you say the oe was fixed by the cost in 


Q. That is fon Penneyivene or Serer it is shipped from 
- Q. So that if you are selling a tank-car at Orillia, Ontari 
probably come from the mid-continent field?—A. No, with us it 
come from Pennsylvania. 
Q. Then you would charge the Pennsylvania price ante eel 
would not do that really. There is a tank-car price established ther 


distribution we can for that. Therefore it was not profitable for us to 
tank-car business where freights were high from point of origin. i“ 
~ Q. You only made two or three sales of tank-car lots last year, possik 
you could give us the details of those, that might be the best way of | y 
at gt.—A. For instance there is the freight say from Toronto to Newm 
The low rates would enable us to sell there perhaps. But where there 
large freight we could not afford to ship, we would lose money if we dic 
see “how m: uny tank-cars of gasolene we shipped in 1931. 
Q. Well what I want to get is how you fixed your price when y 
tank-cars of gasolene—A. We met competition. The other company mat 
tank-car price and we met it. 
Dr. DoNNELLY: Well give us the dates you sold and the price. ae 
tank-car price on Toronto in 1931 was 144. 
Q. What time?—A. January 20. March 12, 12.10. August, i Se 
ber, 144, and is still 145. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. Up to the present time.—A. Yes. 

Q. Continued at that price?—A. Yes, right through. Anywhere withi 
zone. 2: 
'- Q. That is f.o.b. Toronto?—A. No, that was the price delivered ab ar 
place in that zone. : 

Q. What would that cover?—A. From Oshawa to Windsor and as far ‘fa h 
as Barrie. i * 


By Mr. Spencer: 3 “ 
Q. Do the different oil companies have the same zones?—A. ‘i think hey 
do practically. They may overlap once in a while. ve 


By Dr. Donnelly: 

Q. You had nothing to do with fixing that price, you simply. follow e 
Imperial Oil price?—A. Correct. ce 

Q. We have had evidence from the Imperial Oil as to how that is arriv do 
Now you operate quite a number of service stations?—A. No we do not 
a lot ourselves. 

Q. Some?—A. Thirty-five. 

Q. How many service stations have you?—-A. 370. 

Q. That includes the 35?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And you have these rented?—A. Yes, the Test of them a are. ‘rented 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Can you tell us what your weed is in service stations? —A, Yes 


Total $7,053,913.40. “eae 
Q. T hat is your investment at the end of 1931 I presume?—A. Yes. ~ 


By Dr. Donnelly: <— 

Q. Can you differentiate between the thirty-five and the others, 1 
have invested in those—you have rented, leaving out the 35?—A. 
very well do that. They are all ee on a par. 
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tell us s the ‘amount & rent you get?—-A. Our average yield is 

] on the investment. 

‘Ts that taking into account the 35 you handle yourself as well as the 

No, that does not take that in. 

: These 35, what percentage do they give?—A. They about break even, 
i us perhaps a little more, but taking the thing as a whole it costs us 
-third of a cent to market through these stations more than what we - 

rom the 34 cent differential we get from the consumer. 

do not understand that—A. You sell at tank-wagon market price, the 

gets 34 cents for retailing cost; 2 say over and above that it costs us one- 


Q. How do you figure tae A. ‘Well the four per cent takes that into 
deration, we ‘should get more than four per cent return on our investment. 
You do not get four per cent?—A. Yes, but we figure that makes the one- 


I still do not understand you.—A. We figure we should get a six per cent 
eturn, and we only get four. 

_ Q. Did you borrow any money to build these service stations?—A. It all 
ae out of our own capital. 

_ Mr. Extswortnu: No, we did not. We have not built any stations recently. 
Ido-not think we have built 30 stations in the last three years. 

_ Q. How do you asquire them?— 

Mr. Etutswortu: Prior to that we had built them. 

Q. You have not been acquiring stations lately?--A. No. 


; By Mr. Bothwell: 


you about peak ear W hat do vou mean by | ‘about break even”? Don’t you 
make the four per cent on your investment there? 


. Branspon: On the 35 stations that we operate ‘ourselves we show 


4 cent differential between the tank-wagon price ane the service 

st ‘ion price. “The other stations that we lease to operators, they get the benefit 
of the 34 cents. 

Dr. Donnetiy: What a A ccntage does that work out on your investment in 

35 stations? Do you make more by running them yourselves. 

ee Ee eON: It is a difficult eee to answer. The location enters into 


By Mr. Spencer: . Pe 
Q. What per cent do you allow.—A. Various rates, as allowed Ae the ] 

ion of Canada Income Tax Department. In Western Canada the deprec a 
was $161,188.02. 
Q. What rates does the income tax form call for?—A. Those rate 
all given this morning, and they are in the minutes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Your rate of depreciation on your tanks and that, underground, \ wor 
be more than on the buildings?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. I presume the same rate of depreciation applies in both eastern 
western Canada?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Probably we better have those stations ee aa: —A. 
Miamitobe) te ap etn as Doe by B06 S008 
Alberta. 627 NaC eel onc hohe ea See 436,845 
Saskatchewan 2) coh 6 oe oe ae eee 677,424 


Total im:the West: .\ 2.025050. ee ee ee pl aioe 
Ontariod . i 8 Pe Se oe re ee 
Quepec: fee Saye 


Q. Do you operate in the Mae a We do not. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Take the City of Ottawa for instance, how many service stations he 
you here?—A. Three. 
Q. Do you control any other stations besides those you own?—A. No s 

Q. In any part of Canada?—-A. Well some may be controlled. Yes we m 
lease some. 

Q. At the end of December, 1931, how many service stations were ‘yo 
operating that you did not own?-—A. That. we had rented. That is on 
in the list we gave you of service stations. 

Q. That is that are operated by you, or——A. Or under lease, under 0 
control. 

Q. You mentioned that to these service stations that you rent out bo: } 
pendent dealers you allow them 34 cents a gallon for distributing?—A. No, t 
get exactly the same tank-wagon price that they would if they were a reg 
buyer. 

Q. And tea tank-wagon price is 34 cents a gallon——A. Under the se 
price. 

Q. Under the retail price?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the operation of your stations, these 35 stations operated by yo 

which you say you are not making more than 1 per cent, how is it that you. only 
make one per cent on those, whereas the people who rent from you are ab e 
pay you four per cent? I presume they must make some money, or they wou 
not be in the business?—A. Yes they make some money. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. Well for one thing the station 
we operate are manned a great deal better. Another thing, you lease a statio 
a man is willing to put in almost twice as many hours as a man who is employ 
And he perhaps uses only one or two boys at each station. The overhi 


entirely different. 
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ld fad aa yields We best profit? Ts gasoline the most profitable 

that you sell, or are the others more profitable?—A. Gasoline is sup- 

o be the most profitable. The volume is so much greater. 

. How does the percentage compare?—A. We have not got that divided 
am sorry. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You ship as far west as Fort William?—A. M6. sir, we do not. 

Q. You told us that this morning—A. I beg your pardon. I thought you 

eant with our own distributors. 

_ Q. Do you ship by tank car lots?—A. We ship it in tank car lots. 

Q. Tank car lots?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not ship any by boat?—A. No sir. 

Q. Are water rates cheaper?—A. Yes. 

‘Mr. Exiswortu: We have neither facilities for ene pertinc nor facilities 
for receiving and storing. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


— Q. Now, you are selling in Saskatchewan. I presume you are operating some 
of your own stations there. In any event you are selling in tank car lots. How 
is it you are not able to sell in Saskatchewan as cheaply as they do in Montana, 
just across the line?—A. Well as I told you, we purchase our gasoline there. 
We cannot sell it any cheaper than the standard set up by our ir opposition. They 


> y—Mr_ Spencer: : 
-Q. They set the prices. Do they set the prices at which you have to sell it? 
. No; we have to meet their competition or we do not get the business. 


«By Mr. Bothwell: 
et): Do you know Bayeine about the prices in Montana?—A. I do not, sir. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You have tanks at different places throughout Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. 
Q. What do you allow your own men for handling your tanks?—A. It runs 
out 34 cents. 

Q. For selling it out?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you allow, if you have any men—have you any men delivering 


. What do you allow from? A | They operate under that 35 cents auto- 
basis per gallon. 


. Has there been any change made in the allowance recently?—A. We 

always made an allowance to try and satisfy our agents at all times if 

hought— 

Q There has been quite an objection this year in connection with evapora- 
As. to oo 


Q. Does that one per cent cover taiost Be the chortages? - 
would, sir. If it does not, we certainly take Care Of ate eee 

Q. Your company gave evidence in Regina?—A. Yes. Ve 

Q. Apparently they are spending considerable time there in conn 
evaporation and loss?—A. Yes. : 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You have a schedule that you work on?—A. Temperatures. and weig 
eravities, all agents have it. - 
Q. A regular one?—A. Yes. 


Mr. EvtswortH: May I interject something i in connection with ite: oe 
chewan matter. When I read a gre of the testimony as given at Reg 


nate you seen the en eae of the last meeting, or coped she one eb 
the last? I suppose you have. 


Mr. Boruwetu: The newspaper report is all I have seen. 


Mr. Extswortu: I have a transcript of the evidence. We were a ict pu 
on the stand satisfied agents. We were told it was not necessary, inasmuc 
in a week’s time over 300 of the agents that we have in Saskatchewan had signed — 
our new contract. The committee considered that sufficient evidence that 
company was treating its men fairly. 


Mr. Bornwetu: Just on that point. These contracts were obtained 
considerable pressure in a lot of cases, were they not? 


Mr. ExvutswortH: No; pressure as to time. 
Mr. BorHwe.u: Pressure as to time? 
Mr. ExitswortH: Yes. 

Mr. BorHwe.u: Was there not pressure— 


Mr. ExtswortH: No ccercion. A man is perfectly free to leave. us, as 
are free to discharge him. ee 


Mr. Boruwetu: Also pressure as to time. If the contract was not s 
immediately, the agent was out of a job, out of a position as your ee 


The Wirness: I do not think that is the case, sir. 


Mr. BorHweuu: That is what I would gather from the evidence gi 
Regina. : 


The Witness: I do not think so, sir. Have you read the last evidene 7 
at the last two sittings? 


Mr. BorHweuu: There was evidence given from satisfied apeaiey tha 
list of satisfied agents was obtained by possibly not coercion but at S t by 


Mr. EttswortH: Our company obtained no such list. 
The Wirness: We do not obtain any list,.or submit any list at all. 
Mr. BorHwetuu: Possibly that was the Imperial Oil. : : 


Mr. EvtsworrtH: We were willing to bring the agents to te ity, t 
were advised it was not necessary. 


Mr. BotHweuu: In connection oe the renewals of Me at 
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é eels who had Been acting as agents for years, and who had 
ts in connection with ake eae and who were told, “you sign 


\. No sir, alee keep a man who did that. 
You signed up how many of your agenis out there?—A. I think about 


: Ir. Extswortu: The 600 agave covers the three provinces, 660 or 666. 
we That means practically. all the agents in Saskatchew an?—A, Practically 


Was there an allowance made to those agents for the shortages?—A. No 
t that I know of. 

Mr. Extswortr: In other words, you are asking was any promise given 
t we would make an allowance if they executed the contract. The answer is 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


~ Q. As a matter of fact, did the contract not provide that if the agent 
ned it, he had ag away = ae to make any claim for shortages?—A. I 


ritish American Oil Company, and he said no, held wanted to hold his job, 
yet he testified against us. 

Q. I think there were a number that testified against you that wanted to 
d 1 their jobs; there were many that would have liked to testify against you, 
ill wanted to hold their position. These are difficult times, you know, for 
to walk out of employment. 

Mr. Smoxp: What has this to do with the question of distribution, anyway? 
The ees Nothing whatever. 


y Mr. Bothwell: 

Coming to the question of distribution again, so far as western Canada 

erned, your price for gasoline is controlled, I might say, by the price 

2 ‘the Imperial Oil.—A. It is not controlled. We have to sell at their 
eave. cannot get more money for it. If we sold for less we would lose 
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Q. Well— —A. We would not get business if we sold for more. 
@. I presume the Imperial Oil Company are making money at 1. 
per gallon?—A. I cannot tell you. ‘Se 
Q. At least that is what they say their profit is. You tell us your profit 
1.88 cents per gallon—aA. Yes, sir. I know what our profit is. They a 
different years, ours 1931 and 1930 the other company. is: 
Q. You don’t know what your profit was in 1930?—-A. I do not, sir, 
Q. The Imperial Oil do not know what their profit was in 1931. 
Mr. Pertir: I thought they said they lost ten millon dollars? 
Mr. Donneuuy: No, they had not made up their books for 1931. 
Mr. Smoke: Some American companies had lost ten million dollars. 
Mr. ExitswortH: Quite a number of them lost ten million. 
Mr. Donnetxy: In the United States? 
Mr. EvtswortH: Yes. 
Mr. BorHweitu: You were going to make up a statement chow th 
had you not Ben eso, your method of eee gasoline to your refine 


1931. 
Mr. ExuswortH: Quite right. 


Mr. Bornwetu: And by changing the method you were able to earn— 
Mr. Exvisworru: Three cents more per share than the preceding yea 
The Wirness: One dollar and four cents in 1931. ie 
Mr. Exusworrn: Three cents more per share than the preceding year. 


By Mr. Donnelly: r 


Q. If a man in a service station in the city of Ottawa cut prices, do y 
refuse to sell him?—A. We cannot do that, sir. 

Q. You sell to him, anyway?—A. Yes, we sell to him anyway. oe 

Q. You do not go to him and try to persuade him to keep the prices U 
—A. We try to persuade him to stop; if not, it is to his own detriment, as" 
loses money and goes out of business anyway. 

Q. You you continue to sell him?—A. Certainly. We do not stop. 
prevail upon him and show him the error of his ways, and show him he cannot 
make money doing that, if we can. If we do not, he soon sees himself. ‘ 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. This is possibly not a question for this particular witness. During past 
years, can you give us the profit that you have had in your plant ae Balle 
gasoline, in any year, outside of 1931? : 

Mr. EvitswortH: No. 

Q. Why not? 

Mr. EvutswortH: Because we did not treat money values in thos 
years. It was only the year 1931 that we began to treat money value: 
applying to each particular product that we sold. 

Q. In some years in the past, you must have made tremendous profits, a 
it seems rather strange to me that you do not know in what particular line 
made that profit. (4 

Mr. Exusworru: If it had not been for this investigation we would D 
have gone to the trouble to ascertain what our profit was in cents per gallo 
It costs money to run a statistical organization. We do just as little of - 
can. 

Q. In figuring from this sales realization standpoint, would it not He posit 


to figure for those other years as to what your profit was per gallon? 
\ " 
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a WORTH : No, because you. -would have to have your gross sales” 
: ach «eae product sold. 


_ The CuHatrman: Have you any further questions to ask this witness, Mr. 

Bothwell? 

Mr. Bronspon: I would like to say, in our discussions with your. auditors, 

Touche and Company, we undertook for 1930 to get at the profit per barrel . 
of crude. We showed them how it was impossible to split it in commodities, and 

ley were agreeable to that. 


Mr. Boruwetu: You have given us the profit per barrel for 1931 have you, 
of crude? 
Mr. Bronspon: Given it per gallon. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Our auditors obtained the same figures for 1930— —A. 1930 and i931. 
Q. —as you have given us. You did not give us the actual cost of refining 
er gallon this morning. 


. Bronson: Yes, sir, I included that set or figures. 

. Donnetiy: I don’t think you did. 

. BoTHWELL: I do not seem to have it anyway. 

r. DonNELLY: We have the amount of crude that you charged for the 


. Bronspon: I gave you a figure of 1-73 cents per gallon. 

. DonnetLy: That is right, you did. 

. BorHweEtu: That was refining cost. 

. Bronspon: Yes. 

. BorHwELu: Per gallon of crude. 

. Bronspon: Per gallon of crude. 

. EttswortH: It would depend very largely on the process employed, 


Mr. BotHWELL: We had evidence from the Imperiol Oil that the cost of 
roducing gasoline, refining gasoline at their Ioco plant at Vancouver is -73 cents. 
Mr. Bronspon: That is because they are refining crude that contains a very 
rge percentage of fuel oil, and is only a skimming operation. 

Mr. Boruwet: There is another question I wanted to ask in connection with 
w fuel oil. From the figures that we have here, a very small proportion of 
1e cost of operation is chargeable to this fuel oil. 

Mr. Bronspon: It is a fair proportion based on the Federal Commission 
hod of cost finding. 

‘Mr. Boruwet.: Is there any difficulty in Canada in Blinc rid of fuel oil? 
Mr. Exttswortu: Well we have only been making fuel oil in Montreal for 
hort time. We have in stock quite a quantity of this fuel oil. In Toronto 
do not make any heavy oil. Our production there is very largely what we 
mestic oil, sold to fuel vendors. ~ 
Mr. ae We are told that there is a great over-production of fuel 
anada; that refineries have difficulty in getting rid of it. I want to know 
‘is any truth in it. 

The Witness: That is correct sir, in connection with bunker seal fuel oil, 
we call bunker sea fuel, heavy fuel oil. 


got them here. 
Q. Soe low prices ?—A. tig: low oe 


about 1.05 a barrel, perhaps ieee cents a ‘gallon. 


7 Mr. ee 


fe ecwne fuel, 
; I do not know whether the witness can answer this question or not. 
you have to pay any duty on American refined oil used for blending?- 
American refined oil? 
Q. Yes.—A. We do not use any refined oil. I think you are referring he: 
to casing-head gasoline. ae 
Q. Yes. at came up this morning. Yes. There is no duty on s to 
Q. No pre ?—A. No. 
Q. Could you not use a lot of American oil and a very small amou n 
Canadian oil, and get away from duty?—A. No; because the volatility would 
too high. In fact, where the statement was made this morning that a 
importation was 4,000,000 gallons, I do not think our importations this year \ 
be 25 or 20 per cent of that. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


an up- to-date reid plant would get about 70 per cent t aaeoling 25 per 
kerosene and fuel oil— 


Mr. ExvitswortuH: I think that extra 10 per cent of yield vee cost 
than it was worth. 


Mr. Botuwet.: I do not know anything about whether this staieme 
correct or not. I am just reading from one of the communications that we 
received. 


Mr. ExxtswortH: You would have what is called recycling, which is ery. 
expensive. You would have to apply higher temperature, and higher. press 
The extra ten per cent would not be worth what it would cost. I am qui 

atisfied as to that. a 


Mr. Botuwe.u: This Montreal plant of yours is right up to date? bes 
Mr. E.tswortu: Yes. 2 
Mr. Botuwett:. Is it not? 
Mr. EvuswortH: Yes. i 
Mr. Boruwe tu: And there your yield runs from 60 to 65 per cent. _ 
Mr. ELLswortH: Quite so. a, 
Mr. Boruwetu: Do you use any of the Meenaeh crude at all? 


Mr. EttswortH: None. All. of the crude run at Montreal came from 
Texas. a ae 
By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. It is too high in fuel oil?—A. ‘Yes. ot ee 


Mr. Boruwetu: I do not think I have any further questions. 
further I have would be in connection with these costs, _and it would | 
the auditors. g 


The CHarrMAN: Yes. 


8 OOF 


iy somebody from the company appear here after we have had 
those auditors. There might be something come up. 
e CHAIRMAN: Quite so. 


do not know whether Mr. Bothwell asked in regard to distribution work 
company in the three western provinces. They purchase gasoline from 
erlal Oil and resell it to the consumer; and their statement was that 
make a profit. Does your statement show the profit that is made in 
tion with this phase of your business in the western provinces? 

Ir. Bronspon: Yes, our western business shows a profit of 1.21 cents a 


fr. Sranuey: A profit of 1.21 cents a gallon? 

Mr. Bronspon: Yes. 

‘Mr. Staniey: That would take the three western provinces. 

‘Mr. Bronspon: It includes all products, lubricating oils—all products sold. 
matter of fact, on our refined oil we show a loss for the year 1931. 


Mr. Stantey: Does that take into account all your business? I presume 
wn a lot of your service stations. 


serve in respect of it. 


ee 


Mr. Boruwe.u: You say your refined oil stands at a loss for last year? 


By Mr. Bothwell: : 
~Q In western Canada. You mean by refined oil gasoline?—A. No, 
rosene. — 

Q. Is that attributable to the reduction of five cents a gallon?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stanley: ee 
. How do you account for the fact that the Imperial Oil made a profit of 
ents for all Canada, and you make a profit of 1-21 cents a gallon in 


Q. What do you sell kerosene at?—A. It ranges from 163 to 175 cents. 
Mr. ExtswortH: We will all know more about our competitors’ business 
his is through. : 

Mir. DonNELLY: This is in western Canada?—A. That is in western Can- 
small branches in the west. 

Mir. Spencer: I happen to have a bill before me from Winnipeg, a biil of 
orth Star Oil Company where it was 21 cents—-A. I cannot tell you 


y Mr. Bothwell: 

The Imperial Oil representatives said that if anybody cut prices they 
ured not to sell.to that particular individual; that their other agents in 

1 e locality “objected.—A. Well, we have been very successful with our 


Q. Have you had the same ee. We have ee ame 
ence where people have cut, and other dealers, agents, objected. ‘Natural 
hurts their business; they are not able to make a margin of profit. We 
used our persuasive powers to bring them to our way of thinking so that 
will make a reasonable profit. =e 

Q. If a man persists in cutting, do you sell him?—A. Yes; ae he 
goes out of the picture. : 

Mr. Smoxe: Mr. Ellsworth stated that there has been a reserve fbn 
aside for promise accounts. 

Mr. ExuswortH: We hope to get that money sometime. 

Mr. Smoke: What proportion does that reserve bear to the amount st 

sales in that territory? That would affect somewhat the price to the man 
does pay. 

Mr. EvitswortH: Yes. In many respects the innocent has to suffer fo Be 
others. Beet 

Mr. Smoke: I would just like to know the proportion the reserve ‘bea: st 
the total sale. ae 

Mr. ail ORTH: ai than two per cent. 


cover two or tes years. 
Mr. ExutswortH: When did we start the credit system? In 1929, at 
continued over into 19380. That was 15 months. I think we discontinued it. 
October. ‘4 
By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Have you much out in western Canada?—A. $1,800,000. In soaked 
with the question you asked me as to our credits out there. You probably 
noted that at the investigation at Regina, one of the members stated prices were 
too high, the oil companies knew it, and that is the reason they give credits which 
they did not expect to collect. a 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. It has been stated, and it is fairly apparent to most people in many 0 
those towns or cities, that there are too many service stations for the populati 
who use the commodities that are sold. Do you people bear the same opi 
as is generally expressed? 


Mr. Evutswortu: Yes we do. That is the reason why it in the last three ie 
we have spent very little money in filling stations. 


Mr. DonneE.tLy: Have you written down the value of your property « or > real 
estate that you have in those stations? 


Mr. EvtswortH: Not at all. 
Q. Do you buy a corner lot for $10,000 and next year write it i 46 
$5,000 or so?—A. We do not; we neither write it down nor up. ie 


By Mr. Smoke: 
Q. You write off the buildings?—A. That is all. 
Mr. Spencer: That would not amount to very much. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: We shall adjourn at the call of the chair. 


Committee adjourned at the call of the chair. 
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_ APPENDIX 
BRITISH AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. 

Gross Depre- Dominion Net * 
Revenue ciation Income Earnings f 
ax : 
a 
$ cts. oe Cts: $ »- cts; $3 *ctse 


4,335,552 99 841,308 21 260,000 00 | 3,234,724 78 
4,391,809 35 874,498 73 281,384 88 | 3,235,925 74 
4,111,215 44 | 1,017,848 45 237,000 00 | *2, 648,033 66 
4,415, 745 26 | 1,138,328 69 302,000 00 | *2, 730,930 09 


mhuRe Interest deducted $208,333.33—Year 1930. : j 
ep 244, 486.48 pe LOO. ; 
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' Mr. Edward Richards, Assistant Dominion Appraiser, of the Department 
db fational Revenue, was called, sworn and examined. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF COMMONS, 
THURSDAY, April 7, 1932. 


. ie Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 11.30 
ock, Mr. Matthews presiding. 


he CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the witness this morning will be Mr. Edward 
rds, of the SepEaEers branch, Department of National Revenue. 


soe Ricuarps, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. What is your position with the department, Mr. Richards?—A. Assistant 
ominion Appraiser, in charge of values, values appraising. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


— Q. Do you know, Mr. Richards, the amount of gasoline brought into the 
country from year to year?—A. No, sir. I have no opportunity to follow 
statistical returns. 

Q. You cannot tell us the amount of gasoline brought in in 1930 and 1931? 
. No, I have no information. I could obtain it for. you. 

Q. I think it is very necessary to know the amount of casing-head gasoline 
ught in, and other gasoline brought in, and the duty paid, and dumping duty 
nd all that sort of thing. This statement from the Department does not give 
he amount collected in dumping duty. We wanted the dumping duty, so as 
ifferentiate it from the other. We should like to have the amount collected 
m the dumping duty—A. Mr. Chairman, I understand there is no separate 
atistical return kept of dumping duty. 


: By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What was the duty on gasoline in the first part of September, 1930?— 
understand it was 24 cents a gallon. 

Q. In 1930, before the act was changed?—A. I would prefer not to give any 
ence on mations of rates of duty. My work is entirely connected with 
alu tions. You can easily find that from the tariff, I think, sir. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Mr. Richards, are you the member of the department who arrived at 
alues in fixing the various oaks at which gasoline should be imported 

anada?—A. I was. 

. From the different fields?—A. I was. 


by Mr. Donnelly: 
There were none?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
re ‘were various bulletins issued by the pparurent of National 
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Q. Have you the various bulletins that have been issued since 1930 in th 
regard, say from September, 1930?—A. Yes, I have. sal 
Q. We had better have those filed, then?—A. In caauian to the cere 
bulletins, there are two circular letters, which serve the same purpose. : 
Q. That would go out to all offices in Canada?—A. All offices that wer 
interested. The circular letters would go to a selected list of ports; t 
bulletins would go to all ports. 
Q. You say the letter would go to a selected list of offices?—A. Yes. 
Q. How would that selected list be arrived at?—A. Large ports; wherever 
the department had reason to believe imports would be made. 
Q. Apparently the date of the first bulletin is February 24, 1931. Is that 
right?—A. Yes. ;: 
Q. And the first issue of the valuations was on the 23rd of October, 1930. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You started on the 23rd of October?—A. They are complete, make a ful 
series. 
Q. This is your first letter?—-A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Asking them to state the prices, for example?—A. That is the first. 
Q. ‘You are instructed to appraise importations of gasoline from Penn- 
sylvania at a minimum differential of three cents per wine gallon over the 
current crude oil price.”—A. That is correct. 
Q. Were you the man who wrote this letter?—A. Yes. 
Q. You say, “the present price of crude oil is 5-714 cents per wine gallon.’ 
Where did you take that price from, 5-714 cents? How did you arrive at that 
ould be the Bradford posted price, because as I remember 
it only Pennsy lv ania fields were involved in that letter. 
Q. When did you fix the minimum differential of three cents per wi 
gallon?—A. We reviewed the differential that had existed for a number of yea 
and had noted that the market had become severe, was greatly depressed, because 
of congested or distressed markets, or rather, put it this way, that we noted t 
differential had become greatly decreased because of the greatly depressed 
market. There were many evidences before the department of a depress 
market. j 
Q. A depressed market in Pennsylvania?—A. Yes. 
Q. What evidence was before the department?—A. Mainly the differential, 
and reports that the refineries were losing money. : 
Q. That is, the differential between Pennsylvania and what other fields?—A. 
The differential between Pennsylvania crude oil and gasoline. There is the real — 
test of the return on refining. 
Q. What was the differential at the time you issued this letter ae 
Pennsylvania crude and gasoline?—A. It was 8/10ths of a cent. 
Q. That is apparently all that the refineries were charging in Perce 
for turning crude oil into gasoline. So the difference in price between crude 0 
and gasoline was -8 cent per wine gallon?—A. That would be a relative ind 
cation. : 
Q. Have you records there to show how long that particular differenti 
lasted, or what the differential was over a period of time?—A. In 1925 the ave 
age was 5-183 cents per wine gallon; in 1926 it was 4-634 cents; in 1927 it w. 
2-234 cents; in 1928 it was 2-058 cents; in 1929 it was -842 cent, and on ti 
15th of September in 1930 it was -80 cent. ey, 
Q. That was a wine gallon?—A. That was per wine gallon. ihe 
Q. You have not got that worked out in imperial gallons?—A. Well, di 
it; take six-fifths. 
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ae By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. So this differential had dropped so low between Pennsylvania crude and 
Pennsylvania refined that you thought it was necessary to increase the price 
‘or gasoline coming into Canada for duty purposes?—A. Yes. Back in the 
riods here when refineries were making a reasonable return, as indicated by 
published reports, the differentials were as I gave you. 
~ Q. You make a differential of three cents per wine gallon although the trend 
d been downward all through those years from 1925; although the differentials 
re greatly reducing year by year?—A. There is another factor in the Pennsyl- 
nia situation, which should be taken into account, and that is that the 
Pennsylvania oil is particularly suitable for the production of lubricating oils; 
and it is largely used, primarily, for that purpose. The depreciation in value 
s due to that and other factors, competition from gulf oil coming up the coast 
nd Pennsylvania gasoline becoming a by-product. 
 Q. At that time, did you investigate to find out how much Pennsylvania 
de was actually produced?—A. I cannot see that that would have any bear- 
g on it. 

Q. Had you knowledge of this fact that what is called Pennsylvania gaso- 
line applies to practically all the Atlantic seaboard?—A. That is correct, except 
that Bradford is a basing point. 

 Q. Is it not a fact that the Atlantic coast refineries refine only a very, very 
small proportion of Pennsylvania crude?—A. Quite true. 

_ Q. So that the fact that Pennsylvania crude is high in lubricating oil has 
very little to do with the price of gasoline in the Atlantic coast region?—A. We 
sarried our investigation further than has been indicated. We went into the 
id-continent fields, that is called group No. 3, Oklahoma, North Texas, and 
arisas, where gasoline is of first importance, and other things come after. There 
e examined the differrential, and our action was based more on that than it 
as on the Pennsylvania situation, for the reasons which I gave a moment ago. 
_ Q. Did anybody from the department actually visit those fields, or simply 
take the reports?—A. We did not visit the fieids, there was no need for that. 
e have ample knowledge that the posted prices as published in reliable oil 
urnals are true to fact. We have known that from investigations. 

-Q. However, you mentioned a few moments ago that one of the factors 
that enter into the fixing of prices of gasoline coming from Bradford, for 
stance, what we will call Pennsylvania gasoline, was the fact that Pennsyl- 
nia crude was high in lubricating oils. Now, that was not a very material 
ctor, was it?—A. No, that was the real accounting factor in the first depression 
Pennsylvania gasoline. the early depression of it. 
 Q. Now, I will have to go back to my other question. Is it not a fact that 
the crude oil that is refined in the Atlantic coast region is largely composed of 
id-continent and other foreign crudes, rather than Pennsylvania crude?— 
believe so. 

- Q. So that what little Pennsylvania crude was being turned into gasoline, 
a very small proportion to the amount of gasoline that was being pro- 
1d. Is not that true?—A. I don’t know whether it is or not; but even if it 
e true, we would be justified in overlooking any differentials in mid-continent 
asoline on the Atlantic coast if we found that their conditions were more 
normal and had been stable over a number of years at the point of production. 
Q. I am trying to finish with this Pennsylvania field before we get into the 
continent field. Anyway, I will put it this way; the byproduct gasoline 


it did not make very eee difference in 1 price, whether it was high in jubeic 
oils or not. That is about the fact?—A. That is right. 
Q. Well then, you say you investigated the mid-continent fields. 
find differentials there?-—A. Yes, in Oklahoma or mid-continent. — 
Q. Now, in Oklahoma, there had also been a graduai reduction over 
period of years in the differential?—A. Yes, sir. = 
Q. I think possibly it might be well for you to give us what the differe 2 
was over a period of years in Oklahoma.—A. 'T he principal, popular gasol: 
in the mid-continent is what is called 58-66, 58 to 60. It carried during th 
period I mentioned, differentials as follows, over the posted price, 36, 36.9 B 
crude oil; that is, run of pipe line. In 1925, 6.04 per United States gallon; ir 
1926, 5.453—permit me to drop that last decimal point if I may—1927, 3. 
1928, 4.40; 1929, 4.24. On the 15th of September, 1930, this had dropped 
2.76. The start down, the depression in the mid- continent field of this refini 
factor had commenced then. 
Q. Have you got the figure there for September 15, per panae al 
—A. Yes, per United States gallon, 2.77 cents. sig 


By My. Smoke: 


Q. Can you give us a comparative financial statement of those compan 
for those years?—A. We had ‘evidence of that. I am not in a position t 
furnish those. I believe there is a file. I can search for them. They were 
before the aces I have them here on record in my memoranda, 


years?—A. That is our yaeouaees 
Mr. Stanuey: That was in evidence here. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Is that a fact in connection with the mid-continent field also in the 
reducing differentials?—A. Yes. It is the mid-continent field I was speaking 
last. x 

Q. I mean, that the companies were losing money.—A. Yes. 

Q. Since September 15, 1930, the price of crude has continued to drop, ha 
it not?—A. It has. : 

Q. Just what other fields did you inv estigate before you fixed the differey 
tial?—A. California. 

Q. California? We had a list of prices filed by Mr. Ross, which appear ia 
page 112 of the proceedings of this committee. Have you read over that exhi 
that was filed?-—A. Yes, I have seen it. : 

Q. I presume those figures are exactly the same, except that they haw 
been reduced to imperial gallons, as you have given us.—A. Yes; they w 
derived from the same sources, I ‘believe. 

Q. Without putting this on record again, we can follow this statement 
exhibit “A” as showing the trend of crude oil prices and gasoline prices a 
differentials —A. I understand so. I had my own figures, as we pee t 
here, in my own memorandum. . 

Q. In exhibit “B” he says, “The average of three large fields in Septem ene 
—it does not give the date, it just says, “September.” He says the cost 
crude oil at the Pennsylvania field is -960 ee imperial see and the a 
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lis is the way Mr. Ross of the Imperial Oil has given 
shows the well price of crude oil, the crude oil per imperial gallon, the 
age price; gasoline per imperial gallon, average price. Differential on 
e price over the crude price per imperial gallon is the difference between 
lon of crude and a gallon of gas. 


Mr. oo When you speak of crude oil refined,’ you mean gasoline? 
Mr. BotHWELL: Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


_Q. In the table that is given here at page 112 of the Proceedings, they 
have used the well price of crude oil all the way through, and those are the 
a that you were giving us, except that you were quoting wine gallons.— 
I believe the differential includes all pipe line charges or transportation to 
he refinery. It is a convenient differential; it means very little in itself as an 
solute quantity. It has no bearing or throws no light on what the actual 
t of refining is. 

Q. Your investigations, up to the time of sending out this letter on the 
d of October, 1930, disclosed that the differential as between the mid- 
tinent field and the Pennsylvania field was about 3 cents per gallon?— 
No less than that, except in Pennsylvania, 

Q. No less than that?— -A. No. 

Q. That was the basis upon which you fixed the price?—A. Yes. 

~@. Then, your next letter maintains that price. ‘Then, on the 24th of 
February you sent out your Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 3686. You fixed a price 
re at Pennsylvania, New York and district, which includes Atlantic seaboard, 
8-119 cents per wine gallon; Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland and district, 8-76; 
se and eS iG 66 cents a wine gallon. What field does that come 


roit, Cleveland and district?—-A. All gasoline and all products are sold, 
yased on mid-continent field. For instance, a purchaser will order gasoline 
rom east Chicago. It will be quoted him on the basis of shipment from mid- 
itinent field, but actually they ship from east Chicago. He will pay the 
ual freight, but his freight was really predicated on mid-continent—his price 
S predicated on mid-continent. The result is therefore based on the differ- 
ials of gasoline between the two costs. The result is approximately, I think, 
ifference between the amount realized from east Chicago by the producer, 
he amount that would have been realized in the mid-continent field, which 
mething approximating a transportation differential. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. And handling costs?—A. Yes. 
Q. That constitutes the difference mentioned by you?—A. Yes, that is 
aly the method of marketing gasoline. 


~ By Mr. Bothwell: 


I do not know that that statement is correct, according to the evidence 
here. According to the evidence we have here, all of the gasoline prices 
this country. are based on mid-continent field prices, plus freight to any part 
, that it goes to.—A. That is correct. 
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By Mr. Arthurs: ; > 

Q. The difference between the cost in the field and the cost in 1S 

the differential?—A. Yes; in those values we really build up to those differe 
tials, so that those values represent the same values when shipped from this poin 
as they would if the gas were delivered from the mid-continent field. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Well, that price at Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland and distriet— I still d 
not understand how you arrived at ‘that 8. 333 cents. It does not seem to be th 
price, as near as I can get it——A. It would be the posted price of crude oil in 
group 3, the mid-continent field, plus the differentials which had been established 
for refining, plus the transportation differential in between Toledo and mid-con: 
tinent. ; 
Q. Can you just give us those figures as to how it is arrived at. I think 
sae we could understand it better if we had the actual figures. This was 
the bulletin of the 7th November. I was giving you two separate figures. I am — 
sorry, this sheet had been turned over, and we were looking at a different — 
bulletin from the one I was examining you on, the one of February 24th, 1931.43 
The price in that bulletin was 8.76 cents per wine gallon. That is the figure I 
should like to follow through.—A. I fear I have not those differentials here ie 
me. I could explain how they were arrived at. I can send down for them. 

Q. Yes. What we would like to get, Mr. Richards, are the actual figures that 
entered into this computation.—A. Our figures were taken from transportation — = 
returns— : 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Take for example,— 


Mr. BotuHwe.u: Let him finish. 
The CuHaiRMAN: Let the witness finish, please. 


The Witness: Our figures were taken from transportation data, which we ~ 
had checked, showing the rates from those particular points given in the bulletin, — 
as compared with the group No. 3, and they were, as I said, differentials. 

Q. I know those rates; as far as the freight rates are concerned they were — 
permanent rates, but the price of crude had varied so frequently during 1931, — 
that I would like to know, and I think all of the committee would like to iknow, 
just how those prices set out in your bulletins are actually arrived at.—A. Every 
factor in those bulletins was the same, except the posted price of crude in the 
mid-continent field; and we changed those bulletins from time to time when crude 
oil varied. All other factors in the bulletins were the same. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You did not take into account gasoline at all?—-A. No. 
Q. Just crude oi1?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. If we can find out how that original figure was arrived at, then we ca 
check your bulletins on the variation in the price of crude. Until we know the 
actual figures that go into that original price, it is pretty hard for us to under- 
stand it—A. I do not seem to have those two particular rates. : 

Q. Can you obtain those for us?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. If you could just take that first bulletin of the 24th February, 1931, an 
give us all of the details in connection with the various fields as to how the prices 
were arrived at—A. Yes. What I can obtain would be the rate from a 
continent field to a typical market. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: © 

at would be of gasoline, not crude oil. You are now going into the 
line end of it. You started crude oil, and jumped to gasoline—A. Yes, but 
ly we are dealing with the value of gasoline, and as I understand it, it was 
. the value of gasoline that those points are made, so as to effect the same 
ery price in some controlling market. 

Q. You take a typical case. Take the case of west Texas on February 24, 
1931, which is the first date you take, the price there was 3.635, and the freight 
irom Chicago is 2.44, which added together make a total of 6.08. What I want 
to know is how you get 7.66?—A. The posted price of gasoline in the mid-con- 
inent field plus the freight to some controlling market. 

 Q. That is, the Chicago market?—A. Well, it might be. 

~ Q. I took the Chicago case—A. The price from any refining point is more 
the amount of the differential. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

 Q. It would not be very difficult. for you, Mr. Richards, to take those 
lletins and give us the actual figures that enter into it?—A. Not at all. 

 Q. That is, the particular prices that go into them?—A. No, it would not. 


By the Chairman: 

- Q. Can you send for them this morning and get them here?—A. Would 
you like to have them this morning? 

_ Mr. Bornweti: You may send them to Mr. Fraser, and they will be incor- 
rated in the record. 

_ Mr. Smoke: So long as we have them in the record, it will be all right. 

_ The CuHatrMan: It will go in the record. 


: — By Mr. Bothwell: 

__Q. Now, in Montana and district you fix a price also for import purposes. 
y Fi ‘there any distress gas in Montana, so far as you know?—A. I have no means 
‘knowing that. The Montana price is made up on exactly the same principle 
and the same method as the other prices. 

- Q. It was made up without regard to the price at which the Montana 
refineries were selling gas in Montana?—A. It would be. 

_ Q. And I presume that would apply to all the prices. They have no regard 
) the selling price in the field at all—A. Yes, certainly. 

 Q. Now, based on gasoline coming from those fields at a price less than what 
set out in the bulletin applicable to that particular time, the difference 
between the price and the price set out in the bulletin is charged as dumping 
uty?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Srantey: The difference between what? 

Mr. Boruwewu: The difference between the price at which gasoline is sold 
a purchaser and the price set out in the bulletin. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
. You have no figures, I understand, yourself, as to the trend of importa- 
of gasoline into Canada?—A. I have not. 

. Have you any idea of the amount of dumping duties that have been 
ected: by the department as a result of those bulletins on gasoline?—A. No; 
> are no separate statistics kept. 

No separate statistics kept?—A. That must be arrived at separately 
he duty on each entry. 2 
On each entry?—A. Yes. 


@. You mean that has not fee done?—A. They. are no 
ee returns. 


Q. it would be a ee of going over all your various entries and fig 
out every charge sheet?—A. It would. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you make a check-up of any company to see if the ee comp mn 
was in the United States and the subsidiary here, and to see if the parent 
company are shipping distressed gasoline into Canada and charging the big 
price to the company evading duty?—A. We have done so, and would do SO 
on any case brought to our attention. : 

Q. Have you investigated anything of that kind?—A. We have. 

Q. Have you found any of them doing that?—A. We have. 

Q. Can you tell the committee how many companies you have foun 
doing that?—A. I have no means of doing that. * oe 

Q. Are there many, or just one or two?—A. A few. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. Not many. 

Q. Was it a small or large company?—A. A small one; they have been 
small companies. 

Q. Just small companies. Are they oil companies or individuals?—A. abe 
have no means of knowing whether— : 

Q. I mean to say— —A. They are incorporated here, and therefore th 
are companies. 

Q. I understand that. But what I am asking you, were any of those 
companies any of the well recognized oil companies, or just some small concer 
—A. There are a number of cases under investigation now. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Did it concern any of the companies that have been prominent in th a 
investigation, without mentioning any company. Did it concern any of tho: 
companies?—A. Well, according to my understanding of it, the companies w 
have been concerned in the investigation before this committee, have been pr 
ducers of gasoline, not importers. 
@. As a matter of information, however, has it come to your capes 
that any of those large companies have been importers of refined gasoline on 
than casing-head gasoline?—A. I have no knowledge of any importations. 
Q. Asa matter of fact, you say they do not import any except casing-head 
gasoline? 
By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. There is no duty on casing-head gasoline at all when apa 
refineries?—A. I believe not. ; 
Mr. Pertit: The British American Oil Company Stated ee impor 
4,000,000 gallons. 


Mr. ArrHurs: Casing-head gasoline, for blending purposes. 
Mr. Perrit: Subject to excise. 
Mr. ArtHurs: That is all. 


By Mr. Bothwell: e 
Q. Over a period of years, Mr. Richards, in all of the Aelde 3 in the Uni 
States, the differential as between crude oil and gasoline, has been gradu: 
narrowed?—A. The tendency has been downwards. 

Q. Before fixing the price of gasoline for import purposes, import charge 
did the department. make any investigation into the cost of eee 0 
Canadian refineries?—A. No. Beri 


e 
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Bye nOb.°? > 
‘Don’t you think that probably the differential in Canada has been going 
4s much as in the United States?—A. That would have no bearing on the 
tion of the law under which we were working. 

 Q. Why not? If their differential has gone down and they are able to 
ufacture gasoline much cheaper, don’t you think it should be the same here 
is in the United States?—A. The main factor in the judgment based on that 
ifferential was the earnings of the refineries in the United States, the country 
rom which the gasoline was exported. 


«By Mr. Bothwell: 


_Q. Well, has the department, to your knowledge, examined the financial 
tements and dissected the financial statements of the different refineries in 
he United States?—A. No. 

=. ©. Outside of the general statement that they have been losing money?—A. 
e department has seen published the annual financial statements of a number 
“United States refineries. 


- By Mr. Donnelly: 


_Q. You have not gone into the companies to see how much is watered stock? 
That is quite impossible with the very meagre staff we have. 


~ By Mr. Bothwell: 


_ . The fact generally is this: so far as the department is concerned, it takes 
he mid-continent field differential as a basis to fix the price?—A. Yes. 

-Q. For import purposes?—A. Yes; even less than the prevailing mid-con- 
tinent differential. 

Q. They are small fractions anyway.—A. Yes. It shows as a minimum— 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Can you give us a sample of one where it was less. I have not been able 
nd one yet.—A. No, there is nothing; 4-24 was the lowest.we had in 1929. 
Q. That was in 1929?—A. Yes, in California. The differential did not go 
below six.cents, 5-995. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


_ Q. By an imperial gallon, as this table is worked out, the differential has 
owed from 7-305 cents to 4-357 in California, between 1925 to 1930—A. I 
nothing here after the 15th September, 1930. I can follow that up. We 
records. 

Q. So that the differential has narrowed in California from 7-305 cents to 
307 cents per imperial gallon?—A. The figures I have before me indicate the 
age differential in 1925 was 5-995 or practically 6 cents. 


By the Charman: 
Q. In California?—A. In California. 


- . By ie EES 
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By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. In North Texas per imperial gallon, the differential had dropped f 
7.458 in 1925 to 3.314 cents on September 15th, 1930—A. I have not the om 
for North T exas, I have Oklahoma, mid continent: 


1930.—A. That does not agree with the figures I have. 
Q. You are giving wine gallons, and I am giving the imperial gallon. 
Ac Mes. 
@. Apparently in fixing those prices in October 1930, you followed Me: 
closely the petition filed by the different oil companies in their application? 
A. There was no choice, after checking them up and finding they were correct. 
Q. You had no regard at all in fixing those prices, as to whether refineries in 
Canada were able to produce oil cheaper or not?—A. No, the section of the la 
does not bring those factors into the matter. 
Q. In addition to those differentials, or those prices that were fixed for 
import purposes, the duty was 24 cents a gallon?—A. Yes, and the special excise 
tax. 
Q. The old dumping duty that they had only applied where goods were being 
sold in Canada at a less price than they were being sold in the country of origi 
—A. That is correct. 
Q. That is generally correct?—A. Yes; the terms of the dumping clause were 
changed to provide for comparison with other factors, such as those in the 
section of the act that you were thinking of, and under section 37 and section 43. 
Q. Now you are able to dump regardless of what is the fair selling price in. 
the country of origin?—A. Yes. 
Q. But actually, under the wording of our act, the selling price in the countr 
of origin would be held?—A. Yes. 4 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


(. In regard to those transactions or prosecutions that you have re 
have you any knowledge of any convictions being obtained?—A. Well, what 1s 
meant by your question about convictions? i 

Q. I am talking about a case where a large company in the United States haces sg 
a subsidiary company in Canada, and this large company in the United States ee 
take this distress gasoline and they will bill it out to Canada and they will charge — 3 
for it the price that you mention here, so that they do not have to pay any 
dumping duty, and which credit, of course, goes to the parent company, and they — 
distribute it through the subsidiary companies. Now, I understood you to say 
that you had several of those cases, or prosecutions, and I am asking you now + 
if you ever got a verdict or a conviction?—A. In such cases, the matter would be > 
investigated, and would be reported to the minister for his order, for decision 
under that special section of the Tariff Act. 

Q. Can you tell the committee whether you have ever convicted any company. 
or not?—A. Well, the term “ conviction” is hardly a proper one, under that 
section of the act. 

Q. What do you call it when you find a man guilty?—A. The act does = 

say anything about “guilty”. 

Q. If you find him ouilty, do you fine him?—-A. The act says, if a subsidiary. 
or an interested company, by reason of its connection, imports a product or a 
article and then sells it at a value representing less than the duty paid value, 
plus certain other factors, which are named therein, the minister may order the 
application of a special or dumping duty—may authorize, I believe, is a 1 bette . 
term. 

Q. Have they authorized the application of a dumping duty in certain cases 


Mr. Sranuey: In regard to gasoline only. 


cA 
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‘Have they ordered the application of a dumping duty in such cases in 
onnection?—A. Such cases that have been reported have been dealt with by 
inister, and he has rendered his decision. 

-Q. You do not know whether they have been found guilty or not? 

_ Mr. Boruwe tt: If not, have they been penalized? That may be a better word 
an guilty. 


oo, BY Mr. Donnelly: 
; Q. Have they. been made to pay a dumping duty?—-A. There have been cases, 


. By Mr. Bothwell: 


-Q. Has that been an extensive practice by parent?—A. I should say no. 
_ Mr. Smoke: One lesson would be enough for each company. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


; Q. There is no other penalty except paying the dumping duty on that ship- 
ment—A. Strictly speaking, the dumping duty is not a penalty. 
_ Q. There is no other penalty?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. It would appear like a penalty to those people, if they were trying to 
away from it. 
Mr. Sranuey: The witness knows nothing about the relationship between 
rent companies and subsidiaries. He simply deals with Canadian companies 
aking importations. Is not that correct, Mr. Richards? 
~The Wirness: It would be necessary to establish whether there were con- 
ctions or not, otherwise that section of the act would not apply. 


By Mr. Donnelly: . 


_ Q. If there was no connection, it would not apply?—A. No. If there were 
a connection it could apply, otherwise it could not. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


_ Q. Take the Canadian Oil, for instance. At one time they imported a lot 
of gasoline, did they not, from a parent company in the United States?— 
have no knowledge. 

Q. Take the Shell Oil Company. Has it a refinery in the United States?— 
_I have no means of knowing. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. If the Shell were importing 32,000,000 gallons, and they got caught 
a shipment of ten or twelve thousand, it would not amount to very much 
ay the dumping duty on that?—A. The minister’s order would be general. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


_ Q. The statement has been made, I do not know whether there is any 
in it or not, I am inclined to doubt it, that the Shell Oil in selling to the 
people in Canada ship their goods from the United States, ship their gasoline 
from the United States at the price set out in your bulletins so that they will 
not have to pay the dumping duty, but the parent company in the United States 
ves the benefit——A. There is no reason why they should not do that. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. There is no reason why they should not do that?—A. re 

Q. That is perfectly legitimate?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the Shell Oil have a large subsidiary here in Canada, and thay 
to pay the parent company your prices and bring it in, that is all right’ 
A. No— 


Mr. BorHwELt: Let fie explain. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Make your statement—A. My statement is that the Shell Oil Cor - 
pany, as an example, might purchase from its subsidiary. 

Q. From its main company?—A. The main company, if you like, in 
United States, and pay the full value as fixed by the department. 

Q. Pay it where?—A. And then the importation would not be subject 
dumping duty. 


Mr. Donnetiy: That is exactly what I said. 
Mr. Srantey: Let me follow that further. 


The Wirness: The test of the law is the price as paid by the importer te 
the exporter as compared with a fair market value, A 

Mr. Srantey: That is correct, Mr. Chairman, but carry it further, provided - 
the parent company in the United States invoices that gasoline at a price i 
excess of what it is selling at on the market in the United States. That is, the 
company which imports it into Canada is not allowed to do that, according t 
the act. The inference I have been gathering is, the parent company may bill 
it at anything it wishes, and sell it to the company in Canada, and the company — 
in Canada would be avoiding the dumping duty. That is not right, is it? 
_ The Witness: Let me again state, that the application of the dumpin 
duty is a matter of comparison, or the difference between the selling price a 
between the importer and the exporter, and a fair market value as determined — 
by the department, under the law. 


Mr. Srantey: Yes, that is correct. 
The Wrrness: And that solely. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Take this for an example: supposing I go to some refining company 
down in Pennsylvania which may be selling gasoline there for four cents a gallon 
and I add the 3.12 which is the difference between the four cents that I pay, 
and the value that is placed on by your department, making 7.12, naturally we 
have to charge you 7.12 cents for it. In addition to that, would you put dump-— 
ing duty on it?—A, No. 

Q. It does not make any difference what I am paying the eid ee com- 
pany for it, as long as I put it through at 7.12, there is nothing else can 
said?—A. No. 

Q. Unknown to you, they may give a gift to the subsidiary company h 
in Canada?—A. Unless this, Mr. Chairman, that if any importer take a reb 
afterwards, he is thereby falsifying his invoices. 

Q. Surely, if he can prove it; but he may leave money lying around, an 
could put it in my pocket. 

Mr. Gaenon: If an American company owns 100 per cent of stock 
Canadian company, he will not rebate the money. ; 


Mr. DonNELLY: It is the one company, so it does not make any differene 
whether the rebate is made or not. : 
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[ think that all, if oar can get those statements to show 
ae alison are arrived at. 


fay I ask another eaeitont You say you have not-kept any account 

mping duty that has been applied to gasoline?—A. I understand that 

no separate record kept of dumping duty. 

‘How difficult would it be to get a record of it made up?—A. Very diffi- 

It might mean the examination of all entries, and the searching of them 

rom the great bulk of the entries. Why, it would mean a review of all the. 


eceived a telegram from him stating he could not come. I expect there 
a meeting on Tuesday, when we will probably deal with the Turner 
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APPENDIX 
Cory, : 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE—Customs Division, 


Orrawa, Canapa, 23 October, 1930. a 


Collector of National Revenue, Customs Division, 


Subject: Value of Gasoline. 


Srr:—Under the authority of Sub-Section 2 of Section 36 of the Custos 
Act as amended 22nd of September, 1930, you are instructed to appraise importa- 
tions of Gasoline from Pennsylvania at_a minimum differential of 3 cents p 
wine gallon over the current crude oil price, F.O.B. refinery. 


Ogee with ie above the lowest value for duty is 8.714 cents per wi 
gallon 
Provided, however, that goods shall not be entered at less than their tr 
invoice value. 
You will be advised of changes in the above crude oil values. 
The provisions of Section 6 of the Customs Tariff Act apply. 
Notify outports. 


t 


Yours truly, 


for Commissioner of Customs. 


Copy, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REvVENUE—CustToMS DiIvISION, 


Orrawa, Canapa, 4 November, 1930. 
Collector of National Revenue, Customs Division, 
Subject: Value of Gasoline. 


Sir:—Referring to Departmental letter of the 28th ultimo respecting ie ; 
value for duty purpose of Gasoline imported from Pennsylvania,— : 
You are advised that effective the 1st instant the price of Crude Oil was 
reduced to 5.476 cents per wine gallon, and the lowest value for duty is 8.47 
cents per wine gallon. 
Provided, however, that geods shall not be entered at less than their tr le 
invoice value. 
Yours truly, 


for Commissioner of Customs. 
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APPRAISER’S BULLETIN No. 3686 


INDEX SUBJECT: GASOLINE FROM THER UNITED STATES 


eee is F 
For the guidance of Customs and Excise Officers. Provided, however, that 
is shall not be entered at less than their true invoice value. 


R. W. BREADNER, 


Baa Commissioner of Customs. 
epartment of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, 24th February, 1931. 


ek CurRENT VALUES For Duty—(Cuass B) 
ile No. 164892. 


‘Under the provisions of Subsection 2 of Section 36 of the Customs Act, 
_ you are instructed to appraise importations of Refined Gasoline from various 
refining points of the United States as follows:— 


Per Wine 
Gallon 
\ cts. 

Pennsylvania, New York and district, which includes Atlantic Seaboard...... 8-119 

Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland and district Ae NUT SS Ot Ret Ge Aer ne Ramee 8-76 

Chicago and eer 7-66 
SIGIR AOI REI CtS rarer ee eh ye owe ca ds dclahyhecc sas 8-01 ° 

MeeWoddatuveny, Ste ours and: CIstrict... 6. oases ee oes Sie ee lie ca ec es 7-26 

-Mid-Continent district, which includes the States of Oklahoma, Kansas, Part 

ce puMucsoure, bartot Arkansas and North Vexas:.¢2. ..2.....2.2... 2422: -)- 5-51 

Pm uNexan  Monrsians And GIStrich. . 2.00 g ie) ok eck os ecs cov oee tess deeene 7-06 

_ Wyoming and district 5-51 

a Montana UES! GIVETH ETI eee ee Cm Ae iO en ee lee a pea er gn eR a 8-51 


Provided that goods are not to be entered at less than their invoice values, 
no1 less than the fair market value as sold for home consumption. The above 
prices are based on to-day’s prices of Crude Oil in the different fields, and you 


Py se 


1 be advised of any adjustment to the above prices, due to changes in the 
rice of Crude Oil. 


The provisions of Section 6 of the Customs Tariff apply. 


APPRAISERS’ BULLETIN No. 3696 
INDEX SUBJECT: GASOLINE FROM THE UNITED STATES 


be For the guidance of Customs and Excise Officers. Provided, however, that 
ods shall not be entered at less than their true invoice value. 


R. W. BREADNER, 
‘ane Commissioner of Customs. 

ent of National Revenue, 

ttawa, March 24, 1931. 
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Current VALUES FOR Dury— (Crass 12) uae aee 


File No. 164892. Superseding Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 3686. 


Under the provisions of Subsection 2 of Section 36 of the Customs 4 
you are instructed to appraise importations of Refined Gasoline from vari 
refining points of the United States as follows:— 


Per Wine 
i Gallon 
\ ~ cts. 
Pennsylvania, New York and district, which includes Atlantic Seaboard...... 7-292 
Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland:and: digtricts122) 205 onan ee ee ee ee 7-905 — ‘ 
Chicago and ‘district :.2.2 0.5 60 (ie apne eae epee ree a a ee eee 6-805. 5 
Minneapolis and districts. -i.2 o Woe cass ee ae eee ree re i bbe 
Wood River, St. Louis and cca arctan SMe ESET NS cua anaes er ean RS RR 6-405 
Mid-Continent district, which included the States of Oklahoma, Kansas, Part 
of Missouri, Part Of Arkansas'and North Uexas.../<).. 13.34 es ae ee 4-655 
South Texas, Louisiana and. district... 0<. 2.2 sas eee, ee Se 6-205 
Wyoming and GIstTlOte. syle fe a Cy ee Face BERT Pa ee ea Oy cles eae ae eee 4-655 
Montana.and distrigt.s 08sec ore i ee ne es en a eee 7-655 


nor less than the fair market valine as sold for home aT ORGS “The above 
prices are based on to-day’s prices of Crude Oil in the different fields, and you 
will be advised of any adjustment to the above prices, due to changes in the 
price of Crude Oil. : 


The provisions of Section 6 of the Customs Tariff apply. 
The above prices are effective March 5, 1931. 


APPRAISERS’ BULLETIN No. 3715 
Inppx SuspsecT: GASOLINE FROM THE UNITED STATES 


For the guidance of Customs and Excise Officers. Provided, however, that 
goods shall not be entered at less than their true invoice value. 


R. W. BREADNER, 


Commissioner of Customs. 
Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, June 5, 1981. 


CURRENT VALUES FoR Duty—(Cuass B) 
File No. 164892. Rupee iiss Bulletin No. 3696. 


ies La of the United States as follows:— 


Per Wine 
Gallon 

Gta == 
Pennsylvania, New York and district, which includes Atlantic Seaboard...... 6-672 
Toledo; Detroit, Cleveland and district. .<..5.2. 4a. 00 sos: toe nee 7-285 
Chicago and “district... S620 8 ak, PO a ee 6-185. 
Minneapolis and district... 6005. cee8 De cee ete ee ree See 6-585 
Wood River, St: Louis.and distrieti. 222357 <r ee 3-400 tee 
Mid-Continent district, which includes the States of Oklahoma, Kansas, Part eae 

of Missouri, Part of Arkansas and North Texas..............-2:...:..-s0: 4-085 

South Texas, Louisiana and: district: 2... -222 3 9.2 cee eee ee ee F 
Wyoming and districts i.2 coef sos BAe eee ene 


Montana and: district. (isco oe Renae eee eee 
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APPRAISERS’ BULLETIN No. 3726 
_Inpex Supsrct: GASOLINE FROM THE UNITED STATES 


ite ite guidance of Customs and Excise Officers. Provided, however, that 
shall not be entered at less than their true invoice value. 


R. W. BREADNER, 
Commissioner of Customs. 


- Ottawa, July 11, 1931. 


aaa VALUES For Duty—(C3ass B) 


Under the provisions of Subsection 2 of Section 36 of the Customs Act, 
f ire instructed to appraise importations of Refined Gasoline from various 
efining points of the United States as follows:— 


Per Wine 
Gallon 

BSL cts, 
Pennsylvania, New York and district, which includes Atlantic Seaboard...... 6-315 
Peeloleao sMetrort. ©leveland and GistriCh... 06 ecco ee eee  eM elec es eveuee 6-928 
Chicago and ee te 5-828 
PAD ei AS Se bs WS oa ee BE SR a Or a ee ae 6-178 
Wood Emcee CCU Sas IST EIGh no! twee wd dao cee oe os Choe cs She ees 5-428 

: ‘Mid-Continent district, which includes the Slates of Oklahoma, Kansas, Part 

of Missouri, Part of Amiempag, and North Cexasesc ss ee tn clk Le er 3-678 
South Texas, Memrneeeand dacek 6 er 5-228 
Sie MMILIPeAICISGMCh as Na ak tte tees 0 Aiea Ue Le a SEN ane 3-678 
CME DET EE POL U0 TAS ATCO GE pe I I Se a i A lg ee 6-678 


is 

rovided that goods are not to be entered at less than their invoice values, 
or less than the fair market value as sold for home consumption. The above 
rices are based on to- oa s BTS of Crude Oil in the oe uae and va 


! e provisions of Section 6 of the Customs Tariff apply. 


APPRAISERS’ BULLETIN No. 3737 
_Inpex SuBsEcT: GASOLINE FROM THE UNITED STATES 


For the guidance of Customs and Excise Officers. Provided, however, that 
ods shall HOt be entered at less than their true invoice value. 


B00 
. CHAS. P. BLAIR, 


Ass’t Commissioner of Customs. 
of National oie 
ve, August 27, 1931. 
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CURRENT VALUES FoR Dvury—(Cass B) ‘ 
File No. 167619. Superseding Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 3726. 


Under the provisions of Subsection 2 of Section 36 of the Customs Ai 
you are instructed to appraise importations of Refined Gasoline from va: 
refining points of the United States as follows:— 


Per Wine 
Gallon 
cts. 
Pennsylvania, New York and district, which includes Atlantic Seaboard...... 7-363 
Toledo’, Detroit; Cleveland: and district: 3.0.4. os.1 ee oe ee ee 7-976 
Chicago and ‘districts: ji0b70 2 ccehe dik ee eel cake ee rele role ereareeeeire eee ee ae ~ 6-876 
Minneapolis'and ‘district: G60 os Se och ca ae da cee ite ne ene ee ee 7-226 
Wood, River; St: Louts andrdistrict.) 65, ce eee oie on oe ee ee 6-476 | 
Mid-Continent district, which includes the States of Oklahoma, Kansas, Part 
of Missouri; Part’ of Arkansas, and North Hexas. 0.5.2... des eee ee 4-726 
South Texas; Loutsiana:and) dastuichs:oc. 9. Wir oe 4 ee es ee ee eee 6-276 
. Wyoming and’ district ic. c6 4) er ee ih te re era ene a ee 4-726 
Montanaand districtiiy.6 sie. SU yo PINE ae are ag aa enn ace TD eee ea 7-726 


Provided that goods are not to be entered at less than their invoice values, | 
nor less than the fair market value as sold for home consumption. The abov 
prices are based on to-day’s prices of Crude Oil in the different fields, and you 
will be advised of any adjustment to the above prices, due to change in the 
price of Crude Oil. ie 

The provisions of Section 6 of the Customs Tariff apply. : 


APPRAISERS’ BULLETIN No. 3766 
INDEX SUBJECT: GASOLINE FROM THE UNITED STATES a 
For the guidance of Customs and Excise Officers. Provided, however, that 
goods shall not be entered at less than their true invoice value. a8 


CHAS. P. BLAIR, 
Ass’t Commissioner of Customs. 


Bek 
aoe 
Sea 


Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, November 7, 1931. 


CURRENT VALUBS FoR Duty—(Ctass B) 
File No. 167619. Superseding Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 3737. 


GASOLINE FROM UNITED STATES 


oe 


Under the provisions of Subsection 2 of Section 36 of the Customs Act, 
you are instructed to appraise importations of Refined Gasoline from variou 
refining points of the United States as follows:— 


Per Wine 
Gallon 
cts. 
Pennsylvania, New York and district, which includes Atlantic Seaboard...... 7-72 
Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland and district ae 8-333 
Chicago and districh:(20 140 an ese age ee ee bree 7-233 4 
Minneapolisand’ distriet ois. 22. 0 25 FR ee eee ee 7-583 
Wood River, St; Louls and district:.5: (454. ee ee ie ee 6-883 
Mid-Continent district, which includes the States of Oklahoma, Kansas, Part 
of Missouri, Part of Arkansas, and North Wexaas.j7 7-6 asc eee ee 5-083 
South Texas, louisiana and district. : 25 2-6 eee ne een ee ee ee 6-633 — 
Wyoming ‘and district: ice 1) jos ee oe ae re te eee eee 5-083 
Montanasaned district 5 2b os ira Ge ee pe ere eee 8-083 


Provided that goods are not to be entered at less than their invoice valu 
nor less than the fair market value as sold for home consumption. The abor 
prices are based on to-day’s prices of Crude Oil in the different fields, and ov 
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a Seiciement Filed by Witness, E. Richards 


Question: (As to structure of values in Appraisers’ Bulletin 3686.) 

_ Answer: The structure used by the Department was based on the posted 
e of Mid-Continent Crude Oil, plus the freight charges on Crude from Mid- 
‘continent to the refining area, plus the differential of 3- 25 cents per U.S. gallon. 
On this basis the prices in Appraisers’ Bulletin 3686 are made up as 
lows:— 

~ Posted price of Mid-Continent 36 B.G. (run of pipe line Crude Oil—95 cents 
per barrel, or 2-262 cents per US. gallon). 


: Minnea- South 

— Toledo Chicago polis Wood River Texas 
cu tle OLN SSR eB Se ea ee eS 2-26 2-26 2°26 2-26 2-26 
re pen ae Wno=Continent..-, 32.0... . 3-25 Qld: jes 2-50 1-75 1-55 
Pee eh eo clare w pus 3°25 3°25 3°25 8:25 3-25 
es eA oa) SO 8-76 7-66 8-01 2G rors 7-06 


_ As Crude Oil in the Wyoming field has the same posted price as Mid-Con- 
inent the value of Gasoline from that district was fixed the same as Mid- 
ntinent. The freight rate on Crude Oil from Wyoming to Montana is 3 cents 
per US. gallon, so the value of Gasoline from Montana is 3 cents per gallon 
over the Wyoming price. 

EDW. RICHARDS. 


A From the Bureau of Statistics 


YEARS ENDED IN 1930 AND 1929 


1930 1929 
$ $ 
ee ar ae ee 141,059 30] 123,909 
copoar $s wR Or SSE 6g WU eee rN n ie ESD Aree Re eoy Aen 810,507 63 680, 074 
NS. gnonicke Cdn CONE Ca oe SE get ann Emre nen irri nan Sige 650,808 09 538, 692 


; 3,972,038 65 3,253,040 
Se ce ey cian digs Pinel e ever etle w we ele oda ee 10, 756,835 83 8,497,594 
: 763,833 69 669, 781 
981,907 11 1,299, 666 
1,793,251 69 1,306, 627 
1,086,346 97 905, 394 


20,956,588 96 | 17,274,777 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 12, 1932 


No. 9 


Reference.—Price of Gasoline 


WITNESS: 


O. B. Hopkins, Geologist, Imperial Oil, Ltd. 


OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1932 


es ee 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HousE oF CoMMONsS, 
Tuespay, April 12, 1932. 


Messrs. Matthews, Donnelly, Pettit, Smoke, Ganong, 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovsz or Commons, 
Tuespay, April 12, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at four 
o'clock, Mr. Matthews presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the witness at this meeting of the committee is 
Mr. O. B. Hopkins, geologist. Mr. Hopkins is in charge of the geological depart- 
nt of the Imperial Oil, and is prepared to give evidence in regard to operations 
the Turner Valley. Mr. Hopkins has recently given evidence before the com- 
ittee of the legislature in Edmonton. 


O. B. Hopxtns, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. I have correctly stated your position, have I not? You are in charge of 
“ag geological department of the Imperial Oil Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been in charge of that department?—A. Since 1919. 
Q. And.has your work been chiefly in western Canada?—A. Only partly 
‘in western Canada. I have charge of the work also in Peru and Colombia, 
South America. 

Q. How long have you been in western Canada?—A. First in 1919, and . 
various years since then, practically every year since then. 

Q. Have you had under your direction the operations of the Imperial Oil 
Company in Turner Valley?—A. Geological exploration work, yes. 

Q. With the geology of the district and the exploration work you are 
familiar?—A. Yes. 

The CuatrMan: Do you want to go on with the questions, Mr. Bothwell? 


Mr. Boruwett: I think possibly the idea in the different questions of Dr. 
Stanley was as to what the situation is in the Turner Valley field, and why more 
gasoline is not being produced from the Turner Valley; and also I imagine Dr. 
Stanley had in mind something about the rumours of control by Imperial Oil 
of companies there, who are subject to the dictates of the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany. I think that was the idea he had in mind in having somebody come here 
to elucidate the matter. 
The CHAIRMAN: We have another witness coming to-morrow, a gentleman 
from Calgary, who will be able to give evidence from the standpoint of ecom- 
‘panies other than the Imperial Oil. His name is Mr. Price, and he is coming 
in the place of Mr. Mayland, who was invited by the committee, but was too 
ill to come. Mr. Mayland suggested Mr. Price. -He will be here to-morrow, so 
between the two witnesses we should have a pretty fair picture of conditions in 
Turner Valley. 
Mr. BorHwe.u: You do not remember the date on which Mr. Stanley 


_ The Crerx: I think it was in the proceedings of the fourth meeting. 
_ Mr. Boruwett (Quoting Mr. Stanley): 


Before Mr. McCloskey starts, may I make a request. The Turner 
Valley situation in the province of Alberta is a very important one, and 
I was wanting to ask Mr. McCloskey or some other representative of the 
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Imperial Oil to make a statement to the committee either to-day 0 
a later date, in regard to the whole Turner Valley situation, particularly 
as it relates to the cost of gasoline to the consumer in the province of | 
Alberta. 1 am not particular that it be done to-day, so long as tha 
information is given, I am content. s 


It was the day before that when Mr. Ross was in the box that Dr. Stanley 
referred to it. 


Mr. Perrir: All the witness can testify to is the potentialities in the field 
from a geological standpoint? 


Mr. Boruwe t: I think it might be well to have Mr. Hopkins go ahead and _ 
give his testimony, and make a statement in connection with the Turner Valley — 
situation generally. ie 

The Cuatrman: Yes. You might tell us, Mr. Hopkins, what the scope 
of the operations has been in the Turner Valley, and what has been produced © 
there by your company and other companies. 


The Wirness: I have here a map of Turner Valley. I suppose you are all 
familiar with the location of the field. It is southwest of Calgary, by road a — 
distance of 45 miles, by airline a distance of about 30 miles. It is located here — 
(indicating on map). In structure it is a narrow belt that runs north-south 
between the hills running down like this (indicating); the area marked in blue — 
is generally the productive area. The scale of this map is four inches to a — 
mile. This is a mile seale. The first well, Royalite No. 4, was completed in — 
this position (indicating). This is the first well to discover production in the — 
limestone; but previous to that there had been a small amount of production 
from overlying formations in several wells along here. The deep production 
is from what is called dolomite. Royalite No. 4 well was brought in, I believe, 
in December, 1924. It started active operations in the field, which lead to the 
drilling of wells in here (indicating) in the Illinois-Alberta area, in this McLeod 
area, and eventually in the Home district here. It has reached out south until 
we have a well as far south as Merland No. 1 (indicating), and as far north 
as the Foothills No. 1. The distance between those wells is about 14 miles. In 
the years that the field has produced, it has made in the neighbourhood of _ 
5,000,000 barrels of naphtha, and approximately 400,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas. The maximum production was reached in 1930, when the daily produttion 
was approximately 4,800 barrels. To-day the production is around 2,400 


barrels, but with that production, the wells are not operating to their full 
capacity. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Why?—A. One reason for their not operating at full capacity is that 
the wells operate more efficiently, at a greater efficiency, at a high back 
pressure, which limits the flow of gas and also limits the flow of naphtha; but — 
makes the ratio of naphtha to gas, larger than it is the case with lesser back 
pressures. I can illustrate this from some data I have here. 

Q. What do you mean by “back pressure”? I do not know what you 
mean by that expression—A. The pressure at the well head, when the well is 
closed in, is called the rock pressure, or closed-in pressure. As the well is be 
opened the pressure is relieved as the gas flow is increased. The pressure ab 
which the well is operated is called the back pressure. The back pressure 18 — 
the working pressure, the pressure at which the wells operate. This is ordinarily 
about two-thirds of that, or about 1,200 pounds at the well head. Now, the ~ 
Merland well at 1,200 pounds pressure produces one barrel of naphtha with 
43,500 cubic feet of gas. At 1,500 pounds back pressure, it produces one barrel 
of naphtha with 29,300 cubic feet of gas; at 1,750 pounds back pressure, th 
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barrel of naphtha with 18,600 cubic feet of gas, showing that the 
the back pressure, the lower the gas-naphtha ration, or smaller the num- 
of cubie feet of gas that is required to produce one barrel of oil. And that 
enerally true for most of the wells in the field with the exception of some of 
small ones, which are extremely inefficient, to begin with, and the back 
ressure has an opposite effect, sometimes. 


By Mr. Pettit: . 


~Q. Wet gas?—A. The wetness of the gas varies with the life of the well. 
Vhen the wells are new, generally speaking, the gas is much wetter. As they 
et older, the gas gets drier. For instance, in the Home section, which is here 
1 the south central part of the field, the original content of the gas was three 
times what it is to-day. In other words, each thousand feet of gas had three 
imes as much naphtha in it originally as it has to-day. 

. Q. Over what period of time has that been operated?—A. About three 
ee > years. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


-Q. You say that your production here is only about half what it was a year 
go?—A. Half of what it was about a year ago, yes. 

~ Q. Well, I am not clear yet as to the reason for that. Is it so you will 
not waste the gas?—A. Well, there are, generally speaking, two reasons. One 
reason is to conserve the gas in the field, and the other is because the market 
utlet for the naphtha is not sufficient to take care of all of the field’s production. 


By Mr. Ganong: 

-Q. Production is limited by the market?—A. Limited by the market. I 
believe, quoting from memory, the figures that I saw for the naphtha in storage 
n the field at the end of February, was about 47,000 barrels. It is being sold 
n the field generally at about ten cents a gallon, plus tax, the tax being five 
ents. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

QQ. Provincial tax?—A. I think five cents, and they get a drawback of 
our cents. 

_Q. The farmer does?—A. I think it is five, and a drawback of four cents. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


 Q. Has anybody used this as it was taken from the well? Is it used by 
nybody as it is taken from the well as fuel for tractors?—A. Yes, extensively. 
he farmers take it directly from the well, and to a certain extent, dealers also. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


 Q. That might be called crude, might it not?—A. It is what we call crude 
phtha. It has a gravity of about 72 to 73, which is higher than the gravity 
f commercial gasoline, which has a gravity of 58 to 60. It is a very volatile 
1. It is not a very efficient fuel. It is better in the winter time than it is 
the summer. Loss by evaporation is very high in warm weather. According 
the provincial figures, there were some 89,559 barrels of naphtha sold directly 
rom the Turner Valley to the user, to the farmer or other parties. 

Q. That is what we call “skunk gas”?—A. It smells very badly. 


By Mr. Pettit: 
Is naphtha used for blending purposes?—A. Yes, it is. We use it for 
ng with heavier naphtha to make a proper gasoline. 
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By Mr. Bothwell: 


4 Q. In your Calgary refinery?—A. Yes, sir, and some has been shippadl 
egina. 

Q. What proportion of the naphtha you produce here, goes to your refine 
in either Calgary or Regina. I want to get at how much is ‘sold as crude naphtha, 
and how much is used.—A. It would be about four-fifths, I should think, used 
by the various refineries. There are three refineries in Calgary. 


By Mr. Smoke: z 
Q. Then one-fifth is sold just as it comes from the well?—A+ Yes. It has 


not been sold as rapidly as it has been produced, with the result that during 
the past year stocks have been piled ne in the field to a large extent. 


By Mr. Bothwell: ‘ i” 


Q. Do you know whether any of that crude naphtha is shipped out of the 7 
province into other provinces for use in tractors?—A. I think there have been 
a few shipments into Saskatchewan; but I believe there were no repeat orders; . ; 
it was not very satisfactory. i 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What is the reason for that; can you tell me? It is being used ms Ha a 
is being used. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. You say there are no repeat orders, and that it is not very satisfactory. 
I do not understand that—A. Well, I think I will put it this way: if the farmer 
can get it very cheaply, as he can if he lives nearby, he can find some economy 
in it, or thinks he has some economy in it. If he has to pay railroad trans- er 
portation, it won’t compete with real gasoline, or kerosene or distillates that 
they often use for tractor fuel. 

Q. What is the difference between this crude naphtha that you speak ote 
and the distillates that are used in tractors?—A. Well, the distillate 1s com- — 
posed of crude naphtha, and various fractions of crude oil. The lightness ae 
the naphtha gives it good starting qualities, but it does not give it much power. — 
Power comes “really from heavier fractions. Volatility is of value only to make © ; 
the engine start easily. et. 

Q. Where does this distillate come from; does it come from the refinery?— 
A. It comes from the refinery. The stocks used in making distillate come from 
the refining of crude. 

Q. Is it a matter, in the making of Geel the mixing of naphtha with 
a part of your—I don’t know what it is—heavier oils which you referred to?— 
A. Well, you take crude and by distilling it, you break it up into different 
fractions, lighter first, then heavier and heavier, until you get down to asphalt 
which would be left in the stills if it were not cracked. 

Q. In your skimming process in the refinery, you take off a certain pro- 
portion of gasoline?—A. Yes. 

Q. That which would be left is what you use for mixing with this naphtha 
in order to make distillate?—A. Some fraction of what is left. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. There is a cracking plant at Calgary?—A. Yes. - 
Q. That goes through there the same as any other?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Spencer: 
Q. Different grades of distillate, I suppose?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. edits 

Q. Tell me this, when the farmers come there for this “skunk gas” or 
aes you do not ask them whether they are from Saskatchewan or Alberta? 
eo: 

Q. You don’t know how much is taken out in tank wagons into Saskatche- 
wan?—A. No, I cannot say for certain; but we know generally where the farmers 
come from, who come and haul it away. The only shipments I know of to 
Saskatchewan have been by rail. 

Q. I know they come in tank wagons and take it out.—A. I see. 

BN Q. I know the district they get it from. What I want to know is this. If 
this is crude naphtha, is there any provincial tax on crude naphtha?—A. The 

provincial tax is the same as on gasoline. 

_ Q. It is the same?—A. Yes, because it may be used in cars. 

Q. That must be only in Alberta, then?—A. Well, it certainly is in Alberta. 

Q. You collect the tax?—A. Yes, if we sell it at the well. If sold to refineries, 

the tax is paid on the finished gasoline when it is sold. If sold to the dealer, 

the dealer may pay the tax. If it is sold directly to the consumer, the operator 

in the field has to collect the tax. 

~  Q. What about the man that is out in the country? I know of dealers, for 
example, who are users of the Imperial Oil, and they take tank wagons to your 
well in the Turner Valley; and get them filled up with this naphtha and bring it 
back and sell it to the farmers. Do you collect tax from them, or do they collect 
the tax from the farmer, or how is it done?—A. If he buys it that way, he would 
doubtless collect the tax from the man he sells it to, who ultimately uses it. 
~ Q. I do not think there is any tax on that in Saskatchewan. I know men 
who go from Saskatchewan in there, who are dealers, and who buy this skunk 
gas, bring it in, and put it in their tanks, instead of using the Imperial Oil gas, 
because they cannot sell Imperial Oil gas. They are buying this naphtha and 
putting it in their tanks and selling it to farmers as fuel for their tractors and 
cars.—A. Of course the situation has been such out there in the past year, that 
a lot of the farmers, and even men who own trucks in the towns, who are out 
of work to-day, and who do not count their labour very much, who go out and 
haul it cheaper than the railroad can haul it— 

Q. What percentage of gasoline do you get by the first process, which is 
called the skimming process? The skimming process is carried on by the refinery 
n Calgary?—A. Yes, I presume so— 

Q. You are not conversant with that?—A. I am not very familiar with the 
refinery process, but in any oil, even where it is cracked, you distil off what 
comes off naturally before you crack. 

__ Q. What percentage do you get by this skimming process in the Chae 
‘refinery? Have you any idea?—A. Well, out of Turner Valley naphtha you 
get about 90 per cent recovery, I believe. 

Q. You get about 90 per cent?—A. About 90 per cent recovered. That is 
of high volatility, but suitable material to be used in making commercial gaso- 
line. A large part of the naphtha discoloured, and it has to be distilled. 

Q. Then, 90 per cent would be the same volatility as what you call casing- 
head gasoline?—A. Not exactly, no. Casing-head gasoline has a gravity of 
around 80 to 85, where this naphtha has a gravity of 72 to 738. 

e = Q. Would it lose any after it was skimmed off?—A. It would lose a bit in 

_ gravity, not very much. 


” 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

_ Q. How many producing wells are there in the field in the territory that 
u mention?—A. About 90 producing wells, some from the limestone and some 
rom the upper horizons. A few wells are producing various types of crude oil. 
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Q. How many are under the control of the Tivgeear Oil?—A. Fift ; 
gether that have been productive, that were drilled by the Imperial Oil. 
of those were crude oil wells, but most of them are limestone wells, a is 

naphtha. 

Q. You are talking of wells owned by the Imperial Oil. There are a num 
of subsidiary companies of the Imperial Oil. Does that include them too?—A. 
Yes, all of the wells of subsidiary and contract companies have been drilled. 

Q. What was the total output of those wells when they were at the peal 
and what is it now?—A. The production for 1930 in the field was 1,364,5 
barrels; in 1931 it was 1,372,625 barrels. The Imperial and its subsidiaries an 
contract companies produced in 1930, 894,031; in 1931, 641,039 barrels. Th 
last monthly production I have here is for the month of February, when th 
total field production was 76,945 barrels. 

@. Has there been any restriction by the provincial government on pro 
ducing at those wells?—A. The provincial government has just recently passe 
a bill looking to the conservation of gas in the field it is expected the field will 
be reduced to 200,000,000 cubic feet per day within the next thirty days, an 
within the next three or four months, to probably 100,000,000 cubic feet or less. 

Q. That will cut down your production of crude naphtha?—A. Very _ 
materially. The present flow of gas is in the neighbourhood of 440,000,000 feet 
per day. 

By Mr. Spencer: 


(. Has a general agreement been arrived at with regard to cutting dow 
the field?—A. Well, the government of Alberta is forcing the restriction of th 
gas flow, because of the serious wastage that has been going on there during th 
past years. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. There has been a commission appointed to arrive at the basis of th 
regulations?—A. Yes, a committee of three is to be appointed by the govern 
ment to supervise the restriction of the flow in the field, and to determine what 
compensation, if any, the operator should have for the restriction of his pro 
duction. 

Q. Have you described altogether the question of Mr. Bothwell as to wha 
you do with the naphtha that goes to the refinery at Calgary from Turne 
A. It is used in making gasoline and distillate. 

Q. In what way?—A. It is blended with heavier naphthas to make gasoline 
and with heavier— 

@. Explain the process, and why it has to be mixed with heavier naphthas 
—A. Well, the naphtha has a gravity of about 72 or 73, which, if put in a tank 
on a warm day, evaporates very freely, and causes a considerable loss; ant 
besides that, it causes vapour lock and loss of power in your car. It is a ve 
inefficient fuel. It can be used, but inefficiently in a car. In order to make it 
an efficient fuel, it has to be blended with heavier naphthas to reduce the gravity 
to around 58. : 

Q. Where do you get those heavier naphthas?—A. It is made from erude 
oil, which partly comes from Southern Alberta and Montana. = 

Q. None from the mid-continent. field?—A. So far as I know, there is” ne 
mid-continent crude run in the Calgary refinery. = 

Q. What are the proportions of the mixture?—A. It depends on the weal 
In the winter time, in cold weather, they can use a larger percentage of th 
Turner valley naphtha in making gasoline than they can in the summer tin 
I think the percentage would probably vary from possibly 40 per cent in n the 
summer time, to possibly 60 per cent in the winter time. 
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at kind of crude do you get from southern Coutts, on the American 
-A. There is a field, Red Coulee, on the Canadian side, and it is an exten- 
ally of the Sunburst field on the Montana side. The old is very much the 
me, about around 30 gravity. 

. Around 30?—A. About around 30 gravity. 


By Mr. Ganong: 
Q. Is it quite expensive to put in as much of that crude as possible to 


make gasoline?—A. We put in as large a percentage of Turner Valley naphtha 
pee bis ® and make a good grade of gasoline, in order to consume the product 


pag Mr. Donnelly: 
— Q. Can you get all you want from the Sunburst field in Montana?—A. Yes, 


Mr. Stantey: Is this witness called to give evidence as to the cost of 
gasoline at Calgary, and the cost to the consumer at Calgary? Has that figure 
been given? 

The Wrrness: I am sorry, I am not in a position to go into the matter of 
fee ~Mr. McCloskey or Mr. Halverson will be glad to give that information 
the committee. All I know about are the operations in the field. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


~ Q. Can you tell me just what the daily production of crude naphtha at 
urner Valley is?—A. It is about 2,400 barrels per day. 

Q. Is that the total possible production of the present wells there?—A. No. 
Q. What is the total possible production of the wells there, estimated?—A. 
il, in order to— 

Q. Take your own wells——A. In order to produce the maximum amount of 
ahtha, you have to waste a large amount of gas. In order to operate the wells 
ciently, you have to cut down on the production of both gas and naphtha. On 
hing like efficient operation, it would not be possible to ‘produce a great deal 
e than is being produced; although by opening up the well and wasting a 
rger quantity of gas, it would be possible to produce 3,000, and possibly 3,500 
els for a short time. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Z er Did I understand you to say you are producing now, all that you can 
wket?—A. We are producing now all that we can market. 
Q. If you had any more, it would be just a surplus; you could not market 


By Mr. Stanley: 

~Q. What is your arrangement then, about taking over the production from 
various companies. You allow them to give you a certain percentage of 
possible production, do you?—A. Yes. We started last July, on account 
rop failure, and bad conditions in the west, to curtail purchases from the 
We curtailed our own production, and curtailed our purchases similiarly 
her companies. 

What is the difference, beginning last July, or last August; what is the 
on which you take it now?—A. We started out in August by purchasing 
ducing from our own wells, 50 per cent of the amount which we had been 
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producing during the previous months. Since that time, other wells have 
into production, and the purchases have been reduced below fifty per cent. | 
the other hand, the wells have declined in their productivity; so that man 
the wells are now producing more than 50 per cent of their capacity. 

Q. You purchased from independent wells over which you have no contro 
Are you speaking of all the wells from which you purchase?—A. All wells fro 
which we purchased, and which we operate. 

Q. Those who are not a direct subsidiary of yours, have exactly the same — 
contract in regard to the quantity taken?—A. The quantity taken is definitely — 
determined as a percentage of the production of the well, or property, made last. 
July. 

Q. What is the price to the producer at the well now?—A. The price at the 
well varies with the character of the product. For clear naphtha, we pay $3.1 
a barrel, or 8.91 cents per gallon; for discoloured naphtha, we pay $2.88 p 
barrel, or 8.23 cents per gallon. 

Q. You say you are paying that? When have you been paying that?—A. 
Paying it now. 

Q. What have you been paying?—A. We have been paying that same pric 
since August 25, 1931. ; 

Q. Prior to that?—A. Prior to that, there have been various price fluctua- 
tions. e 

Q. Let us have some of them.?—A. Well, in March, 1927, we were paying 
for clear naphtha, $3-948 per barrel, for discoloured naphtha, $3.50 per barrel. — 
On May 1, 1929, we were paying $3-648 for clear naphtha, and $3.20 for dis- . 
coloured naphtha. On June 12, 1930, we started paying $3.69 for clear naphtha, 
and $3.45 for discoloured naphtha. = 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. What was your minimum price in those three years?—A. The minimum a 
price was in March, March 14,.1931, and we were paying then $2.74 for clear 
naphtha, and $2.50 for discoloured naphtha. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. When was that?—A. That was in March, 1931. : 

Q. You have not with you now the price of gasoline at the refinery in. 
March, 1931, have you?—-A. No, we have not. q 

Q. We can get that from Mr. McCloskey?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Did I understand you to say that in your skimming process you got — 
about 90 per cent gasoline from this clear naphtha?—A. No. What I said, I 
think, was that we got 90 per cent recovery in volume of naphtha. 

Q. Well —A. No; I was referring, I think, to discoloured naphtha, 
which has to be distilled in order to get rid of its colour. 

Q. What percentage of gasoline would you get out of that discoloure 
naptha?—A. You get one of the constituents, which, blended with something else, _ 
makes gasoline. 

Q. I notice a witness named Hagerman, in giving evidence at Regin 
Hagerman, by the way, is a member of the Maple Leaf Refinery—he 1 
operating, I suppose with the same kind of crude as you people handle at Coutt 
Alberta?—A. Yes. 

Q. He says they get 20-09 per cent gasoline, 12-95 per cent distill e, 
16:06 per cent stove fuel, and 48-72 per cent fuel oil, with a loss of -83 
cent?—A. Yes, that is from Sunburst crude. That is from 30 gravity crude ol 
We have been discussing naphtha, which has a gravity of 73. 
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est fare a ‘newspaper report, and it does not say where the crude 
om iA. Tt undoubtedly comes from the Sunburst field. 

Q. It is American crude, then? Can you give us the production from your 
: nery of this naphtha? Give us the percentage of those various constituents, 
or commodities that you would get from this crude naphtha of which you 
peak?—A. Well, practically all of this clear naphtha and discoloured naphtha 
s used as one constituent in the making of gasoline. 

Q. I see; just gasoline; that is only two?—A. One of the constituents of 
gasoline, if I may put it that way, the lighter volatile part of gasoline. 

Q. You mix with that 60 per cent of other— —A. Yes. That is only an 
approximation. Mr. McCloskey will give you more accurate information, and 
just exactly what percentages are eventually mixed in. 


By Mr. Ganong: 


Q. As a matter of fact, there has been sold gasoline in the city of Van- 
couver which was called Home gasoline. Would that be crude naphtha, or 
a mixture of other gasoline?—A. The Home Oil Distributors is a marketer of 
gasoline. That is the name of the company that makes and sells gasoline in 
Vancouver. 

— Q. It does not come from the Home well?—A. No; there is no gasoline from 
the Turner Valley shipped to the coast; the freight rates are prohibitive. 

_ Q. That is entirely different?—A. Tt is an entirely different company, not 
the Turner Valley company at all. | 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


_ Q. How do you gather that naphtha from those wells scattered along that 
~ territory?—A. Well— 

_. 4. Is there a pipe line?—A. Yes, there is a pipe line that runs from this 
_ central storage system here (indicating). 

Q. To what place?—A. To each one of the wells, all the way up here, "Gat! 
cating) and all the way down here, and to the storage tanks here, which accumu- 
lates it from the pipe lines. 

Q. At what places are those storage tanks?—A. Right here in the valley, 
right here along Sheep Creek (indicating). 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
: ‘Q. There is a pipe line to Calgary?—A. There is a main pipe line which 
goes over the hills 30 odd miles to Calgary. 
Q. What is the cost of collecting it?—A. The cost of gathering and trans- 
porting to Calgary is something like 30 to 35 cents a barrel. It depends on the 
- quantity that is actually transported. It is higher when smaller quantities are 
produced. 

By Mr. Pettit: 
Q. What about the crude naphtha?—A. Crude oil and crude naphtha are 
transported through the sames lines. It is batched; that is, pumped through the 
lines at different times. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. You say there was a refinery in the field?—A. In Calgary. 
Q. There are three in Calgary?—A. Yes. 
Q. There are no other refineries in the field other than what are at Calgary? 
aa No. I do not think there is anything in the field that could be dignified 
with the term “refinery.” There are several companies that do a certain amount 
_ of washing, to get some o: the sulphur out oi the naphtha before it is sold. 
. hey try to get “rid of the sulphur content before it is sold. 
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Q. What are the three vehneeee in eh og The Imperi Jal ‘efi 

the Regal refinery, and the Bell Refining Company. 

Q. This refining company at Coutts, Alberta, the Maple Leaf Coon , 

that a refining company or a washing company?—A. T do not know. From 

account that you read there, I presume it is a real refinery, at least a toppin 
plant. <> an 

By Mr. Stanley: Be - 

Q. That is quite apparent—A. I have not been down there for Fears. : 


By Mr. Spencer: 

Q. Can you explain the process of washing gasoline?—A. Well, some 

the operators haul the gas, the naphtha, from Turner Valley to Calgary, a 
before they start for Calgary, they put in some soda or some chemical, aie 
swishes about as the truck hauls the naphtha to Calgary, and when it g 
there, it has taken out at least part of the sulphur content of the naphtha. 
is then filtered and sold. z 


By Mr. bianene 

Q. Can you give us any information as to the amount of crude oil in the 
valley?—A. A small amount oi crude oil has been produced. It amounts no 
to about 150 barrels. 
Q. Do you get it all?-—A. Yes, I think we do. 

Q. That is a day?—-A. It is 150 barrels a day. 

Q. What would you pay for that?—A. The price of crude oil varies with th 
gravity. For 50 gravity and higher, we pay $2.65 a barrel; for 45 to 49 
eravity, we pay $2.08, and for a gravity of 40 to 44.9 we pay $1.50. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
@. Is a gravity of 40 the lowest type of crude?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


. Do you get crude oi] from Red Coulee?—-A. Yes. 
What do you pay there?—A. The same price as paid in the Sweet ; 
Grass field. I belive the present price is $1.05 cents a barrel. ae 
. What is the quality there?—A. Approximately a 30 gravity crude. 3 
That is the cost to the refinery of crude oil that is shipped in from 
Montana?—A. Yes, the same price. : 

GQ. in Montana?—A. The same price in Montana as at Red Coulee. 

Q. You cannot tell me what it costs for blending in Calgary?—A. No; Mr. 
McCloskey could give you that figure. 

Q. It comes in by tank?—A. “By rail. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. By tank car?—A. Yes. 
Q. Your price for crude oil in Turney ohana is governed by what you p 
for it in the Sunburst field, practically speaking?—A, I presume it is based 0 
the relative value, with due allowance being given for its quality. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. Now, farmers getting naphtha at Turner Valley, from whom do fe 
buy ?—A. Thev buy it from any operator in Turner Valley. 

Q. At what price do you sel! the crude to the farmer?—A. We sel! wee 
to the farmer at ten cents a gallon. 

Q. By the barrel?—A. By the barrel or tank wagon. = 

Q. It is the same?—-A. Yes. 
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oe you have nothing to do with the price structure of gasoline refined 
ent out from the refinery?—A. No, I have nothing to do with that. 

. I presume we shall take that up, Mr. Bothwell, because that is one of 
main features, Mr. Chairman, and is of the most interest to the consumer 
Alberta, to have information in regard to the price structure of gasoline sold 
Alberta?—A. Yes. 

- Q. And its relation to the crude naphtha and the crude produced in the 
ley in Southern Alberta?—A. I have some figures here on the investment 
f the company - in its exploratory and producing operations in the west, if you 
e interested in those as bearing on the price of producing naphtha there. 

-Q. It would be interesting to have those on the record—A. The Imperial 
had a net investment as of January 1, 1930, of $11,122,741.90. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
_ Q. As of what date?—A. January 1, 1930. 
___-Q. That is in Turner Valley?—A. In its producing operations in the west, 
including Turner Valley. 

- Q. It has nothing to do with the refinery?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Nor to the pipe lines?—A. It has to do with the pipe line to Calgary, yes. 
Q. The pipe line to Calgary?—A. That belongs to the field. 


By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. Who owns the pipe line?—A. The Royalite Oil Company. 

Q. It is a direct asset of the Royalite?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Yes.—A. In addition to the eleven millions of the Imperial Oil, the 
toyalite has invested from earnings on the same day, $2,533,462.51, making a 
otal investment of $13,656,204.41. The total revenues, or rather the total return 
eceived from this investment in Turner Valley to the end of 1930 by the 
perial Oil Company amounted to $667,734, representing its interest on divi- 
ends paid on the Royalite Oil Company between the years 1923 and 1930. 
 Q. I did not get that. Is that the total revenue from the subsidiary com- 
panies, or the Royalite2?—A. The Royalite is the only company that has paid 
dividends, 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


— Q. What about the Foothills? Is that one of your companies?—A. Yes; 
has never paid a dividend. 


_ By Mr. Bothwell: 

-Q. Now, in dealing with your investment, the investment of the Imperial 
and the Royalite investment, it is made up largely by development work in 
t holes and that sort of thing?—A. It is made up in a large part of money 
xpended in drilling wells. The company has drilled altogether in Turner Valley, 
8 wells at an estimated cost of about 104 million dollars. 


By Mr. Spencer: 
The total cost?—A. The total cost of 103 million dollars. 


= By Mr. Bothwell: 


How many of those 58 wells were producers?—A. Fifty of them have 
roduced more or less oil or naphtha. 
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By Mr. Spencer: Ps 

Q. What is the average depth you go in the Turner Valley?—A. The a 

varies from about 3,700 to 6,000 feet. The average cost of 36 wells, whi 
have in front of me here—no, ‘the total cost of the 36 wells in the Turner Vall 

was $7,632,797.77, or an average of $212,166 per well. . 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. How many wells of those 56 are producing wells j in use?—A. There were 7 
50 wells that have produced. Offhand I should say, about 45 of them are pr 
ducing to-day. 


Mr. Stantey: Now, Mr. Chairman, the witness can go on and tell in regard 
to the contract which the Royalite has with the Gas company, and its possibility 
as an asset to the company. That must not be overlooked. You are telling 
us of wells. Of course, you have something from which there is considerable e 
revenue as well. 4 


The Witness: Yes. The one reason that the Royalite has paid dividend 
while the other companies have not, is the fact that it has a contract to sell — 
gas to the Canadian Western Natural Gas Light Heat and Power Company. | 
This contract was entenred into in December, 1931; and they have ciplied q 
varying but increasing quantities since that date. The company has drilled a 
number of wells to produce the gas with which to supply that contract, and 
has expended about $1,000,000 for gas gathering and scrubbing equipment to 
handle the gas which is delivered at the field to the pipe line of the Canadian — 
Western Company. 

Q. Is that included in your other figures?—A. That is included in the 
figures I gave for the investment in Turner Valley, yes sir. ‘- 


By Mr. Spencer: 
Q. What does it cost to get oil from the Turner Valley fae to Calgary 
through the pipe lines? 


Mr. BorHwe ui: Thirty-five cents. 


By Mr. Stanley: . 

Q. Now, this gas which you are selling under the contract, all comes from 4 

the Roy alite pane Practically all from the Royalite wells. There has a 
been a small amount at odd times in the winter when there was a heavy demand, — 
taken from wells of other companies, but I should think 99 per cent of the total 
gas delivered in the past years has been from the Royalite’s own wells. 
Q. I think in fairness to your company you ought to tell the offer hich 
they have made in regard to independents, and the supply of gas, although it 
is not accepted yet.—A. Well, the government in Alberta has been active in it 
efforts to bring about conservation of gas in Turner Valley, starting at the 
end of the last rate hearing, which was last June, I believe, June of 1931. The 
employed a man named Fisher, F. P. Fisher, to work out a scheme whereby th 
gas could be conserved with the least amount of loss to the operators. Thi 
first plan was that the oil companies in the Turner Valley would be compensated 
for their loss of naphtha revenue by an increase in the price of gas, which h 
set at four cents per thousand. The Royalite has a contract to deliver gas t 
the gas company at 73 cents per thousand. It costs about 3 cents to ser 
the gas, exclusive of the cost of drilling the wells and producing the gas. | 
the actual operation they have made about four cents per thousand. Fisher’ 
plan was to obtain an additional four cents per thousand, and distribute a 
the proceeds from the gas equally among the various operators there, aft 
having paid the Royalite for its physical equipment for handling the gas, a 
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for - contracts which it has with the Canadian Gas Company, and 
fis he Imperial Oil Refineries, to supply them with gas. 
- order to bring about a conservation of gas, the Royalite recently sub- 


, whos operators wanted to join in the consolidation, Stasis ae 
hare in the gas business. That scheme was opposed by a few of the 
rs, and is in abeyance at the present time, pending the testing which 
oing to be undertaken in the next month to determine the productive capacity 
the different wells and therefore their participation in this plan. 

QQ. What is the estimated life of the gas field?—-A. Considerable evidence 
s submitted at the meeting in Edmonton as to the remaining reserves of gas 
. th .e Turner Valley field. Those varied from about 300,000,000,000 to 500,- 
00,000,000 cubic feet.- At the present rate of wastage the field will last only 

élatively few years. 


By Mr. Pettit: 


= ). What do you mean by “a few years”?—A. Well, the government estim- 
ted the volume of gas produced during the year 1931 as 169,280,000,000 cubic 
, which is from a half to one third of the total remaining gas reserves at the 
id. It would not be safe to say, however, that the field would be entirely 
hausted under the rate of production in the next three years, because as the 
essure goes down, the volume of gas largely will decrease, and the field will 
ve a longer life. That would be anticipated. The total volume of gas in 
rner Valley 1 is believed to be sufficient to last the city of Calgary for 15 or 20 
ars if it is conserved to 100 million cubic feet immediately, and to a lesser 
.ount, reducing the amount gradually to the actual amount that could be 
d. The total volume of gas sold at the Turner Valley field is in the neigh- 
urhood of 10 billion cubic feet a year. If there are 500 billion cubic feet 
gas in the field, there would be sufficient to last 50 years if it were conserved 
d drawn out as it was used. But in the past years there has been only from 
-tenth to one-fifteenth of the total output of gas produced that has actually 
n put to use, other than for producing naphtha. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


5 Q. I thought it was fair to place the whole investment of your company 
e field on the record. But we have not only the future production of gasoline 
onsider, there are gasoline contracts in connection with the disposal of the 
for. some considerable number of years to come. I am not asking just what 
means in the way of profit or revenue in the future, but it is an asset.—A. 
now, up to the present we have paid a gas production tax of a quarter of a 
nt a thousand. According to a recent law “enacted in Alberta, we are required 

ay a cent a thousand, which takes away three quarters of a cent more of 
he pot than has been taken away previously. 


_ By Mr. Spencer: 


. Every oil company realizes that something has to be done to conserve the 
_field?—A. Yes; it has become more and more apparent, as the gas becomes dry, 
th waste becomes greater, because you are getting less and less naphtha with 


By Mr. Stanley: 

That tax is one of the pleasures you ine for being a citizen of Alberta 
san institution. We all enjoy those privileges. 
‘By Mr. Bothwell: 


The statement has been made that the Imperial Oil Company has through 
its subsidiary companies, drilling offset ee to other companies produc- 


» 
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ing wells. Do you know anything of that, or whether there is any truth in i 
—A. That is a customary practice in all oil fields) When you have a lez 
offsetting a producing well, you have to drill an offset well or give up your 
lease; and whereas that has not been rigidly enforced in the Turner Valley n 
view of the fact that leases are often adjacent to each other— 

Q. What do you mean by an offset well?—A. Well, if you have a propert 
boundary, and one company drills on one side of the line, the company ownin 
a lease on the opposite side is obligated, according to the rules of the game, t 
drill an offset to it. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Otherwise they would drain that property?—A. Otherwise they would 
drain that property. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. You are not sure it does not drain the other fellow’s property anyway. “ 
—A. Well— a 
Q. That is what it means; is not that right?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Now in that whole Turner Valley field, the Imperial Oil handles most 
of the crude naphtha.—A. A greater part of it, yes. 7 
Q. Is there any truth in ‘the statement that if producing wells sell direct to 
the farmers, the Imperial Oil will not take their crude?—A. No, there is no truth 
in that. What probably led up to that statement is this; in prorating our — 
purchases, we prorated our own wells along with the other man’s wells, and if the 
other company is selling to farmers, we deduct the amount that he sells direct i 
to the farmer from the amount we purchase from him, and so a proper balance is 
kept between the actual takings from the two wells. o 
Q. In having your own producing wells, that is, for Imperial or your sue ¥ 
sidiaries, and those wells being able to produce more than you can use and find _ 
a market for, why do you take from those independent wells at all?—A. Well, 
during the past year we could have produced all the naphtha’ from our own 
wells that we could have sold; but nevertheless it would have been unfair to 
the other operators and while we are not bound to make purchases from them ¥ 
we have actually done so. oe 
Q. Are you compelled in any way by any law of the Province of Alberta ae 
—A. No, sir. 
Q. So there is no definite regulation in connection with it except what you ne 
have agreed to do yourselves?—A. No, there is no definite regulation, but these _ 
companies had been delivering to us when we consumed all the naphtha that 
was being produced, so when we cut down our purchases from them we cut 
down the production from our own wells correspondingly. 
Q. All the crude that you use in your refinery in Calgary comes either — 
from Alberta or from Montana?—A. I think so. x 
Q. And how much do you ship to the Regina refineries?—A. Of Turner 
Valley naphtha? : 
Q. Yes—A. A year or so ago there was a considerable amount shippe 
to Regina when the field production was 4,500 or 4,800 barrels a day; bu 
recently I think there has been very little shipped to Regina. Any recen 
shipments consisted of the lighter ends from the Calgary refinery—the volatil 
fractions which were not needed there in the making of gasoline. The surplu 
only was shipped to Regina. It was only a small amount. 
Q. Would it not be cheaper for your Regina refinery to get their naphths 
from Calgary rather than from the mid-continent field?—A. No, te i 
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- from Mie mid-continent field than it is from 


Q. fl wae ae) Laat pe freight rates at all, have you?—A. No, I have 
, but I do know this, that when we had to ship naphtha in considerable 
antity to Regina, in order to dispose of it, we had to cut the price in Turner 
ey i in order to meet competition there. 
-Q. That is possibly the reason then that the Regina refinery is using mid- 
mtinent crude, because they are able to purchase it cheaper, instead of the 
difference i in freight?—A. Well, I would rather let Mr. McCloskey answer that. 

He knows more about that phase ol it than-L do; 


: By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. In regard to the crude from Northern Alberta, does not all that go to 
Igary?—A. You refer to Wainwright and Ribstone? 
~Q. Yes.—A. No, there is practically no gasoline in the crude from there. 


By Mr. Spencer: 


20): There is a refinery at Wainwright?—A. There was one there, but I 
do not think it is active at the present time. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. Is there any drilling being done in the field now?—A. Practically none. 
ere are one or two wells that are being completed. They were started 
ring the past year. There is no new drilling being undertaken there this 


By Mr, Pettit: 

“). Has your company discovered any fields farther north?—A. No, sir. 
The company had drilled in the west, up to December 31st, 1931, a total of 
inety-seven wells; fifty-eight of which were in Turner Valley; three were in 
saskatchewan ; sixteen were in the Plains area of Alberta; thirteen were in the 
othills area of Alberta; six were in the Fort Norman area, away up the 
ackenzie River; and one in the Great Slave Lake area. The total cost of 
lling these ninety-seven wells has been more than fourteen million dollars. 
Q. What did you find in respect to the Fort Norman and Mackenzie River 
area?—A. There are two or three small productive wells in the Fort Norman 
ea recently opened up and tested with a view to putting in a small plant 
1ere to supply the local demand for gasoline, kerosene and fuel oil. 


ie By Mr. Smoke: 
- Q. In the two territories you speak of, are they productive wells? 


_ By Mr. Donnelly: 


: Q. Have you any at Wainwright?—A. We have drilled wells in the Wain- 
right area but we have no production. 
_ Q. There is some production, though?—A. There is some production, yes. 


By Mr. ‘Smoke: 
Q. Any ‘possibility?—A. Not in the wells that we drilled. 


_ By Mr. Spencer: 

\ Q You are not developing the Wainwright field intensively, but of course 
ou found the oil?—A. We drilled several wells in that district and we got some 
s and a little oil. We got some heavy oil, but the quantity of the oil was not 
lent to make it a commercial proposition. Some other companies drilling 
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there, however, pes a laters at Fits of oil than we did i Is 
two wells in Ribstone where we got slightly better showings of o 
at Wainwright, but even there the wells were not commercially | p od 
They made sixty or eighty barrels when they were first completed, b 
being produced for a short time they dropped off to eight or ten barrel: 

day. The oil is so heavy that it is of very little value. We have given 
all of our leases, I think, in that entire area. 


ni Mr. Pettit: 


hidecnine fields 
at Fort Norman is a real crude ail of very high grade. I do not nore off 
what the yield of gasoline and kerosene and other products would be, but 
would be a high percentage of gasoline. It is a better grade of oil, I think. 


By Mr. Smoke: 


Q. But you cannot get it to market, can you?—A. Locally there is a sm 
market for it. It is only about two hundred miles from there to Echo Bay 
the Great Bear Lake area where there is a lot of prospecting going on, a lot 
planes in there, and boats. They were very active in there last summer and 

think will be even more so this summer. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. There is just one statement that you made, Mr. Hopkins, that I do. 
understand yet. You say that you have difficulty in finding a market for a 
greater production from your refinery in Calgary. Well, what is the reason y 
cannot find markets? There must be more than you produce there used 
those western provinces—A. We have used the maximum amount of Turne 
Valley naphtha possible to make a good grade of gasoline. With norma 
consumption of gasoline there would, no doubt, be a demand for all the naphth 
that could be produced in the field, but on account of the conditions there, ° 
farmers using horses instead of tractors, and a lot of automobiles tied up becat 
of lack of money, there is a very much reduced market at the present time. 

Q. How far east do you ship from Calgary? “Where does the Reg 
- refinery come in? What fields do you supply from your different refineries?—A 

As far as I know all of Alberta is supplied from the Calgary refinery and the 
western edge of Saskatchewan. ss 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have you ever been approached by those people in Coutts to. run Ls 
pipe line there?—A. Not that I know of. =e 

Q. You do not know whether you turned them down or not?—A. me that I : 
know of. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. The Imperial Oil now own the Maple Leaf Somes don’t the iso 
A. Not that I know of. I don’t know. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Mr. Hopkins, you said the Hes reasons for restricting the fede 
the oil wells in the field—you have just given one—and the other of 
was that in the producing of crude naphtha you would have to waste th 
from the well? Now, to what extent is the latter cause restricting the productic 
of gasoline from the well, or crude naphtha from the well, and to what ext 
4s the first reason; that is, the lack of markets? I have always understood t: 
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the crud .p iit that you Peoneidered the well can produce 

of g as?—A. No, we started curtailment on account of market 
ray aaa there has been a certain amount of curtailment since 
but aos with that curtailment there has been a sien 


part of Turner Valley eaeitha: 

Won’t the Regal take any more from Turner Valley field?—A. I presume 
. Here are some figures that illustrate my point: Last July the production 
f a barrel of naphtha required 130,500 cubic feet of gas. In October, due to 
surtailment of production it required only 116,800 feet of gas to produce a 
rel of naphtha. It is true that the ratio has gone up in recent months, but 
t is due to the natural decline in naphtha content of the wells as they get 
er. In February, for instance, it required 132,300 cubic feet of gas to produce 
arrel of naphtha from the company’s wells. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

~Q. What other producing wells have you in Canada outside of Alberta?— 
We have no producing oil wells outside of Alberta. We have drilled some 
s wells; while up in the Fort Norman area we have some crude wells that are 
, being produced at the moment. 

Q There are none in Ontario here for instance? 


By Mr. Smoke: 
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Hous or ComMons, 
Wenpnespay, April 13, 1932. 


he Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at four 
:, Mr. Matthews presiding. 


The CHatRMAN: Gentlemen, this meeting was called to-day for the pur- 
se of hearing a witness from the Turner Valley field. Mr. Harvey 8. Price of 
gary is here, and will be the witness this afternoon. We have asked several 
Jemen from the west, including Mr. Mayland, and Mr. Fisher, to come: 
Mayland I think was ill, and was unable to come, but he was good enough 
uggest that Mr. Price come in his place. Mr. Fisher was unable to come. 
all ask Mr. Price to take the stand in a moment. 

I should inform the committee that I have received a letter from Mr. Irwin, 
he McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, enclosing a statement, and that state- 
ent is a statement of gasoline and crude oil prices from 1926 to 1932, including 
mid-continent posted price of crude, and the service station price of gaso- 
with tax omitted, in Montreal and Toronto; also the decreases and increases 
the cost of the posted price of oil, and the decreases and increases in the 
rvice station prices. This is an unsolicited statement, and the authority given 
r the quoting of these prices is the National Petroleum News Price Hand- 
oks. It is up to the committee to decide if it wants to accept it as evidence. 
ie statement appears to be quite informative, and I shall leave it to the 
mittee to decide whether it wishes to have it read or filed. 


_ Mr. Arruurs: I move the statement mentioned be printed in the published 
ord. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Are all those prices he shows there taken from the National 

Petroleum News Handbook? 


-The CHairMAN: The statement is captioned with these words: “I take 
authority the National Petroleum News Price Handbooks.” 


_ Mr. Donnetty: We know that. The handbook was acknowledged to be 
correct: by some of the witnesses who were here. 


The CuarrMAN: Does the committee wish to have the statement filed? 
Mr. Artuurs: I move to have it printed, not filed. 


The CHamMaN: It will be filed and printed. Do you wish to hear the 
r read? If so I shall have the clerk read it. 


Mr. StanLeY: How would it be to refer it to the sub-committee? 
_ Mr. Donnetty: It is all right. Read it, anyway. 
he CuairMAN: TI shall have the clerk read it. 


rt. SMOKE: That will be printed also? 

Mr. Donnetty: Before we go on, I would request that the secretary or 
eone write to Mr. Irwin asking him to give the tank car prices in Montreal. 
Mr. Boruwaii: On the same dates. 


340 . 
Mr. Perrit: Before you ask that question, may I make this interj 


That letter is going to be printed also, along with the ogee ae 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Horpxins recalled. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. Mr. Hopkins gave us yesterday the amount of investment in the v 
by the Imperial Oil and its subsidiaries. I neglected to ask him what 
investment, approximately, was of the independent companies.—A. In the 
dence given in Edmonton, someone—I forget who—said that the total in 
ment in Turner Valley, in their opinion, amounted to $25,000,000. 

Q. The total?—-A. The total figure I gave you yesterday was the inves 
ment of the Imperial Oil Company in its producing operations in the west. 

Q. You could not say just how much is in the valley?—A. No; that w 
of January 1, 1930. 

OY NGoybi do not care to estimate it?—A. I have a statement here of the co: 
of wells in Turner Valley. ; 

Q. The company’s wells, or all wells?—A. The company’s wells. The 
were 58 wells drilled by our associated and subsidiary companies, at an est: ie: 
mated total cost of about 104 million dollars. 

Q. How many of those companies have paid dividends?—A. Only o 
company, the Royalite. 

Q. How many independent companies have paid dividends?—A. Well, 
will try to enumerate them, the McLeod Oil Company and the United Oil 
Company, I believe, from the sale of property rather than from the producti ed 
of wells. : 


By Mr. Pettit: er 2 
Q. Can you give us the dividends they are paying?—A. No, I Sanaa They 5 
have been very small; I think a matter of a few cents per share. : 


By Mr. Smoke: 5 

Q. More than one year?—A. I don’t know—I believe the McLeod Oil Com- 2 
pany has paid two or three dividends, did they not, Mr. Price? ‘4 
Mr. Price: I think they paid a pinale of small dividends, the ome a 
The Wirness: The Home has paid more dividends than any other co 
pany. I believe they paid about eight or nine hundred thousand in dividend 
It, I believe, is the only company which has paid approximately the amount | 
their investment in the form of dividends, The original investment, as I r 
it, is abount 1,000,000 shares sold at about $1 a share. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. Have you the total figures there as to what has been. returned - in 
way of dividends outside of your subsidiaries? A. Not accurate figures, no, s 


Mr. Price: That could be easily secured from the Oil and Gas Associat: 


By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. How many of your wells do you say are still producing, out of thie 5 
__A. There were 50 that had produced a greater or lesser quantity, of tho 
would say at the present time there are probably 45 which are a 


producing. 
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are et using far gas in connection with your contract?— 
with the consumption of gas. In the winter time we sell up to 45 
lion cubie feet a day, and when the consumption is that large, it 
es the greater part of the Royalite’s wells to supply the requirements. 
Can you tell me how many dead wells there are in the Valley?—A. 
n ‘the point of view of naphtha producers, there are a large number that 
practically dead. 

Q. You cannot say how many?—A. I have a statement here of the gas 
htha ratio of practially all of the Turner Valley wells. It depends on the 
e of demarcation between a gas well and a naphtha well. If you take say, 
ree or four hundred thousand cubic feet per barrel naphtha as a separating 
t between a naphtha well and a gas well, there are a large number of wells 
at will produce gas, but will not produce an appreciable quantity of naphtha. 


Mr. Stantey: Mr. Chairman, would the committee consent to having that 
tement included in the records? 


_ The CHarrmMan: Yes. 
The Witness: I think I have the statement here. I will be glad to submit 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. Yes. We were speaking about your taking production from the inde- 
pe dent companies. Have you ever refused to take production from any of 
the independent companies?—A. Yes, sir. 

_Q. For what reason?—-A. The statement I made yesterday was that all the 
mpanies that we were purchasing from last July were pro-rated. Our purchases 
from them were pro-rated in proportion as we pro-rated the production from 
yur own wells, with a further statement that when any of those companies sold 
armers, we attempted to deduct from their purchases the amount of their 
s to farmers. In some cases their sales to farmers were in excess of our 
rmal pro-ration in purchases, in which case we would not take anything from 
em. 

Q. You would not take anything from them? For how long? You mean 
refused any of their production month to month?—A. Well, it was carried 
more or less on a monthly basis. The pro-ration was determined each month 
n n advance. 

_ Q. Only those companies who had sold in private sales above your pro- 
ration?—A. That is the only way that any company that we purchased from 
as eric! from our list of purchasers, yes. 


By Mr. Smoke: 


- Q. These purchasers, therefore could not have a chance to sell to farmers? 
—A. No; because if they did it meant we cut down the production from our 
y i wells, and cut down correspondingly production we could purchase from 
her companies. Many of the companies, for instance, could sell all of their 
Rpreductict in the summer months, and then would want to sell us in the winter 
time, when they could not sell it, and when we could not sell it; when all we 
d do was put it in storage in the hope of selling it next year. We see no 
on why we should put it in storage for the next year, any more than they 
uld put it in storage for the next year, and see what the market outlet 

be. . 

By Mr. Stanley: 


. Therefore, the company who would undertake to sell any considerable 
of their ane at the well would run the risk of being debarred from 
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Q. Ave there any persons who find themselves in teat posit’ 
present?—A. Oh, I presume there are a good many, because there is a consi 
able stock of naphtha in the Turner Valley for sale, which is in storag 

Q. Which the Imperial Oil do not take, nor any portion of it?—A. No 

Q. Now, in regard to the price which you pay for crude naphtha. I 
is that price arrived at?—A. I think I will have to ask you to refer that quest: 
to Mr. McCloskey. The refineries determine that price. We, as producers, 
it at the price which we are offered for it. They have some regular method | 
arriving at the price. 

Q. Now, in the sales which your company is making direct to the farmer 
you sell, I presume in the Valley to farmers or any others?—-A. We offer to sell, 
yes. : 

Q. Do you sell in the valley any other products than those entirely bel 
ing to the valley?—A. Yes, we sell finished gasoline from the Calgary refiner 

Q. No other?—A. No, not that I know of. ; 

Q. You do not sell any but the finished gasoline?—A. We sell Turner Valle 
crude naphtha and finished gasoline. : 

Q. And distillates?—A. No. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Fuel oil?—A. There is no fuel oil produced. : 
Q. From your refinery?—A. From the refinery, yes. There is fuel oil sold — 
in Calgary, yes. 1 


By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. I- mean in the valley?—A. Not in the valley. 
Mr. Stanuey: I think that is all, as far as I am concerned. 


Harvey §S. Price called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you identified with any gasoline or oil company in Calgary, M 
Price?—A. With the Eastcrest Oil Company, Limited. I am managing directo 
oi it, and have been for a couple of years. 

Q. Before that you were identified with the oil industry?—A. Oh, i hav 
been, more or less, since 1925. I used to practice law. I ceased to practice I 
and attempted to practice oil. ; 

Q. From 1925 to 1930, what was your connection with the oil company ?— 
A. With the Cooper- Nonton Oil Company. 

Q. What was your connection there, Mr. Price?—A. Well, I raised the fun 
to drill a well. We drilled a well to 4,840 feet and came to the conclusion tha 
we could not get production and abandoned it. Out of that grew the Eastcres 
Oil Company. We used its equipment and commenced to drill in another pla 

Q. The Eastcrest Oil Company has drilled its own wells?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many?—A. Three, and we drilled another to 3,200 feet and lost 
lost the whole thing. We completed three wells, three producing wells. © 

Q. These wells are in the Turner Valley?—A. In the Turner eee 


A. Yes, all producing at the present time. 

Q. To whom do you sell your products?—A. We came into ercducues 
our No. 1 well on the 18th of September, 1930, and No. 2 well on the 27th of § 
tember, 1930. From that time, our first sales were ae in October, — = 


Regal Oil Refining Company. 
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egal operates a Pe iiewe? A. In Calgary. I think the purchasing 
the Alberta Pipe Line Company, but it is a Regal organization. 
gal controls the Alberta Pipe line?—A. Yes, it is a subsidiary 

il, as is usual with a half dozen companies, the Regal Oil Producing 
ap ny, and the Regal Pipe Line. It is an Alberta pipe line, and the Regal 

eries, and so forth. From that time until the present we have sold to the 

ial Oil Company whatever they would take. 
_ Q. Since about?—A. Since the commencement of March, 1931. They took 
rerything we produced until the 19th July, 1931, and then we were notified 
by Mr. McLeod, manager of the Royalite Company, and the Imperial interests 
he field, notified us that they would have to cut down their takings from us 
ause they feared that if they did not, they would not have sufficient storage 
ring the winter-time to take any at all: that on and after the 20th July, 1931, 
they would take only 50 per cent of our June deliveries. June was a full month. 
We delivered to them 11,040 barrels in June. From July 20th to the 31st, they 
took on the basis of 50 per cent of our June delivery, which would be on the 
asis of 5,520 barrels. In August they took 5,520 barrels; in September they 
90k 5,300 and some barrels; in October, 4,700 and some barrels; November, 
300 and some odd barrels; December, about the same; January, 3,700 barrels; 
_ February—they have two months at 4,300— 

- Q. It was raised to 4,300?—A. No, about 4300. No. It came down 

reatly? There may have been two months of 4,300 each. Then the next month 
3,700; the month following that 2,700, and March was 2,700. The month 
previous to that it was 3,700. I think there were two 4 ,300 before that. Then 
it was 4,700, 5,300 and 5,500. Then, this month, April, we were notified that 
they would take 271 barrels for the first ten days, 271 for the first ten days of 
is month; and then I received word from Calgary that our quota for this 
onth had been set at 1,700 odd barrels, 1,725 for the month. 
-Q. A reduction of 1,000 barrels?—A. Yes. The month before was the same. 
We have sold until the first of this month, and I do not know that we have sold 
any yet, but until the first of April when we were notified that only 271 barrels 
would be taken the first ten days, and that they did not know what they would 
take after for the balance of the month. At that time we had sold no naphtha 
to farmers at all. In January we did sell some naphtha to the Northwest Stell- 
arine of Coutts and Shelby. They have two refineries, one at Shelby and one 
cat Coutts. 


“5 By Mr. Stanley: 
oe @ ‘Would that be deducted from your pro-ration?—A. Apparently it was. 
_ Mr. Hopxiys: ta! 1 ask Mr. Price if he knows why the pro-ration was 


ced Pine ioe I understood that was the reason for it. 


By the Chairman: 
-Q. What do you mean by bulk storage?—A. Bulk storage out in the different 
. They do not fill them. They hold it and in the spring they shove it 


ie at Calgary, or wherever they have it. 

hat is a seasonal operation?—A. Yes. It is the buying of Turner 
alley phtha by farmers, which is a tractor fuel, and that commences roughly 
ne first of Soe It commences a little earlier in the middle of March, but 
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usually it is the first of April. March, April, May and June, are the | 
months. Last year I believe 20,000 barrels were taken out in drums from the 
Turner Valley by farmers who came there and bought it and took it away in 
drums. About the same, 20,000, in May, and about 15,000 in June; I thin 

that 1s approximately correct. i 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. Now, Mr. Price, the statement was made by Mr. Hopkins yesterday that 
the pro-rations of reductions were the same for the subsidiaries of the Imperial 
Oil as it is for the independent companies. Have you any reason to dispute 
that?—A. Well, Mr. Hopkins may be in a position, or Dr. Hopkins may be in 
a position to make a statement to that effect. I am not. I do not know the ~ 
Imperial Oil business. I do not know whether it is correct or not. AllI know 
is that if they are going to take from us on the fifty per cent basis of general 
production as were told originally, they certainly did depart from it, and for 
no reason on our part. We were not selling to farmers or to anyone else. For 
a long period we sold to no one at all. In effect, what did happen was this: 
that while they could run their wells and could market it, we could not. We 
had to hold it back, regulate the pressure to hold it back, and they could run 
their offset wells, and shut off the lesser producing wells and drain our property. 

Q. Go ahead and explain that. That is a new problem.—A. I don’t know 
whether it has anything to do with your inquiry or not, I just got a wire to come 
here. We have this Easterest property. Here is the Maryland property and 
here is the Southern Lowery. Now, we have three wells here, No. 1, 2A, and 3. 
We delivered from these wells to the Imperial in June, 11,040 barrels. We were 
cut to 5,520 barrels, that was in August, the first full month. The Mayland — 
bas four wells, out here. The wells offset us. We ran full open operation at 
that time. They have four wells, No. 1, No. 3, No. 2 and No. 6, remote wells. — 
We held down the production for the Mayland company, which is the Imperial _ 
Oil subsidiary. They own 51 per cent of the stock. Production was taken very 
largely out of those two wells, which are offsets to our property. There is con- 
ceivably nothing illegal about it. They are perfectly entitled to do it. I am 
just pointing out the effect on our property. They have possibly half a dozen 
or more of the wells that Dr. Hopkins refers to, that are lean wells. They 
have produced their stuff. They are largely gas wells. They could close that 
end up full, and open this one wide (indicating), which would possibly be rock — 
pressure, 1,500 pounds. You would run that anywhere from 1,000 to 1,200 
pounds back pressure, hold it at that with your valve, and release it and it acts 
there as a separator, and produces your naphtha from the gas. If you hold in | 
too much gas or tie it in, you might conceivably take it out of these wells down 
here, and it results in draining the properties of the offsets. a 

Mr. Hopkins: May I ask Mr. Price a question? Do you know, Mr. — 
Price, the amount of naphtha you sold from your Eastcrest property to the — 
Imperial up to the first of January this year?—A. To the first of January? 

Q. Of this year—A. The first of January—the total? rae 

Q. Yes—A. No, I can give you a rough idea of it. I think in March we 
sold you somewhere in the neighbourhood— “ae 

Q. I mean the total since the property was put on production since you 
started selling. I think I could tell the figures offhand. I mean the statement — 
of the production from your property, and the production from the offset walls; = 
including the Southern Lowery and the Mayland leases. We have purchased 
from the Easterest, something more than 1,000 barrels in excess of the production — 
from our offset wells—A. Yes. Te an 

Q. So, I do not believe—A. That has absolutely no bearing. That may be™ 
all right for these gentlemen who do not understand the situation. That is just | 
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erring across the righ If you have got wells over here, and 
ep She closed and you take it out of those, then you will drain those 
ou will take it out of those other wells. 
. The point is, we have not unduly drained your property?—A. You have 
nduly drained our property, if you followed the procedure that I am outlining, 
id I believe you have, and I believe it is your policy in the field to do it. 

. We have purchased—I will make this statement—up to the first of 
ry this year we have purchased more oil direct from the Eastcrest pro- 
than we have produced from all those offset wells—A.I do not think 


Q. That i$ a fact.—A. It is a fact? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. From the opposite wells? 

Mr. Horxins: From the offset wells. 

Witness: Our wells were better producing wells than your wells. 


— By the Chairman: 


_ Q. If you were producing there, and they were not producing here, would 
you drain from them?—A. Oh yes. If I were producing here, and they were 
not producing here, I would, surely. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. The opinion you mean to convey, Mr. Price, is this: you are held down 
the Imperial Oil?—A. In fact, we cannot sell it; they regulate our sale. 
re is no sale for it. They hold us down, and then they run at a lower pres- 
e. It is a matter of pressure in your wells. There are a lot of factors in it. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


~Q. Do they do that with all the wells that are approximately close to yours, 
he ffset wells?—A. There is some dispute about it; I maintain they do. 


By the Chairman: 


~ Q. Now, Mr. Price, what we are particularly interested in is the cost of 
soline, and the ultimate cost to the consumer—A. Yes. 


The CHarrMan: I would ask the committee to question the witness, if any- 
e cares to do so. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. Since we have the matter of the gas question in Turner Valley intro- 
ed—it was introduced yesterday—lI do not know what Mr. Price has to say 
ut it, but he is a representative of the independents, and I think we ought to 
him to make some statement in regard to the question of gas waste and 
conservation from the standpoint of the independent wells, particularly in 
w of the fact that the Royalite has the gas contract at the present time. 
ve you anything to say in regard to that, Mr. Price?—A. I do not know 
ether this is germane to your purpose or not. I think the Turner Valley 
d be treated as a whole. There are wells, as Dr. Hopkins stated, that pro- 
—require the waste or the use of say 500,000 cubic feet to raise on barrel 
tha to the surface. There are others that require only 20,000 cubic feet 
Taise a barrel to the surface. There are some that take as much as—there 
practically no paphtha’ brought up—some take as high, I understand, as 
,000 to 850,000 cubic feet to raise a barrel to the surface. And we have been 
5 into this gas business and the conservation of Turner Valley for a year. 
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Tests are being taken, or will be pine ely oe octane has been ap 
by the Alberta Government to take a test and with authority to redu 
flow of the valley 200,000,000 cubic feet per day. What should be done ° 
the Turner Valley is that ten or twelve of the best wells should be used to 
duce naphtha gas, and the rest of them closed in, and you would then, by t 
—I think you could get twelve wells that would use not more than 60,000 « 
feet on an average to produce a barrel of naphtha. If you used 100,000 
eubie feet, you would get as much to the surface by the using of perha 
300,000, 000 ‘cubic feet under the present arrangement, ile you not, 
Hopkins? 


Mr. Horxins: That is right. 


Wirness: And then distribute the naphtha, and you would hold down yo 
gas. I think some compensation should be paid for wells for being closed 
on a basis of the price of gas, because you would be lengthening the life of t 
reserves in the field, lengthening the life to the city of Calgary, and that runs” 
down sometimes as far as Lethbridge. You would be lengthening the life of the ~ 
properties, the Royalite property, which has the contract for the gas, and t 
gathering lines, and that sort of thing. Their earning power would extend ov 
a longer period, giving the benefit to the people, by conserving the gas, and lik 
wise distributing the naphtha according to the value established for each w 
Take their value by means of tests, the amount of naphtha, the amount of g: 
and the amount of rock pressure they have. Rock pressure is simply the co 
parative measure for the regulation of the product in the field. If you have 
well that will produce 20,000,000 feet a day, and that rock pressure is 1, 
pounds, that well will produce very much more than a well that is produci 
30,000,000. The rock pressure there would have to be around 800 pounds. Th 
would have to be worked out. I think this committee is going to work it out, — 
and they will possibly make a suggestion to meet that situation in that way. 
The Royalite has a contract with the gas companies supplying this system, the - 
Southern Alberta system there. They have a scrubbing plant; for that gas 
used for domestic use has to be scrubbed. And I think the cost originally to 
the Royalite company, at least their book value, whether you believe them o1 
not, is $1,300,000 or something of that sort, and. it has been written off at t 
rate of ten per cent per annum for seven years. There is a residue there, and 
if you dealt with the matter in the way I have suggested, you would get as much 
conservation as you can get in the wells in Turner Valley. If you accompanied © 
that with compensation to the people who held their wells, you would be pr 
fair. 


® 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. In other words, from the gas standpoint, some wells are more wastefu 
A. More wasteful, and there are wells too that have at the most, a flas! 
production. The creat majority of the Rovalite wells today are very wast ; 
but they are selling gas— 


Mr. Horxins: They are not the ftioxt wasteful there, -you know. 
Wirness: They are intermediate. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Are you selling any gas to the Royalite?—A. I do not. thine Ww 
sell—not gas, not gasoline. ‘ 


By Mr. Ganong: ; 
Q. Because it is gas?—A. Yes. 
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ut - Hopkins: The Royalite purchases a small amount from other com- 
it is Aaa negligible. 


a Hopkins: To consolidate the whole ae ee as outlined. 


The CuHatrrMan: Does any member of the committee desire to ask Mr. 
questions about gasoline? 


By Mr. Stanley: 


af he We have had evidence here from the various refining companies in regard 
“t o the preparation of gasoline.—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And we have also had evidence in regard to the preparation of manu- 
facturing gasoline from crude naptha?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the market for gasoline from crude gasoline?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have forgotten the proportion. W hat were the proportions, Dr. 
Hopkins? 

Mr. Hopxins: Sixty and forty. 

Mr. Sranuey: Sixty of the naphtha, and forty of the crude. 

Mr. BorHweuu: Sixty of the naphtha, in winter-time, and forty— 

Mr. Hopxrns: Forty was in the summer time. These are only approxima- 
ons. I do not know exactly the amounts. 

Mr. Srantey: Sixty of the crude and forty of the naphtha. 

ee Boruwet: No, sixty of the naphtha in the winter-time, and forty of 
the aphtha i in the summer-time. 


By Mr. Stanley: 
I would be interested, Mr. Price, if you could give us the opinions you 


a direct bearing upon the cost of gasoline to the consumer.—A. Well, I can 
tell you this, that a year ago when we started to question this amount, I 
the Imperial Oil took the attitude that they could only use 25 per cent 


By crude I mean the heavier stuff they import. And that is 
ae incorrect; I believe deliberately so; I do not accept it at all. Forty 
er cent is—I believe that you can use—as a matter of fact, the Bell refinery 
s been turning out in the last three or four months of operating and they 


he. Bell ee say they can use 85 per cent of naphtha. Where 
their other material, the other 15 per cent?—A. Well, I do not know. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. From the Sweet Grass country, I suppose.—A. Well, yes. I do 
know whether they do or not. What you really need you can get. I don 
suppose actually they need crude at all to balance that up. I am not in the © 
refining. I know they use that. I have asked the manager of the Bell refinery, 
and he. told me they were using at least 85 per cent. I believe they use a highe 
amount than that sometimes. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. What is your criticism of it?—A. I have used it, and found it to be very — 
good gasoline. I remember I had it outside, three or four tanks of it have been 
used, and it was found to be very satisfactory. They got the contract from the 
city ‘of Calgary this year. 

Q. In what way?—A. Well, for gasoline that they put in all their cars “and 
trucks, and so on. I will give you an idea. Our stock was about the i 
that there i is in the field in gravity and we made a test—— S 


By Mr. Bothwell: a 
Q. What is its gravity?—A. Well, it depends somewhat upon your pressure. __ 
With very high pressure you get about 81 gravity. I think 76 would be about 
a fair average if it is wetter. We made a test of the drier gasoline there, and 
it was 74 gravity when we were through with it, distilling and the chemical — 
treatment process would bring it very much below. We measured a quart, took — 
a measured quart out and put it in a container in the hood, and attached direct — ‘ 
to the carburetor of an Essex ear, likewise attached. We heated up the car t0-. 3 
summer condition. There was no question about it as far as winter conditions — 
are concerned. We heated it up to summer conditions, and an Essex car, par- — 
ticularly, has one of those businesses in the front, a spring that acts on the gas, 
and we held it at that, put it on the road, and we got 53 miles out of that quart. — 
And it would pass any test so far as your corrosion tests are concerned; that — 
would show it was harmless to your machinery. 


By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. What is the objection of the consuming public to that gasoline?—A. 
There is no objection by the consuming public. The objection is, I assert, on 
the part of the interested refineries, the interests who have millions of dollars 
invested in refineries, which were put up to refine heavier crudes. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. I always understood there was a bad odour to eT: do not ee 
anything about the other qualities. There is no bad odour, if you like the gas’ 
odour of ordinary gasoline. ‘There is not any bad odour to gasoline, for instance. 


By Mr. Pettit: : 
_Q. How does the crude naphtha of your Turner Valley wells compare with 
A. I am not an authority on it at all. I think for the most part 
Gianann casing-head is perhaps higher naphtha than that. I do not know 
whether Oklahoma casing-head is a useful business or not. : 

Q. Are they both used for the same purpose?—A. I do not know that. 
know we are asked to compete with Oklahoma casing-head. ee 


By Mr. Bothwell: = 
Q. In what way?—A. It is practically on the price that Tomer Valley 
based, Oklahoma casing-head prices. baa 
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By M r. Ganong: 

You serve certain farmers direct?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is the price fixed to farmers?—A. I think the price has been 10 cents 
gallon plus the tanks. 

Q. They all charge the same?—A. No, I do not know that they do. I have 
ad some at 12 cents. Prices vary in the field. Selling to farmers and dis- 
ibuting direct from Turner Valley is not a sale price practice and they do not 
ant it. It is just a straight matter of business with them. They are fighting 
it in every way they can. I have quite a lot of sympathy with their attitude, 
“Tf you sell to farmers we are not going to buy from you.” That is their atti- 
tude: it works a great difficulty in the larger wells. The smaller wells can store 
for a period and sell after a short time, just as Dr. Hopkins says, ‘“‘ We are not 
going to buy from an outfit that uses us for one portion of the year and sells to 
farmers and cuts off our output for another portion of the year.” I am not 
putting it too baldly. 


By Mr. Hopkins: 
Q. To a certain extent?—A. Yes. . 


— By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. Has the refinery any distribution stations?—A. I think it has some. 

Q. Do you know the price to sell at?—-A. There is one price for gasoline 
throughout the whole western country. I do not think it varies in different areas, 
but it is generally accepted Standard Oil sets it. 


By Mr. Hopkins: 

Q. Are there not really three different prices for gasoline in Calgary?— 
A. Never really until they were forced to sell Turner Valley naphtha. There 
was only one price until Turner Valley started to interfere. They started to 
turn out gas at 25 cents and different prices in the different pumps, coloured it 
green or red, but the whole object was to prevent the sale of Turner Valley, to 
interfere with them. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


-__ Q. You sell the crude naphtha you produce to the Imperial Oil?—A. They 
- commenced to cut us down to such an extent we had to sell. I put up 6,000 
barrels of new tankage and we filled it. 

 Q. You are still selling to the Imperial Oil?—A. Anyone that will take it. 
Q. At what price?—A. $2.88 a barrel; 35 gallons. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


: -Q. You might just give the prices you have reiceved?—A. We received—Il 
think when we came into production the price was about $3.50. It might have 

been $3.45. 

-Q. From whom?—A. From the Regal, Alberta Pipe-line. 

Q. How long did you purchase from the Regal?—A. We sold to them until 

he end of February. The price changed, I believe, on the 11th February, 1921, 

dropped to possibly $2.95 a barrel; perhaps a month later less— 

Q. Who were you selling to then?—A. We sold to the Regal but from the 

ommencement, from October until the 11th February, 1931, the price remained 

about $3.50 a barrel; it may have been $3.45. Then it ‘dropped to $2.95, I 

think on the 11th February; perhaps in March—I do not believe it was a month, 

March 14, it dropped to $2.50 a barrel. 

es It came > back to $2.88?—A. Yes, it came back to $2.88. 


es 
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Q. And stayed there ever since?—A. It ria remained fers ae Th 
_is a nice little history in that. We sold to the Regal from October until Febru- 
ary. Now, that roughly represents the period of storage and we sold them © 
thousands of barrels, which I do not believe they could sell. They were hol 
at the time and they were chock full and it dropped to $2.95 roughly inside 
month. The Regal would lose $40,000 or $50,000, perhaps more, at one crack. 


By Mr. Ganong: 


Q. Is the Regal an independent company?—A. I cannot tell you. The 
are not many independent companies in the oil business. 


By Mr. Hopkins: 


Q. May I ask Mr. Price why he stopped selling to the Regal?—A. Why 
stopped selling to the Regal? 
Q. Yes——A. I do not know whether that is a fair question or not. 


Bays Mr: GRerrat 


Q. Who sets the price for crude naphtha in Turner Valley?—A. Pastel 
price. Some interesting evidence was given on that in a case recently between 
the Alberta Pipe-line or the Regal and the Homestead Oil Company, and which — 
evidence was given under oath by a number of people, that the price was set by 
the Imperial or the Standard. 

Q. You say the Imperial or the Standard?—A. The Imperial is the Standard. 
I do not know whether it is set in Toronto, New York or Calgary. 


By Mr. Smoke: 
Q. It is a buyer’s price then. You do not fix the price?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Price, is there any further statement you wish to make?—A. No. 
Q. Are there any more questions of Mr. Price? ; 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. These Regal people have a refiner, as well as She Bell?—A. Yes. 7 

Q. Do you know what percentage? Would you give it that Bell produced — 
85 per cent of the naphtha in gasoline?—A. They used or use 85 per cent o 
Turner Valley raw stuff in making their gasoline. z 

Q. What about the Regal?—A. I do not know about the Regal. The Regal % 
was, I think, more for handling crude than it was for Turner Valley naphtha. 

Oe You ‘also said there were very few independents in the oil business. Is 
the Regal a subsidiary of some company?—A. I do not know. 

Q. You do not know whether it is connected with any other company or 
not?—A. No. 

The Bell Refinery is an independent?—A. The Bell Refinery is based ey Epa 
the production of Spooner, in Buffalo. These are wells and properties in Turner 
Valle 

Q. Is there any Turner Valley naphtha used in that refinery at Coots?—A 
Which refinery at Coots? 

Q. I do not know how many there are. There is the Maple Leaf?—A. I 
think the Maple Leaf is now the Standard; the North-West Stellarine pict 4 


use some. 


By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. Did you not sell them some?—A. I sold thes some but- I do not kn 


whether they used it in the refinery. 
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me aiinped it in tanks?—A. It was shipped in truck fae 
n sand or fifteen hundred gallons. 


u also said that the refineries were built to handle heavier oil?—A. 
re built before the time of Turner Valley. They were crudes that 
e imported from Montana. 

It is your belief the Imperial Oil required heavier oil in order to use it? 
r. Hopkins would tell you that. It is reasonable to assume it was built 
Turner Valley was in existence. 


re By Mr. Stanley: . 
oa Q. It was in the Regal?—A. No. 


By Mr. Hopkins: 


@ The Regal was designed to handle Turner Valley production?—A. I do 
know whether it was designed or not. It was very poorly designed. 


See By Mr. Bothwell: 

— Q. Do you ship out any of your naphtha out of the province at all?—A. 
-have sold some. That, I believe, went to Saskatchewan, I think, recently 
in tank cars. I believe a couple of tank cars were shipped to Saskatchewan. 
Q. Is that Alberta Pipe-line a gathering pipe-line or a trunk-line. The 
Alberta Pipe-line is a line into Calgary, to the Regal Refinery and it likewise 


do not think I ever got the price from any of them. x don’t think you could. 
would have to get an order from the Public Utilities Board to get a rate on 
s far as my information goes I asked the Regal to pump 10,000 gallons 
e and they would not give me a price on it. 


APPENDIX 


Filed by O. B. Hopkins 


GAS AND NAPHTHA RATIO IN OCTOBER, 1931, ON 31 DAY PRODUCING BASIS, AR 
RANGED IN ORDER OF GAS/OIL RATIOS YF 


: B Mcf-Bbl fi 

Well Mef/Bbl | Mcf/Day | Summation | Bbl/Day | Summation Sima 
MIGUEL ee Ue) eee ee 21 3,700 3, 700 177-5 177-5 
Mierlangiali sci teeta, tig 29 5,300 ~ 9,000 174-0 351-5 
Sterling Pacific1......... 35 710 9,710 20-1 371-6 fa 
Mercury Jk Sc ane as 44 8,500 18,210 195-0 566-6 
Misrcaury Sune es ene: 45 2,800 21,010 61:8 628-4 
Hoothilisn. te yoo 48 2,700 23,710 56:5 684-9 Mee 
Miracle ls Shesd ern ence 53 4,600 28,310 87-5 772-4 ¢ 
Ds uOWeLy.o5. hes Ore 59 12,200 40,510 206-5 978-9 pee 
Malang? he Gites cena 60 10, 200 50,710 170-5 1,149-4 |44 Not equai 
SO Wery oi knee ae 66 9, 200 59,910 140-0 1, 289-4 to 31 days fo 
PRU: FOAM oe ete relive Sera 68 1,900 61,810 27-8 1,317-2 4 wells. 
Hast: Crest 2A. nn eas 70 10,000 71,810 142-5 1,459-7 
BOUHO WERT L cto eee 42 1,840 73,650 41-7 1,501-4 
Commonwealth 1......... 75 4,800 78,450 64-0 1, 565-4 
Dalhousie ven ee 80 2,200 80, 650 27-8 1, 593-2 
Mast Creations a6 eye 87 11,300 91,950 130-0 hh, (23°2 
omestedd 1.) 5,755 106 3,700 95, 650 35-0 1,758-2 |54 
ovate s6..2) 44a fe. by 10, 000 105, 630 86-8 1, 845-0 
Past Crest Levi veo ee 129 2,500 108, 650 19-4 1, 864-4 
Riogvalitechs.c. cc teees s 137 7,400 115, 550 53-9 1,918-3 
MUMUCHINE Mee usc coe oes. 157 7,500 123,050 47-6 1,965-9 
IASsociate thy i nae f 167 3,500 126, 550 20-9 1, 986-8 
TOWER i ices sis eee 173 3,700 130, 250 21-4 2, 008-2 
Mill City JoAS re 2 Li 900 131, 150 §-1 2,013-3 
Royalted a eae 178 4,000 135, 150 22-4 2,035-7 
ppoonerl, 2,4." ees 181 15, 500 150, 650 85-9 2,121-6 {82 
Riovalite 19.2.2 5 eo 207 18, 400 169, 050 88-7 2,210-3 
irehinela issn eee oe 213 7,000 176,050 32-9 2, 243-2 
altace sss. 2 sce ot ee 222 1,500 177, 550 6-7 2,249-9 
Okalta2: 3455. 235 12,700 190, 250 54-1 2,304-0 
even thal 6 a ae 235 4, 300 194, 550 18-3 2,322-3 184 
HOO CUTS 22k. oe ee 260 4,700 199, 250 18-1 2,340-4 |85 
Celt be re aes 260 14,000 213, 250 53-8 2,394-2 
OW Miter la ae secs wee 265 4,720 217,970 17-8 2,412-0 
HOVate 1. coc ee 272 15,000 232,970 55-2 2,467-2 
agme td 2) Ae ese 276 21,170 254, 140 76-6 2, 543-8 Not equat 
INS 2a: 4, se ee 307 11,200 265, 340 36-9 2,580-7 to 31 days fi 
PAD Heder x verre ane 313 3, 600 268, 940 11-5 2, 592-2 5 wells. 
Royalite 8.1118. 207.4... 327 31,000 299, 940 94-7 2,686-9 |112 
Brats OOM A, on. ee ee 331 10, 200 310, 140 30:8 PATA OR ic 
Royalite 2leci sya = home 336 6, 500 316, 640 18-7 2,736-4 
Mid fieldhl {cers bea 367 11,300 327,940 30-8 2, 767-2 
Calmont ee ee 374 2,800 330,740 7-5 2,774-7 
AL IPS Con detrei 2 409 | . 5,600 336, 340 13-7 2,788-4 
barealile, Aes yas Poe 487 4,130 340, 470 8-4 2,796-8 ca 
Mcheod. 1.2ec.408 a 502 23, 000 363,470 45-8 2,842-6 Notequa ec 
Calmont 2, 4 510 13,300 376,770 26-1 2,868-7 to 3l- days® 
Wellington 1..... 576 18, 600 295,370 32-3 2,901-0 for 5 wi 
ines Olds2 sk sone es 593 8, 600 403,970 14-5 2,915-5 |184 Est. na 
Sioux City bas ee ee 618 2,350 406, 320 3-8 2,919-3 
Widneyal See oe oe 620 4,400 410,720 qa 2,926-4 
Wuleanel Se ee 870 2,000 412,720 2-3 2,928-7 }137 

52 Wells Total daily Total Naptha 
Gas production 
16 Wells over 300,000} production 


cu. ft. per day 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or ComMons, 
Tuurspay, April 14, 1982. 


The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 11 
ek, Mr. Matthews presiding. 


he western provinces, ee ose that fs Lee it was decided to bring 
to-day Mr. A. E. Halverson, general sales manager in western Canada. 
Mr. Halverson has given evidence in Regina, and I think this would be a good 
portunity for us to hear him, and to submit any questions that have been 
sent in from the West. With your permission I will ask Mr. Halverson to take 
th stand, and give his evidence. 


i aX E. Hatverson, called and sworn. 


The CuartrmMan: I think it would be more orderly if we allowed Mr. 
Halverson to make his statement, and then we can ask him any questions that 
we feel disposed to ask. Will you proceed, Mr. Halverson? 


The Wirness: Before going into a general discussion of the western price 
ructure, we should like to reply to a memorandum sent us by Mr, Campbell, 
M LP, as follows:— 


The point which I wish to bring to the attention of the Committee 
is that we have certain rumours that there is a working arrangement 
between the Imperial Oil, the British American Oil, the Puritan Oil and 
probably all of the other major oil companies, whereby the spread 
between tank car prices and tank wagon price is guaranteed to the 
various companies doing business with the Imperial Oil at the time of 
_ any particular purchase. 
I regret that you were not present when I endeavoured to poimt out 
to the Committee at this morning’s session the effect that this has on 
‘local co-operaive organizations. For instance, after the reduction of 
_ the price of kerosene last June the margin of profit on that commodity 
was very low indeed, being in fact less than two cents per gallon. It 
is contended that the various oil companies above referred to were not 
- eompelled to operate on that margin of profit, but that, under and by 
virtue of this guaranteed spread agreement, they were unaffected by the 
reduction in the tank wagon price. It can readily be seen if this is 
the case that drastic reductions of this nature might be used as a very 
effective weapon to put any independent or co-operative organization 
out of business whenever the Imperial Oi] Company felt so inclined. It 
has occurred to me that the existence or not of this agreement could 
be proved by ascertaiming the purchases made by the British American 
Oil of kerosene for Saskatchewan consumption prior to June Ist, 1931, 
and for some time subsequent thereto. i, as a faet, the British American 
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By the Chairman: 
@. What are you reading from? 
Mr. Camppetyt: May I be permitted to interject an eran the 
This is a letter that was sent to me, by the Minister of Highways for 
province of Saskatchewan, written by a local party there. The reference 
the Committee there refers to the Committee of the Saskatchwan legislatur 
I discussed it with the chairman, and at that time he thought in all probabilit; 
no more Imperial Oil Company officers would be here; so I submitted it direc 
to the company. 


The Wrirvess: I am very glad you did. On June 10 last year, we reduced — 
the price of kerosene in the prairie provinces, five cents per gallon. With you 
permission I will read a telegram sent our managers at that time. 


Reduction in price of 5 cents per gallon on tractor kerosene and 
per cent on tractor lubricating oils will be made throughout the prai 
provinces, effective June 10th. This reduction is possible because — ol 
recent recessions in the price of crude oil, upon which the cost of all : 
petroleum products is predicated. At this recession in crude oil prices — 
would permit a reduction of only a fraction of a cent on gasoline prices, — 
which it would be difficult to extend to the consumer because of Increased 
sales tax, it has been decided to extend the entire benefit to the western 
farmer who is a large user of kerosene and lubricating oil for power farm- — 
ing equipment. Unfavourable crop conditions and low prices still harass — b 
the prairie farmer and the decision to reduce prices of tractor kerosene — 
and tractor lubricating oil was reached in the hope that it would enable 
him further to lower his operating costs and thus make a larger margt 
upon the season’s operations. This reduction in prices will apply until 
the end of the threshing season and as long thereafter as existing condi- 
tions prevail in the pretroleum industry. “It is felt that the depressed 
conditions maintaining in certain parts of the west: warrant this specia 
accommodation for prairie farmers. The action in making such a drastic 
reduction is an extraordinary one based upon extraordinary conditions 
The average price of tractor kerosene based upon five large centres in 
the west was until now 21-3 cents per gallon. The new price will averae 
16-3 cents, the lowest at which it has ever been sold. 


That is the end of the telegram. 

At the time there was a great deal of talk in the west that the farmer’ 
cost of production must be reduced if he was to exist at prevailing prices for 
wheat. We therefore felt we could make a real contribution toward this end — 
by a drastic reduction in the price of kerosene, which product operates satis- 
factorily in practically all tractors if a very small quantity of gasoline is used 
for starting ; also, the farmer by purchasing kerosene escapes the necessity of 
paying any gasoline tax. Although most of the farmers in the west took advan‘ 
age of these low prices on kerosene and used same for their tractors last f 
during threshing, yet all comparisons with United States prices have been 0 
the basis of the retail price on gasoline. In the first place, the farmer in weste 
Canada does not pay the retail price for gasoline, but buys at wholesale, th 
same as a dealer, and in the second place, as before mentioned, gasoline is no 
required for production purposes. 

As our base price for kerosene in tank cars on June 10th of last year w 
4 cents per imperial gallon, f.o.b. group three, if we had also reduced our tan! 
car prices 5 cents per gallon, it would have resulted in a tank car price of minu 
one cent—one cent less than nothing—group three, which is obviously. out. of 
the question. In this connection we might mention that the base price ss 
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keros to whicl we refer, includes sales tax, excise tax, duty, exchange 

ight — urcharge—the only extra which the co- -operative has to add to 
his laid-down price, is the regular freight rate from group three. 


pproximately 4 per cent of the gasoline and kerosene requirements of the 
ie provinces are handled through co-operatives—the remaining 96 per cent 
ie western farmers buy their requirements through the regular oil companies 
revailing tank wagon prices; in other words, a reduction of 5 cents per 
on in the tank wagon market price of kerosene last June, would have been 
mpossible to 96 per cent of the farmers in western Canada if the interests of 
the 4 per cent supplied by the co-operatives come first. 

In this connection we might mention we have made no move in western 
Yanada to benefit the 96 per cent, without being opposed by the spokesman for 
ne of the 4 per cent. For instance, when a large portion of the farmers in 
mm Canada, in 1930, did not have cash with which to buy gasoline or 
kerosene to put in their crops and could get no assistance from the banks, we 
ended them credit. Later in the year when the farmers found themselves 
iable to pay cash for gasoline and kerosene for their harvest operations, we 
gain extended them credit. At that time we were assuming the burden which 
has now been undertaken by the Saskatchewan relief commission. This move 
on our part of extending credit to the farmers, was interpreted by some of the 
co-operatives and jobbers as an effort to put them out of business 


- At one time there was quite a spread between the price which the farmer 
nd the dealer paid for lubricating oil. This spread has been consistently 
nd gradually reduced so that the farmer can now purchase his lubricating 
s for production purposes at the lowest possible price. This was also con- 
strued_ by some of the co-operatives and jobbers as another effort to put them 
ut of business. At one time we were charging the farmer for delivering 
easoline or kerosene to him, but in an effort to reduce the price to the farmer 
_ to the lowest possible level we decided in 1930 to install a system of free 
_ deliveries. This was also construed by some of the co-operatives and jobbers 
as being done solely to embarrass them. Just as recently as last month, the 
Saskatchewan Relief Commission petitioned us to quote them special prices on 
ibricating oils and fuels. We were unable to do so on gasoline, but did extend 
em special prices on lubricating oils and kerosene. This also was construed 
some of the co-operatives and jobbers as another effort to embarrass them 
in other words, any move that we make in the west to reduce our price level to 
e farmers who purchase from us in steel barrels or by tank wagon, is never 
cognized by some of these jobbers and co-operatives as being made for the 
od of the greatest number, but always promoted by some sinister motive. 


_ These co-operatives and jobbers who through their spokesmen have com- 
ained so often, are buying both gasoline and kerosene from us in tank cars 
at less than the price of imported duty-free gasoline or duty-free kerosene. In 
‘Saskatchewan, for instance, their margin below tank wagon to-day would be 
-s 21 cents per gallon if they imported duty-free kerosene, whereas by buying 
om us—a superior product and superior service not consider ed—they obtain 
net margin under tank wagon price of 4-57 cents, or 1-30 cents more than 
f they were importing duty-free kerosene. Or let us take gasoline— 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

_ Q. May I interject there. What do you mean by “ duty-free gasoline”? 
Does that mean taking into consideration the fixed values?—A. No, sir. 

Q. For duty purposes?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Regardless of that, as well as the 25 cents duty?—A. Yes, I will cover 
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that. Or let us take gasoline, duty-free Chaca anoles in 7 aie Cc 
give the co-operatives an average price of 4-40 cents under tank wagon 
katchewan, as compared with a price they are enjoying from us of 5- 27 : 
under tank wagon. 

In view of these facts, the statement of the co-operatives that they 
being discriminated against because we take advantage of the duty, is abs 
lutely unwarranted and untrue. We do not feel that we should be called upa 
to reveal our contracts with competitors in the west so long as the consume 
obtaining a reasonable price, which is ali that our pledge covered. 

As before mentioned, the farmer in Western Canada buys his requiremer 
of gasoline or kerosene in steel barrels at the wholesale price and not at t 
retail price, as is the case in the United States. In other words, a farmer 
western Canada can buy one barrel of gasoline or kerosene from us at the san 
price as a dealer buys 1,000 barrels. 

Later on in our evidence we will give a comparison of tank-wagon prices on 
both gasolene and kerosene in Western Canada as of September 1, 1930, before 
the tariff enactment, and to-day’s price, compared with United States prices. — 

It is evident that if there were no refineries in Canada, and if there were 
duty or dumping, the requirements of the western Canadian farmer wou 
necessarily have to be supplied from the United States. In importing from t 
United States it is obvious that the importer would have to pay freight, e 
change, etc., and a comparison bewteen the prices in western Canada and t 
United States which does not take same into consideration would be just as — 
unfair as asking why the Peace River farmer does not realize as much for hig = 
wheat as the farmer in Manitoba. a 

We have a statement which we will submit later which shows that farmers — 
in Western Canada are buying both gasolene and kerosene in steel barrels or 
by tank-wagon at lower prices than if imported from the United States du 
free. This statement will also indicate that the difference in favour of Canadi 
prices on gasolene at the present time is practically the same as before the tariff 
enactment of 1930. On kerosene, to-day’s difference in favour of prices in western 
Canada is greater than before the tariff enactment of September, 1930. 

We will also cover later in our evidence the fact that our changes in our ~ 
tank-car prices of both gasolene and kerosene since September, 1930, indicate that 
instead of taking advantage of the duty we have done just the opposite. The 
statement that we will submit as evidence will be self-explanatory in the : 
regard. 

In view of the fact that we have not taken advantage of the ae in 
western Canada to either farmers or co-operatives, we do not see why we should 
be asked to submit the prices at which we sell our competitors. To do so would 
merely embarrass us with some of our other large customers, and to no purpos 
We will state, however, that no competitor is guaranteed by us a fixed ee 
Whatever price they enjoy is subject to change without notice. 

At the time we reduced kerosene 5 cents per gallon, the margin of pro 
enjoyed by our largest competitors was very substantialy reduced, so that th 
actually sold kerosene for the year 1931 in the West at a loss, although the 
reduction of 5 cents in question did not go into effect until June 12. Please ref 
to evidence given at Ottawa before the Banking and Commerce Committee 
report No. 7, page 297. : 

We have every sympathy with the co-operative movement in the West, a 
as definite indication of that, we give their central purchasing agents a broke 
age of approximately $20 per tank-car, although the tank-cars in question are 
shipped direct to the local co- -operatives. At no time have we refused to s 
any co-operative in the West at our posted price, nor have we ever in an 
way tried to influence them in regard to their prices. We Bee oes the 
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nas a p! e in the scheme of things, and we do not want you to think 
evi ence that we are in any way antagonistic to them, but we do 
want to point out that they are getting a very preferred price at the 


ent time. 

_ Coming to the question of comparing Western prices with Eastern prices; 

Iton division has the lowest tank-wagon price of any Eastern division. 

nia is furnished crude oil by pipe-line, Regina by rail. Sarnia is a large 

finery, Regina is a small refinery. There is relatively a very large volume of 

mess in Otario, spread rather consistently over 12 months, whereas in 

catchewan the gallonage is very much smaller, and for 6 months of the year 

e do very little. Therefore if we make a comparison with Hamilton we are 

making the worst possible comparison. 

Based on group 8, which is world’s markets, the freight rate to the Hamilton 

sion is 6-11 per gallon. The freight rate to Regina division is 12-30 cents 

gallon. Allowing for this difference in freight the price in Regina should be 

oe, it 16 23° 5. 

_ Q. The freight from where?—A. Group 3, that is Oklahoma. 

_ Allowing for the difference in freight from Group 3 as between Hamilton 

ivision and Winnipeg Division, the price in Winnipeg Division should be 

01; it is 20-33. 

Mr. Boruwe wu: Higher in Winnipeg, just the reverse of what it is in 
Regina?—A. A. very slight difference. 

Mr. Donnetty: What time are these prices you are quoting?—A. To-day’s 

es. 

_ The price at Saskatoon, allowing for the difference in freight.from group 3 

as between Hamilton and Saskatoon, should be 25-41, it is 25°77. 

_ Mr. Bornwei: What grade gasolene?—A. Our regular grade, Premier 

solene. 

‘Mr. Donnetiy: What is that in the United States, about 64-66?7—A. No, 


The price at Edmonton should be 27-94, it is 25°32. 
_ The price at Calgary should be 26-11, it, is 22-12. 
Let us compare Regina Division prices with Winnipeg Division prices. The 
“difference between the freight rate from Group 3 to Regina Divisions and to 
Winnipeg Divisions is 3-75¢ per gallon. And the difference in our price is only 
3-17e per gallon, which indicates clearly that our Regina Division price is well 
in line with Winnipeg Division. 
 Q. That is to-day’s prices?—A. To-day’s prices. The difference in freight 
rate from Group 3 to Saskatoon and Winnipeg Divisions is 5-40c per gallon, the 
difference in our price is 5°44c. 
--_-—«*‘The difference in freight rate from Group 3 to Calgary and Winnipeg 
‘isions is 6-10c, yet the difference in our price is only 1-79c, showing that 
gary Division is benefitting to the extent of 4-31c per gallon on account of 
mer Valley. 
Mr. Campsetr: In other words the competition forced you down?—A. It is 
+ the reverse, at Winnipeg our prices are based entirely on competition, but 
t Calgary we have a certain amount of raw material. 


. By Mr. Campbell: 


ou are giving Calgary the benefit of your own local production, is that 
u mean?—A. Well there is the Turner Valley oil field, of course that 


msiderable assistance to the Alberta people. 
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Q. But the oil you deliver at Calgary, is that jacnline arpaenean or 
imported?—A. At Calgary we use Turner Valley crude naphtha and some ¢ 
from the United States for blending purposes, from Montana principally. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


. When did you begin to make these changes of 3 cents aad a fraction be 
tween Winnipeg and Regina 2—A. The prices I have quoted are the average tank. 
wagon prices for the division, not for any one city. There has been no clan 
in our price structure in the West for some time: 

Q. Because this National Petroleum Hand-book gives a difference of 4 cents 
between Regina and Winnipeg?—A. These figures I “have quoted are accurate, 
and we will submit copy of same with the evidence. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. That is taken as of what date, those figures you are giving? They 

are in effect now?—A. Yes sir, to-day’s date. # 
q. And have been for how long?—A. I think August 24th of last year there — ¥ 
was a change in tank-wagon prices on gasolene. Later in my evidence I will” 
attempt to cover all those questions, I am just dealing with one phase now, but — 
they dove-tail together. ese: 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. I think in connection with the statement just made it might be a good 
place to bring out the point. You would leave the impression that Calgary 
benefits by reason of the local supply of crude naphtha. The impression would 7] 
be left, not intentionally, that the crude which you mix with it comes from the 
mid-continent field, the same as the gas supplied to Winnipeg. It does not, 
according to the evidence it all comes from Montana and Alberta.—A. Correct. 

Q. Which is of very considerable significance in explaining the difference 
in price.—A. Exactly. aa 

We have dealt very hastily with comparison of prices between Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, Alberta, and Hamilton. oy 

Now coming to the division itself or to the province itself, we have a zoning 
system which has been widely discussed, at Regina, and I think it would be 38 
well to explain our zoning system briefly. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Just a moment. What is your tank-wagon price at Regina 
at present?—A. 233 cents per gallon. 

Q. What is your tank-wagon price at Winnipeg?—A. 193 cents per gallon. i 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. You just gave us 20:33?—A. I mentioned that was the average tank: 

wagon price for the entire division, not any one city. as 

Q. You say at Regina the price should be 23:76 and is 234; At Winnipe 
should be 20-01 and is 20-33, and so on. Now you give us 19 ‘something fo 
Winnipeg —A. I cannot add to what I have already said; those prices are th 
accurate average prices for each of those divisions. It jis not a question © 
Winnipeg city, it takes in perhaps 200 points in the Winnipeg division, it is th 
average price we get based on actual sales. It does not include only Regina 
city, but every station in the Regina division, the average price and avera 
freight rate. 

Q. We have been talking about these zones ever since this hearing ee 
Mr. Chairman. I think we should get the boundaries of those zones, and fin 
out what a division means in the delivery of gasoline. Nobody has dei d 
these zones yet—A. I would like permission to do so. 
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think of upon which the price structure for Saskatchewan could be based: 


1. A flat price for all of Saskatchewan, which would net us on our Saskatche- 
; wal operations a fair margin of profit. However, a flat price for all of Saskat- 

-chewan is, in our opinion, unworkable, because it would mean too high a price 
in southern, southwestern and eastern Saskatchewan, and too low a price in 
; orthern and northwestern Saskatchewan. 


2. Price structure to be based on point of supply. This would be the 
Regina refinery in our case, with the exception of western Saskatchewan which 
draws some of its requirements from the Calgary refinery. 


ae In this connection we wish to draw your attention to the fact that there was 
2 Bill introduced into the Saskatchewan legislature last year, and later with- 
awn, providing that we should base our price in Saskatchewan on Regina plus 
reight. There are several features in this proposed Act—it was withdrawn 
a ut is still being recommended by some—to which we wish to call your attention. 
aes Can Saskatchewan or any province enforce the Act with firms having a 
Dominion charter, who may ship their requirements into Saskatchewan from 
roup 3, Montana, Calgary, or some other point outside the province? If not, 
-as we happen to have the only refinery in Saskatchewan, we are the only firm 
ffected, and those who ship from outside the province may do as they please. 
If the Act is meant to include shippers from outside the province, it is 
equally unworkable, because different firms will “have freight advantages in 
different sections of the province, depending on the point from which they ship. 
f we reduce our price at Regina sufficiently to compete in eastern Saskatchewan, 
t will automatically reduce our price in western and northern Saskatchewan 
oy to a point where competitors cannot compete, in other w ords, create a monopoly 
in those districts, the thing which the legislature is striving to avoid. 
We undoubtedly have a freight advantage within a 50 mile radius or more 
from Regina. If shippers from outside the province endeavour to compete 
with us in this area they will have to reduce their base price low enough so that 
hey can pay transportation charges and still meet our price. Under the Act, 
if they reduce their base price in order to compete with us in the Regina zone 
they will have to automatically reduce their price similarly in all other parts of 
Saskatchewan. In other words, it will simply mean that competitors who ship 
_ from outside the province will limit their activities to those zones where they 
ave freight advantage over us, for instance eastern Saskatchewan, and probably 
southwestern Saskatchewan. 
If we changed our shipping point, which we frequently do, it will mean a 
rastic general price change in the area affected. 
We could possibly equalize our prices over the greater portion of Sas- 
atchewan to get the same net return as we now get, but this will be impossible 
n eastern and southwestern Saskatchewan unless we reduce our Regina price 
2 vy at least 3 to 4 cents per gallon. 
: If prices are to be based on Regina it is inevitably going to mean a general 
readjustment of prices in Saskatchew an. Points adjoining Regina will benefit, 
hereas an equal number of points will inevitably have to have their price 
aised anywhere from 1 cent to 3 cents per gallon. 
We presume this Act was inspired by a similar Act in Minnesota, but the 
ndamental difference between the two is that in Minnesota group 3 is con- 
: sidered the source of supply, not Minneapolis. If Minneapolis were considered 
e source of supply it would mean turning over all the business in southern 
nnesota to group 3. 
_ There has been a great deal of agitation in regard to this particular thing. 
ere are two gentlemen who at the present time admit in evidence that they 


intend to promote 25 co-operatives in western Sasleateeveler it they car 
us to base the Saskatchewan price on Regina it will, of course, enable - 
to bring in their product from Montana considerably ‘below our price. — 
a cire ular letter that they sent to all the co-operatives in Saskatchewan u 
them to phone or wire or write their member, and the point they want to 
over is this, that if we lower our price at one point to meet their competition 
we are supposed to reduce it at all points in Saskatchewan. Therefore, if 
base our price on Regina, which means a high price in western Saskatchew: 
it enables them in the first instance to cut our price, and 1 in the second insta 
we are not permitted to meet that competition. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


. What other commodity is there sold in Saskatchewan that has 
average price throughout the province based on some other field of operation’ 
—A. The Saskatchewan Government Liquor Department have a flat pric 
on liquor over all Saskatchewan, and pay the express to intervening points a 
well. 

(. Is there any other commodity in general use?—A. Tires for ita 
have a zone price for I think all of the West. It is a very common practice. 

Coming to the third solution: A price structure to be based on competition, 
that is group 3 and Montana; our contention is that this is the only equitable 
basis, and is the one in effect at the present time. Farmers sell their wheat 
based on world markets. If the farmer bases his price at which he sells his | 
wheat on world competition, why do not we have the same right? : 

But someone will say that the farmer is not protected against world com 
petition. How about the 5 cents per bushel on wheat that he got last year 
This f.o.b, the elevator points amounts to considerably more protection tha 
we have got, even if we took advantage of it in the West, which we did not. — 

The zone system is no new innovation by the Imperial Oil Company, but 
is used throughout the world by industries of every character. For instance 
they have a flat price for gasoline in all of England, exclusive of London. Th 
oil companies operating in the State of Ohio have one flat price for gasoline fo 
all points in that state. 

Providing we net a small profit from gasoline on our Saskatchewan ‘opera 
tions it really makes no difference to us whether we have a zone system, as at 
present, smaller zones, or an individual price at each sub-station. But any 
price structure of any character must be based on something. We contend tha 
it should be competition with world markets, that is, group 3. 

We have six refineries in Canada, located at Halifax, Montreal, Sava 
Regina, Calgary, and Vancouver. These six refineries were built to meet com- 
petition in all parts of Canada, not only the immediate area in which they hap- — 
pen to be located. Surely no one will contend that we should have a refinery © 
in every area in order to meet competition, or that on the other hand we should 
turn over all the business in Manitoba to our competitors because we happen 
to have no refinery there. If our refinery had been built at Winnipeg or 
Brandon our price structure in Saskatchewan would have been approximatel 
the same as it is to-day, the only difference is Regina would be minus its Jargest_ 
industry. 

The contention that our price zone system in Saskatchewan or any othe 
province was designed for price descrimination against our competitors is_ 
only untrue, but the facts are that it is we who are being discriminated agains 
with no opportunity to protect ourselves. Co-operatives, private tankage oper- 
atives and others in various parts.of Saskatchewan are cutting our prices, an 
making heavy inroads into our gallonage, but we have refrained from meet 
such price cuts, because our doing 0) ‘would be immediately construed as 
effort on our part to put these small companies out of business. The oil co 


dy met,—and that includes the state of Minnesota— 
it means doing business at a loss. Therefore the price structure in 
nited States at the present time is not nearly so equitable as the one we 
in Canada. 

aera the retail price at Denver, Colorado, is 1-2 cents per imperial 


iver is 407 miles from Casper, and the freight is 2-9 cents per imperial gallon, 
herefore gasolene sold at Denver nets the oil companies 4:1 cents per gallon 
than if sold at Casper. 


ds. The eels: from group 3 to Detroit is a 4 cents per eee ata 
yet Detroit i is selling gasolene to-day 1-8 cents per imperial gallon cheaper than 


a Mr. Donnelly: 


~Q. Why take the imperial gallon in comparing prices?—A. I am taking the 
perial gallon all the way through, everywhere. To make it comparative. 
In other words, taking freight into consideration, the net price at Detroit 
6-2 cents per gallon less than the price at Dallas, Texas. 
The above illustrations are two just picked at random, I might quote many 


To draw a parallel picture in Canada, it is the same as though our net 
lized prices at Edmonton and Saskatoon were 4 and 6 cents per gallon lower 
n at Calgary and Regina. 

To talk about our present zone system in Canada being discriminatory in 
srder to strangle competition, is unwarranted. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


_ Q. Have you any map showing those particular zones in Saskatchewan?—A. 
e Hon. A. C. Stewart asked me for the Saskatchewan zones, so I gave him the 
Alberta zone, the Saskatchewan zone, and the Manitoba zone. I have no copies 
eft. In Saskatchewan there are five zones, Mr. Bothwell, one to five. The 
werage Margin in zone two is 5-40, that is betw een tank car and tank wagon. 
e average margin in zone three is 5-32; the average in zone four is 5-55, ‘and 
average in zone five is 5-87. 
= What is one?—A. And in zone one, which is southwestern Saskatchewan 
is 3-99. 
2). Why the difference there?—A. We are competing with Montana. At 
_ one time they sold a lot of distress gasolene and kerosene and distillates in that 
2 section, and we would be warranted, I presume, in raising prices in that section, 
mut we hesitate to do so. 
Q. You say at one time there was considerable distress gasoline? How 
about now?—A. There is not so much. 
i Q. None coming in from Montana?—A. Not so much, no, sir. 
_ Q. What is the reason?—A. The present price of distillate, so I understand, 
M ntana, is 11 cents a wine gallon, exchange, sales tax, excise tax included, 
ive of duty, of course, which works out about 15-7 per gallon on the 
lian side, and we are selling a superior grade distillate at 164 down there. 
_ That is distillate. How about your gasoline? It is gasoline we are 
ing g—A. We will come to that. I am leaving copies of evidence here 
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Q. You have not got that competition now, but you are ma ‘i 
difference?—A. No, but if we raise our prices, it means those farmers — 
there, who are having a very difficult time, would have to pay a cent 
more. 

Q. You gave us your comparative price of distillate there. Why ‘no 
it to us on gasoline —A. I certainly will be very glad to. I think I will ha 
to hurry along. All the comparisons which we make with United States price 
that is tank wagon, retail or tank car, are exclusive of duty and dumping. 
have taken the cities of Fort William vs. Duluth, Winnipeg vs. Minneap 
Brandon vs. Grand Forks, Regina vs. Minot, Calgary vs. Helena. We will 
take Winnipeg vs. Minneapolis first. The tank wagon price in Minneapoli 
16-20; that is 19-44 an imperial gallon. I am giving the figures now a 
September 1, 1930, before the tariff. 

Q. You are going to put in a statement of the whole thing?—A. Yes, oe 

Q. Possibly we had better leave that.—A. May I give you some of the hig 
lights? 

Q. All right—A. After explaining that, I shall hurry along. I gave yor 
those figures, 16-20 and 19-44. The difference in freight from group 3 is | 
cents; the sales tax at that time was 1 per cent, -07, and that made a total ue 
23-51. Our price at Winnipeg at that time was 21, a difference in favour of th 
Canadian price of 2:51. At that time, September 1, 1930, the comparison. 
between Regina and Minot, was :37, in favour of Minot, Let us take to- day’s 
prices of gasoline; that is, by tank wagon. On the basis which I have 
described, Fort William is— - 

Q. Can you stay with Winnipeg?—A. All right. Winnipeg is 2-08 low 
than Minneapolis. Bote 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What are the prices; give your prices—A. The price at Minneapolis 
is 13°30. 

Q. That is at the present time?-—A. Yes. : 

Q. It has gone up a little?—A. That is all I know, 13. 30. I am sure yo 
will find that accurate. 

Q. In November and December, I see it was 11-4; that is imperial gallon, 
yours.—A. No sir, 15-96 per imperial gallon. 

Q. Its a wine gallon I am referring to. I see in the months of Novembe 
and December, it was 11-4. I was wondering when it was raised—A. I do ni 
know the exact date. These figures I am quoting you are February figures. St 

_ Q. February, 1931?—A. February, 1932. 

Q. All right. ’ A. At that time the difference in favour of Winnipeg— | 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Just go on. You gave the price at Minneapolis at 13-30.—A. Gangs 
to an imperial gallon, it is 15:96. The difference in freight from group th 
is four cents, freight surcharge, 9 per cent, which is -66, sales and excise 
5 per cent, 27, exchange 14- 81 per cent, 69, the Minneapolis price laid d 
in Winnipeg 21°58. Our tank wagon price at ‘Winnipeg i is 194. = 


By - 7", EEA a 


words, over 2 cents in favour “af the Canadian price. The "exchange at tha 
time— 
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2 By Mr. Bothwell: 

do not yet understand where you get those different prices which you gave 

Prk. The first of those prices which you gave us at Winnipeg, was 20-33, 

d now you give to-day’s prices at Winnipeg at 19-50—A. The Winnipes 

vision, so called, takes in about half of Manitoba. 

. That is all ‘right. Why do you make a difference in making up your - 

res? At one time you take the Winnipeg division, and at another time 

| take Winnipeg —A. It does not make the slightest difference: we can make 

them up either way. We thought we would compare cities. 

_ Q. That is it?—A. It would not make the slightest difference which way 

W. figured. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. Let me have the Calgary figures—A. Calgary? 
Q. As compared with Helena—A. Helena? 
_Q. In September, 1930.—A. All right, sir, gladly. Helena, September 1, 
1930, 194 cents % wine gallon. 
.: Never mind the details, just give me the difference —A. The laid- 
down prices at Calgary on the basis of Helena prices, 26-59; our prices at 
‘Calgary 234, a difference of 3-09 in favour of Calgary prices. 
Q. Let me have to-day’s, or February, 1932——A. February, 1932, the laid-’ 
down price at Calgary, based on the Helena prices, 23-25, the Calgary price 
21, a difference in favour of Calgary of 2:25. I will file this as evidence, 
ecause these figures are hard to follow; but the general purport, of the figures 
have just given is, that if there were no refineries in western Canada, and if 
there were no duty, or dumping, the tank wagon prices in Winnipeg, Regina 
and Calgary, and other points would be higher than it is to-day, based on tank 
ragon prices across the line. We will submit a detailed statement as evidence. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


-_ Q. You stated your prices are exactly the same or just about the same as 
they were before the tariff enactment, but you did not mention whether there 
ad been any change in the outside world since, in the United States, for 
istance—A. You are all familiar with conditions in the United States at this 
me, in the oil business. The statements which I am submitting in all cases, 
show the prices September 1, 1930, before the tariff enactments and to- day, 
compared with United States prices. 

- Q. Your contention is that your company has not taken any advantage 
f the tariff whatever; is that it?—A. The figures in the west are very self- 
conclusive in that regard. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. You are selling in western Canada below what it could be laid down 


are slightly out of line on ed prices. I will come to that later. 
Q. Your real competition with them is in tank car lots from the United 
tes. You cannot bring it in in small quantities, except right along the line. 


Q a eal to this Snare of selling on time. You claim you have 
accused of discrimination by the co-operatives, because you sell on time. 
umption is when you sell on time, you have to add the losses on bad 
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debts on to the price, and otherwise you would sell cibager. ig thait € = 
In Saskatchewan, although our losses have been heavy, all that we have char. 
re marketing expense is -37 cents per gallon, or roughly 4 per cent 
gauon. 4 a 
By Mr. Ganong: 

Q. What percentage would that be?—A. I cannot tell. 

Q. Just roughly?—A. It is very small. If I might hurry along; my time 
is limited. I will come back to that, perhaps. I was going into further deta 
but we will submit this statement as evidence, a comparison of tank wagon prices _ 
on gasoline in various cities in western Canada vs. Parallel cities in the United 
States on September 1, 1930, and February, 1932. We will submit similar — 
statements covering kerosene prices by tank wagon, on those two dates. W. 
will also submit tank car prices prior to the tariff enactment of 1930 and to-day 
and if that is put into the evidence, I think it could be studied at leisure. Ther 
are one or two things in regard to tank car prices I wish to point out. 


By Mr. Donnelly: e 
Q. Just a moment. These prices that you are giving at the present time 
are they for your cheap gasoline?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. You are talking about your premier gasoline? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. All the way through?—A. In every case our premier gasoline, anc 
Royalite kerosene. The average laid down price in all of Saskatchewan and dut 
free imported gasoline in tank cars, is 20-04. : 


ae 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

@. Imperial g A. Yes; our average laid down tank car price in all of — 
Saskatchewan is 24-44. If he were to import duty free gasoline, the co-oper- — 
atives secures a margin of 4-44. By buying from us,—and he gets a superior 
grade of gasoline, superior service——he makes a margin of 5-27. If the co- 
operatives and private operators in Saskatchewan imported duty-free kerosene, © 
his margin would be 3-21 under tank wagon; whereas by buying from us, hi: 
margin is 4-57 in tank wagons. 
Now, we would like to explain very briefly why these tank prices are s 
absolutely out of line with cost. Someone said, “You apparently do not need 
duty.” These tank car prices are too low, and I am sure you will be interested 
in knowing how it happened. Prior to the tariff enactment of 1930, our base 
tank car price on gasoline in the three prairie provinces of 8-80 cents pe 
imperial gallon, f.o.b. group 8, was based on our being compelled to meet the 
competition of American duty free 64 gasoline if we wished to maintain o 
gallonage until existing conditions righted themselves. On the other hand, o 
tank wagon prices on gasoline in the west were based on cost plus a reasona 
profit. This resulted, at that time, in an abnormal spread between tank car 
tank wagon prices. In Saskatchewan, for instance, such spread ranged from 
cents to 73 cents per imperial gallon. 
Our only saving when we sell gasoline in tank cars as against its sale 
tank wagon is one of reduced marketing expense. Therefore, from a standpoi 
of cost, tank car prices in the west should be only approximately, 3 cents 
gallon below our tank wagon prices. 
However, the co-operatives, who purchase their gasoline requirements in 
tank cars—insisted that the abnormally high differential that obtained between — 


a 


tank car and tank wagon prices prior to the tariff enactment should be continued 


“ina 
neh, 
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1 price « on gasoline must be oid ap a similar reduction in 
ce—or, inversely, that tank car prices cannot be raised unless tank 


ae All ‘right?—A. This was written August 22, last year, during a period 
eavy consumption, not mid winter. This was during the period when the 
farmers were buying a lot of kerosene and gasoline. As we had reduced our 
wagon price on gasoline since September 15, 3 cents per gallon in Manitoba 
4 cents per gallon in Saskatchewan and Alberta, we had been. automatically 
reed to reduce our tank car prices correspondingly. As a result, our base tank 
orice per imperial gallon, f.o.b. group three, on August 22 last year was 5-80 
s for Manitoba, and 4-80 cents for Saskatchewan and Alberta, as compared 
a price of 5: 00 cents per wine gallon obtained by the mid- continent refiners. 
her words our Saskatchewan and Alberta tank car prices on August 22 last 
was 1:2 cents per imperial gallon below the price at which American 
oline could be laid down duty free. 

Or, looking at same from another angle—mid-continent refiners who sold 
- gasoline f.o.b. group three for 6-00 cents per wine gallon on September 
th, 1930, were obtaining 5-00 cents per wine gallon on August 22) 195i or 2 
duction of only 1 cent per wine gallon, or 1-2 cent per imperial gallon, as 
pared with our reduction of 3 cents and 4 cents per gallon, respectively, for 
same period. Nor should it be forgotten that our tank car prices on 
ine on September 15th, 1930, were already on an unprofitable basis. 

We had hoped that the tariff enactment of 1930 would give us at least some 
sure of relief against having to meet abnormally low tank car prices on 
ine prevailing in the mid-continent field, but instead of protection, we 
to-day being forced to sell gasoline in tank cars in the west at a lower 
e than if there were no tariff. 


~ By Mr. Campbell: 
How do you explain saa Sones ‘er tank car prices were very low in 


: wagon prices four cents, we also reduced our tank car prices four cents, 
h oe our tank car prices eae too low. 


Nerdsctanding i in regard to our aledoo: There are three major methods 
vhich we market our gasoline: (1) Retail, that is service stations; (2) whole- 
that is tank wagon; and (3) jobbers, that is tank cars. The Co- operative 
pany that buys its requirements of gasoline in tank cars is to all 
its and purposes an cil jobber. When we pledged ourselves not to raise 

rice to consumers without a corresponding increase in cost, we took it for 
the term “ consumer ’ ’ did not include tank car buye ers. 


ae fee and kerosene at an ak low jerk car ee 
said jobber in turn to demoralize our retail and tank wagon 


= 


wa 
eae 
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sales by secret concessions or open pride -cutting. ‘hd there ar 
places in the west where those private operators and co-operatives, 
the advantage from the special price of tank car prices, are cutting our. 
IT have the names of them. 
Q. While you are on the question of tank car prices, may I be permitte 
make this remark. You have not altogether cleared up this point in res 
whether or not your working agreement with the British American, the P 
Oil, and the other major oil companies is different from that of any oth 
company. You have not told us whether or not you sell to them cheaper 
you do to the other jobbers——A. As I understand a what you are trying to 
at is the price to the consumer, and the price which I have just given yo 
the west indicates that the consumer out there has certainly had— 
Q. No, that is not the whole question. You might put a co-operative 
of business by selling cheaper or reducing the price to the consumer, and ult 
ately when you put the co-operative out of business, the consumer in the | 
run wiil pay. The inference in this letter is that you are selling to those o 
companies cheaper than you are selling to the co-operatives.—A. That ques 
has already been covered in previous evidence, whether we are supposed 
reveal all our contracts, and I believe the cheameda has ruled on it. 
Mr. Donnexiy: You are not asked about your contract; you are as 
if you are selling cheaper—A. Well, it is only natural that a man who bu 
500 tank cars would get a somew hat. better price than the man who ba on 
tank car. That holds true in any hne of business. 5 
Q. I am not asking that. The point I would like to get is this: I want oO. 
know whether or not it is true. I understand that you are actually sellin 
cheaper to the British American, the Puritan Oil and some of the other com: 
panies than you are to the smaller companies. I would take that to be you 
answer.—A. Any person who buys in large tank car quantities is. entitled 
a somewhat better price than those who buy only in small quantities. — 
Mr. Donnetiy: That has already been given in evidence. 
The Cuatmrman: Yes, that has been covered before. 


Mr. Botuwett: So far as the McColl-Frontenac and the British Amaeee 
Oil companies were concerned. : 


Mr. DonneEtiy: They were buying it cheaper. 
The Wirness: As the time is getting on, I think I am ready for ee 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Halverson points out the time is passing rapidly, an 
he wants to give the committee an opportunity to ask questions; therefore, ¢ 
member who has a question to ask Mr. Halverson, may now ask it, 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Are you through with your statement?—A. Well, not ae Ther > 
is one thing I would like to mention, if I may. I understand that the commit 
at Regina have listened to a great deal of evidence about price fixing, and t 
the aaa fellows were afraid to cut the price. We would like to have © 
opportunity of presenting our side of the story. As our average profit pe 

gallon on gasoline throughout Canada in 1930 was but 1-01 cents per gallon, 
is obvious that the competitors do not have much scope for starting a price wa 
without running into heavy losses. I would also like you to hear the evid 

given at Regina by Mr. Hagerman, liquidator of the Maple Leaf Refin 
Company, Coutts, at page 574. The questions and answers are as follows 


ar the product we ee 
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rer ih % . o : 
our idence was if you took 4 cent per gallon less you would 
made a profit?—A. Half a cent per gallon less we would have 


Q. ‘So it would not have taken a very big price war to put you out 
business?—A. No, I should say not. 


no attempt on our part to dictate the price at which the competitor 
1 his products, that is his business. Naturally we reserve the right to 
ona fide competitive prices. We do our business openly and above board; 
ve no secret service station or tank wagon prices. Any farmer, dealer, 
alist, or competitor can call us on the ’phone regarding these prices and 
have no reason to refuse telling them what they are as we have nothing to 
1. 

Further, if we make a general price reduction, the competitor soon gets 
to it and follows suit. If we make a general price advance he likewise 
ns of it through his agents or salesmen and is usually eager to raise his price 
correspondingly in order to secure the added profit without any hints or collusion 
on our part. 

We naturally set the prices at which our service stations and agents must 
11; beyond that we do not go. A dealer—and we supply approximately 20,000 
alers in Canada—can sell gasoline at any retail price he chooses. This often 
arrasses some of our other good customers in the same community, but so 
x we have taken the stand that we will not refuse to sell a price cutter, even 
hough it embarrasses us to do so. 

Q. Read that again—A. There is one, just one case in Victoria that I 
w of. 


By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. We had that too—A. Out of 20,000 customers, that is not so bad. Nor 
we attempt to fix the prices at which a co-operative or private tank must 
In scores of cases in western Canada they have been cutting our posted 
, and making heavy inroads into our direct gallonage, but even under 
those conditions we continue to sell them. 

~ Now this is a point I wish to bring out in that connection. To my 
wledge in western Canada we have never sold below the prices that the 
operatives and small jobbers sell at. There has been no effort at any time, 
y place, to put anybody out of business. If there is any price cutting, the 
initiative always comes from them. ‘There are scores of places where they 
have reduced prices. We have not met it, and we think, of course, we should 
ave the right to meet it, providing they cut the price first. I do not think 
myone will contend that we should hand all the business over to them. I 
want to reiterate, as emphatically as I can, that in no case do we cut our posted 


rice first. 


_- By Mr. Bothwell: 

nO: From the figures you gave, I understand you do not cut your prices?—A. 
This evidence that those fellows are afraid to cut prices because we put 
ut of business, is untrue. We have more than given them a fair break. 
0 on cutting prices on account of this low tank car price they get, and we 


By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. Now then, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the cost in Alberta. He has 
dealt with that——A. I am not a manufacturing man; I am only a marketing 


< 
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Q. You have the cost ‘and the piece oa a can gi Y 
Q. We have had evidence that would lead to this conclusion, 

_ refinery, the cost of the gasoline to the consumer, well now, at 
presume if we take the cost of crude naphtha at Turner Valley at 
barrel, 60 per cent of that being used, plus the heavy crude from Monta 
its cost per barrel, 40 per cent of that being used, plus refinery charge 
the same profit that we get in other parts, you will get the price whic 
consumer 1s paying in Alberta—A. I am not— : 

Q. I am not making that as a direct assertion. The statement is made 
frequently on every hand, that the Alberta consumer does not get the bene 
Turner Valley, and of his proximity to the heavy crude, which you bring 
from Montana. You show some figures; you have shown a considerable diff 
ence; when you compare the freight to Winnipeg, the freight. to Calgary, y 
show a difference in favour of Calgary of four cents.—-A. 4°31, in spite o 
high price we have to pay for Turner Valley crude. 

Q. That will explain it to some extent. That may be explained, and 
explained by the proximity of the Calgary refinery to your supply of heavy ¢ crude 
in Montana.—A. The comparisons we give, Calgary and Montana prices au 
strikingly in favour of Calgary. : : 

Q. I realize that.—A. And they have an oil field in Montana. - 

Q. What I am getting at is, how much benefit is the actual consumer i 
Alberta getting by reason of the actual proximity to Turner Valley and to the 
crude naphtha supply in Turner Valley, and in- Alberta, and in Montana, which 
is his next door neighbour—A. I am not familiar with costs; I cannot answ 
your question. 

Q. From the Alberta standpoint, and the standpoint of the ‘Alinentan 
sumer, that is a very important piece of evidence, which the Imperial Oil 3 
not brought out, and which I think should be brought out. However, you cann Be 
give it, so-we will let it go—A. I will be glad ‘to explain regarding gasoli : 
distillate prices, supplied from Calgary if you are interested. ee 

Q. What is that?—A. Gasoline distillate prices. cae 


By Mr. Ganong: 

Q. Your bad debt allowance, is that allowance on what you ship to t 
farmer in Saskatchewan only, or the allowance on all your business in the wes 
—A. It is on our business in the west, which should have been a great de 
more, as far as Saskatchewan is concerned. Supposing we get a profit in § 
skatchewan on our direct business, that is our tank-wagon, and our steel bar. 
business, of 1-66 cents per barrel, it will take us seven years to get back 
profits what we have outstanding in our books in Saskatchewan now. In oth 
words, we will be operating seven years for nothing, providing we do not collect. 
Howev er, we have every confidence that we will eventually collect most 0 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. Are your agents responsible for those debts?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Spencer: +s 

Q. May I ask the witness, if the Imperial Oil has been able to supp 

the distillate required, or have you had to hold out—A. The only division 
we are supplying gasoline distillate, is the Calgary division. When we get 
side of that, we are running into freight rates that are — us. In th 
connection— 
Q. You have been able to give them all they wanted in that division 
Yes; we carry it at every point in the division. 
'Q. How wide would a division be?--A. It takes in roughly ‘that 


Alberta south of Red Deer. 


» 
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we 
oa askatchewan ee Calgary, based on our Calgary tank wagon 
1 vhich e sc caused very low, the Saskatchewan price would have to be 


By Mr. Stanley: 


“he freight enters into that—A. Yes, Sir. 

I realize that. I am speaking of the district more contiguous to the 
refinery, and the actual field—A. We sell heavy crude naphtha at the 
t ten cents, and we are glad to supply any farmer that comes. 

we appreciate our farmers are given a very distinct benefit there—A. But 
s one point in connection with marketing expenses, a competitor or a 
ite operator goes in, and he picks out what we call the cream of the busi- 
he locates some place where there is a lot of business. He just picks out 
ream; we have to serve all of Canada. Now, that means that in southern 


ear—it would be just too bad. For instance, two or three years ago, with 
,200 branches in the west, when they had a good crop, we worked day and 
; to keep the farmer supplied. They had about two weeks of good weather, 
it started to rain, and it rained and rained all fall. You know how the 
s deteriorated. You can see the responsibility that would have been ours 
during those two weeks, we had fallen down supplying them when the sun 
s shining. That means when that rush is over, we have to carry most of 
staff until next spring, because we cannot put them on the streets, whereas 
» private operators simply pick out one point where there is a nice profit, 
that is all they have to worry about. It makes a great difference. 

~ I might also mention as information that the state of Ohio has an automo- 
ile registration of 1,750,000, which is over 50 per cent more than all of Canada. 
Western Canada has only 300,000 automobile registrations. Just think of the 
ifference there is in doing business. The state of California has over 2,000,000 
iutomobile registrations. Coming back to the state of Ohio, their sales of gaso- 
for last year, were 1,000,000,000 gallons in a small compact area, and when 
e compare our prices with United States prices, that should be certainly kept 
mind, the tremendous difference in operating expenses up here. 


ees Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. In quoting those prices in the United States of cost of gasoline, if it is 
ar ught over to Canada, you have quoted always the posted price in those vari- 
us cities——A. Yes, Mr. Bothwell. 

Have you any idea what proportion of the gasoline that is marketed in 
ints is purchased at those posted prices?—A. No; I have no way of 
ow g, but a very very substantial proportion of it. Otherwise those posted 


Paicad a the figures you gave, the fact is, is it not, that you can buy 
on e retail in the United States, pine it into Canada, pee the duty on it, 


ee i is in favour of the iinvted ‘States. That is because down there 
‘agon price and the retail price is Just the same. 
ell, “not ey in western Canada, = right in oes —A. Yes. 


Skt ts 


* 
pet 
pet 
<2 


The Witness: But we are e submitting a statement in the - est 
retail prices versus retail prices across the line, which will be self-ex 
That indicates that we are not meeting‘it exactly, but under the demo: 
retail conditions prevailing down there, I think we are doing remarkably 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. You say the tank wagon prices and the service station prices 
same in the United States?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Where?—A. ‘Practically everywhere now; a few years ago the é 

to be a big difference. : 
Q. It does not show it here in the Petroleum News?—A. Well, my stat 
ment is very definite. : 
Q- It gives the service station and the tank wagon prices. For ex 
take Casper, Wyoming, 11 cents on December 7, tank wagon, service station 
cents?—A. There may be some exceptions throughout the length and bread 
of the country. 
Q. Well, take Cheyenne, Wyoming, it is 10 and 14; take Salt Lake 
13-5 and 20: -5; Boise, Idaho, 15 and 23; Twin Falls, Idaho, 15 and 2 
The gasoline tax is added in there, af think. - eh: 
Q. That makes a difference—A. There is no difference. It must be added. 

5 Wee 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. They would inelude the state gasoline tax in the service stations, 
Yes. I am making this definite statement—of course, I am careful in givu 
testimony to this committee. In Minnesota, North ‘Dakota and the m 
portions of the United States, at the present time the tank wagon and retail 
prices are exactly the same. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Take another example, Boise, Idaho, 15-5 tank wagon, the stat ¢ 
Texas, 23-5, eight cents of a difference. cy The difference you speak 0 
accounted for by the gasoline tax. he 
Mr. Arruurs: What date? 
Mr. Donnetty: On November 2, 1931. ¢ 
The Wirness: I was making my comparison with Minnesota aa Mo 
I am absolutely correct when I say the tank wagon and a retail pric 
exactly the same. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Coming back to your reduction of five rene a gallon in ernie = 
the statement ‘that was sent out on June 10, 1931, you say that your redu 
price is predicated on the reduction in the price of crude oil. How long 
you maintained that reduction of five cents?—A. Until after he 
had promised to do. =; 

Q. Until after threshing?—A. Yes; although in the meantime ther 
an advance in crude oil, we kept our pledge. 

Q. What amount of advance was there to crude oil?—A. From 62 
per barrel to 77. 

Q. That would be a difference of 15 cents per barrel advante” ae i 
per barrel advance; but having promised the farmer we would not ais 
until after threshing, we did not do so. y 
Q. What difference would 15 cents per barrel in_ the price of 
make in the price of kerosene per barrel?—A. Mr. McCloskey has al 
covered that in his evidence. I am not familiar with the manufact 


problems, Mr. Bothwell. 
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: aie prices ent back pieer threshing, did they go back to the 

nal figure?—A. No, just three cents under gasoline; it is three cents under 

ow. 

fhat was it prior to your change?—A. In June? 

). Prior to June 10.—A. Prior to that time it was—I do not exactly recall, 
it was two cents. I am not sure. 

You have not got the figures there?—A. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. BorHweiu: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, those satements. that 

Halverson has filed will take some time to study by the committee before 
wn go on. 

The CuairMan: I think they will. 


» Mr. Sranuey: May I make one further statement. I think it is only fair 
th the Imperial Oil and the Regal Oil, who are refineries—as I understand 
, the Regal Oil Company have acted as a refinery for the production from 
ral of the independent wells in the Valley. They have been refining oil 
small way, true. But it is fairly a substantial way to meet competition 
ven them by the Imperial Oil in the business there. Last year 1931, my 
euce is they lost, in their operations, $21,000. 

_ The Witness: I would not be surprised. 

PoEhat pretty well answers the question whether there is too big a disparity 
een the price structure in Alberta and the cost of the crude pile 


‘Mr. Stantey: I would not say that is a necessary conclusion. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


~ Q. In December last year, you raised the price of kerosene 34 cents a gallon. 
I will be glad to file any figures on kesosene you wish. 

~The CuHarrMAN: Has this any bearing on the inquiry? 

Mr. Boruweuu: Only from the evidence the witness has given explaining the 
re duction i in kerosene. I think we might as well clear it up 5A. The price of 
rosene and gasoline was exactly the same, because there is really no difference 
s manufacturing cost. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

eaek In June?—A. Prior to June. 
 Q. After June?—A. But now kerosene is selling throughout the west at 3 
“less than gasoline; that is our present policy. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 7 


Q. You do not know when that last price was fixed?—A. It was in 
November or December. 


~ By Mr. Bothwell: 

Are you the salesmanager of the company? Have you knowledge of your 
stations throughout the west?—A. Yes. 

‘Have you knowledge of the manner in which they are operated, and the 
ade?—A. Yes. 

How many service stations have you?—A. We have about 600 in 
Taking our total business as a divisor, the extra mariceting expenses 
y those service stations over wholesale prices S O01, orig Ol a Cem 
ds, we are realizing on our total business, ¢ of a cent Tess than if 


: is : 
we were selling it all to dealers. ve can aot that “twine S. “I hin 
times we over-emphasize how much the average consumer is P y 
station services. 

Q. What I want to get at is, when you distribute it out ind 
gallonage, as you say, that is what it amounts to, 4 of a cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In the west, or in Canada?—A. That is in Canada. We do 0 
many in the west. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


stations? —A. No; we do not figure it that way. We fibre how fais 
net under the wholesale price. When we sell to a dealer, we get cies 
Q. In tank wagons?—A. Yes. And we attempt to get the same 
through our service stations. We cannot quite net that, of course. 
Q. All but + of a cent?—A. That in the ultimate analysis i is what the 
sumer pays. 
The CuatrMan: Now, gentlemen, I have no desire whatever to liratt 


haps we had better adjourn. 
Mr. BorHWELL: It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that eer one amoun 


refineries, that other questions may arise, which may make it necessary that 
Halverson or Mr. McCloskey be here. I do not know that we will 12 an 
further ahead by continuing this discussion this afternoon. 


The Cuatrman: I think it would be better to adjourn at the call of ¢ 
chair. After consultation with the sub-committee appointed to name witne: 
it can then be decided when the next meeting will be. ; ce 


Mr. BotHwe.u: As I understand it, we will have an cone am te call o 
Mr. Halverson again, if it becomes necessary. 


The CuatrMan: Yes, we are not limited in that regard at all. The com 


inquiry; but I must point out the session is getting along. 
Mr: BortHweELu: We all realize that. 


Committee adjourned at the call of the chair. 
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ARISON AVERAGE GASOLINE TANK WAGON PRICES THROUGHOUT 
ee EE CANADA VERSUS HAMILTON 


fe ‘ Based on Group Three 


= December 31, 1931 (Incl. freight surcharge) 
ae Hamilton 
Division ‘ Group Freight T.W. Average 
Three Differ. Price Plus EW 
Freight over Freight Price 
Hamilton Differ. 

Caf hea NA as aia a bauer a eueiaey 17-57 
f 7-50 1-39 18-96 18-97 
y - z 8-64 2-53 20-10 18-87 
ORIN Pt cs 0 2s o's. \ wich aces visa eeeiie baja tbs 10-55 4-44 22-01 20-00 
d Re siee 7 Mr Ae cele epi ihe teas hip ethane aie 10-03 3:92 21-49 20-00 
ST TSEL pa ay aS ai Aca 8-55 2-44 20-01 20-33 
inchoy eaten Meee wiles Ca iclare a etul ncaa iiee sacoress 11-25 5-14 22-71 22-91 
SM Pe, 12-30 6-19 23-76 23-50 
toon, 7-84 25-41 25-77 
Lonti 10-37 27-94 25-32 
8-54 26-11 22-12 
6-14 23-71 22-65 
ate Me ra 22-93 21-86 


= 


: ‘ORONTO, ont., March 15, 1932. 
ee 
es ect s 


SEPTEMBER Ist, 1930 


(Without considering Duty or dumping) 


ete Winnipeg Brandon Regina Calgary 
William vs. vs. vs. vs. 
vs. Minnea- Grand Minot Helena 
Duluth polis Forks 


, Group 3, 600 W.G. =7-20 1.G. 
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COMPARISON OF U.S. AND CANADIAN CITIES TANK WAGON PRICE — 
(Without considering Duty or dumping) 


Fort Winnipeg Brandon ‘ Regina 
— William vs. vs. vs. 
vs. Minnea- Grand Minot 
Duluth polis Forks 
Pasted I.W: Price: U.S:-City: 2:3) pa. 13-60 _ 13-30 15-30 15-00 
Gonverted:toilcG. cil i ance ae 16-32 15-96 18-36 18-00 
Ditterence in Hreight. 72.5 <-ca ee 4-00 5-00 3-20 4-08 
Hreisht Surcharge 0% v0.) noe ae 0-70 0-66 0-79 0-95 
Bales and Hxcise Lax 0%. ..2-) 6 we 0-27 0-27 0-27 0:27 
Mixehmnpe: 14s SVG ico ee aie men ken 0-69 0-69 0-69 0-69 
Porel oo) le iene Ke da 21-98 21-58 23-51 23-99 
Canadian T AW. Prices. in tere hin ee le 19-50 19-50 22-50 23-50 
Difference in favor of Can. Prices........ 2-48 2-08 0:81 0:49 


fniphiae ist, 1930 
(Without considering Duty or Dumping) 


Fort Winnipeg |_ Brandon Regina 
—— William vs. vs. vs. 
vs. Minnea- Grand Minot 
Duluth polis Forkes 
Posted I. Wz Price U.8. City. 2). a, is 13-90 13-90 16-20 15-90 


Konverted to [Gen Pago ne oe 
POUT an Preto te ks ee ee 
Rreight Surcharge.).2) si 7.6 ot ee 
Plats Wax Ue ee ere es) oc pve te 
exon are 97 vee oe a, ee ee 


A Ota sok eet eke BomeneNee, 


49/44 W.W., Group 3 
3-75 w.g. =4-50 I.G. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN CITIES TANK WAGON PRICES 
KEROSENE a 


(Without considering duty or dumping) ee 
September, 10 


Fort Winnipeg Brandon Regina 
— 4 William VS. vs. vs. 
vs. Minnea- Grand Minot 
Duluth polis Forks 
Posted. W. Prices U:S) City.) ae 9-90 9-90 
Converted (0 Gr fo 5 a es 11-88 11-88 
iDifierence in HWreieht, 20h <n  o 4-00 4-00 
Freight Surcharge. 2... 20... 5 0 ao oe a Ss (ea 
Bales & PMxcise ax. 0 ne ee 0-14 0-14 
Pixchange 7-690g 2 oe ei a eo 0-20 0-20 
Totals fe te ee oe te 16-22 16-22 
Canadian DW. Prices a05 anaes oe 17-00 13-50 
Difference in favour Canadian Prices.... 0-78 |. 2-72 
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2-19¢ W.G. equals 2-63c. 1.G. 
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< 
oh & CANADIAN CITIES TANK WAGON PRICES—KEROSENE 
(Without Considering Duty or Dumping) February, 1932 
y Fort ‘Winnipeg Brandon Regina Calgary 
— William vs. vs. vs. vs. 
: vs. Minnea- Grand Minot Helena 
i Duluth polis Forks 
| T.W. Price U.S. City............ 10-00 10-00 12-30 12-00 16-00 
PR een er en ee 12-00 12-00 14-76 14-40 19-20 
i Preece tye ot 4-00 4-00 3-20 4-08 3-12 
ee Surcharge 9% A ne vet 0:70 0-66 0-79 0-95 1:17 
Ss an id Excise: Misi ae Gees OT. Ge, 0-19 ie Q- 19 0-19 0-19 0-19 
i de some oN Tae 0-50 0-50 0-50 0-50 0-50 
Ace RCC ROOTES ee Ee 17-39 17-35 19-44 20-12 24-18 
bhi ocr! eS ARSON, 5, Aa 17-00 16-50 19-50 20-50 18-00 
erence in Tavour of Can. cea : 0-39 0-85 0-06 0-88 6-18 
1/44 W.W. Kerosene, Group 3, A 


. 2-8le W.G. =3-37e 1.G. 


a OMPARISON OF U. 8. AND CANADIAN CITIES RETAIL GASOLINE PRICES (EXCLUD- 


ING TAX) 
(Without considering Duty or Dumping) September Ist, 1930. 
Fort Winnipeg Brandon : 
— William vs. at A ee Ae TY, 
Vs. Minnea- ran cues 
Duluth polis Forks Monet Helou 
pee Retail Price vs City.. 17-50 17-20 19-20 18-90 22-50 
21-00 20-64 23-04 22-68 27-00 
Sig ant rape a Men Aan 4-00 4-00 3-20 4-08 3-12 
A a nee cas WOE eek Od ee ADOT ee, F OFD7 >| 7 eee 
BSR ce ei oe 25-07 24-71 26-31 26-83 30-19 
nadian Retail oe Copan 24-50 24-50 27-50 30-00 27-00 
_ Diff. in favor Candn. Prices... =... 0-57. |= /0-21 1-19 8-17 3-19 


_ U.S. Motor Group 3: 6-00 c. W.G. =7-20 1.G. 


COMPARISON OF U.S. AND CANADIAN CITIES RETAIL GASOLINE PRICES 
(EXCLUDING TAX) 


(Without considering Duty or Dumping) 
February 1932. 


ae ae ee eto ee |, Reena. |! (Coleary 
vs. Minnea- Grand VB: NB 
Duluth polis Forks Minot Helena 

Ish. Ai SR eS 13-6 13-3 15-3 15-0 18-00 
oo ! eS Le ae ea 16-32 15-96 18-36 18-00 21-60 
nee in Freight. sons Gee ciel ee ees 4-00 4-00 3-20 4-08 3-12 
UEC MATE ORO, Ar. Bo. 0-70 0-66 0-79 0:95 1-17 
PPmeinemlax no). ey. 23. os 0-27 0:27 0-27 0-27 0-27 
4-8 To... Sd ot ee a ee 0-69 0-69 0-69 0-69 0-69 
Or 21-98 21-58 23-31 23-99 26-85 
po 23-00 23-00 26-00 27-50 24-50 
6. LER a Sr 1-02 1-42 2-69 3-61 2:35 
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- #8 3 2 
«7, aa _ OeRam, Apri 9/32 
KLAHOMA REFINERY MARKET—SASKATCHEWAN 
R 57/65 Octane Motor GasoniNE 42/44 Warer Wuire Kerosene 
ly _ AVERAGE Prick AVERAGE PRICE 
(a) (b) (c) =a (a) (b) 
ees 5-00 50)” b-088 WG... ich nent nee 3-75 3-75 
Sissel acer ae 1-00 1-00 HOM NCA ease eins 0-75 0-75 
Cae 6-00 6-00} 6-10 4-50 4-50 
Pag ne ine 0-645 0-645 0-656 |Exchange 10?%......... 0-484 0-484 
; 6-645 6-645 6-756 4-984 4-984 
eA 2-50 SOUR aa Nee es oer 2-50 
‘ 6-645 9-145 9-256, 4-984 7-484 
Ren uh 0-199 0-274 5278; |Mixcise. Max oo as ete: 0-150 0-225 
; 6-844 | 99-419 9-534 5-134 7-709 
His iat tean See 0-411 OP sbowieoeO'aeisalest ax 69q.0 se0.. th 0-308 0-540 
es 7-255 9-984 10-106 5-442 8-249 
me, Fe. Goin 3 to Sas- Avge. Ft. Group 3 to Sas- 
] te’ LOVER Oe eg 11-87 11-87 11-87 katchewan.. is 11-87 11-87 
Ret ts 0-831 0-831 0-831 |Fret. Surcharge... Saat ae 0-831 0-831 
ay US ela 0-086 0-86 0-086 |Emergency Tariff....... 0-086 0-086 
slivered Cost in Sas- Delivered Cost in Sas- 
Ss ioe ae 20-042 22-771 22-893 Kkeajtchewank.0e at 18-229 21-036 
mm 
Delvd. Avge. Delvd Avge 
Cost in T/W Diff. — Cost in T/W Diff. 
Sask Price ask Price 
_|Duty Free Imported 
(20-04 24-44;| 40-40: )Kerosene,............ 18-23 21-44 3-21 
AESOP ere Ean ats cos Our Base T.C. Pce.. tayo O10 beers Se cege ed Pe oe 3 
TO SEY Aa EAs Gees Paes Mee Plus Avge. Fret...... sicher NPATSY fo Dina aaa easton) hak Sacre Se 
aid: ‘down, 26: 
19-17 24-44 Deol lr Cen erent areas 16-87 21-44 4-57 
Without duty or dumping. a—Without duty or dumpig. 
Vith duty but without dumping. b—With duty but without dumping. 


h duty and dumping. 


MONDAY, APRIL 18, 1932 


No. 12 


Reference.—Price of Gasoline 


: Report of Committee of Saskatchewan Legislature. 


OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
See 1932 


LEGISLATURE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


REPORT OF 
x ELECT SPECIAL COMMITTEE RE GASOLINE AND 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS INQUIRY 


Reena, Tuespay, Aprit 12, 1932 


Mr. Eades, from the Select Special Committee appointed to inquire into 
he cost and sale of gasoline and petroleum products in Saskatchewan, and 
ther questions ameident to the buying, selling, transportation and storage 


ractors and the ee prices thereof, and ‘correlated questions, presented the 
irst and final report of the said Committee, which is as follows:— 

~ Your Committee has had under consideration the matters referred to ib 
ae in connection therewith sixteen a of the Committee _were held, 


“intricate and involved than had peek ease nid the ieee 
duced at succeeding sittings of the Committee opened up further avenues 
hich would require investigation if a searching and full inquiry was to be 
l Limited as it has been in the time at its disposal and due to the fact 
hat several important and necessary witnesses were not available by reason 
eir attendance before the Federal Committee on Banking and Commerce 
vhich is investigating similar matters at Ottawa, the Committee has not had 
he opportunity of completing its inquiries as it had contemplated. It is also 
yf the opinion that, to make a full and complete investigation of the many 
hases. relating to ‘the production, processing and distribution of petroleum 
roducts, the services of skilled, technical experts would be required. Never- 
theless, your Committee is of the opinion that the inquiry conducted by it 
been of material value, and that the information adduced will be of benefit 
e purchasers of petroleum products. 

Your Committee wishes to record its appreciation of the information 
pplied by the various witnesses, the co-operation extended by all those 
terested in the matters under review, and the generous space allotted in the 
us newspapers to the evidence given before the Committee. 

The question of Weight Charts was given serious consideration and much 
idence in regard to their use was heard. While some of the charts formerly 
use might, under certain conditions, be unfair to purchasers of gasoline, it 
appear that all the larger companies are now using Weight Charts show- 
he weights for the various gravity tests, and your Committee consider this 
ial improvement. To make this improvement fully effective, your 
mittee is of the opinion that all dealers in gasoline and kerosene should be 
ed to specify on all invoices and shipping bills, the specific gravity or 
of the product covered by such invoice or shipping bill. Further, your 
2 is of the opinion that vendors of any volatile petroleum product 
required to display at their places of business proper weight charts 
ation as to the gravity or grade of the products offered for sale. 


fac 
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Your Committee further recommends that the Federal ‘Departm 
Trade and Commerce, or other appropriate and competent department, shor 
make a practice of taking samples, at frequent intervals, of the vario 
petroleum products as offered for retail sale, to ensure that the products 
offered are actually of the grade or standard which they are represented t 
be. : 

Much evidence was heard relative to the loss from evaporation, but th 
evidence was so conflicting that your Committee finds it impossible to rea 
a definite conclusion. It is apparent that the loss from this cause is consid 

ably greater since the introduction to the market of lighter gasoline produce 
from the Turner Valley field or by blending processes. Not only does th 
agent have a greater loss from this particular type of gasoline, but the u 
also. is subject to greater loss. That loss from evaporation does occur, 
admitted, generally, “and some provision* now is being made for it. To ens 
that this loss is not laid on the agent or passed on to the purchaser, your Com- 
mittee would wish the matter further investigated, and to this end recommends | 
that arrangements be made for careful tests of the actual loss from this cause, — 
under ordinary working conditions, and preferably af some country point, such — 
tests to be made with the co-operation of representatives of the oil companies, 
the dealers and the Government. Your Committee further recommends tha 
the National Research Council be asked to make a study of this matter, to th 
end that uniform allowance may be made for evaporation as established b 
tests of the various grades normally marketed. 

Evidence given to the Committee showed that the freight on pation 
products is ch arged on a basis of eight pounds to the gallon. This arrange 
ment appears to have been in effect for many years, and may have been equit 
able when first placed in effect, when gasoline was not an important article of 
commerce. Your Committee, however, is of the opinion that it is not a fai 
arrangement under present conditions, and recommends that the Governmen 
take the question up with the Board of Railway Commissioners with a vie 
to having the freight schedules on petroleum products placed on an equitabl 
basis. 

Your Committee recommends that. the National Research Council b 
asked to investigate the practicability of the use of meters in the distribution 
of gasoline and kerosene, the evidence heard not being sufficiently conclusive 
to establish that meters: have been perfected to a point that would warrant 
their compulsory. use. 2 

With regard to lubricating oils, your Committee did not have the time to 
give the question the consideration it deserves. It would appear, however, that oy 
considerable progress has been made toward the standardization of these pro 
duets, but there is an impression in the minds of the public that many of th 
are being sold at excessive prices. Your Committee, therefore, recommends t 
the Federal Committee on Banking and Commerce be asked to full investigat 
the whole question of manufacturing costs and selling prices of lubricants. — 

It is evident that there is a very general demand of standardized forms 

cheaper tractor fuels, and your Committee is of the opinion that every effort. 
should be made by all those interested in the manufacture and sale of petroleun 
products with a view to providing such fuels, and, further, that the wholesaler 
should provide for the distribution of these products i in all districts where os i 
is a demand for the same. 


and distribution of at oleum products is now a pismo of sufficient size an 
importance to warrant the Federal Government giving serious consideration 
the advisability of placing it under some form of supervision and control, and 
to this end, recommends that consideration be given to the practicability 0 
placing such control and supervision under the Canada Grain Commissi 
enlarging the authority of that Commission as may be found necessary. 
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f refining to determine whether or not the advantages of free importa- 
nd lower freight rates on, crude oils is more than sufficient to cover 
ee costs of refining, if any, in aan as compared with ue United 


‘ “While there is evidence of very keen compe etition in the aie of local 
distribution and retail sale of gasoline, there does not appear to be, in 
askatchewan, any real competition in its manufacture or sale in the larger 
quantities. Practically all gasoline retailed in Saskatchewan, and sold by com- 
ies other than the Imperial Oil Company, irrespective of who sells it, is 


hatever. Officials of that Company stated that the price was fixed on the basis 
f crude oil purchased in the group 3 field, and further contended that, although 
his crude was imported on the basis of low er freight rates than on the refined 
roduct and without any duty chargeable thereon, whereas duty is charged on 
he refined product, they were not taking advantage of such duty or freight 
ates in fixing prices on the product refined by them in Canada. The Com- 
ittee is inclined to question these statements although figures were produced 
o show the prices on both sides of the international border, and it would appear 
hat the Company may be taking advantage of the situation by allowing excess 
profits in the refining end of the business. 

Purchasers of petroleum products in Saskatchewan do not appear to benefit 
n prices which they pay, as result of the operation in Regina of a large 
efinery, or from the nearness of the Alberta and Montana al fields, and the 
refineries established in or near those fields. 


The Committee is further of the opinion that the price of the refined pro- 
uct is fixed by the Imperial Oil Company for the whole of Saskatchewan, without 
any visible competition whatever, and the evidence of independent concerns to 
he effect that they dare not raise prices or cut prices for fear of going out of 
business should be further investigated. 
Evidence was adduced before the Committee to the effect that the Maple 
seaf Oil and Refining Company, Ltd., of Coutts, Alberta, was recently pur- 
hased, or a controlling interest acquired, by the Imperial Oil Company, Ltd. 
: efore that purchase, the said Maple Leaf Company sold cheaper tractor fuel 
xtensively to the farmers of Western Saskatchewan and Southern Alberta, but, 
ollowing the purchase, the price of such product was raised six cents per gallon. 
his is a matter that should be further carefully investigated with-particular 
attention to the question whether or not there is a real monopoly in this business. 
Prices in Saskatchewan are based on the so-called group 3 crude oil prices, 
but, as importation of the finished product from the group 3 field has been 
argely diminished since the increase in the duty and the fixing of value for duty 
ourposes, the Committee is of the opinion that this matter together with those 
estions referred to in the preceding paragraphs should all be fully investigated 
the Federal Committee on Banking and Commerce. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that prices of petroleum products in 
saskatchewan should be based on the actual cost of those products at their place 
manufacture in Canada. 

Linked up with the question of base prices is the matter of the Zoning 
stem. Like the prices, the zones in Saskatchewan are based on the supposition 
products will be supplied from the group 3 field, and the price in each zone 
base price plus the freight from group 3. As has been already pointed out, 
ion of refined gasoline has practically ceased, and if the Committee's 
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established is eaten out, the zones into which the province is vided 
have to be re- arranged accordingly. : 

Your Committee is further of the opinion that an increase in the num 
zones with a reduction in the spread between each zone might be more equit 
but has not sufficiently studied the matter to report definitely. 

With regard to the purchase of their supplies from one refinery by all th 
wholesale distributors, some reference was made to a “guaranteed spread” agre 
ment between the Refining Company and some of the larger distributors. Y 
Committee recommends that the Federal Committee on Banking and Comm 
be requested to investigate this matter fully to ascertain whether or not t. 
exists any such agreement and if so, whether or not it works any unfairness: = 
the smaller dealers. 

The whole question of the quality, grades, sale, distribution and price 
petroleum products is of very great interest to a large proportion of our pop 
tion, sufficiently great to warrant a most complete investigation. Your Co 
mittee has not had an opportunity to cover the ground as it would have liked. 
It believes that the Federal Committee on Banking and Commerce, whic 
already is conducting an enquiry into such matters, is in a much better positi : 
to go fully into the whole question. Your Committee, therefore, recommends 
that the said Federal Committee be furnished with a summarized copy of the 
evidence obtained by this Committee together with a copy of this Report and 
that it be asked to continue its investigations to the fullest limits which may re 
found possible. In the event that the said Committee finds it impossible to 
complete its present enquiries, your Committee recommends that the Federal 
Government be requested to make provision for such further investiaaee as 
will provide a complete enquiry into the whole matter. 


On motion of Mr. Eades, seconded by Mr. Agar, 

Ordered, That the Report of the Select Special Committee ‘appeuaed 
enquire into the cost and sale of gasoline and petroleum products in Saskatche 
wan, and all other questions incident to the buying, selling, transportation and 
storage thereof; the importation of naphtha and distillate and the use 
kerosene in tractors and the relative prices thereof, and correlated questions 
now concurred in. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19, 1932 


No. 13 


Reference.—Price of Gasoline 


WITNESS: 


Beach, President, Beach Motors Ltd., Ottawa; C. Coplan, Owner, 
Superservice Gas & Oil Co’y., Ottawa. 


Appendix,—Documents filed by Witnesses. 


OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1932 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


ae Turspay, April 19, 1932. 
e meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Matthews presiding. 


ers” present; Messrs, Arthurs, Bothwell, Donnelly, Fafard, Irvine, 
McPhee, Pettit, Smoke, Spencer, Stanley. 


i A. Beach, President of Beach Motors Limited, Ottawa, was called, 
d examined. 


8. Coplan, owner of Super Service Gas & Oil Company, of the City of 
a, was called, sworn and examined. 


Witness retired. 
r committee then adjourned till Thursday, April 21st, at 10.30 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


P 


i ee 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF COMMONS, 
Turspay, April 19, 1932. 


‘he Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 10.30 
k, Mr. Matthews presiding. 

e CuHarRMAN: The witness this morning is Mr. O. A. Beach, of Beach 
Company. 


ess?—A. In Ottawa, twenty years. 

 Q. Always in the motor business?—A. Yes. 

_ @Q. You are distributors of gasoline here, or buyers for retail?—A. Tank 
yuyers. 


Mr. BorHwe.u: Distributors, as well. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. How long have you been buying gasoline in tank car lots?—A. Since 
, close to ten years. 

. You buy from Canadian companies?—A. At the present time, yes. 

Q. You have bought from American companies?—A. Yes. 

. Are there any questions any members of the committee wish to ask Mr. 


- By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. At the present time, you say you are buying from Canadian companies? 
Yes. 
Q. You handle quite a quantity of gasoline in a year?—A. Between 800,000 
d 1,000,000 gallons. ; 

-Q. Since when have you been buying exclusively from Canadian companies? 
A. Oh, about a year—I would say a year, or a little over a year. 
Q. Prior to that you bought wherever you could?—A. Wherever we could 
he best value. 
Q. Do you handle different grades of gasoline, or have you been handling 
ally the same grade always?—A. We have been handling up until this 
onth, we have been handling one grade only. 
So that whether you bought from Canadian companies or American com- 
the grade of gasoline you were handling was always practically the same 
A. Yes, I would say so. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. By test?—A. By test. 
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By Mr. ‘Stanley: 


Q. What test?—A. Distillation test, gravity test, and octane test. 
Q. Who tests it?—-A. The fuel branch has done most of our testing 


Q. The gravity test?—-A. We do ourselves. 
Q. Your own fuel branch?—A. The Dominion. : 
Q. The government fuel branch?—A. The government fuel branch, yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Was there any particular reason for your changing to buying and dealin 
exclusively with Canadian companies?—A. Well, I don’t know that I can 
that we have definitely changed; we have bought from Canadian compan 
more or less for the last ten years, but we have been able at times to br 
other gasoline at a price better, and what we consider better value than o 
to-us by the Canadian companies at times. aes 

Q. Were Canadian companies able to compete in past years with Americs 
prices?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any records to show that Canadian companies competed wi 
American companies?—A. I have a contract made with the Imperial Oil Co 
pany in 1927, agreeing to meet either the Pennsylvania price, plus freight, or 
mid-continent price, plus freight, on a 62 to 64 gravity gasoline. 

Q. Have you that contract here?—A. I have. ‘ 

Q. This is a contract dated Ist of May, 1927, between the Imperial 
Limited, Toronto, and Beach Motors Limited, Ottawa. 


The CHAIRMAN: Where? 
Mr. DoNNELLY: Ottawa. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. An agreement to deliver 32 cars?—A. A minimum of 32 ears. 
Q. A minimum of 32 cars, nor more than a maximum of 63 cars, to 
delivered in monthly quantities ‘at the prices and in accordance with the cor 
tions herein contained—62 to 64 gasoline. 
Q. Is that about the same as this Three Star Imperial gasoline?—A. I th 
so, except it had no ethyl in it, which I believe Three Star gasoline has. 
would be a little higher gravity gasoline than the Three Star. 
Q. Would there be any difference in price, particularly in this eae an 
the Three Star—A. Well, it is pretty hard to say. 
Q. Were they handling Three Star at that time?—A. They were n 
handling Three Star at that time; and at that time ocane or treated gasoline was 
not required. It was a better grade than their Premier grade. Premier gr 
at that time was 58 to 60, which was a low price gasoline. The other wa 
premium price gasoline. 
Q. This would be fairly comparable to their T hree Star gasoline of to-day 
—A. I would think so; I would think in some respects better, and perhaps n 
quite so high. : 
Q. Clause two of this agreement reads as follows:— 
The price shall be the equivalent of the laid-down cost at destins 
on 64/66 gasoline, 375 E.P., figuring as the base the lowest price as quote 
in Platts Oilgram, under. western Pennsylvania Refinery, Oklahot 
Refinery, or North Texas Refinery market. 
In the event of the lowest quotation in Platts Oilgram bei 
eighths fractions, the quarter of a cent below to be taken. Freight t 
conerdeaed from Bradford, Pa., Tulsa, Okla., Wichita Falls, NTS 
case may be. 
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Bait 


ve 


Ties made in tank car lots to the plant—that is your plant, 


cs By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. That means you were to get a quarter of a cent below the price?—A. 
ot on this contract. 


evious to this, which I thought was contained in this when I got it, it was 
ree quarters of a cent less than those prices on the contract I had the year 
ous. 

. This provides, the price shall be equivalent of the laid-down cost at 
ation on 64/66 gasoline, 375 E.P—A. Yes. 

. Would that be a better grade of gasoline than you were getting, 62/64?— 
wo points gravity higher, but the endpoint was no higher. 

_ Q. Would that indicate a slightly better grade or not? I am not experienced 
ith this?—A. I would say it would indicate a better grade, 64/66. Endpoint 
iat we generally figure on. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

. As a matter of fact now, in our handbooks the higher the specific gravity, 
igher the price in the United States—A. Well— 

ie As a rule—A. The American price is never quoted—Platts never quoted 
2/64. 

By Mr. Bothwell: 

. I see you refer to National Petroleum News. Is that the publication that 
ken as an authority by all dealers?—A. Yes. It is the same publication 
puts out this Platts Oilgram. 

Q. You have imported gasoline from the United States; you have had gaso- 
elivered to you from the United States?—A. Yes. 

. Do you remember the freight rate on gasoline from the mid continent 
or from Bradford?—-A. Seventy-four cents from the mid continent field, 
38 cents from Bradford. 

~Q. Per 100 pounds?—A. Per 100 pounds. 


ees By the Chairman: 
Q. How much from Bradford?—A. Thirty-eight cents, equal to three cents 
gallon. 
fe By Mr, Donnelly: 
-Q. As a matter of fact, referring to the quality of gasoline, I have here the 
toleum News Price Handbook for 1931. I see 60/62 gasoline at Chicago, 
raged for the month of January, 1931, 4-56 cents a gallon, and 64/66, end- 
joint 375 was quoted at 5-09; so the higher the gravity, apparently the higher 
price. When you refer to 64/66 apparently it is a better gasoline than 62/64, 
ise it commands a higher price in those handbooks, anyway. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

The other day we had evidence from Mr. Halverson, possibly this was 
ar as western Canada is concerned, that they are selling gasoline in Sas- 
chewan at a price cheaper than it could be imported from the United States, 
duty, and dump duty. Would that statement apply to you here in 
—A. No, it would not. Our laid-down price here in Ottawa would be 
0 or 2.40 to-day less if it was not for the duty, less than what we are 
r it, if it was not for the duty and the dumping. 


By Mr. Donnelly: ee i 
Q. If it was not for the duty and the dumping?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. What are you paying for tank car lots here now?—A. Fifteen cen 
gallon. 

By Mr. Pettit: 

Q. Just interjecting there, what is the reason for the answer to the pr 

question, do you know? 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q.-That you are able to get it laid down cheaper here?—-A. Ask me aga 
please. 
By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. Your answer to the previous question of Mr. Donnelly.—A. Wha 

the reason that we can bring it in cheaper than it was being— os 

Mr. Prrrir (to reporter): Just read that question and answer, please 

REPORTER (reading) : : 

Q. The other day we had evidence from Mr. Halverson, possibly 4 

this was so far as western Canada is concerned, that they are selling” 

gasoline in Saskatchewan at a price cheaper than it could be imported 

from the United States, free of duty, and dump duty. Would that 

statement apply to you here in Ottawa?—A. No, it would not. O 

laid-down price here in Ottawa would be about 2.50 or 2.40 to-day 

less if it was not for the duty, less than what we are paying for it, if it 

was not for the duty and the dumping. ae 

Wirness: The only reason I can answer on that is because of the du 
and the dump. = 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. I do not think you understood the question. The statement was mai 
before the Committee by a representative of the Imperial Oil Company that 
his company was selling gasoline in Saskatchewan at a price lower than it 
could be imported in similar quantities from the United States, providing there 
was no duty, and no dumping clauses. The question asked by Mr. Pettit | 
believe is, can you give a reason why that condition does not obtain in Ottaw 
Mr. Boruwe u: No, that is not the question at all. 
Mr. ArtHurs: That is Mr. Pettit’s question. : 
Mr. BorHwe uu: I do not think that is Mr. Pettit’s question at all. T 
witness answered my question in which there was a preface. I prefaced 1 
question with the remark that that only applied to Saskatchewan. I ask 
if that condition prevails in Ottawa, and the witness said no. He went on t 
explain that he could buy gas 24 to 2.40 cents cheaper if it were not for ~ 
duty and the dumping duty, onl then Mr. Pettit’s question was where can 
buy it at that. 
Mr. Pertir: That was my dir a question. The answer was, in my op 
simply because of the duty. 


Witness: Duty, yes. 


By Mr. Arthurs: : ae 

Q. That would apply in every case, would it not? Change the qu 

to mine. Why, in your opinion, could both these things be possible, th 
Imperial Oil would sell at a price lower than the import price in Saskate 
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\ also, and + could not be done here. T hey said it could not be 


—A. I don’t know. That is the question. I have not got any way 
wing. I suppose it is a competitive point, maybe. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

I think it is only fair to draw your attention to the plate that was filed 

witness, Halverson. If you study that plate you will find where he got 

; price in Saskatchewan. He took the existing price prior to the change 

by the budget in the sale of gasoline in Saskatchewan, but in importing 

ne from the United States, he adds the 6 per cent sales tax, and the 3 
er cent excise tax, and so on, which would only come into effect a day or two 

before he gave evidence. 

Mr. Stanuey: He took the former listed price. 

Mr. BorHwetu: The former listed price which had been in existence, and 

hich was in existence before the budget; so for a few days in Saskatchewan 

statement might be correct. 


De by Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. Did you say that in your opinion you could lay gasoline down here 
om the United States 2:4 or 2:5 cents cheaper than you are now paying for it, 
you did not have to pay duty and dumping?—A. I would like to amend that 
say 2:7. I. said 2-4 from memory. It is 2:7 cents less. 


By Mr. Stanley: 

: Ge How do you figure that up?—A. Well, my quotation here. 

Q. Start right in where you buy it?—A. Yes. My quotation to-day laid 
m in Ottawa, with all duty, taxes and exchange and freight paid, is 17-48. 
-Q. You said 5—A. I am talking about import gasoline, 17-43, and our 
of duty, dump and exchange would amount to 5:12, which would bring 
in, 4231. 


ye 


By Mr. -Pettit: 
Q. What proportion of that is exchange? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Exchange on the duty?—A. Exchange on the duty and on the gasoline. 
s Canadian funds that I am talking about. 


fi by Mr. Smoke: 
Q. There is no exchange on duty. 


Mr. Donnetuy: Yes. If you buy gasoline for five cents down there, and 
have to pay 7:72 at Bradford, you have to pay exchange on the 2-72. 


By Mr. Stanley: 
). Where is it brought from?—A. That would be from the Bradford 


What is the listed price there at which you can buy it; what is the 
ee on your invoice?—A. I have no invoice. The price of the—d5g. 

Listed at— —A. At the point of shipment, in wine gallons. 
Q. In wine gallons?—A. In wine gallons. 
Q. That quotation is by telegram?—A. Yes. 


PE TN Saag ne 
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Where is the telegram from?—A, The peeeres is fro: 
From whom?—A. James B. Bery. 
Is he an official of some oil company?—A. No, a broker. — 


LOO 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. You buy what you have bought from him?—A. Vas 


By the Chairman: 
Q. From where?—A. From Oil City. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. That is Pennsylvania?—A. That is Pennsylvania, yes. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. Can you follow that car along then, in its journey, give us he freight f 
and so forth?—A. No; I have not the break-down. They have quoted me 
the price there, and they have quoted me the delivered price in Canada 
Canadian funds, imperial gallons. 


Mr. BorHwe..: It might be well to have that telegram filed. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is there anything private in the telegram?—A. Not a thing. oe 
Q. Well, we shall have the telegram filed, if you do not mind. What aid 
you say the price was?—A. It is 5:12. 
Q. It was 5-12?—A. Yes. These figures are very rough. I figured that 
up roughly. 2 
Q. That is something like 24 cents duty?—A. Yes. 
Q. It is 24 cents dumping duty?—A. It is 2-21, I figured. 
Q. It is 2:6 to be exact. To be exact I think it is 2-6, according to o 
last schedule. Our last schedule list in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a 
exchange 7-72—A. It is 7-72 against 8-764 makes a difference of 1-044, a 
4 which would make it 2-21. 
Q. Well, that is all right. You would have to add that and 24 Sets Yes. 
Q. You have to pay this?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. What gasoline is that?—A. ‘That gasoline is— 

Q. How is it termed?—A. It is United States navy, say 64/66. 

Q. What is the brand?—A. No brand; that is all the description of 
390 endpoint. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. As a matter of fact, I may say it is a better brand of gasoline than w! 
Mr. Halverston was giving evidence on, in regard to Saskatchewan. I asked 
him during the evidence, and he said he was speaking about 60 gravity gasoline. 
Apparently this is a better grade of gasoline than what he was speaking abo 
at the time. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Is it a better grade of gasoline than what is set out in the contract 
A. Than is set out in this contract? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, I would say so. 

Q. Because I see it is only 375 endpoint?—A. Well, engpan of ‘this, 
lower than this. 
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a Mr. Bothwell: 


. The prices they quote you are the posted prices, according to the National 
leum News?—A. Yes, mae y. In fact, a little higher, I think in this 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


-Q. We had evidence here showing that the price in tank car lots does not 
the price that the consumer has to pay here in Canada. If you were able 
o buy in tank car lots would you be selling chaper?—A. Yes, we would, and 
ld sell 24 cents Aeon as 


—Q. We had evidence here showing that the tank car prices did not affect the 
vice station prices at all?—A. It does not, unless they are tank car buyers; 
, does when they are tank car buyers. 

yap What proportion would you say of the dealers in the city of Ottawa are 
ouying in tank car lots?—A. In tank units, or in quantities? 

2 Q. In quantities?—A. I don’t know. I cannot do any more than give a 
uess; I don’t know. 


[By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. Are you giving a quotation of negotiations or are you giving an actual 
ransaction quotation. Is this just an offer to do something, or an actual trans- 
iction, which has been executed?—A. I have not purchased any outside gasoline 
or some time. 

_Q. This is an offer from this man?—A. Yes, a quotation. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


_ Q. The reason why you cannot bring gasoline in from the United States 
/ on account of the duty and dump?—A. Yes. 


see By the Chairman: 
Q. Something was said about the freight?—A. Yes. 


Mr. DonneELLy: Yes, I was trying to find it, but I could not run across it. 
hink the McColl-Frontenac mentioned it. I think the whole question was 
into by one of the men from the McColl-Frontenac. 


= By Mr. Pettit: 

-Q< The gasoline you buy from the United States comes in by way of Buffalo, 
milton and Toronto?—A. Well, not necessarily, no. It could. 

-Q. Which way does it-come?—A. It might come in by the New York Central 
at Cornwall, or it might come by the other direction. We have got it both ways. 
=a) I understood a witness of one of the former companies in answer to my 
stion said that it came in by way of Hamilton, Toronto, down to Ottawa? 
.. We have had it come both ways. We have not had any come within the 
few years in that direction. 

Q. How would it come in now?—A. I don’t know. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


_Q. There is another phase of the situation that has occurred to me. When 
y in tank car lots, how is your quantity of gasoline figured? You have to 


have some measurement as to teripon ane and so one “Well that s 
Each tank car, of course, has its certain capacity to the bottom of. the dom 
its measured capacity. After the temperatue is taken into account, it is al 
or below, and they add or deduct to arrive at the quantity, taking it 
temperature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Q. Suppose you ‘get a carload of gas in the winter time?—A. Yes. : 
Q. And was loaded at a temperature, say of 32 degrees—I do not know how 
many gallons a tank car holds—but suppose you had a thousand gallons 
car, which was measured for a thousand gallons?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that was at a temperature of 32, how much gasoline would you h 
to pay for?—A. We would have to pay for the difference to bring it up, 1 
expansion, to a temperature of 60 degrees, which amounts to quite a bit in 
car load, at times. 
©. How do you get your money back for the difference?—A. We lose th 
We lose that if we sell it at a temperature higher than what we purchase it : 
If we sell at a temperature above what we purchased it, we lose that difference, 
or if we sell at a temperature of 60, we should come out even. Of course, 
never can get it at 60 so it is a loss. It is not so great in the summer, but even 
in the summer it is loss. - 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. In your invoices does that amount to a considerable amount in the year 
of additional gasoline you pay for?—A. Yes, quite a considerable amount, Pes 
haps a quarter of 1 per cent. 

(Q). ae you any invoices showing that?—A. No, I have not. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Where does your gasoline come from that you buy—from the Imperi 
A. We have not been buying any from them. 

Q. Or from the British American?—A. From Montreal. 

Q. Any from Toronto?—A. No. 

Q. I see that the price they say, between Montreal and Ottawa, as they 
claim, is one cent difference in the price between the two cities, that Ottawa is 
one cent higher. As I see here, the price that is given to us by the Imperial Oil, 
for the present price in tank car lots in Montreal is 13-50; you claim that they 
are charging you here 15, now?—A. Yes. 

©: So that apparently there is a cent and a half difference in some way that 
is unaccounted for?—-A. To two years ago the price was a cent more. 

The Cuatrman: Is that in tank car lots? 

Mr. Donne.iy: Yes, tank car lots. 

The CuairMan: The price quoted by a former witness was one cent ‘differ: 
ence between the tank and wagon price. I happen to have my eye on the ae 
ence given by a former witness. = 

The Witness: The tank and wagon price on the lower quality soca 1s 
175 cents. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. And what is it on the ordinary quality?—A. 185 ae 


The CuarrMan: Eighteen and one half cents is the price quoted Bie witt 1 
from the McColl-Frontenac. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I see, referring again to the freight, on page 226 of the evidence, e 
witness giving evidence—I do not know which witness it was—says that 
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“is 
ty your freight pif there it is 3 ok That j is as near as I can 
3 cents a gallon. 


ea By the Chairman: 
Q. In what quantity?—A. Tank cars. 
of 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. What was your last actual tank car transaction with the firm you men- 
ned?—A. I think it would be about 1929. 

— Q. Or with any other firm importing it from the States?—A. Oh, it would 
be perhaps about 1930, about a year and a half ago, I would think. 

_ The Cuairman: Dr. Donnelly, the price you quoted was 3 cents, where was 
that from? 

Mr. DonneELiy: No, this witness just gave evidence saying that the freight 
ras 3 cents. I said the witness who had been here said that the freignt was 2-9 
from Bradford, Pennsylvania to Ottawa. 


The CuHairMAN: That is right. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. What is the date of the telegram you have had?—A. Last night. 

Q. And you have had considerable correspondence previous to this tele- 
am?—A. No, not for some time. 

Q. Have you had any other quotations recently from the same firm?—A. 
0, I have not. I wired them asking for quotations. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. When did your price go up to 15 cents a gallon here?—A. Last August 
or September. 

- Q. And what price had you been paying prior to that?—-A. 12-60. 

Q. Was there any reason given to you for the increase in price?—A. No. 

_ Q. We have prices here quoted for Montreal, in October 15 cents, November 
15 cents, December 15 cents, present price 13- 50 cents. So, apparently, they 
have dropped away 14 cents in Montreal but have not given you people in 
‘Ottawa the cent and a half?—A. No. 

Q. But there has been no decrease lately, since last September, in the prices 
n tank car lots here?—A. No. 


ee. by Mr. Bothwell: 
_ Q. Have you purchased recently?—A. Oh, yes, every week. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose you know the evidence given by a former witness, that the 
ost of freight is less from the Pennsylvania producer than it is from Toronto? 
A. I have seen it published that way in the paper, yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

F AQ: But, according to your definite evidence now, it is not any less but it 
ust the same?—A. I do not know what the freight i is from Toronto. 

Q. His evidence is that it is 3 cents from Toronto, and your rate is 3 

ts?—A. I think the rate is 38 cents, and 8 pounds to the gallon; that would 
ring it 2-9 or 2-95 or 3 cents, according to the number of gallons in a tank 

car; and the freight we have to pay comes to very nearly 3 cents. 

Mr. BotrHWELL: That is all I want. You have no objection to filing that 

act. ‘ 


The Witae Not a ne if you want it. 
Mr. BorHweE.u: Some of the other members would like to ve 
The Witness: All right. gee aaa 2 


S. Copian, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: oe 

Q. Mr. Coplan, you were asked to come here and give evidence to- 
under oath?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Super Service Gas and Oil Company. — 

Q. In Ottawa?—A. Yes, in Ottawa and Hull. 

Q. Is that an individual business of your own?—A. It is practesien 
own, yes. There is no partner in it. 

Q. How long have you been in this business?—A. Four and a half ye: 

Q. Before that were you connected with the oil or gasoline business? 
Oh, I was a theatre owner,—I used to own the Princess theatre... =. 

Q. You were in the theatre business?—A. I was. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. You purchase gasoline in tank car lots?—A. Yes. : 
Q. About how much do you use a month or a year?—A. I use approxi- 
mately 100 cars a year, more or less 


By Mr. Stanley: é 
Q. What is the capacity of a car?—A. It is between 6,000 and 8,500 gal- 
lons. The larger cars are between 8,400 and 8,500 gallons. = 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Are you buying from Canadian companies or from American com-— 
panies?—A. I was buying, up until August last, from American companies and 
sometimes from the Imperial. 

Q. And since August last?—-A. Since August last, since the governmen 
protection, so to speak, you know, with the 24 tariff and the 2 cents dump 
came into effect, I was forced to buy from local firms. 

Q. Since last August you have been buying from whom?—A. From loc 
firms, from the Imperial, the McColl-Frontenae and the British American = 

Q. What price are you paying now for gasoline in tank car lots?—A 
Fifteen cents. ee. 

Q. For what length of time have you been paying that price—when was s the 
last change?—A. The last day of August last year. 

Q. How much were you paying prior to that?—A. 12-60. 


By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. That is from these same companies?—A. Yes, prior to this I boug 
from the McColl-Frontenac several cars, I think 15 cars, at 12-60; and 
they raised it 1 cent—no, they raised it -90, so that it went up to 13- 505: 
another week they raised it to 15 cents. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

In connection with these cars of gasoline, you Hey, on a temper 

basis of 60 degrees?-—A. Approximately, yes. 
Q. And when you get your shipment of gasoline, say, a car of 8,4 
8,500 gallons, do you have to pay any additional amount?—A. Whether 1 a 
to pay or I have not got to pay, I do pay. Eey force me to Peay : 
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% ry ~~ . 
ve us any of your records on different cars, as to what 
have paid?—A. Yes, sir. There are the last two cars I received 
ish American, I am paying on one car, dated March 11, 240 gallons 


i . 
at That is just by reason of temperature?—A. Yes. On March 17, for 
ne car, I am paying for 201 additional. 


By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. Explain why. Explain the reasens in more detail—A. There is one 
240 gallons, the temperature was 19. The car that is 201 gallons has the 
emperature of 26—this is the way it is made up. I have got my own way of 
sasuring. We are measuring cars when we are unloading them, with a stick. 
fou put in the stick and the stick shows you how many gallons there are. I 
ve records to show that we never gain a gallon; of this additional, added 
llonage for which we pay, we never gain a gallon; whatever we pay, we are 
He it. .- 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

~Q. You have to sell by the measured galion?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
 Q. This shows 8,394 gallons in that car, dome 4 inch 5 gallons, 8,399 gallons. 
en temperature 26, and they add 201, bringing it to 8,600 gallons?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. An invoice from what company?—A. The British American, dated 
March 17th last. 
- Q@ Are we to understand that while they add that 201 gallons, the gallons 
» really not there once you come to measure out the car?—A. Not at all. 
_Q. How do you know they are not there?—A. After we unload the car we 
asure it with the stick. 
Q. The stick does not take account of the temperature?—A. No; but the 
ual gallonage which we get, and by which we are selling it. 

Q. You may be selling it at a temperature of 19 for all you know, and 
u certainly are losing if you are doing that?—A. We have to. 

 Q. But, if I understand, you have to purchase this at what standard 
mperature?—A. This is their regulations, that they add so many gallons, 
-ording to the temperature. 
- Q. What temperature?—A. It all depends—I suppose it is about 60. 
Q. Don’t you know?—A. No, not exactly, I am not a chemist. 


_ Mr. Boruwetu: He just has his invoice from the company. 


By Mr. Stanley: 
_ Q. I know, but when he buys that he knows he is buying it to be measured 
60 degrees temperature?—A. We are not supposed to know that, and I can 
1 you more than that, the Quebec and Ontario governments, for which we 
collecting the tax on the gasoline which goes through our pumps, it is an 
lished fact that the governments are demanding from us for these gallon- 
as well. The way they are making up their statement at the end of the 
th, we receive the following cars from the different companies, and the total 
- and then what we sell, and what we have got to have as a balance. Now, 
are short, the government is demanding this tax from us. 

I had an occasion not long ago when the Quebec government demanded 
00. I said, For what reason? They said, Because you received so much. I 
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said, Did I sell so hueh?: T did not sell ee galloi ve 
there. It would be a different case if I would buy it at this temperature 
sell it at the summer temperature after it gets warmed up; but I have t 
at the then temperature. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Have you any record of your actual loss on the different cars 
through?—A. At the moment, I have. 


By Mr. Stanley: Som 
Q. I think you ought to file erable. Iean. This is a little book in which — 

I take a record of every car which comes in; it is numbered, measured and shown, 
and the way it is distributed. And at the end of the month it shows here the 
total gallonage I have used from the big tank. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. Give us the months for this year?—A. I have a book like this for eve 

six months, and this one begins in January. For January month, the big ta 
lost 519 gallons. 
Fs That is you paid for 519 gallons more than you got in selling Base: 
Absolutely. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you paid taxes to the Ontario government for that?—A. I cannot 
pay tax because I did not sell it. 


By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. I thought you said a moment ago that the government did ask you to 
pay on what you received?—A. They did ask every time, and I have disputes 
with them; I am not paying it. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Do they ask you to pay on gallonage which you did not receive?-—A. | ;. 
Which I did not sell. When I am submitting my statement, I state how many 
gallons we sell every day, and they take that as correct; yet they claim this, © 
and I say, did I get it? 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. They are collecting on the gallonage which you have received, which it 4 
would come to if it were heated up,—that is what they collect on?—A. In * 
January, my storage tank loss, 519 gallons; in February, 260 gallons; in = 
475 gallons. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 3 
Q. What is the capacity of that tank?—A. Fifteen thousand Sie : 


By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. You imported gasoline in time gone by?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. Did you purehase it on exactly the same basis of temperature?—A. I 
never remember of adding 200 gallons to a car, or 100 gallons to a car. : 
Q. Did you eae: it on the same basis in regard to temperature? A. 
Yes, sir. ; 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. But you did not have any such losses as you have had lately 2—A. The 
biggest loss on a car which we ever had from the United States was 65 or 6 
gallons. a 
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you. ever have a car which ran over 60 degrees ok eae I do not 
mber of any. 

What becomes of this gasoline when you get it?—A. It is put into 
rground tank. 

Q. So that it will have a tendency to shrink—you pay fot it at the 
ce temperature and sell it at the underground temperature?—A. If I can 
to you a certain instance, it would enlighten you, to this effect, that 
1 shortage for the year in operation alone is approximately from 14 
to 14 per cent. 

Do you mean from evaporation?—A. By evaporation from the small 
Ss in our stations and from the bulk. 

Q. And what is your shrinkage, from these figures which you have given us, 
a year, from temperature?—A. ii will tell you what was distributed in January, 
ary and March, so that you can figure it out. In January, I distributed 
gallons, and lost 519 gallons on account of this added gallonage, on 
nt of temperature; in February I sold 20,125 gallons, and lost 260 gallons 
sount of this; in March I sold 20,710 gallons, and lost 475 gallons. That 
69,885 gallons sold, I lost 1 254 gallons. That will bring it to nearly 
pe: cent—1Z per cent or something near that. 


By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. Ido not understand what is the reason for the loss?7—A. Because we have 
pay for so many gallons and do not get it. We pay for the quality. 

_ Q. Mr. Beach has just through saying it is + to 1 per cent loss?—A. This 
the big tank alone the loss; and then we have evaporation alone for which 
a allows us 1 per cent. 


— By Mr. Donnelly: 
- Do your companies ever allow anything for So ciean = No, sir, 


To whom do you sell?—A. In the service stations. 

Q. So that there is a good deal of handling of the gas from the time you 
it in the car until it is sold to your consumers?—A. That is so. 

mal . If I were you, I would check up pretty carefully somewhere?—A. There 
ot a better checking up than I have in my business. 

. If Mr. Beach is losing a 4 to 1 per cent, and you are losing 2 per cent? 
Would you permit me to say that there is a Mr. Cummings who worked 
mself night and day and in two years he lost $2,000. He runs his station 
yenty-four hours a day. 


_ By Mr. Stanley: 
Was he cutting the price on other sellers?—A. No, he lost in evapora- 


The Ge suea ay: We do not want hearsay. 
WITNESS: That is for the sake of argument. 


A. Yes. 
Why n vou change from one to the es there any difference in 
ce ?—A.. No, ae at all. They all sell at the same price. You cannot 
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Q. Have you imported see fro ‘the United’ Sistes 4 in ar pase y 
A. I used to. There are several cars here from Sinclair. 

Q. I do not care particularly for details. Have you any quotations for cé 
from the United States recently?—A. I was trying to get in touch yesterday 
get a telegram with a quotation from the Sinclair Oil; so, finally, as it w 
getting late in the afternoon, I decided to call them up on the long distane 
and I did so; and I asked them to quote me a price from Wellsville, New Yor 
but the reply was that the general manager was out of the city, and he wou 
not like to quote a price f.o.b. there, but he can quote me a price f.o.b. here. 
said that would not be any use; because it would cost exactly 15 cents, becau 
they have a branch office in Toronto, and they are following the same line. © 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. They sell it here at 15 coma one Well it is at the same price, but 
Canada it would not compete with them; it would compete with them at tl 
same price as theirs. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose you know there is a gasoline racket on in the States just now 
—A. I don’t take any interest. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Have you been able to buy, or have you any knowledge of any chea 
distress gasoline in the United States at all?—A. No. 
Q. Have you been able to buy it at any price?—A. When I was bringing 

it in from the States, I always handled 64/66 gravity. 
Q. When you bought it, it was practically at the posted price? What we — 
call the Oilgram or posted price? A. Yes; sometimes 4 of a cent less, if yous oe) 
buy a quantity. a 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. When did you last purchase gasoline from the United States?—A. The 
last purchase of gasoline was on the 29th September. a 
Q. What year?—A. 1931, last year. 
Q. In what quantity? 


Mr. DonNELLY: Just give us that one invoice, 


By Mr. Pettit: 
Q. In what quantity? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


. How much was in the car?—A. There were 6,712 gallons. 
. Imperial gallons, or wine gallons?—A. That is Imperial gallons. 


OO 


By Mr. Pettis 
Q. From where?—A. Wellsville, Sinclair Refining Company, Wellsville. — 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What was the freight?—A. I used to buy f.o.b. here. — 


By Mr. Pettit: 
a What grade of gasoline?—A. ee eo 63/65 gravity: 


invoices right ee 


Pe eee sR Sh ie ee 
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The jest one is ete 29th September, 1931, last year. 
Give me the one before that——A. Two cars and one day three cars, and 
day three cars. 


= 
> 
ot 
a 


By Mr. Stanley: 

Is the gallonage loss marked on your invoice?—A. This is temperature 61. 
. BorHwet: They deduct five gallons there. 

TTNESS: Sixty-five temperature they deduct 23 gallons. 


By Mr. Pettit: 


om Reieyitlet A. Each car eis 6, 712 gallons, 6,689 gallons, 6,766 
ullons, and two cars from the McColl- Frontenac: and, then, on the 12th Sep- 


—-Q. What was the quantity from the McColl- Frontenac?—A. McColl-Fron- 
enac, one car 8,389, and the other car, 8,389. 

~ Q. What erade?—A. It does not’ mention the grade, but’ approximately 

‘suppose about 58/60; their gasoline is 58/60. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
—Q. A low grade?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. The same price?—A. The same price. 
Q. You bought a shipment im the United States from Wellsville, and on 
same day a shipment from the McColl-Frontenac, and at the same price—A. 


the 10th of September—two cars on the 10th of September from Wellsville. 
~Q. What was the quantity?—A. They were 6,690 in one car, and 6,689 in the 


Py. What was the grade?—A. It was 63/65. 

~Q. What was the price per gallon?—A. The same price as the McColl-Fron- 
ac, 13.50. 

mG: I did not get that—A. It was. 13.50. 

Q. Is there any other from any Canadian company on that date?—A. No. 


By Mr. Pettit: 
. Give me the one previous to that, from the United States—A. On the 


” re). ‘What was the quantity ?—A. One car on the 19th August, and the other 

ne on the 15th August, and the cost is 12.60. 

Be . What was the grade?—A. The grade is the same; it does not mention 
n this. 


The | CHAIRMAN: There i is no grade indicated in the invoice. The price is 


By Mr. Pettit: | 


Q The same eee The same price. 


tas 


A : ¥ ms 
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Q. Give me the one pee to that from the United States—A. 
next one is the Imperial Oil. es _ 
Q. At 12.60.—A. It is 12.60, taked 27th July. 
Q. At the same price—A. 12.60. 
Q. Give me the one previous to that from the United States. Pe uly 3 
from Sinclair, 12.60. 
oe What is the grade? 


~ The Cuarrman: There is no grade indicated. 


By Mr. Pettit: 

Q. Pardon me. I want to get the purchases a number of months prior 
that, earlier in 1931.—A. The 9th of May? - pe 

a Back farther than that, even—A. The 11th of March? ae 

Q. In the year 1931—A. The price was 13.41. 

Q. From whom?—A. Sinclair, Wellsville, N.Y. - 

Q. Where is that?—A. Sinclair, Wellsville, N.Y. 

The CHarRMAN: The Sinclair Refining Company, of Canada. 

The Witness: Yes. There is an office in Canada. It is invoiced from 
Toronto, all invoices are from Toronto, and it is shipped from Wellsville, N. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the price?—A. It comes up to Erie and then shipped by ef 


By Mr. Pettit: = 
Q. Was that 13-41?—A. That was 13-41. bes 
Q. The same grade?—A. The same grade. 
The CuHatrmMan: No grade indicated. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. What is the gallonage loss?—A. I have not got that—just a sence 
57 gallons. 

Q. Did you get credit for those gallons?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Farther on?—A. Not at all. : 

Mr. BorHwetut: From the Sinclair Company he does, but not from 
McColl-Frontenac. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. Mr. Coplan, I want to ask you a few questions on those invoices 

here in July and August. Now, this is in September 29—A. Yes. 
Q. From the Sinclair?—A. Yes. 

Q. They give you credit for five gallons there because the temperature 

61.—A. Yes. w: 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. They give him credit for that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: : 
Q. On another car on the 29th September, they give you credit : 23 gall 


because the temperature is 65 degrees.—A. Yes. 
Q. The Sinclair Oil have also given you credit of 24 gallons on th 


car?—A. Yes. 
Q. On September 15 the McColl Frontenac gave you no credit =A, 


Mr. Stantey: What is the temperature? one ae 
Mr. Boruwett: There is no cep mentioned in that one. 
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am taking the same time of the year, practically. On September 14 
l-Frontenace give you no credit for loss in temperature?—A. No. 

aoe ee Refining Company gave you credit of 81 gallons on the 12th 
er?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


~ Q. On the 12th September they gave you a credit, of 31 gallons on another 
r, and on the same day they gave you credit of 82 gallons on another car, 
d then we come to McColl-Frontenac. On September 14 there is no credit at 
J—A. No credit at all. 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. You lost about 200 gallons? 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. When you come to the British American, in March, for instance, they set” 
temperature and charge you 240?—A. Yes, and 201 in one of them. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. Do you make those purchases through a local representative of the Cana- 

in companies, here, or do you buy it from headquarters?—A. From the 

nelair, you mean? 

_ Q. Who measures it for you; who checks it up for you here?—A. Myself. 

_ Q. Who checks the temperature for the company?—A. In the refinery. 

Q. The refinery here?—A. Not here; wherever the car is shipped from. 

Q. That is where it is checked?—A. Wherever the car is shipped from. 

Q. What is the difference between where it is shipped from and Ottawa? 

s that enter into the plan at all?—A. No. 

Q. Is that the understanding?—A. Yes. 

‘e Q. Your purchases there from the McColl-Frontenace back in March, the 
gallonage was determined at Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. And delivered to you at Ottawa?—A. At Ottawa. 

Q. And the amount in the tank car, when you got it at Ottawa, was deter- 

ed in Montreal?—A. In Montreal. 


— By Mr. Bothwell: 

_ Q. Did it ever strike you as peculiar that they give you the temperature 
1d add the gallonage in the winter time?—A. I was always kicking. 

_ Q. They don’t mention it in the summer months?—A. I was always kicking 


by: Mr. Stanley: 

_ Q. Did you ever ask for temperature?—A. I always maintained that they 
e just entitled to the gallonage that they actually put in the car. 

Q. I always understood you were a shrewd businessman. It strikes me that 
af you pay the gallonage in the winter, you ought to deduct the gallonage in the 
summer—A. Take it from whom? 

From the man you are buying it from. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


‘It seems to me, if I understand you right, you get an allowance of gallon- 
mm the United States firms, whereas when you buy from Canadian firms 


Avenue on the time of the year— Pe. 
Mr. Boruweuu: Two hundred gallons. 
The Wirnsss: It is 240 gallons. 

Mr. Botuweiu: That was for a month. ma 
The Witness: Five hundred for the month. Bo): 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. I think you should not buy from Canadian companies. You shot 
buy all your gasoline from the American companies. : 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Why are you not buying from American companies now?—A. For th 
same reason; if I should buy from the United States now, they would charge me 
the same price as I have to pay here, and I might as ‘well give the business 


locally. 
By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Are you not thereby losing all this gallonage?—A. What can you do? 
Q. You could buy it from the United States—A. Not in that sense. 
Q. It is at the same price—A. I will explain it to you shortly, and you will 
understand it better. When I purchased those two cars from the American 
Company, I made this deal with the local manager, and it was distinctly under- 
stood that we were not to pay for those wind gallons, which I call it. 


By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. Why did you pay for that?—A. Am I going to stand a court trial? They 
issue a writ against me. In fact, I have not paid for those two cars yet. I hav 
to pay it, and I have to pay it in full. For the sake of $200 or $240, I would no 
go and stand defence in court. I would rather pay that and be done with it, 
rather than go in court, if I can help it. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Just one question. You are interested in the price of gasoline in tank | 
car lots, are you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the price of gasoline in tank car lots were to drop two cents, what 
result would that have on the service station price?—A. What effect would i 
have? 

Q. What effect would it have on the price at your service stations?—A. M 
customers, who are dealing with me, would get two cents off the price, or e 
cents less. 

Q. Every drop of a cent or more in the price of tank car sales you pass on 
to the consumer?—A. Absolutely. " 

Q. And the price which regulates the price to the consumer is the price you 
pay for tank car lots?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. You say it is not in tank wagons?—A. No. 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. The gallonage that you pay is based on the temperature at the pine 0 y 
shipment?—A. At the place of shipment. 


- 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there a unit basis for that at each of the refineries?—A. There a is. 
is done right here. In the summer time, going back you know, to this file, 
Sinclair deducts, you know, for higher temperature, and at the same time 
bought from the McColl refinery, and they did not give me a single gallon. 

Q. At the same temperature?—A. The same time of the year. ee 

Q. At the same temperature?—A. Approximately the same. 
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a 
ce do Ae suppose anybody can state that—A. But it is the same month, 
same month of the year. I get from the Sinclair about 67 gallons—70 
Jons, and the McColl-Frontenac does not give me one gallon; but when the 
mperature is lower, they are here to charge me. 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. The gallonage that you pay for is based on the temperature at the point 
f shipment?—A. I suppose so. 


By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. Is that the same on the gasoline that you import; is the gallonage 

ermined on the temperature there?—A. Yes. 

 Q. I thought you said it was f.o.b. here—A. I am buying f.o.b. here. 

Z eally, they are not supposed to charge. 

 Q. It is f.o.b.? The gallonage is determined before it leaves the States?— 
.. Yes. 

Q. And you have to take what you get here? 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. These are billed from Toronto?—A. They are billing it from Toronto. 


Pow by Mr. Irvine: 

Q. It seems to me, if I can understand your story, that if you are buying 
asoline in the United States, you would thereby contribute money to the public 
easury of Canada, and you would save yourself around 200 gallons on the 
ost of your tank car lots?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, it seems to me, sir, that the thing to do would be to buy in the 
nited States every time, and save 200 gallons for yourself, and help the public 
ay: I advise you, sir, to do that. 


ae Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Aside from the service stations here in Ottawa belonging to the British 
erican, the Imperial Oil and the McColl-Frontenac, are there many private 
ributors buying in tank car lots?—A. J think there are six of them. 

~Q. Would they be handling a large quantity proportionately of the gaso- 
, outside of those service stations, the Imperial Oil, the British American 
the McColl-Frontenac? Not taking into account the Imperial Oil Limited, 
he British American and the McColl-Frontenac, would these be handling a large 
ercentage of the gasoline handled here in Ottawa?—A. I would say that each 
of those six—excluding Mr. Beach and myself, there are four others, six 
altogether. 

~ Q. There would be six?—A. Six in Ottawa, three in Hull. I was speaking 
f the Ottawa dealers. There are Mr. Beach and myself, and four others. Well, 
hose four you know, would sell approximately, I would say, 25 cars. 

Q. Each one?—A. Each one. 

Q. That is, 100 cars handled by them, and you are handling 
red cars, and Mr. Beach, I think, handles more. 


Mr. Donnetity: How many do you handle, Mr. Beach? 
Mr. BEACH: Seventy-five carloads, I would think. 


Mr. Stanuey: Mr. Chairman, it certainly would be interesting to have 
; evidence in regard to this question of gasoline. Dealers buy gasoline, 
they sell it in the middle of the summer Fadl in the winter. They buy it 
he summer and they sell it in the summer and we would be interested in 


A. One 
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having evidence to show the necessity of fixing temper: ae 
point of purchasing and selling of gasoline. I think it should be 
us. The next thing in connection with that would be this. If it is assert 

that is the only equitable way to sell gasoline, it would appear to me th 


fectly green, of course, and I have a very open mind in connection w 
Mr. Beach purchases ‘gasoline f.o.b. Ottawa, I would think that the r ie 
should be completed on the temperature at the place Ae he completes 1 
purchase. : 

Mr. Breacu: It does not make any difference where it is ones : 
show exactly the same reading no matter whether at 75 degrees or 69, », the s 
amount of gasoline would be on the invoice. 

Mr. Sranuey: What is the temperature based on, then? 

Mr. Bracu: Gasoline is supposed to be measured at 60 degrees Fa 
If you buy it at 19 degrees Fahrenheit, that gallon, measured gallon, is go 
shrink a little bit; if it is bought at 60 degrees, it increases a little bit. 


The Cuatrman: Is the same method of measuring adopted: in the Cana 
refineries as is used in the American refineries? 


Mr. Bracu: To my knowledge, yes it is. 


The Cuamman: Well, gentlemen, ‘are there any other questions? If nt 
we shall adjourn, to meet again on Thursday. rs 


Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 21, 1932. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Houser or Commons, 


Tuurspay, April 21, 1932. 


he committee meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Matthews in the 


embers present: Messrs. Arthur, Baker, Bothwell, Chaplin, Donnelly, 
, Matthews, Pettit, Smoke, Stanley. 


Witness retired. | 


Mr. H. W. Wilson, sales manager, was called, sworn and examined. 
Witness retired. 
; os witnesses agreed to file certain statements in writing not presently 
ailable. 


a 


The committee then adjourned at the call of the Chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Housr or CoMMOoNS, 
Tuurspay, April 21, 1932. 


_ The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 10.30 
clock, Mr. Matthews presiding. 


‘The Cuarrman: If you will come to order, gentlemen, we shall commence. 
shall hear witnesses this morning from the Shell Oil Company of Canada. 
» committee requested the presence of the president of the company, but I 
ave been informed that he is ill, and therefore, is unable to be present. He 
ent as a substitute, Mr. O. B. Roger and Mr. H. W. Wilson. 


‘Mr. O. B. Rocrr called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Mr. Roger, you are an officer of the Shell Oil Company?—A. Yes sir, sec- 
etary-treasurer of the company. 
_ Q. How long have you been associated with the Shell Oil Company?—A. 
e Shell Oil of Canada, two years. 
Q. Previously to that?—A. I was with one of the Shell Oil subsidiaries in 
United States. 
-Q. How long has the Shell Oil Company of Canada been selling oil products 
Canada?—A. Since shortly after the war, but previously to that, I think 
ll Products were marketed in Canada through the medium of the British 
erican Oil Company? 
-Q. Do you refine in Canada?—A: No, sir. 
-Q. You have no refineries?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you refine in the United States?—A. Yes. 
Q. Where are your refineries?—A. We have several refineries. There are 
ome in the middle west, some at the gulf, some on the Pacific coast. 
~Q. You handle their products here?—A. Some of our importations, imple- 
nted from the United States, others find their way here from the Dutch West 
les. 
Q. From your own associates there?—A. Yes, sir. 
— Q. Do you buy gasoline in Canada?—A. No, sir. 

~Q. You are importers?—A. Yes. 

— Q. Do you distribute through your own organization?—A. Yes. 

fe). polely?—A.* Yes, sir. 
-Q. You do not sell to other dealers?—A. Surely. We have service stations; 
have some -jobber accounts, and of course, the usual tank wagon business. 
-Q. Do you sell in all parts of Canada?—A. No, sir, we confine ourselves to 
le provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
oe Q. You do not sell for delivery in the west?—-A. No, sir. 


-Q. You say you have refineries, Mr. Roger, in the middle west?—A. Yes. 
~Q. Do you import any gasoline from the middle west into Canada?—A. 

| as far as we are concerned, here in Canada, sir, it is immaterial to us which 
ticular shipping point our American associates choose to ship to us. In other 
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words, when I say middle west, we have a refinery at Bast C g 
another one at Wood River, Illinois, and it is perfectly immaterial t 
point of origin they designate for our supplies here in Ontario. 
Q. So, part of your gasoline does come from those refineries in th 
west ?—A. "Yes, sir. eS 
Q. And part of it will come from your gulf refineries?—A. From the J 
West Indies. 
Q. I understood you to say also you have refineries at the Gulfi?—A Ww 
did have, but it so happens that for the time being we have been purchasi 
our supplies i in the Dutch West Indies for our eastern business rather than ¢ 
ting it from the gulf ports. 
Q. So that it would be fair to say for some years you have not imp 
any from the gulf ports?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. I presume none of your Pacific coast refined oil comes into Canad ae 
A. Not as far as we are concerned, NO. isin: 
Q. What do you mean by “as far as we are concerned?”—A. I might expla 
that, because there are products sold into British Columbia by. the Shell 0; 
Company of British Columbia, who will get their supplies from California, 
Q. Is the Shell Oil Company of British Columbia a subsidiary of the She ll 
Oil Company of Canada?—A. No, sir 
Q. It is a subsidiary of the Shell Oil Company, the parent cone 
AC Yes, sir. : 
Q. Where is the headquarters of the parent Shell Oil ‘Company ?— 
London. 
Q. London, England?—A. Yes. ass 
Q. So there is a subsidiary of your parent company selling in Britis 
Columbia? You have given us the information that the Shell Oil Compatra 
Canada confines its operations to Ontario and Quebec. Have you any othe 
subsidiary that sells in the other provinces?—A. No, sir. : eee 
Q. Of the parent company?—A. No, sir. 
Q. No subsidiary of the Shell Oil of Canada?—A. No, sir. 
Q. So far as your own importations, the Shell Oil of ‘Canada, is concerned 
you are confined to the middle west and Dutch West Indies?—A. Correct, SIPs 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. What percentage of your importations are from the United See an 
Dutch West Indies? What is the percentage of your importation from eac 
A. For practical purposes—Mr. Wilson will probably answer that question b 
than I could answer it—for practical purposes I would say they are vey 6 
equal. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Is the Shell Company of Canada owned or controlled in Canada, or 
controlled by the American company ?—A. It is a 50-50 partnership, sir. The 
Union Oil Corporation owns 50 per cent of our stock, and the Anglo- Saxon Petrol \1- 
eum Company owns the remaining 50. z 


By Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. The Anglo-Saxon, that would be British?—A. Yes. 
Q. A British Company ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. Is that the name of what we usually term the British Shell 
Anglo-Saxon, as far as I know, acts in the capacity of a holding a fo 
Royal Dutch Shell interests. : 
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x not 
ah a 
fe poration any Riemits of any kind | in any Canadian oil or 
anies?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr. Smoke: 


ae the middle ane) come by pipeline or tank car, ‘or how?—A. Tank 


Have you any central distributing point in Ontario or Quebec, or are 
ts made from the middle west to whatever point or place is required ?— 
te nerally speaking, they come right direct to the destination, but I think Mr. 
on will enlarge on that, if necessary. 


Be Mic. Smoke. 


. To your service stations?—A. To our bulk depots in the first instance, and 
ed from there to dealers. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


* ay How many bulk depots have you in Ontario and Quebec?—A. Approxi- 
2 60. 


. Can -vou give us the freight rates for tank car lots from Chicago to 
a?—A. I think Mr. Wilson will probably be able to give you those figures. 


Po By Mr. Bothwell: 
. Would your panne in Ottawa come from Chicago, we cal yi 8 or from 


us other factors of Gatebotton that Ben ata Alte: 


“By Mr. Donnelly: 


. Have you a line of boats to bring it from the Dutch West Indies to 
eal?—A. Not of our own, sir. 
Y. Not of your own?—A. No, sir. 


~ By Mr. Bothwell: 

. Do you charter boats, or do you pay a certain freight?—A. We pay 
ot freight. 

. Market freight?—A. Yes. 

What is that freight?—-A. Whatever the published rates for tonnage 
in the National Petroleum News. 
an you give us the figures?—A. I think Mr. Wilson can give you those 


Q. During the year 1931.—A. I have fot the ab Paes nie im D1 
its relationship to sales, I would say in the neighbourhood of 30,000, 000 8 i 
Q. It is 30,000,000 gallons?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. Imperial gallons?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Any casing-head gas?—A. No. g 
Q. You have imported no casing-head gas?—A. No, ours is a finished 
product. a 
Q. What duty do you pay on that?—A. On the gasoline, sir? 

Q. Yes.—A. It is 24 cents a gallon. 
Q. Have you had to pay any dumping duty?—A. No. : 
he oe You have not had to pay that. Do you buy any gasoline from a 
— 0). sin 


By the Chairman: 


proved a profitable business or not?—A. No, sir; we lost money last year. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. How much did you lose last year?—A. On the whole of our operations 
in 1931 we lost $151,825.56, on gasoline $181, 296. 22. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. In 1931?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. The Shell Company of Canada?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. Have you got a financial statement that you could leave sith: the co 
mittee?—A. Ihave not the balance sheet, but I have a statement which sho 
the split-up operations as to products, which I incorporated to show to this co 
mittee. But a balance sheet and profit and loss account can be submitted and 
filed whenever you wish. 
Q. You say you lost $181,296.22?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the capital of this Canadian company?—A. Four million ante 
Q. What is the par value?—-A. $100 a share. 
Q. Has the whole amount been issued?—A. That is the full amount issued, 
the authorized capital is $5,000,000. 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. One class of share?—A. Yes. 
Q. All common. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. What is the value of your physical assets in Canada?—A. I ies not 
the balance sheet before me, but going from memory I would say it would 
approximate $6,000,000. 

Q. In arriving at that loss of $151,000 on all products, how much has be 
written off in depreciation?—A. Depreciation, $386,031.21. 


By Mr. Ganong: 


Q. Did you write off all that the government allows you, or  more?—: 
think we wrote off in excess of government allowances? 


ay a ae ‘ } , : 
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2 Why you give us the amount of the excess?—A. As far as 1931 is con- 


d, I have not the figures, but I would say the excess would be very close 
$90, (000. 


Z ‘By Mr. Smoke: 
_ Q. That would still make a loss of $60,000?—A. Yes. 


: By Mr. Ganong: 

_Q. What price did you pay your parent company for gasoline, was it the 
sted price, or anything in relation to that?—A. The price we pay, sir, is the 
egulation bulletin price for our American imports. 


bs By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. In 1930, what was the result of your operations?—A. In 1930 we lost 
otal of $222, 357. 91, on gasoline, $174,232.80. 

Q. How much gasoline did you handle that year?—A. We handled 
661,000 gallons. 


By Mr. Pettit: 


0: Of course, during those years, dividends were passed up?—A. No divi- 
dends have been paid. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Can you give us the cee for 1929?—A. I have not been asked for 


. By the Chairman: 
_ Q. You will file with the committee the statement you have here?—A. Yes, 


-)- By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. I would like to know when the company started making losses in their 
operations.—A. I think, as far as my memory serves me, 1930 was the first year. 
Here was a year where we were meeting a falling market. We have relatively 
gh priced inventories, and we were constantly buying on a falling market; 
condly; I think it was a year where we had spent a considerable amount of 
money on expansion, writing off depreciation on units that had not reached any- 
hing like their earning capacity; and thirdly it was a year where we were rather - 
reorganizing our organization here in Canada, increasing our staff and our 
ecutives, with the increased cost that would entail. I think that in itself was 
obably the chief reason, the first factor, essentially, that contributed to that 
$s in 1930. Because, then, until the end of the year, we were meeting this 
ling market condition, and some of it is even reflected in 1931; namely to 
e extent of the high priced inventory that we finished 1930 with. 

_ Q. How much did you write off in your inventories in 1930? This depre- 
tion, I take it, is depreciation on your plant equipment?—A. Correct. 

Q. How much did you write down your stocks in 1930?—A. Well, we could 
write it down for the reason that seeing that we are importers, and due to 
igation closing before the end of our fiscal year,—I mean, the income tax 
would not have permitted us to write it down, because our cost price was, 
all practical purposes, market. There was no distinction between the two. 
In other words, we could not say—we could perhaps have said that the replace- 
value as of December 31 was X cents a gallon, but inasmuch as the material 
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Aes 
was on hand, that was our cost, seta following the usual practice of co 
which however is lower, to us, the cost was market. 
Q. Did you write down any other in 1930 or 1931?—A. No sir. 

: Q. Stock—A. No, sir. I mean, we just carried it from one perio 
other. 2 
Q. In your financial statements then for either 1930, or 1931, there is n 
loss absorbed from depreciation in stock values?—A. Correct. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, your losses were made by the operation of your business 
—A. Yes. : 

Q. Except the excess?-—A. Correct. 

Q. That you spoke of ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Excess depreciation?—A. No, not altogether. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. I do not think that is a correct statement. It is not only through the 
operations, but through the expansion and the fact that you were selling a 
lower price than that at which you had purchased. You purchased in a hi 
market, and you were selling in a falling market—A. Not quite, sir. If I— 
perhaps Mr. Wilson can correct me later, but as far as I can remember, what 
I mean to imply here is this. Let us assume that gasoline cost us 12 cents 
gallon, shall we say, on the Ist of January, 1930. But we could buy it in Apri 
of that year, we could have replaced that, we will say, at 11 cents, in June at 
ten cents; we were getting away constantly to the margin. You see, with the 
huge stocks with which we have to start the year, due to climatic conditions, 
showed us far from anything like a reasonable spread; and then, constantly 
we were buying, the market was going down the whole time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is usual in the ordinary operation of business——A. Yes; ‘that 
what you mean by operation. 
Q. Yes—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stanley: - 
Q. The retail price dropping, sometimes, concurrently.—A. Correct. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. And you say that it was those conditions that were in effect in 1980, 
continued to a certain extent in 1931, and that it accounts for a part of a 8. 
that you have given us for 1931?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Take the year 1932, as near as you can judge, so far, in the year, di 
your operation show a loss or profit?—A. Well, it is difficult to say at this stag 
of the year, because the season is not open, and the sales in the early months of 
the year are relatively small; I should imagine almost everybody shows a los 
for the first quarter of the vear, until trade begins to pick up. I migl 
perhaps, draw one other fact to your consideration, and that is, in- 
figuring of the loss that I have shown, there is included an item of ‘100, 
for exchange we had to pay, which contributed to the loss as far as = 
figures are concerned. ae 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The year 1931 or 19380?—A. 1931, sir. 
Q. That is when you lost $220, 000?—A. No, that was when we lost S151, 000 
Q. I am sorry. Exchange was $100, 0002—A. Yes. ; 
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; y Mr. Seiey. 


During the year 1931, in the importing of your gasoline, you say there 
dumping duty?—A. No dumping duty, sir, did you say? 
Yes——A. No dumping duty. 

id you receive gasoline other than from the United States?—A. Yes, 


Q. The same as other:importers would be called upon to pay?—A. Yes; 
id exactly as per government regulations, with the excise tax, sales tax, 
hing that was requested of us. 

_ So far as the importation of gasoline was concerned, the only charge 
ast you was 25 cents? Of course, apart from the exchange. —A. Excise tax 


5 ean The bulletin price in the month of June 
Q. We see the bulletin price in the month of June in the mid-continent 
for group three was 2-25, 2-06, and then there would be freight from 
ago 2-4. Now, that would ‘be a little over 5 cents. Is that the price that 
u would pay? pos AS No, I do not think so, sir; the price we would have to 
y would have been the bale price. 


— By Mr. Donnelly: 

. You mean the tariff bulletin price?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You would pay in June, 6-185 cents for a wine gallon. Then, it could 

d in Chicago to the American consumer at a less price?—A, Well 
For example, in the month of June, 1931, June 20 and 22, the tank car 

in Chicago was 2-25, 2-26, 2-225, 2°62, and with the freight added, 

‘I understand from group three to Chicago is something about 2-4, it 

ring it up somewhere in the neighbourhood of 4°6 to 5 cents. After all 

will be paying there the posted price, the appraiser’s price here in 

No. 3696, a price of 6-185—A. Right, sir. 

Q. Why would you pay more than the price at which you could buy we 

had no alternative, sir. 

ou could buy from American concerns, as I have just said, for between 
nts, and yet you are paying 6.—A. Yes; but then we would have been 

ect to ‘dumping duty. The regulations provide that gasoline must be 

at the price in the bulletin. 

. Instead of giving it to the government, you give it to the American 

ies as Yes. 
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By Mr. Ganong: 


Q. You allowed the other company in the United Stabe ee ke he 
profit?—A. Yes. at . 


By Mr. Pee 


—A. Yes, 
Q. That one or two cents, whatever it may be, instead of giving it to 
government, by way of duty?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You never got any of that 14 cents that you are giving that oe 
extra?—A. We have not. 
Q. Does any of that slip back in your pocket?—A. We are not that forta « 
nate, sir. 


By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. It is the same thing in regard to the importations from the Dutch We a 


Indies? 
By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is there any dump clause in this case?—A. No; but to elaborate o 
that, we asked the department what their regulations were on the subject, an of 
they laid down a ruling, as far as importations from Dutch West Indies were 
concerned, showing there was no fair market value that could be placed for 
home consumption. They permitted us to import that on Platts Oilgram prices 
in the gulf. 
Q. Platts Oilgram prices?—A. In the gulf, prevailing in the Gulf of . 
Mexico. : 
Q. Published in the National Petroleum News?—A. Correct. 
Q. If you could buy from them at Platts Oilgram prices in the month ) 
June’ for 2.225, you would import it here for 2. 257—A. If such were the case, 
yes. ; 
Q. You would pay in the Dutch West Indies 2.25?—A. Yes. 
Q. And lay a down in Montreal, plus freight and insurance and oti 


ios If we had an invoice showing a shipment of oil from British West Indies, 
we would be able to follow it better. Probably we could trace a shipment that — 
you buy in the West Indies to Montreal. Can you give us that? We would | 
much appreciate it if we could get the laid down price in Montreal.—A. I think | 
we have some figures, here, that I thought would give you that information, 
Q. Which year?——A. I had one in the month of June, last year. 
Q. June 1931?—A. June, 1931, we had a cargo, which cost us— : 
Q. What is the date?—A. I don’t know the exact date, but in was in he : 
month of June, 44 cents per wine gallon. Pk 
Q. What kind of el eee Our usual Shell gasoline. 


be about 62, 63. iS 
Q. The octane test would be about what; aire is ae endpoutl <= 


hundred, or. better. 
Q. You said you paid 44 cents a wine gallon? 
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By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. Is that laid down in Montreal?—A. No, f.0.b. Dutch West Indies. 


By Mr. Pettit: 
~Q. What is it in imperial gallons?—A. It is 5.40, sir. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. What would your freight be on that from the Dutch West Indies to 
Ptontreal?—A. I should say nearly 1 cent a gallon, perhaps a fraction under a 
: cent, but approximately a cent. I should say the freight, as far as my memory 
serves me, fluctuated somewhere in 1931 around 29 cents a barrel. 

ey. At this price, that would bring it up to about 6.40 an imperial gallon? 
— Excluding duty and sales tax. 

- Q. Excluding duty and sales tax—well, your bulletin price. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


- Q. You say that is the gulf price? It looks to me you paid a big price for. 
that gasoline. I have here the National Petroleum News, and I see gasoline 
with a gravity of 61/63, endpoint 390, in the month of June was quoted at 
2620, 3.50, 3.75 and so on.—A. Well, there is one thing I want to say; I want 
F.. you to bear i in mind the quality of the products. 

: Q. This is 61—A. Yes, I know. But that is a common or garden gasoline. 
I mean ours is somewhat of a superior product to the ordinary stuff that you 
can pick up at the Gulf. I mean, there are other factors that would enter into 
our gasoline besides purely a question of endpoint and specific gravity. 
~ Q. What is the octane?—A. The octane rating on this stuff would be about 
68 or 70. 
By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Then, on those figures, Mr. Roger, you would be able to get that laid 
down in Montreal at somewhat less than you could from mid-continent or from 
Chicago in the month of June. You would be able to buy from Chicago cheaper. 
At that time, in the month of June, you paid 6.40 per imperial gallon, coming 
from Dutch West Indies, and you could buy it from Chicago at 6.185. 


Mr. Donnetty: That is wine gallons; it would be higher. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Taking the bulletin price from Chicago, it would appear in February, 
1931, the price was 7.66 per wine gallon. In the next bulletin, March, it is 
6.805. In June it is 6.185, July 5.828, August 6.876, and November 7.233. 
Apparently those are wine gallons. Apparently you are always able to buy, 
_ from the Dutch West Indies cheaper than you could from Chicago.—A. Obvi- 
i ous! , sir. 

; 6. Why did you not handle all from the Dutch West Indies instead of 
from the Chicago field? You told us you bought about 50-50 last year—A. Well, 
for the reason that inasmuch as our stockholding is about 50 per cent Shell 
Union group, and 50 per cent with the Anglo-Saxon group they, presumably, 
reserve unto themselves the right of supplying our requirements more or less 
in equal proportions. 

- Q. Have these parent companies their own oil fields?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. In the mid-continent field as well as in the Dutch West Indies?—A. 
‘Yes, at least with this exception, the refineries are in the Dutch West Indies, 
id the oil fields are in Venezuela. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


_ Q. Isee here from the report that we have from our Department of National 
evenue, that in the 11 months ending February 29, 1932, there were imported 
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into Canada about 78,000,000 callers of te e ihe dut: 
tion was one million and some odd dollars. If we multiplied the n 
gallons by 24 cents, which is the regular duty on gasoline coming into 
you will find that there was practically nothing left for dumping duty, - 
would indicate that there was practically no dumping duty paid, which 


concern. Is it your opinion that all importers of gasoline are doing the 
thing as you are doing, that is to say, they have a company in the United § 
and the one in Canada buys from the parent company in the United Sta 
paying whatever the posted appraiser’s price is—A. I cannot answer tor: 
other ena Sif; 

Q. It looks as if they are all doing the same thing as you are. 

Mr. BorHwetu: That is the deduction. 

Mr. Donnetiy: The deduction from the figures is they are “Sid the same 
thing as you are doing; buying from the parent company in the United States, 
at the appraiser’s price, and giving them the profits instead of the governm 

Mr. Stantey: This witness should not be asked to give evidence in reg 
to other companies. He can give evidence only in regard to his own compa 

Mr. Donnetity: I am saying that is the deduction one arrives at fro 
those figures. ees 
The CuatrMan: Probably they have a parent company in the he 
States. 

Mr. Donnetty: The parent company may be in Canada, and the : 8 
sidiary in the United States. 

The Cuatrman: I think the only fair way to get at it is to ask the co 
panies. 

Mr. Donnetty: That is why we have the Shell here to-day. 

Mr. BorHwetu: I think you can deduce from the evidence, by taking th ‘ 
number of imported gallons, and the amount of casing head gasoline that comes — 
in free. We have records of the amount of gasoline imported already in — 
evidence and the amount of duty that was paid. 

Mr. Strantey: We have not cleared up this gasoline imported from 
Dutch West Indies, in regard to the actual cost, coming into Canada; at lee 
I have not got it clear in my mind. 

Mr. Boruwe.u: He said it was 44 cents a wine gallon in June, a 
would be 5.40 per imperial gallon, and transportation was a shade less th 
a cent per imperial gallon, bringing it up to 2 6.40. : 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. There is no allowance for loss in transit in addition to that?—A. No, 


By Mr. Bothwell: eS 

Q. You have figured it out, I think, at 5.40 per imperial pall e 

4.50 a wine gallon, “and add one-fifth. 

By Mr. Stanley: : a 

Q. What is the difference in purchasing it from the West Indies as co 
pared with purchasing in the United States. Is it any less per gallon? _ 

By Mr. Donnelly: ae 


Q. What was the price you paid in Chicago in the month of re 
Mr. Botuwe.i: It was 6.185 per wine gallon, and freight on th 
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r. Donne ly: 
at is the freight from Chicago to Montreal? 
fir Witson: We never ship as far as that in tank cars from Chicago. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


eae Chicago to Sarnia or Toronto. Where do you ship to? Do you 
fe to Toronto in tank car lots?—A. Yes. 
Tae What is it from there? 


Mr. Witson: Three cents per imperial gallon. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q That would be about 10.41 in Toronto. 

_ Mr, Arruurs: No, it would be more than that. 

_ Mr. Wuson: Excluding duty and sales tax, of course. 
_ Mr. Arruurs: You could leave that out on both sides. 


By the Chairman: 


<. Plus exchange?—-A. In June, 1931, iia did not enter into the pic- 
-1t would be par, then. 


Ex _ By Mr. Donnelly: 
-Q. What is the exchange in the Dutch West Indies? What exchange do 


lollars, because it is sold to us by an American subsidiary. 
___ Q. Sold to you by an American subsidiary?—A. Yes. 


—-By Mr. Bothwell: 
-~ Q. You have to pay the same exchange whether you get it from Dutch 
st Indies or Chicago?—A. Yes. 
ay Although you could lay down gasoline from Dutch West Indies at 6.40 
3 gallon i in Montreal, in June. In the same month of June you may have been 
buying from Chicago at a price of 10.42?—-A. Laid down in Toronto. 
- Q. Laid down in Toronto?—A. Very possibly. 
-Q. Do you know what the freight is from Montreal to Toronto? 


i Mr. Winson: It is about 3 cents a gallon, as well. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
-Q. So far as—— 
Mr. Donnetiy: Just one moment, please. 
. Mr. BorHweE.u: I want to follow up this question. 


= by Mr. Bothwell: 
- Q. So far as your Canadian company is concerned, when you require gaso- 
line either at Toronto or Montreal, or any point in Ontario, we will say, you 
ave it to the parent company to ship from whatever field they wish?—A- No, 
- SIL. r. We will first see the cheapest and most economical way in which we could 
lay. down gasoline at a certain point, and that is given and we say to any 
a r respective suppliers, “ please ship so and so; please ship so and so.” PY 
at, I mean as far as our American associates are concerned, we say, ‘‘ we 
t a tank car of gasoline in Hamilton.” But it is immaterial to us whether 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 4 ‘oe 

Q. Following up your tank ear prices. You say the freight from Montreal © 

to Chicago or from Chicago to Toronto is about three cents?—A. Yes. ve 
Q. If you were shipping from Dutch West Indies in the month of June, 
you would ship it by boat all the way through, likely, to Toronto. 


Mr. Witson: Only as far as Montreal. 
Q. Then, you would trans-ship again by boat or put it in tank.ears. 


Mr. Witson: In 1931 we would ship in tank cars from Montreal at 3 cents i 
a gallon. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Taking a shipment from Chicago to Toronto, you say the price is 3 cents. 
Suppose that shipment was billed through to Toronto, you would not have 
to pay an additional 3 cents. 


Mr. Witson: No; it is 5 cents something, I think, but I am not sure. 
Mr. Donnetty: Five something. 


Mr. Witson: Five cents, but carried from Chicago to Montreal I am not 
quite sure of the figure, offhand. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. I think you told us a few minutes ago, Mr. Roger, that it is immaterial 
to you where your parent company ships you from?—A. I said that yes, sir. 

Q. So that when you require gasoline, you must get it from your parent 
company?—A. Yes. ° 

Q. Do you quote the price that you are prepared to pay?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Well then, the parent company have the option to ship from any point 
they like—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they charge you the price in effect at whatever point they ship it © 
from?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have no say as to what price you are going to pay for the ship- 
ment?—A. Well, with one mental reservation, sir, and that is, bearing in mind 
the ordinary practices of sane business. In other words, they would not ship 
it from any point that would be uneconomical, as far as we are concerned. By 
that I mean, taking an extreme case, they could ship from Houston, as I have 
previously mentioned, without asking to do so; but because the freight involved 
in shipping it across the American continent would be vastly in excess of the 
cost price of the commodity, naturally they are going to ship it from points that 
are most adjacent to home, so far as we are concerned. 

Q. My question was, that so far as you are concerned, the Canadian com- — 
pany is dependent upon the parent company for supplying you gas at whatever 
price they charge in the particular field they ship from?—A. Correct. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would they send it from one field when they could buy it cheaper in 
another?—A. No. That is just what I meant when I said, “sane operations.” 
They would not ship, for instance, from a refinery that was a considerable dis- 
tance away, when they could implement our supplies from east Chicago, or pos- 
sibly Detroit, or wherever they had stocks available that were close to Canada. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. I suppose if such should happen, you or your office would not be slow to 
remind them?—A. Absolutely. 
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ae tee Ronni: 
fave you any knowledge of a shipment coming from Roumania to Mont- 
 yeari—A. Mr. Wilson will agi answer that. 


Sei By Mr. Bothwell: 
. Not to your company?—A. Not to our company, definitely. 


whether it is authentic or not, I am not quite prepared to say. 
Q-¥ou have no knowledge of the price of crude?—A. No, sir. 
—«* Q: I see that this morning the paper says that gasoline ‘has gone up one 
sent on account of an increase in the price of crude. You have no knowledge 
Ww peach crude has gone up?—A. If so, it is purely academic. We are a pur- 


= Was your price raised this morning?—A. I imagine it was. 
Mr. Witson: During the day it will be. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. 
have to follow what our competitors do. 

—— Q. Who is your chief competitor?—A. The Imperial Oil Company. 


vais By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. What did you mean by “ during the day ”?—A. I think what Mr. Wil- 
intended to convey was this: it would be. Prices cannot be adjusted simul- 
aneously at every point, but as we advise various people who sell our products, 
own service stations, during the course of the day, those prices will be 
usted. It could not be all done, naturally, at one given moment. 

Q. Who gives the orders for them to raise the price to-day?—A. Our sales 
epartment in Toronto, over which Mr. Wilson has charge. 

~ Q. What incentive, or what prompts the sales department to make that 
mange this morning?—A. Following the lead of every one of our other 


A. We have no alternative; we 


StBy Mr. Donnelly: 


_ Q. Are you prepared to give evidence concerning your own service stations, 
the number that you have, and the cost involved, and so on?—A. I think I can. 
Q. Or is Mr. uehoe the man?—A. As far as costs go, I think— 


— Mr. CHAPLIN: Gi at a time, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Se: I just want to get is right. 
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Ri, Mr. Pothivell- a9 


ev say you follow your competitors? Is there any marketing board 
marketing arrangement among different oil companies in Canada?—A. No, 


So far as your company is concerned, you simply follow the price of 
ee tie § Yes. 
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By Mr. Pettit: 

@. What other companies are there in the Venezuelan field that ship from 

the Dutch West Indies into America?—A. I do not know that I am competen 
to answer that question. : 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Are there other refineries in the Dutch West Indies besides yours?, : 
A. I believe the Pan American have a refinery at Arouba. 
@. Where do you get your crude oi] from, do you know? Where does you 
crude oil come from that you refine in the Dutch West Indies?—A. Venezuela 
Q. Not from Peru?—A. No, sir; I say that with reservations. As far 
I am aware, that is a totally different company. ba 
Q. In group three—A. I do not think so, sir. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. You have no refinery on the Atlantic coast?—-A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
@. How many service stations have you? 


By Mr. Pettit: 

Q. May I interject there, just for information, this question? Does the 
Venezuelan company ship crude to the Dutch West Indies, or gasoline?—A. 
As far as I know, I am told there—I do not think there is any refinery of any — 
importance on the mainland, that is, Venezuela. I believe the crude is simply © 
produced there, and eventually refined in Curacas. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. You do not know whether you have your own line of boats?—A. I can- 
not answer that question. 

Q. Can you tell us how many service stations you have in Canada?—A 
Approximately 80, Mr. Wilson says. 

Q. Approximately what?—A. Eighty. 

Q. Do you run them all yourselves?—A. No. 

Q. You have some rented?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us the amount of capital invested in service stations?— 
A. No, I have not the figures with me, sir; I cannot tell you that offhand. 

Q. How many do you run yourselves?—A. Sixty, approximately. 

Q. The other 20 you rent out to independent station operators?—A. Cor- 
FEC. 

Q. What is your return? Can you give us the returns from your ser- 
vice stations?7—A. We have tried sir—we originally tried to lease them on the 
basis of 6 per cent on our investment, plus taxes, but we long ago had to fo 
get that idea, and there are various arrangements now. I think we tried 
adapt ourselves to local conditions, and that is the basis we go on in = 
stations. 


Q. On the 20 you have rented, can you give us the interest that you get 
on your investment?—A. I should be very mucn surprised if it exceeds two p 
cent. 

Q. About two per cent?—A. On the investment. 

Q. On the investment, your gross return?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have to pay your taxes out of that?—A. Yes, we probably have 


to pay our taxes, as well. 
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. Depreciation?—A.. Depreciation comes out, naturally. 

Q. When you deduct your taxes and depreciation, have you any idea of 
t you have left?—A. A red figure, I should imagine. 

Q. You have a loss?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Then your profit must be made out of your 60 service stations that 
are running yourself. 


Hon. Mr. Cuapiin: How much profit does he say he made? 
ig DonneLty: He says he has a loss; it is in red. 


: “By Mr. Donnelly: 

-Q. If you have any profit at all, it must be made out of the 60 that you are 
unning yourselves——A. Not only that sir, there is the tank wagon business. 
You have to take that into consideration. 

~Q. Now, in connection with those 60 stations that you have, have you 
any distributing point for distributing stocks in connection with them, or are 
_ those distinct and separate? I mean by that, you have certain stations at some 
ocal place where you may put three or four or five tank cars—have you any 
lace like that, or are your distributing centres absolutely separate and distinct 
rom your service stations?—A. Correct. 


_ By Mr. Spencer: 


_ Q. If you are losing on all those service stations you are running, what is 
le object of running any at all?—A. You start off with the presumption, sir, 
that in renting a station to an independent operator, he can do it cheaper than 
ju can operate it yourself. That is the presumption that you start with. What 
yventually happens, and our experience has been rather bad, when you lease a 
station to an operator, he will carry it for a certain time, preferably in the sum- 
mer time, when the season is at its height, and when things begin to get slack, 
he next thing that you find is that he has vanished one night, completely, and 
urned you the keys in the mail, owing you several months rent, apart from 
merchandise. That record happens to be a very true story of the leasing 
service stations. 

Q. Is that the case in regard to agents?—A. They are not agents; they are 
t tenants. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. You have a considerable number of jobbers in the various towns, have 
ou not?—A. I did not hear you sir. 

~Q. You have a considerable number of jobbers in the various towns to 
vhom you sell your gasoline?—-A. Mr. Wilson can answer that more adequately 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

 Q. Can you give us any idea of your return from the 60 service stations? 
hat rate of interest do you receive on your investment from those?—A. I 
have not the figures in front of me, but I can give you that break-up, sir. 

- Q. You have not an idea of it at the present time?—A. No, I would not be 
repared to quote the figure offhand, without being able to substantiate it. 
 Q. Is it a profit or a loss?—A. Well, whichever way it may go, I have not 
attempted to analyze my figures in that particular manner. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. How many grades of gasoline have you2—A. Two. — 
Which grade were you quoting when you gave us this laid down price in 
ontreal; your best or your poorest grade——A. Speaking offhand, I really don’t 
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know what these particular cargoes consisted of; but I would not be a 
prised if it may have consisted, part cargo of each. Very often we ha one 
boat which we will fill with half of one grade of gasoline, and half the th 
grade of gasoline. ¥ 

Q. You said you were paying 45 cents per wine gallon f.o.b. Duthie ; 
Indies.- Is there any difference in the charge made for the different grades i 
the Dutch West Indies?—A. Yes; it would depend entirely upon the ie 
the gasoline shipped. ne 

Q. What is the spread between the two grades?—A. In June of ies a 

Q. Yes.—A. I do not know that it would be very much; offhand, -possibly 
one half a cent, a cent at the outside. : 

Q. What would be the average over a year of your spread, f.o.b. at h 
producing field?—A. That is difficult to say. I would have to go right back t 
whatever the Oilgram figures were, for the various grades shipped. I cannot 
say from memory. 

Q. Would it vary just over a cent?—A. It may be more; it may be less. 

Q. It may be more?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. In the month of June, the cheaper variety of gasoline, 60/62 at ‘ha’ Cutt, 
averaged around 8:9; the average of 61/63 was 4-03, the average price of t 
64/66 was 4:13. That would be the price practically that you would have - 
pay.—A. Presumably. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Do you know the Imperial Oil grades of gasoline, the royal and the Thr 
Star?—A. Do we know that? Would you mind putting your question another 
way. 

ny Do you know the grades of gasoline handled by the Imperial Oil?—A. 
Yes, as evidenced by what they sell through their pumps. 

Q. You handle two grades. How does your poor grade compare with their 
Three Star grade?—A. I do not know that I can answer that question. I think 
it is rather an academic question for a chemist. 


Mr. Srantey: You have a chance to do a little advertising. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Is your poorer grade of gasoline sold in competition with Imperial Thr 
Star or Imperial Royal? Royal is their poor grade—A. It is sold in competition 
with Three Star. 

@. Sold in competition with Three Star, your poor grade?—A. We have 
only two grades; we have a standard grade, and premium grade. 

Q. Have the Imperial Oil any grade of gasoline that is sold in compet 
with your best grade?—A. Yes. : 

Q. What do they call it?—A. Premier Ethyl. 

Q. To all intents and purposes, your poor grade or second grade gasolin 
is the grade that is sold in competition | with the Imperial BIE Star?—C 
rect. ; 


By Mr. Donnelly: : Pees: se 
Q. Your higher grade is so in competition with their Ethyl?—A. Yes 


By Mr. Bothwell: = 


: Q. In selling to jobbers, taking the month of June, what price were 
charging in tank car lots?—A. You will have to refer to Mr. Wilson for tha 


By Mr. Donnelly / ts 
a The Imperial Oil gave us to understand when they were on a 
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ou make more money out of those you run yourselves than you do 
hose you rent?—A. Yes; purely because of our very bad experience in 

ype of tenants that we have been able to get. They may be much more for- 
ei in yee arose 


2 us H. W. Witson called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Mr. Wilson is the salesmanager of the Shell Oil Company of Canada. 
How long have you occupied that position?—A. About two years, now. 

Q. You have been associated with the oil industry for how many years? 
A. The Shell Company of Canada, just over five. 

- Q. Before that?—A. About five’ years with the Anglo-Saxon in England. 
Q. So that you have been about ten years in the oil business?—A. About 
ten years. 

-Q. You are in charge of the sales of all their products?—A. Yes, under the 
esident’s general direction. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Where is your office?—A. In Canada, Toronto. 
Q. Where are you located?—A. Toronto. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Where is the head office of the Shell Company of Canada?—A. In 
oronto. 

Q. You sell in tank car lots?—A. Yes. 

- Q. Can you give us the tank car prices that you charged to jobbers in the 
years 1930 and 1931?—A. I am sorry, I have not that information here. 

Q. Can you give us any month in either of those years?—A. I have not 
ot that information in front of me, but as a general rule we have to try and 
follow the market competition of our competitors. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


5 Would your prices vary from the Imperial Oil to any extent?—A. No. 
Q. Practically the same as the Imperial Oil?—A. Yes, they practically 
have to be. 

_ Q. In tank cars practically the same; tank wagons practically the same?— 
. Yes, practically the same. 

Q. Your service stations practically the same?—A. Yes, we just follow as 
ear as we can what they do. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. So that so far as your company is concerned, in keeping books, it has 
ot been necessary for you to faire what the spread should be between tank 
s and tank wagons; you simply follow their prices and make a profit— 


: Mr. Pertit: Or loss. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


_ Q. Or loss.—A. Well, yes, mainly sir, as far as my department is concerned, 
That is, where we have facilities to handle our sales. 
. What price are you charging for gasoline to-day; that is, before this cent 


se, in tank cars?—A. Well, it varies a little over the country. 
457693 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Give us one in Toronto and one in Montreal.—A. In Toronto, take our 
Shell, which is the grade with which we compete with Three Star, our price w 
13 cents below the tank wagon price in Toronto. 

Q. What is the tank wagon price?—A. The tank wagon price in Tounniee 
if my memory serves me correctly, i is, or was, 174 cents. That would make our 
tank car price 15 cents. 

Q. A difference of 24 cents?—A. Sixteen—I beg your pardon, a cent and a 
half below. That w ould make our tank price 16, yes, I am sorry. I have not 
got those figures in front of me. The tank wagon price was either 173 cents or 
184 cents in Toronto. 

Q. Can you give it in Montreal?—A. Yes, it was a cent higher than in 
Toronto. You see, those two provinces are split up. The tank wagon prices — 
vary, and it is quite a feat of memory to memorize them all. 


The CuairMAN: If I may say so, your company was instructed to bring 
those prices. 


The Witness: I am sorry, I did not know that. 


Mr. Rocer: May I explain that? I mentioned to Mr. Fraser before we 
met this morning, that the first thing we had to contend with was the illness of 
our president, and secondly we had a lot of illness in the way of clerical help, 
in the office; and there was only one series of figures we were able to get before 
we left Toronto yesterday. We had to get them on the run. I promised Mr. 
Fraser we would table any figures that you referred to and required, as long as 
you gave us a little breathing spell in which to compile them. We were work- 
ing against the clock yesterday. 


oe 
a 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. We had it right from the Imperial Oil in the prices which they gave us 
when they appeared before the committee, that the tank car price was 13-50 
before the rise in prices yesterday, and the tank wagon price was 17: *50.—A. 
It was 174 cents, yes; that would be our price. What grade is that? 


Mr. BorHweE.tu: That is the premier grade. 
The CHAIRMAN: One at a time, please. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. “The present tank car selling price of Premier or Three Star grade is va 
14 cents per gallon below the tank wagon.”—-A. That is substantially the same __ 
as our own. 


Mr. BorHwetu: I think possibly Dr. Donnelly is giving you the wrong 
picture there. 
Q. That was the tank wagon and service station price, and it covered the 
premier grade in the west, and the three star grade in the east. These two — 
grades represent over 90 per cent of the total sales. Now what was quoted was 
the tank wagon price of the three star, and their tank wagon price at Montreal — 
is 17-50, present prices on the market, 1931.—A. That would be our price on x 
that date, in tank wagons, 17-50; for it is one cent lower in Toronto. 
Q. Your price on March 31 would be 16-50 in tank wagons?—A. Can you. 
tell me what the Imperial price was? : 
Q. I cannot tell you in Toronto, but the price in Montreal is 17-50—A. I 
beg your pardon. 
Q. Your first statement was wrong. Toronto is 17:50. It must be the 
same as Montreal. 
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By Mr. eed: 
Q. ‘We had evidence here on Tuesday that the tank car price in Ottawa is 
'5 cents. You tell me you are charging 16 cents in Toronto, and only charging 
Ottawa?—A. I think I had better, so that you can be quite clear, and I 
am not misleading you, go over those prices once more. Our tank wagon price 
oronto and Montreal is, or was before to-day, 174 cents. That is for Shell, 
ich is the equivalent to Three Star. Our tank car price of our Shell branded 
asoline, that is, tank car prices in both those cities on the 31st March, was 
“cents below tank wagon prices, which would make it 15 cents in each city, 
ontreal and Toronto. 
—Q. Sixteen?—A. It is 174 less 14. 

—Q. Sixteen?—A. It is 16. I am sorry. Just one cent Gaal a half below tank 
wagon price. That would be the way we figured it. 
2) That is what J said, On Tuesday we had two buyers, or jobbers, who 
were buying gasoline in the city of Ottawa, in tank car lots, say they were pay- 
g 15 cents for it. You say your price in Montreal and Toronto is 16. How 
do they get it so cheap? 
Mr. Perrir: It costs them that laid down in Toronto. 
Mr. DonnELLy: No, in Ottawa. We had an invoice to show it. 
Mr. Pertir: Imported. 
Mr. Donnexty: Bought from the British American, and from the Imperial 
il, and their price was 15 cents. 
Mr. Smoke: Is that the same grade? 
Mr. Donnetty: Yes, the same grade. 
Mr. Perrit: My impression was it was cost plus duty. 
Mr. Donnetty: No; this is where they were buying locally. 
The Witness: That would not be our price; that would not be Shell branded 
product here. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


_ Q. That was British American——A. I don’t know what their prices are here 
at the moment, but our prices for Shell branded gasoline in Ottawa to-day or in 
1931, would be 14 cents below our tank wagon prices here. 


By Mr. Motherwell: 


— Q. Can you tell us what your tank wagon was or is in Ottawa?—A. I cannot 
tell you that offhand, but it will be substantially the same as the Imperial tank 
wagon price in Ottawa for that day. Have you that information here? 

~ Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we should have those prices filed in order to 
meet this sheet of the Imperial Oil found at page 254 of the Evidence. 


_ The CHarrMan: Yes. The prices given by the witness the other day on tank 
ears, is a lower grade gasoline, and it was 173 cents in Ottawa. This is the evi- 
dence that was given by the witness the other day :— 


“ The tank and wagon price on the lower quality gasoline is 174 cents- 


“ By Mr. Donnelly 


‘ “Q. And what is the ordinary quality?—-A. 184 cents.” 
hat i is found at page 392 of the Evidence, Mr. Donnelly. 


Mr. Boruweu: Whose evidence is that? 


The Witness: If you will permit us, we will present you with our tank wagon 
rice throughout Ontario and Quebec. 


By Mr. Donatig’ fon a : is Sea 
Q@. And your tank cars?—A. Yes. . 
Q. And your service stations?—A. Yes.. 
The Cuatrman: That is the evidence of Mr. Bea.t:. 


Mr. BorHwetu: They had a laid-down price of 13-60 up until some ti 
last year, and then the price was changed to 15, and then they had two as 
invoices there, showing their laid down prices. 


Mr. Donne ty: At page 392 I say this:— 

““Q. T see that the price they say, between Montreal and Ottawa, 

they claim, is one cent difference in the price between the two cities, tha 

Ottawa is one cent higher. As I see here, the price that is given to us by 

the Imperial Oil, for the present price in tank car lots in Montreal, is 13.50 

You claim that they are charging you here 15, now?—A. Yes.” 
The CHARMAN: Lower down, the witness says this: — 


Es The tank and wagon price on the lower quality gasoline is 175 
cents.” 
Tank and Wagon. 


Mr. Donnetty: What page is that? 


The Cuairman: “ The tank and wagon price on the lower quality gasoline — 
is 174 cents.” Then Mr. Donnelly asks:— 
“And what is it on the ordinary quality?—A. 184 cents.” 
That is found at page 392 of the Evidence, near the bottom. 


Mr. Donnetty: That is not what we are talking about. We are not talking 
about tank wagons, we are talking about tank car. That should be tank wagon. 
The “and” should be left out. That is an error in the printing. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


(Q. In any event, your price per tank car is 15 cents under the tank wagon — 
A. Our tank wagon price; that is correct. i 
Q. If your tank wagon price in Montreal is 17.50 your tank car price would 
——A. Yes, our tank car for Shell gasoline, yes. 
Q. That is what it would be in both Montreal and Toronto?—A. Yes. 
Q. You cannot give it to us for Ottawa?—A. I would rather not, offhand, 
because I am not obsolutely certain of it; but we can have all that information 
for you to-morrow morning. 
Q. I think we should have that in order to check up on these figurers we ant 
on Tuesday. 


The CHarrMan: I suppose it would be the same as the other companies? 
The Witness: The major companies, yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: : 


Q. Do you make any special cut in prices, or make any special prices t 
any of your jobbers, or do all the jobbers get treated alike?—A. What do yi 
mean by “ jobber”. : 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. In tank car lots—A. In tank car lots, yes. We have a few jobbers whom 

we have had for some time, who have been with us for several years, and wh 
operate in smaller territories, more or less, of our own. That is, they more or 
jess represent the Shell there, ‘and to that class of jobber we give a ‘slightly differ- 
ent price to enable them to carry on a retailing business. 
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upply sub-stations, how much would the spread iss four cents or a little more? 
No, it would vary between 14, and 4 at the very outside, depending upon 
; locality and the size of the jobber’s business, and general conditions like that. 
‘hey vary between 14 and 4. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Can you tell us what proportion of your total sales in Canada is sold 

bbers?—A. That is to say, including those few special jobbers? 

Q. Yes—A. Our ordinary tank car buyers, the whole class of tank car 

uyers—for 1931? Just one moment. Roughly speaking, I should think about 

per cent; that is, offhand, around 10 per cent. 

prt): That would ‘leave 90 per cent by your tank wagon, or through your own 
oe Correct. 


: By Mr. Donnelly: 


-Q. Can you give us any information concerning those 60 stations that you 
1 yourselves?—A. What sort of information? 

Q. The amount of capital invested, and the returns you get—-A. No, I am 
fraid I cannot. That is rather outside my category, I am afraid. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


. Have you any record of shipments from the Dutch West Indies over 1930 
Be 19312—A. Have we records? 

Q. Yes, here—A. Yes, we have just the— 

ce (). The average for the year, or month by month. 


Mr. Rocer: The actual cost of each shipment? 

_Q. Possibly we could get a few of those for 1931, if you would—just enum- 
rate them, whatever you can give us, shipments from the Dutch West Indies, 
ind as to what they cost you. 


_ The Witness: The first shipment—this is f.o.b. Curacas refining— 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


~Q F.0.B. where?—A. F.O.B. refining prices. ~The first shipment was in 
\pril 1931. It arrived in April, at the end of April 1931, and the price was 5-25 
its per wine gallon. 
_ Q. These are all wine gallons? 


Mr. Boruwet: Give it to us in imperial gallons, too. 
The Witness: And the imperial gallon equivalent to 6.30. 


S By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. That is what you call your Shell gasoline?—A. Yes. 


ro ~ By Mr. Donnelly: — 
That is your first one. 


~ By Mr. Bothwell: 
Your best grade, standard grade? 
Mr. Rocrr: Yes. 


fhe Witness: The second cargo we had was in June; and that cost us 4-50 
yer wine gallon, or the equivalent of 5-40 per imperial gallon. A further 
me in July, and it cost us 3-0625 per wine gallon, or 3-675 per imperial 
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By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. What was the wine gallon?—A. It was 3-0625. Do you want me 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Yes, go right through 1931—A. In August it was 3- 3125 per wit 
gallon, 3:3125 United States. I beg your pardon. The wine gallon was 3-3 
and the imperial gallon 3-975. In September the wine gallon was 54 and 
imperial gallon 6-30. There was a second cargo in September, and the s: 
prices prevailed, 55 and 6-3. In October there was a shipment, 4-375— 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. What was that again?—A. 4-375, equivalent to 54 per imperial gallon. 
The final cargo was in November, at 4 cents, or 4:8 for an imperial gallon. 
chat constituted our cargo shipments for 1931. ih 
Q. Can you give us the freight on those and the other charges laid down in 
Montreal?—A. I have not the freight here, but as far as I can reme ao 
average freight was just under 2, a difference of a cent a gallon. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. An imperial gallon?—A. Yes. For the majority of those cargoes. I 
addition, we paid duty, 25 cents, and whatever sales tax and/or excise taxe 
or any tax that was in force during that year. 


By Mr. Donnelly: : 

Q. I think it would be interesting if you took each of those shipments an 
gave us the price laid down in Montreal, figuring it out by adding the duty, th 
freight, the sales tax, and the excise tax. Give us just what each of those ship 
ments actually cost you to deliver them to your stations per gallon in Montreal 
on those dates.—A. Laid down in Montreal in bulk? 

Q. In bulk, yes. I think the committee should have that. It would ' 
very instructive. 

Mr. Rocer: With your permission, gentlemen, in a half hour or over, 
think we could work these things out here for you. 

The Witness: It would be reasonably approximate. 

Mr. Donnetity: You will have to have the exchange too. 

Mr. RocEer: We would have to go back for that. 


Mr. DonnELLY: We want to know exactly what it cost you laid down in ~ 
Montreal. 


Mr. Rocer: I will have to know the prevailing exchange rates at the time 
the shipments were made. 


Mr. Donnetiy: If you had your invoices here it would be easy. 


Mr. BorHwe.u: If you took the months of June and November, say, woul 
it be easier? 


Mr. Rocer: June and November? You want the complete laid down prices: 

Mr. BorHwetu: You could take the highest and the lowest. 

Mr. DonNELLY: July is the lowest, and September is the highest. Septemb 
and April are high. September and July would be good months. 

Mr. Rocrer: September and July, the complete laid down price for 
Montreal cargoes. 

Mr. BorHwe.u: [| think you had cae add November because we sail Db 

able to compare them with the lowest boat. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Instead of September you had better take April. 

would be distributing it, one at the beginning, and one at the end. 
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Mr. Roaur: aster tax would iro to go on, pls duty? 

Mr. Pettit: Mr. Wilson mentioned excise tax. 

_ The Witness: It would go in, anyway, and/or excise tax if it was in effect 
hat time. 

_ The CuHarrman: If those statements are given to the committee, by way 
of filing, is that all the information you want, or do you intend to continue 
questioning the witness. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

- Q. You are giving those laid down in Montreal?—A. Laid down in bulk, 

Montreal. 

— Q. Just before we close with this witness, may I ask this question. Can 

ou give us the shipments you have received from the middle west field, 
hicago, 1931? 

Mr. DonneEtiy: Have you any files? 

Mr. Rocer: No sir, we have none with us. 

Mr. Boruweti: You can furnish those as soon as you get back to Toronto? 

Mr. Rocrer: Yes; but I would like to point out, as I said in my own 

evidence, those shipments come in in tank cars, and it would be very voluminous, 

ould it not suit your purpose to just designate, we will say, a typical case? 

Mr. BorHwe.u: Take April, July and November, the same as the others. 

_ Mr. Rocsr: By that, may I understand this: each of those cargoes referred 

o will probably consist of a couple of million gallons every time, and naturally 

0 give you the equivalent of one cargo would necessitate a lot of work. You 

do not expect us to give you, shall we say, 250 tank cars? 

Mr. Boruweut: No. Let us understand each other. What we want you 

o do, Mr. Roger, in taking April, July and November, is to make a computa- 
on down to fractions of cents per imperial gallon. 

Mr. Roger: I understand that. 

Mr. BorHwe.tut: No matter what the value of the shipment was, if you 

_ could do the same thing as Mr. Wilson is going to do in connection with the 

_ Dutch West Indies, in regard to your Chicago shipments, together with excise 

tax and so on. 

Mr, Rocer: Correct. To Toronto? 

Mr. Boruwe.i: To Toronto. 

Mr. Rocsr: Yes. 

Mr. BorHwe.u: For those same months. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Do you ship from Montreal to Toronto in tank car lots? 

4 Mr. Roger: No. We may. It is a matter of expediency. It is a question 

x, a cities, and supplies. There may be several alternative methods of supplying. 

Mr. BorHweE..: Practically all your gasoline that you sell in Toronto comes 

rom the United States? 

_ Mr. Rogsr: I would not go so far as to say that, because in 1931 there were 

few odd boat loads transhipped from Montreal by water to Toronto, and then 

iated out from Toronto. 

- Q. That is what I was asking about? You do transhipping from Montreal 

boat? Would it be transhipped by boat, or transhipped by car in those 

ses?—A. By ship, if it were cheaper. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. You say your ordinary spread between tank wagon and tank car is 14 
ts?—A. That is shell gasoline, yes. 
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Q. Is it possible for a distributor to ae a etiboaen with that : i 
—A. Probably not a distributor. 
Q. Take a jobber buying at your tank car price, could he distribute i 
sell it in tank wagon, at tank wagon prices, with only 14 cents margin? om 
Hon. Mr. Cuapiin: He told you a few minutes ago it was as high as 4 
cents. 
Mr. Donne.uy: He said 15 cents. 


Mr. Cuapriin: He says in some cases, to some distributors, the variation 
were as much as 4 cents. 


Mr. BorHwe.u: That was special men. 


Wirness: ‘Those are special jobbers who handle Shell products in almost 
the same way as we handle them ourselves. A man who buys 13 cents below, 
usually has a service station attached to his tank car depot, so thar he has gc 
probably no retailing. He has no tank wagon business of his own. He merely 
retails straight from the tank car. You see what I mean? 

Q. Why do you fix a spread of 15 cents as between the tank wagon ne 
the tank car, if it is not possible for a man to do business on that 14 cents?—A. 
We are merely following what our more experienced competitors do here. We 
do not set our own tank car prices. < 


By Mr. Bothwell: © 


Q. I cannot follow those prices. When you say 14 cents spread, what do 
you mean?—A. May I explain further. The average jobber, or the man who 
buys in tank car lots, and has a little distributing organization of his own, if he 
contracts—that is what we have done in the past, we sometimes give him, as I 
explained before, a larger spread than 14 cents, because he has some tank wagon 
values of his own. But a man who merely buys the odd tank car from us, we 

sell him 14 cents below. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. The man who handles a million gallons in a year?—A. A million gallons — 
in a year. a 
Q. Yes. Would he be considered A. He would be considered : 
Q. A small jobber or a big jobber?—A. He would be considered a big i 
ber in Canada? : 
Q. You would give him a bigger spread?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. Where is the line drawn between a small jobber and a big jobber? What. 
would be a small jobber, how many gallons would be the dividing line? 


The CHAIRMAN: He does not go on gallonage, he goes on the business the} j 


do. 
Wirness: It is a matter to be decided on each case. We ie no hard and 
fast rule, less than a million gallons in Canada is hardly a large jobber. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Ten per cent of your gasoline sales are sold to abe re ee 

Q. What percentage would be sold to jobbers on this cent and a half: mar 
—A. Oh, very small. cade 

Q. Very small?—A. Very small indeed. - 

Q. So that really the tank car price as posted means practically noth 
A. It is a term for our brand, really. 

Q. Well, in other words, the posted price of tank cars, as ‘we were 
them by the Imperial Oil, so far as your business is concerned, means nothin 
because you sell practically nothing on that basis?—A. Very little indeed. 
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. Just one cick Last day, it was given in evidence, that one of the 
po ers in Ottawa lost from 14 to 2 per cent of the amount purchased in his 
k by reason of the deduction which took place because of the measuring of 
y a temperature standard. What is your experience in regard to that as 
a jobber?—A. Do you mean the extent of the loss; our experience in regard to 
1e extent of the loss? 
Q. He says the extent of his loss was from 14 to 2 per cent.—A. Well, I was | 
eaking offhand. We consider in view of shipments, about one half of one per 
ent to be the normal loss, the normal working loss on a volatile product like 
oline, especially in tank cars. 
_Q. By reason of what?—A. Evaporation, really. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

4 Q. Don’t you find when you bring in your gasoline and put it in the ground, 
Bhat you take out less gallons? After you bring your gasoline in, and put it 
n the ground do you take out as many gallons through the service stations 
n a measured gallon?—A. We bring all ours— 

_ Q. 1 beg your pardon?—A. All our gasoline sir, in that way, for record 
urposes in shipping, and all purposes, is brought to a basis of temperature at 
ae cei. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. For shipping purposes?—A. We bill customers at 60 Fahrenheit. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Now, when you come to a service station, you put the gasoline in the 
ound at 60 degrees Fahrenheit. Do you have much loss in selling it to cus- 
omers through the tank? That is, do you have much gallonage -loss?—A. 
we lose gasoline in our service stations? 

 Q. Yes—A. Very little. 


_ Mr. Rocer: It depends on the temperature. 

-- Mr. Donnetiy: That is what I am trying to get at. You bring it to the 
Tvice station, and you put it in the ground. When it is in the ground it will 
lower than 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Mr. Rocer: Possibly. 


_. Mr. Donnetty: In the majority of cases, it would be at less than 60 
degrees Fahrenheit in the ground all through the winter. 


_Mr. Rocsr: That is correct, in regard to the winter months. It will be. 

_ Mr. DonneLLy: We had evidence here the other day that even in western 

nada, with those tank cars coming to their station, that the gasoline is 

‘measured at 60 degrees Fahrenheit, by the Imperial Oil. Now, in the same way, 
when you are selling it out in a measured gallon do you lose much? According 

at the customer, the loss is very heavy; that he is really paying for gas that 
| annot get out of his service station. Have you had a loss in that way? 


Mr. Roger: Not that I am aware of. 


Mr. Boruweti: Evidence was given, that a man buys gasoline we will say, 
i 20 degrees Fahrenheit. On his invoice he was charged for may be 230 gallons, 
SO ething of that kind, in addition to the tank measurement in that car, on 
t of the temperature. A man buying in Chicago will be paying for 
lions more than the car actually contained on account of the temperature. 
at will be right. But when he came to sell it, he says he was selling it at the 
mperature as he bought it, and he lost 230 gallons. 
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Mr. Roger: He makes it in the summer. 


Witness: He gets it back in the summer. That is a working operation, : 
it not? a 


Mr. BoruHwe.tu: That is what we want to know. 


Mr. Roger: Mr. Bothwell, may I say this. I think you will faces don’t - 
know whether anybody ever goes to the trouble of getting adequate statistics o 
it, I do not think it would be worth it—but I would say offhand that bearin 
in mind the actual amount of sales in the cold season, taken in relation to the 
temperature, what any dealer might lose during the winter, selling a measure 
gallon, as you put it, he will get back with interest in the summer months whe 
the temperature is vastly in excess of 60. . 

Mr. BorHweiui: Will you give us your explanation of this? A deale 
tells us this, and he shows the invoices, of cars shipped in the summer at a | 
temperature of 81, for which he received credit of a certain number of gallons — 
in order to bring it to 60. He says that he puts it in the ground where the tem 
perature goes down, and that he loses again in the summer. One dealer told 
us that. : 


Mr. Roger: Yes. But it is all relative, sir. What I am trying to con 
vey to you is this. Let us take some hypothetic figures. If a million gallons 
were sold during the hot season, where the temperature, we will say, wa 
20 degrees above 60, when he puts this in the ground andthe temperature billed 4 
to him when he received the gasoline was 80, and by the time it gets into the {3 
ground, let us assume it is 72, and he has lost 8 points. He is comparing that 
possibly 150,000 or 200,000 gallons that he will sell in the winter, which he has 
put in the ground when the temperature is at 40. He is profiting on that dealin 
the course of the season. ee 

Mr. Sranutey: That is all hypothetical, relative. Why do jobbers insist 
on setting this figure at 60 degrees fahrenheit? ee 

Mr. Rocrer: Because it is a very good way of doing it sir. 

Mr. Stantey: Would not there be a more practical way? 

Mr. Rocsr: If it all works— 

Mr. Sranuey: Would not there be a more practical way of selling gasoline ~ 
a ees who sells it, and a jobber who buys it, so that he would pay for what e 
~ he gets? 

Mr. Rocrer: That would mean, sir, practically having somebody at each 
destination point checking out the outlet quantity, and knowing the tempera- 
ment of the average jobber, I think he will be just as likely to complain under 
a system like that, as he is under the present system. 

Mr. Sranutey: No, it is simply a matter of checking the liquid contents. 

Mr. Rocrr: What ground have you got for that, sir? Let us take a tank — 
car, say, going from A to B. A is the jobber, and when he gets the car he unloads © 
it, or supervises the unloading, and maybe he would say, “ I have received 
a gallons.” You must either take his word or not. nS 

Mr. Srantey: When you ship from Toronto to Ottawa, I understand thet 
at Toronto you determine what gallonage is there, at 60 degrees. ae 


Mr. Rocsr: Yes. 
Mr. Srantey: That is final, and he receives it here. 


Mr. Rocsr: Yes. 
Mr. Srantey: You deduct on your invoice 220 gallons, or whatever the — 
case may be. That takes definitely into account not the liquid contents which — 
you actually sell in Toronto, but the liquid contents which you sell in Toronto 
at a standard of 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Rocrr: Yes. 
Mr. Sraniey: What I am getting at is, would it not be more convenient 
deducting from a car at Toronto, the right amount, and fixing then and there 
the gallonage which the man at Ottawa must receive? 
_ Mr. Rocrr: I say this. I fill this car; I absolutely guarantee that there 
re 8,000 gallons in it at the right temperature of 72, 8,000 gallons 


_ Mr. Stanuey: Supposing— 
The Cyaan: Let him finish. 


_ Mr. Roger: All that my customer will pay me is the quantity adjusted 
ack to 60. 

Mr. Perit: He is the gainer. 

» Mr. Rocer: Exactly. I have no indication of what the temperature will 

be by the time it reaches its destination. I would be completely in his hands. 

He could tell me that he unloaded half the gallonage; and with a preduct 

that is subject to temperature fluctuations, apart from the evaporation factor 

in itself, you must have some basis on which to work, I should imagine. 

‘Seeing that the oil industry has been in force for a number of years, and this 

thing has been found equitable from experience, I am not convinced in my 

own mind, of any gross inequities. If such were the case, it would have been 

changed long since. 

_ Mr. Donnetiy: What service stations complain of is not the method by 
which it is has been measured. They claim it may suit warmer climates like 

the United States where they can break even because of the many warm 

months in the year, but in Canada where there is a cold climate, 60 degrees is 

too high, and where we have only a couple of warm months in the year, to 

give them a chance to make anything, the 60 degrees should be set down to 

around 52. 

Mr. Roger: You may be right with regard to the west. I am simply 

‘going on my own personal opinion, and bearing in mind the relationship of the 
volume of sales during the hot weather, versus the very small quantity that 

is sold during cold weather, my own opinion is that the dealer is ahead of the 

game. I think it would be an extremely difficult thing to prove. 

The CuHarrMANn: The witnesses the other day said the dealer was always 

behind the game. 

Mr. DonneLLy: You must understand in the warmer months the evapera- 
tion would be much greater. 

Mr. Rocer: There should be a very immaterial evaporation in the ground. 
In my opinion it has a very minimum effect. 

The CHarrRMAN: In your opinion then, the dealer does not lose? 

_ Mr. Rocer: That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Srantry: The average dealer? 

___ Mr. Rocer: Yes; I will say it with reservations. I have not the remotest 
opinion what the conditions would be in the west. 

The CHarrMAN: We were dealing with cases in Ottawa. 

Mr. Rocrr: In Ottawa? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


_ Mr. Roger: I would say offhand, as my personal opinion, there would be 
ery little in it. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Have you any records to show at your service stations, 
the amount of gasoline you actually put in and the number of gallons you actu- 
ly sold out, and as to how you came out, in your own service stations? 
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Mr. Rocrr: No, that would be a very academic opinion; I aa it would 
be extremely difficult to connect, because you would have to take the temperatur 
of the gallons against those figures, sir. I am not an engineer, but I will gi 
you a layman’s view. Let us assume this tank, I mean the pump, has the rays 
of the sun beating on it at one particular point. Then you are going to hav 
certain variations in temperature there. By taking a dip in the tank at one 
particular point versus any other, in order to get the average temperature = 
the gasoline, it would be very hypothetical. 

Mr. Boruweti: The Imperial Oil gave evidence here that they ate fo 
evaporation, or shrinkage, or whatever you may call it, 50 gallons per tank car 
to their dealers in the summer months, and 20 gallons per tank in the winter 
months. Does your company make an allowance like that? 

Mr. Roczr: No. 


The Wrrness: Small tanks in the ground? 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. That is on their jobber’s tanks?—A. Big tanks above ground? 
Q. Yes. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. If you had a service station in Ottawa, and you put in 1,000 gallons or 
50,000 gallons during the year do you do any checking up as to how many gallons 
you get out of it? 


Mr. Rocer: We do sir. We have never experienced any loss in our service — 
stations. 


Mr. DonneEtty: It seems to me you would be checking the service stations, — 4 e 
if you put 1,000 in, or 10,000, to see whether you got 10,000 out. a 


Mr. Rocer: They do. They must do. a 
Mr. Donnetty: That is what I asked you to do, to give us how much you as 
put in and what was taken out. ae 

Mr. Rocrer: The exact quantity. We never experienced any loss. 
Mr. Donnetiy: You never experienced any loss in your service stations? 
Mr. Rocrr: No, sir. 3 
Mr. Donne.tty: They always sell out what they get? 
Mr. Rocer: Yes. 

Mr. Srantey: We had evidence here last day where a man “aged that 


the measurement of gasoline taken in and the measurement which he computed 
as being sold out, varied as much as 500 gallons in a tank ear. SE 
The CHarRMAN: In a month. 
Mr. DonnELLY: In one month. 
Mr. Stantey: It was 240 gallons in one tank car? It did appeal to me to ti 
be rather absurd. : 
The CHarRMAN: He claimed he never got it Bee In your service oe h 
that you operate yourselves, in which you keep a record, you make no loss in 
gallonage? : 
Mr. Rocrr: No, sir. : 
Mr. Spencer: Has this any connection. In all service stations, there are 
between 7 and 8 gallons in the pumps, whether the gas is allowed to expand or | 
otherwise. 
Mr. Perrit: That receptacle is always ready for you. : 
Mr. Boruwetu: If that station is very active, it does not stay there very 
a The CHarrMAn: Gentlemen, we shall now adjourn at the call of the = 


Committee adjourned at the call of the chair. 
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SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


CAPITAL STRUCT URE 


‘THE Suett Company or Canapa, Limrrep— 
neorporated by Dominion Letters Patent, dated 15th August, 1925. 


i “Avrnorizep Caprrat Stock— 
Utrecht et OMcachnahys re Ne a eR eRe! uke 28 $ 1,000,000 00 
PRDUM AC COUSOUCRCI wat es yen se Soe ae hed hye eC a $ 1,000,000 00 


_ All existing assets (except Book Debts) of The Shell Company of 

-Canada, Limited, a Company incorporated by Letters Patent 

PrenkewecominccrotOntarion yeaa neko sla ty. amen ia cae $ 901,600 00 

Bet era Paar iS CN ft aia Rear irae hs Be 98,400 00 
————-$ 1,000,000 00 

INCREASE IN Caprrat Stock (3rp Apri, 1930)— 

AUTHORIZED Carita Stock increased by 40,000 Shares of $100 each to................ $ 5,000,000 00 

Issurep Caprrau Stock increased by 30,000 Shares of $100 each to.................000. $ 4,000,000 00 


‘Conseration— 
NE TRIE nei eo Pons ee rey Mk teks ts ets ee eet $ 3,000,000 00 


- Norz.—Re Change of Name—The name of the Company was changed to ‘‘Shell Oil Company of 
nada, Limited,’ by Supplementary Letters Patent, dated 26th August, 1931. 


SHELL OIL OF CANADA LIMITED, 1930 


Gasoline 
Quantity Value 
eRe Rn Be Bore ee teal ON suai ous oad sletee ihe eae 23, 661,329/$ 4,849,417 59 
EDUCT 
_ Cost of Sales, as per Mehedule Aenean eet ace uke ye ee 3,567,122 86 
(GOeBISIS, TRON Vo Se ek eo 0 gk mn eect I ee an $ 1,282,294 73 
Cents 
‘ per gal. 
Depuct 
iOneriine and selling expenses... ...022 0.80: 668. 3.2. oe Sb ogon pe eee Hepoe 834,316 15 
Insurance, taxes, etc., applicable to bulk depots and service sta- 
NCTA TED he te ae Ah rece e KER cy hain SEG cS ule a dM a Lo cle owe owe 57,145 68 
Proamnicgtatign ant sales Overbead yo. .25 ose. o6: scci ses cytes ss |e... gene: 300,740 33 
: $ 1,192,202 16 5-0386 
ae Profit and legsn borane charcine depreciation. «200... see. oes | ee soe ee $ 90,092 57 -3807 
Depuct i 
SON SaaS OI ea eh Pe NS lea Pat Sou M a oe cist sid Goi is oe ds wees oie’ $ 264,325 37 1-1171 
ae as P 
Pemebemeeretroht or Wore, 0 fe. es ie iL. igs.) oe eee es $ 174,232 80 -7364 
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SCHEDULE “A” 


SHELL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED—COST OF SALES—1930. 


wan 


Gasoline 
Inventory 8lst-December; 192900500. 4.) ee $ 568,217 42 
App 
Purchases . firs 5. A ORR a a Se I ie ere 3 2:-785) 252) 1d" 
Duty, sales tax/etes ce) eae meme ees Re Riproattna tah Thee aie eee a 210,090 80 
Freight and distributing, points: 5... 609)... 6) 899,681 12 — 
$ 3,895,024 03 
$ 4,463,241 45 
Depuct : 
Inventory sist December, 1980.%05.58...05 4 ee $ 790,566 49 
Value of products lost in handling and consumed in Company’s opera- 
tions (included in expense) <i: 0 6 sce oe tae ee ee 105,552 10 
$ 896,118 59 
Gost of sales sip ss05 os be eee eg oe eee $ 3,567,122 86 
SHELL OIL OF CANADA LIMITED, 1931 
Gasoline 
Quantity Value 
PMD rece tes Vee Bele ea Sea ig anon eg ae Wie get Re 31,096, 679/$ 5,488,960 93 
Depvuct 
Gost of'sales;as per Schedule:#A2). Ce) 42h ee ne a Nine ome 3,957,270 66 
Gross Profit: js Ny eee yer rele a $ 1,531,690 27 
Cents 
per gal. 
Depvuctr : Bey 
@perating and selling expenses... i... $ 911,723 40 
Insurance, taxes, etc., applicable to bulk depots and service 
Stations: 3. os Toke fy oo a nn ee 95,803 53 
Administration “and sales overhead: <1)5 0 ee 8 298,517 94 4 
$ 1,306,044 87 4-1999 © 
Profit or Loss before charging exchange and depreciation.........|............ $ 225,645 40 -7256. 
Depuct 
Exchange..... APE eR A re kote Seen ee tr Re $ 85,010 89 
Depreciation. ..:5 62860... ope Veen oak ee nid eee En | ae 321,930 73 
$ 406,941 62 x 
ae en 
Net operating Profit.or Loss. 0.00002). 5 ee | ee $ 181,296 22 -5880: 
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e i met 4 ; i 
[PANY OF CANADA LIMITED—COST OF SALES—1931_ 
ah ScHepute “A” 
ee Os: Gasoline - 
tory ist January, 1931........ ee $ 790,566 49 
‘died : : 3 
AMG US EI Tere sAere ge eign We eR Os ce clade hole e wlesiea wo vledie see « $ 2,128,028 85 
BirnmealeaxelC a ee a la, 876,303 21 é 
Freight to distributing TOOUDALIS|. ieee 2% aes een pen ariet hes ianaARR sa A ER 722,927 60 
| $ 3,727,259 66 
ee $ 4,517,826 15 
EDUCT 
Meploweniibyectsu December, 1Osleri oie k eee seek ve Oe $ 482,352 82 
Value of products lost in handling and consumed in Company’s opera- 
MEMSM MC IMed mM exXpENSeS) yeh. dace eh wie cone ee oles 78,202 67 
7 $ 560,555 49 
(IR? GH SIRS cosas cs bate cee ao eds dobdiage nan deep. Gods Nr BannGe tangHnnna: $ 3,957,270 66 
“4 
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WITNESSES: 


f . E. Halverson, Sales Manager, Western Canada, Imperial Oil Ltd. 
. S. Campbell, General Counsel, White Star Refining Co., Detroit. 


_ filed by Shell Oil Company of Canada; Statements filed by 
_ Witness Halverson. 


OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
i 1932 


- MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Houser oF Commons, 
Tuespay, April 26, 1932. 


The meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Matthews presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Arthurs, Baker, Bothwell, Donnelly, Fafard,, 
xanong, Howard, Matthews, McPhee, Pettit, Smoke, Stanley. 


_A. E. Halverson, General Sales Manager, Western Canada, of the Imperial 
Oil Limited, was recalled and examined. 
Witness retired. 


Mr. Ross Campbell, General Counsel of the White Star Refinery Company, 
etroit, was called, sworn and examined. 
_ Witness retired. 

The committee adjourned sine die. 
ee A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ae 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
Tuespay, April 26, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 10.30 
elock, Mr. Matthews presiding. 


_ The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, if you will come to order, we shall proceed. 
This morning, we have Mr. Halverson of the Imperial Oil Company, who asked 
e if he might be permitted to make one or two corrections. I told him that, 
f course, would be in the hands of the committee. You will remember that Mr. 
alverson gave evidence here some time ago. Mr. Halverson is the sales 
manager of the Imperial Oil Company for Western Canada. If it is your 
pleasure that he be permitted to make those corrections, I shall call on him. 


Mr. Baker: Are the corrections in his own evidence? 

- The CuatrMan: I did not ask him that. 

Mr. McPure: Do you require a motion, Mr. Chairman? 
_ The Cuamman: I do not think so. 

_ Mr. McPure: If so, I make that motion. 


A. E. Hatverson recalled. 


The CHarrman: You have been sworn, Mr. Halverson. 


Witnesss Yes. We have no corrections to make in the evidence we gave 
lere previously; but the other day Mr. Coplan of Ottawa gave some evidence in 
regard to the alleged tank car shortages. A gallon of gasoline the world over is 
s volume at 60 degrees. To arrive at that unit of measure, a gallon of water 
quals ten pounds, and every other liquid of whatsoever character, gasoline or 
therwise, is based on that standard, which is used, as far as I know, throughout 
he world. Therefore, when we sell a tank car of gasoline, it is naturally based 
nm 60 degrees Fahrenheit, to comply with the law. Gasoline contracts in cold 
weather, and expands in warm weather; and when we sell a tank car, in every 
nstance we make due allowance for that. For instance, if a tank car is filled at 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the volume of the tank car is say 7,000 gallons up 
) the shell, we deduct a certain amount from that 7,000 gallons to bring it back 
o 60 degrees, or inversely, if the tank car is loaded at 40 degrees, we add 
the correct amount to bring it back to 60. We would like to file as evidence, a 
st of representative tank cars charged out from the Toronto division during the 
ast year. We would give you just one or two instances. On July 3, 1931, 
re shipped out a tank car at 82 degrees temperature. The volume of that tank 
ear to shell capacity, was 5,267 gallons; but we deducted 82 gallons to make 
up for the temperature, and only charged him for 5,197 gallons. On July 20, 
931,.we shipped another tank car of 6,775 gallons capacity, at 60 degrees, of 
rse; but as the temperature was 72 degrees when that tank car was loaded, 
gave the man in question a credit note of 49 gallons. In the winter time, it 
works out just the opposite. We do not know what refineries across the line are 
doing, but I doubt very much if they are giving over measure. And it is 
ather significant that the dealings that Mr. Coplan referred to with oil companies 
the States were tank cars loaded in warm weather when the temperature 
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was over 60 degrees; and from hastily reading through the evidence, I 
notice where he submitted any tank cars purchased across the line ‘where 
temperature was less than 60, and, therefore, the evidence was misleading. 


We want to definitely go on record that either at Ottawa or in any provi 
in Canada or in any city in Canada we give correct measurement by tank ca 
or by tank wagon, and no exceptions. Throughout the world the unit of measur 
is recognized as the volume at 60 degrees Fahrenheit, and if we were to sell or 
any other basis, we would not be complying with the law. “ 


Now, you may wonder on what basis we arrive at the adjustment for tem. 
perature, either above 60 or below 60. It is based on a table supplied by the — 
National Standard Petroleum Oil tables, Bureau of Standards, United States 
government which, as far as I know, is accepted everywhere. We will file tha 
table as evidence. To conclude our remarks on that particular subject, Mr. : 
Coplan or anyone else gets the exact measure, when he buys from us, based on 
the unit of standard, which is 60 degrees. Of course, in the winter, when gasolin 
contracts, he stands the loss, the same as we do, or the same as any other oi 
company ‘does. We all have to stand that loss in the wintertime, on account of 
the contraction of gasoline. He is in no different category from any of the rest 
of us. When we were in western Canada, at Regina, this question came up for — 
discussion, about measurement—— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you mean at the inquiry of the committee there?—A. Yes, sir. And a 
we pointed out to them that in Texas, where the weather is warm, and where 
most of the gasoline is delivered by tank wagon, where the temperature ism 
excess of 60 degrees, the oil companies get the break. In Saskatchewan wings 4 a 
the mean average temperature during the entire motoring season is only 54, the 
consumers out there do not only get measure, but they get a little extra. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. In the wintertime, do not the retailers get a little the worse of it?— 
A. Yes, and we all do. _ 
Q. No, in this way. You do not because you measure and test it acconie | ss 
ing to the standard, and sell it accordingly—A. No, when we sell by tank — 
wagon, we give the consumer one bucket filled to the ‘top although as casoline 
has contracted, we are giving him more than a gallon at 60. 
Q@. In tank cars?—A. The same thing with a tank car. + oe 
Q. When you sell a tank car to the dealer in Ottawa, you sell it on the. ; 
basis of 60 degrees Fahrenheit, standard. : 
Q. Well, when he sells that tank, after it is received here, to me in my ~ 
ear, and to the rest of the people, he can take no account of the 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit—A. But we are in the same position; because when we ship from 
our refinery to Ottawa we collect no money until we make the sale, and if we 
make the sale by tank wagon, when the temperature is 20 degrees above zero, 
we stand the same loss as he does. a 
Q. That is, if you sell it to him in tank wagons, but if you sell it to him — 
in tank cars, what about that?—A. What I was trying to point out is, if we 
sell him a tank car when it is 20 above zero, there is a contraction. But we 
likewise realize nothing until we sell the gasoline by tank wagon, and while the 
same day that he is getting that tank car at 20 above zero, we are selling by 
tank wagon at 20 above zero, and taking the same loss as he is. Now, there 
are so many questions to cover— 
Q. Not on on the particular car that he buys A. We stand exactly th 
same loss as he does. : 
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In your retail business?—A. Because we eventually have to sell before 
ect anything. When we ship a tank car to Ottawa, it does not yield 
fit; we have to sell it. When we sell we are subject to the same laws of 
ure as ‘he is. 

~ Q. When you sell a tank car at Toronto, where do you measure it; where 
you measure according to the temperature standard. You measure it when 
leaves Toronto or before it leaves Toronto.—A. Well, when we ship a tank 
ear, the temperature is taken at the refinery. 

Q. Yes?—A. And that happens when we ship ourselves, the same as though 
shipped to a jobber. When we sell by tank wagon at 20 above zero, no 
ustment is made for temperature; we stand the loss. 

_ Q. Yes, I get that. You take one particular tank car that this man buys, 
Bt _ your refinery in Toronto he gets the invoice at 60 degrees Fahrenheit sent 
to him from your office in Toronto. It is delivered here, say to Ottawa, and 
; “he sells it from a service station to me, to put in my car, when he takes no 
ccount of the 60 degrees Fahrenheit. He sells it at 40 or whatever the tem- 


— Q. I know, but not in connection with the tank.—A. Whether you make it 
me tank, or spread it over 15 tank wagons deliveries, it amounts to just the 
ame, and do not forget gentlemen, that when the temperature is 72 we give 
him a credit note. 

~Q. Yes, I realize that—A. It works both ways, and it is based on the unit 
f standard throughout the world, for gasoline, which is 60 degrees. 

_ Q. Suppose he buys a great deal more in the summer time when it is 72, 
han i in the winter time when it is 40.—A. It pretty well equalizes. 


By Mr. Smoke: 


 Q. Is there any attempt to adjust the cost by raising the price in the 
winter time, and lowering it in the summer time, to the consumer? 


Mr. Howarp: It is the other way around. 


By Mr. Smoke: 
_ Q. Lowering it in the winter time?—A. No, sir. 
 Q. No attempt?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


_ Q. If it pretty well equalizes each other, why do they insist upon the use 
of the standard?—A. Well, if the law says a gallon is the volume at 60, we have 
_ to follow the law. 

_ Q. Change the law—A. I would like to deal hurriedly with the report of 
the committee of the Saskatchewan legislature. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. Before going into that, there is a question I should like to ask Mr. 
alverson on the evidence he gave the other day. I want you to turn to the 
able on page 377 of your evidence, Mr. Halverson. At the bottom of that 
chedule, you say, “ Imperial Oil base price exclusive of freight, varies from 
80 to 4.30 per gallon.” Where do you take that base price from?—A. We 
covered that thoroughly in our evidence the other day, and said that due to 
@ misunderstanding of our pledge by the co-operatives of the west, every time 
reduced our tank wagon prices out there, they insisted on a corresponding 
reduction in the tank car base. 

Q. Who insisted?—A. The co-operative oil companies in the west and the 
jobbers, and during the period in question, we reduced our tank wagon price 
2 cents. Under that alleged obligation, we were forced to reduce our tank 
rice 44 cents, so that we were selling cheaper than duty-free distress gaso- 
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Q. Well, does that apply only the west?—A. There are no co-op 
in the east, so far as I know. : 

Q. How do you establish your base price at any time? How is your origin 
base price established?—A. The base price is supposed to be low enoug 
meet competition, and it includes exchange, sales tax, excise tax, and ther 
no duty in it—it is supposed to include duty, if there is any. The only thing 
that the jobber or the co-operative has to pay in addition to the base price 
cp actual freight rates. I might say the base price also includes freight sur- 
charge. ; 

Q. We will take this item to-day, and the same for 1932. How is y 
base price of 7.30 arrived at? I should like you to tell us how that 7.30 
arrived at. What are the component parts of 7.30?—A. I just gave you t 
component parts. 

Q. Give them to us in figures—A. Well, I would be glad to do that, a 
I will do it. If from that 7.380 you deduct sales tax, excise tax, freight surcharge 

Q. If you will give us the figures, we shall draw our own conclusions.—. 
exchange, it comes to less than group 3, refinery market. But I would be 
glad to figure that out for you. 

Q. Have you got your figures there? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Do you mean to say there are some places where you can go and i 

gasoline for 7.30, base price?—A. That is our group 3 base price. 

Q. There is some place where you sell gasoline for 7.30?—A. All over the 

west. We sell it all over Saskatchewan : 
Q. In tank car lots?—A. Yes, plus freight, and it works out cheaper than 

duty-free gasoline. 


By Mr. Bothwell: : 

Q. Plus fictitious freight?—A. Plus actual freight. ig 

Q. Then, on the date you gave evidence here, you should be able to ee 
gasoline in Regina for 7.30, plus freight from the mid-continent field?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. That is a fictitious freight charge, is it not, because you have the gaso- — 
line right in Regina?—A. It means we are selling less than duty-free distress 
gasoline, and that seems to be doing pretty well under present conditions. a 

Q. That is a matter for the committee to draw conclusions from. We want 
to get the facts from you. What you would do is take your base price, no matter — 
whatever way it is fixed, and then you would add to that price freight from the 
mid-continent field to Regina, where your refinery is?—A. Yes. 

Q. Although there was no freight actually paid?—A. Well, may I answer oS 
that another way? That is a point they have stressed in the committee at ° 
Regina. The major oil companies in North Dakota enjoy the same—— 

Q. Is that the fact?—A. Yes; but let me explain. Just a moment, please. 
They enjoy the same rate of freight on crude oil as we do. They pay no duty 
on crude oil in North Dakota. * 

Q. Your base price of 7.30 includes crude oil, does it not?—A. Yes, but 
North Dakota : 

Q. Answer that question—A. I said yes, sir. The North Dakota market 
is a larger one than Saskatchewan, and if there were such a protection in this. 
so-called high freight rate on gasoline, why do they not build refineries in Nort 
Dakota, instead of bringing in their gasoline from group 3 by tank cars, the 
same as we do? 

Q. I am not answering questions; I am asking you questions. We are 
trying to get at some of the facts. Can you give us the figures that enter im 
this base price of 7.30?—A. Just the ones I have mentioned, Mr. Se 
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here is that?—A. I mentioned it includes excise, sales tax, exchange, 
surcharge; it includes them all. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
. I should like to state this to you: I have gone through all of this 
idence, the evidence given by Mr. McCloskey, and by Mr. Ross, and I fail 
find the base price any place in the evidence of 7.30. So I want to know how 
arrive at that base price of 7.30. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Where can you buy gasoline for 7.30 to-day?—A. That is our group 
price. I cannot make it any plainer. The only other alternative would be 
us to quote group 3 prices, and let the customer pay exchange, freight sur- 
ae sales tax, and the excise tax. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. The fact is it is impossible to buy Canadian gasoline at a price of 7.30 
ny place in Canada.—A. 7.30 plus freight. 

_ Mr. Donnetiy: There is no freight. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
0: Plus freight. That is, plus freight that is not paid; is not that a fact? 
_ Mr. Howarp: Yes. 


Wirness: You cannot expect us to sell 
i Q. Never mind what we can expect; will you answer the question?—A. I 
cannot answer it any plainer. 

Q. Answer this: is it possible to buy from the Imperial Oil gasoline any 
thet at any refinery you have in Canada, at a price of 7.30?—A. No, sir; as 
he laid down tank car price of gasoline ‘duty- free in Saskatchewan is 20. 78, 
s0 you cannot expect us to sell for 7.30. 


_ By Mr. Donnelly: 

 -Q. Tell the committee the difference between the freight on crude oil from 
group 3 in Oklahoma to Regina, at the freight on gasoline. What is the freight 
on crude oil, as compared with gasoline?—A. I am not familiar with the freight 
on crude oil. 


- Q."Is the freight any cheaper on crude oil than it is on gasoline?—A. Yes. 
 Q. You get a different rate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. At what rate does crude oil come through?—A. I am not familiar with 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


~ Q. Your crude oil comes in not only duty-free, but at a cheaper freight 
Bis o. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


_Q. Now, when you quote a price for gasoline at your refinery in Toronto, 
quote a price of 7.30 plus freight from either Pennsylvania of mid-contin- 
A. Not in the east. In the east we quote tank car price at so many cents 
lon below the tank wagon price. 

Q. Where do you arrive at your tank wagon price? In what part of Canada 
ur tank wagon price fixed?—A. Well, various parts of Canada would have 
lot ‘prices, Gepenaing on the costs and competition. 


\ 
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Q. Suppose I go to your refinery in Toronto, and I want to buy a tank ca 
of gasoline; you quote me a price. How is that price made up for the tank ce 
A. I cannot add to the former evidence; it is just fixed on the cost and com- 
petition. 

Q. You would start out with this base price, I suppose, of 7. 30?—A. t 
mentioned a moment ago, in the east it is so many cents below tank wagon. 

(. So there is no tank car price in the east?—-A. I might mention there ha 
been a great deal of talk about not a sufficient tank car margin in the east. | 
made it my business to check up on tank car margins across the line. 

@. I do not care anything about across the line; I want to find out how 
stole fix y our price at your refinery.—A. I cannot add ‘to what I have said, Mr, — 

othwell 

(). Well then, can you give us the figures that enter into that base price 
of 7.302?—A. Well, I will repeat what I have said already. es 

Q. That is no goed. 1 want to get the actual figures that enter into that ae 
base price of 7.30.—A. Well, I have given those, and I will substantiate them E 
with the actual figures, if you like. 

Q. You will name the different charges that enter into it?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have not given us those charges-—A. I will be glad to do so. Bee 

Q. Can you give them to us?—A. I will have to figure it out; it will take 
a few minutes, I will figure them out and give it as evidence. 4 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. I should like to ask one question. On page 379 of your evidence, you 
state the base price per wine gallon for U.S. motor 57/65 octane gasoline was 
5 cents.—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is that taken from?—A. From group 3, from the National Petrol- 
eum News. 

Q. On that date, April 9th?—A. Yes, sir, it is now 54 cents, 

Q. Then you add excise tax, a per cent ‘and sales tax 6 per cent—A. Yes. 

Q. You were giving this evidence just two days after there had been a 
change made. You had this figure made up to April 9th, when the budget was 
brought in on April 6th. at 

Q. Between the date on which the budget was brought in, and the day that id 
you gave this evidence, on April 9th, there had been no change made by the 
Imperial Oi] on their tank car prices in western Canada.—A. Noe sa a 

Q. There has been since?—A. Yes. a 

Q. Has there been an increase of 2 per cent and sales tax?—A. What was 
that? 

Q. Has there been an increase by the Imperial Oil of the 2 per cent sales — = 
tax?—A. That has not been taken into consideration. : 

Q. Or the 2 per cent excise tax?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Neither one has been taken into consideration?—A. No, sir. 

Q. In this particular schedule, you are giving us your Saskatchewan pricas 4 
before there was any change made by reason of increased sales tax or increased 
excise tax?—A. Yes. eo 

Q. But you are giving us the American prices with the increased sales tax 
and the increased excise tax?—-A. No, sir. ; 

Q. Well, just look at that again. At the top of the page you say, Beate 2g 
tax, 3 per cent.” That is after the increase, “Sales tax, 6 per cent.” That is 
after the increase.—A. Well, I would like to make this statement. ; 

Q. Is not that correct?—-A. Yes. I would like to make this statement, that 
in February, a long while before this budget came down, and in last August, : 
we were selling gasoline by tank wagon and in tank cars in Saskatchewan, ue 
instance, cheaper than duty-free distress gasoline. : 
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t weit” to see the method under which you make up your compar- 
e statement, there —A. So that that increased sales tax and increased excise 
x in no way altered the picture. What was true after the budget was true 
fore the budget. 

Q. There has been no change made in the price up to April 9th by reason 
his increased excise and sales taxes?—A. Nor since. 

~Q. Nor since?—A. In our prices. 

F Q. But there has been an increase of one cent a gallon?—A. Yes, based on 
the increase in crude oil from 62 cents to 92 cents, an increase of 30 cents per 
rel, which works out to 14 cents per gallon on gasoline, exclusive of exchange 
‘that crude oil. 

_ Q. Going back to page 377 again, I see the difference in your base price 
8.80 and 4.30 between September Ist, 1930, and July 23rd, 1931, is made 
lely on account of the pledge you gave to the government.—A. As a result— 
Q. And the demand made by the co-operatives—A.—of the pledge being 
nsidered to cover tank cars which it never was intended to do. 

Q. That reduction of 44 cents was never carried through to the retail end 
of the business, was it? That reduction in your tank wagon was never carried 
pees in the retail prices?—A. We were selling our tank cars too low. 

Q. So you reduced your tank car and held up your retail or tank wagon?— 
of No, during that period in question our tank wagon prices came down 44 
cents. 

Q. Where?—A. In Saskatchewan. 

Q. Your reduction came down 44 cents in tank wagons? Have you any 
figures there to quote us the price? I have not been able to find that reduction 
44 cents—A. On September Ist, 1930, the tank wagon price at Regina was 
shee on July 23rd, 1931, the tank wagon price of gasoline at Regina was 
215 cents. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


» @: When was that?—A. July 22rd, 1931. A reduction of 44 cents per © 
allon, exactly the same as the tank car reduction. 

Q. How long did you keep it there at 214 cents? July 28th it advanced 
ne-half cent per gallon—A. But on that day. the tank car went up one-half 
cent. 

~Q. In three weeks it went up another 14 cents——A. Yes; crude oil advanced 
August last year. In August last year there was a very drastic increase in 
e price.of crude oil, as you perhaps know. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. You will give us that statement as to how your base price is arrived 
at?—A. I will be very glad to, Mr. Bothwell. 

Q. You told us the other day that the tank wagon and service station prices 
the United States are the same?—A. In my evidence I stated that in the states 
Minnesota and North Dakota, they were exactly the same, which is correct. 
also stated, in certain portions of the United States it way not be correct: : 
Q. Where does the service station man make his money if the tank wagon 
and service station price are the same?—A. Dealers get a discount off the tank 


Ross CAMPBELL, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
1). =e are connected with what UO ae The White Star Refining 
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Where do they refine?—A. In Michigan, me in Hlinois, : 
What is your position there?—A. I am general counsel of the i my 
Counsel?—A. Yes. 
Employed by the company?—A. Yes. 

How long have you been with the company?—A. Six years. 
There has been a good deal of talk, and many references have been ma 
to American prices, and Detroit prices have been quoted. I should like you 
tell us something about the price of gasoline in Detroit, and the position of t 
industry there—-A. The price of gasoline in Detroit, and I am giving the price — 
now of the regular grade of gasoline, which is the intermediate grade—most 
companies in Detroit and throughout Michigan sell three grades of gasoline, the 
cheap grade, rather inferior quality, which was put on the market for the purpose 
of meeting bootleg competition; and intermediate grade, which is our standar 
house brand, and in the case of our company, the two premium grades, one 
which is ethyl, and the other a high volatile gasoline. The price of the regul 
house grade to-day, not including tax, is 94 cents a gallon. 


a 


By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. Wine gallon?—A. Wine gallon. 
Q. That is, 124 cents including the 3 cents tax, or 8 gallons for a dollar 
tax paid. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. A price of 12} cents?—A. Including tax. 
Q. Wine gallon?—A. Yes. That price is limited to Detroit only, and there 
are graduated steps up. The state-wide price varies on account of freight dif- 
ferentials on the same grade, between 13 and 134 cents without tax, or 16 and 
164 cents including tax. o- 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. Can you tell us what it is in Grand Rapids?—A. I don’t know. Gran 
Rapids is depressed, but not as bad as Detroit. I would say the price in Grand 
Rapids would probably be in the neighbourhood of 114 to 12 cents. I am not — 
exactly sure; you will find practically all metropolitan centres have depress 
prices, which is due to causes beyond our control at this time. : 


= 


By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. The state tax is 3 cents?—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How about the price in Illinois?—A. The prices in Illinois are hae 

Detroit has the lowest price, so far as I know, of any spot in the United Stat 

on account of very unusual conditions there, a combination of circumstan 

have forced us to that point. We have sold gasoline, for your informatio 

exclusive of tax, as low as 5,8; cents per gallon. That was when the so-callec 
price war was at its height. ae 


By Mr. Stanley: 

Q. Standard gas?—A. Standard gas, before the introduction of ie t ird 
grade. Obviously, we ran in the red very heavily. Would you care to have 1 me 
go ahead and make a statement? cs 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Wirness: I understand, gentlemen, that I was asked ie come d mn 

-to tell you something about the condition of the industry as it is in Michi 

and in the United States. I shall try to point out to you some of the elem 
the American companies have had to contend with, which may or may not 
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. So far as my knowledge goes, they are not the case. Prices 
ul ited States, generally, have been depressed for a period of two years 
‘These depressed prices have been due to two primary causes. First, 
production of crude, which has been made possible, and forced upon 
industry and upon the country by the fact that the oil industry in the United 
s is literally drowning in a flood of laws. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act and 
its amendments, make impossible any agreements except purely voluntary 
reements of a very limited nature, which would permit any co-operative 
heme looking to the reduction of crude in an amount equal to consumption. 
lo not intend to deal with that primarily, but to tell you something about the 
md item of great importance, which has come to the attention of the industry 

recently, and that is the devastations that the evasion of the gasoline tax 
pon the industry. 
_ The gasoline tax, as you probably know, was first put on in the state of 
gon in 1919, and it was a one cent tax. It was quickly followed by North 
0 In the first year 
Mr. BorHwett: I think we have 25 pages of this, along with reports from 
“ne spapers in the states. I do not think there is anything in that connection 
-we do not know. Have you read the evidence of Mr. McCloskey, Mr. 
pbell? 


The Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Is there anything new that you can add to what was given by Mr. 
Closkey?—A. I do not intend to deal, Mr. Bothwell, with newspaper com- 
its, in so far as that is concerned, but to tell you of my activities and my 
experience, and what has actually happened, if you care to hear that. It 
ot the usual thing that gets into newspapers. 

The States levy a gasoline tax in amounts varying from two cents to seven 
ts. There are now two states with a tax of seven cents per wine gallon. The 
ate territories are naturally smaller than the territories of your provinces. 
ey have spent those billions of dollars that have been collected on the tax 
the building of concrete roads. The industry felt that that would add to the 
of gasoline. It did, but it likewise provided fine highways for the operation 
oe. The oil coe knew that something was wrong Pon of the 


ee ‘oil companies Sat. do. We eoriied along ans ae sana for some 
or three years, before it finally dawned upon the oil industry what the 
uuble was. And, as a matter of fact, the oil industry itself did not discover 
roblem, but it was discovered by a newspaper man by the name of Dan 
cher, of the Chicago Daily News, who stumbled upon a kidnapping. He 
and proved that the kidnapping was perpetrated by gasoline bootleggers. 
neovered a ring of bootleggers in the state of oe who had been 


y spread, and every state began ee look into its own Santas In Octo- 
ar last year, in Michigan, we organized what we called the Michigan Gasoline 
Evasion Committee, which is a committee composed of oil men—I hap- 
be chairman of the committee. Before, however, the committee was 
ned, drastic steps had been taken by our company. For two years or more 
hi _ been Tae upon the doors of the state to get relief. The state of 
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alone there was at least $2,000,000 a year not getting into the state co 
That represents roughly ten per cent of the total gallonage on which tax was 
being paid. After a most careful survey, and a complete investigation over 
period extending from October to the present time, we are now convinced th 
$2,000,000 is a conservative figure. We figure that the state is probably losing 
twice that amount. Now, that means this, gentlemen: the state tax is three 
cents, companies operating over the entire state, and companies of consequence 
must of course, obey the law and pay the tax, but the irresponsible does not. 
You will find the bootlegger operating in all of the metropolitan centres. Oil 
companies, the large oil companies must, of course, service small communities 
as well as large communities, but the bootlegger is always found in the large — 
communities. He has several different methods of operation, and at all times a 
he has a three-cent or a two-cent margin on the big company. If a man could — 
have a margin of two or three cents over the Imperial Oil or the McColl- — 
Frontenac here, he could run them out of business. That is practically what — 
happened to us. These men are not men who are financial paupers. Many of 
them have made literally millions out of this racket. This racket has been _ 
going on for years. There has been no effort to curtail it. In the state of 
Michigan, for instance, take the collecting of the tax of over $20,000,000 a year; 
the entire staff charged with the collection of the tax was one director, one 
investigator, and about eight or ten girls who checked the records. The tax is 4 
a receipts tax; that 1s, the. tax 1s pé aid upon tank cars when they come to rest at — 
the first point within the state. The facilities of the state were inadequate. 
They could not obviously check 800,000,000 to a billion gallons of gasoline a — 
year with one man; the oil industry was doing nothing. It was just the most 
fertile field in the world for racketeering of that sort. That condition in Michi- 
gan is typical, practically, of the other states. The same condition existed in 
many of the states. The Director of Finances of the State of Pennsylvania a 
admits that the State of Pennsylvania has lost as much as $6,000,000 ina 
single year. It is difficult to estimate to what extent this evasion has been 
carried on. A few months ago, it was a conservative estimate that in this one 
industry the total evasion in the United States was in the neighbourhood of 
$60,000,000 a year, but after the expenditure of a large sum of money on the 
part of the industry in investigations, that figure has now been raised from 
$100,000,000 to $300,000,000 a year. There was in 1930 approximately 165 
billion gallons of gasoline on which tax was paid. Probably in that same year 
there were 24 to 73 billions on which tax was not paid. a 

Q. Where are those figures obtained from. They are just an estimate, are 7 
they?—A. That is all it could be. = 

Q. I see investigators in the States who made that investigation, say 34 
$40,000,000?—A. Those figures, undoubtedly, are old. - 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. Where do those racketeers, bootleggers, get all ae enormous quantity 
of gasoline they are able to traffic in? 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. The evidence given by Mr. Boyd before the House of Representatives _ 
at Washington on February 2, 1932, refers to $40,000,000?—A. I have another — 
statement here of Mr. Paul Hadlick, secretary of the American Petroleum 
Institute, who gives the figures I have ‘quoted. These figures were given in the a 
month of March. Of course, we cannot tell, Mr. Bothwell, what the exact figures — “a 
are. PS 

Q. It is really only a guess?—A. It is a guess. ee 


By Mr. Pettit: 
Q. Can you answer my question?—A. Will you Ae: it? 


3 oe 4 7 
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Q. Where do these bootleggers get those tremendous quantities of gasoline 
they are trafficking in?—A. The American Petroleum Industry is an industry 
here the tail wags the dog. It is an industry where approximately 90 per cent 
the business is carried on by large integrated companies and associated com- 
nies, distributors, and jobbers. However, ten per cent is carried on by inde- 
ndent men who perhaps have a refinery, and with no sources of outlet. Par- 
ticularly during the past few years, when the country has been flooded with crude, 
and this crude going to those wildcat refineries, who have always been in the 
picture, but who previously had been able to establish legitimate outlets for 
marketing the gasoline, then found themselves without marketing sources, because 
the big companies likewise had too much crude, and stock to be manufactured. 
So that this 10 per cent found themselves without a market. They naturally 
manufacture an enormous quantity of gasoline, and that has been the gasoline 
that has gone into the hands of the so-called bootlegger. 

; Q. Is there not a check-up on the output of those companies by the author- 
ities?—A. There is comparatively none. 

Q. So that they might be able to follow it to its destination?—A. Here is 
the condition on that. The Federal Constitution of the United States provides 
that no state shall interfere with Interstate Commerce. That means that com- 
merce can pass freely between states, and no state can place a tax upon it or 
interfere with it or check it or stop its progress in any way. 

That refers to the traffic between states. Is there any check by the par- 
ticular state?—A. Until the first of this year, there has been no state that has 
secured any figures from producers; there has been no check made; there has 
_ been practically no state that has any figures from any other state; none what- 
_ soever from refineries. It was not until the American Petroleum Institute itself 
_ this year, worked out a plan whereby something of that kind was done. There 
are only about 90 per cent of them doing it, reporting to the various states the 
amount of their output, and where it goes there is no method of checking. 


By Mr. Stanley: 


Q. A tank wagon taking gasoline from a perfectly reputable refinery in 
one state, and carrying it across the border for sale in the other state without 
‘paying a tax in the first state, is doing a perfectly legal transaction, is he not? 
—A. Well, it is legal until he does not pay it in the second state. 

Q. That is what I mean—A. Yes. There is, you see— 

“e Q. So that the tank wagon bootlegger would not be restricted to a boot- 
legging refinery?—A. No, quite so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In what way is the tax collected there?—A. Each state has its own law, 
and of course, they vary. 

Q. I understand that; but where is the tax collected on gasoline?—A. The 
tax is collected in most states when the gasoline is received into the state, and 
comes to rest. The United States Supreme Court has said that the merchandise 
is, and continues to be an interstate commerce product, until it comes to a final 
destination. Therefore, if a man takes a truckload of gasoline from Ohio into 
Michigan, he may continue his journey until it comes to rest, which may be 
100 miles or 200 miles within the state. It is not until this tax attaches, that 
here has been any crime committed. And then, on top of that, the tax is col- 
ected not when the gasoline arrives, but probably 30 or 50 days after that. In 
ther words, if the gasoline was shipped into Michigan in the month of April, 
he tax for that amount is not levied or assessed until the 20th of May. Some 
States, California for instance, collect it only quarterly; so that they have a 
shance to evade the tax in an amount which far exceeds the value of their invest- 
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ment in business. When it comes to fi es where the ue has arrives, 2 
they cannot pay the tax, they will say to the state, “ th gentlemen, here 
our business, and we are through. He e : 


By Mr. Pettit: 


Q. Are not there any state checks on the output of the independent ci m 
panies in that particular state?—A. None whatever. All gasoline that is expor 
from a state is tax exempt. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What effect has this so called bootlegging on prices?—A. That ag. n, 
gentlemen, is just the best guess I can give you. It is my personal opinion fron 
investigation of the facts in Michigan and surrounding States, that the evading 
of the gasoline tax has meant a reduction in retail price of not less than thre 
cents, and probably as high as five cents a gallon. Now, when you consider th 
methods of operation you “will see that it is true. Here is a man that comes int 
Detroit, with a station or a chain of stations; and it only takes a few station 
to ruin the market price, and people will flock to that locality where prices ar 
lower. To illustrate that point: we had a gentleman in the city who we put i 
this class, who had a station directly across the street from ours. During on 
month he sold through his pumps in excess of 300,000 wine gallons. His pric 
was lower than any place in town. Our station in that month did less thai 
10,000 gallons. The next month we decided to meet him, to try it for a month, 
and during the succeeding month we did 276,000 gallons and he did 30,000. Tha 
is just an “indication of what one price cutter can do in a community. He drew 
those customers from all points within the radius of ten miles, probably. __ 

Now, this man starts in with a station or a chain of stations and depresses 
the price. The only way a tax evader or a bootlegging concern can get the 
volume is to cut prices, because on an equal basis he cannot compete with 
national goods or a nationally advertised brand. He cuts from 1 to 2 cents a 
gallon, and two things happen: first, he steals gallonage from the legitimate ta 
paying distributor. Secondly, he increases our overhead, because he builds wu 
his volume from a few thousands a month to from ten to a hundred thousand a — 
month. Through a single outlet his cost per gallon is diminished, so he can 
operate on a much lesser margin of profit per gallon than we can. Contrary to 
that our cost per gallon has gone up, so we have, in order to break even, t 
increase our business, or increase our prices. 

I think it is only right to say, gentlemen, that this tax evasion scandal i 
the United States is probably the largest swindle, and the largest scandal tha 
has ever been connected with any American business. Probably the only racke 
of its kind that is comparable to it, and is larger than it, is the dodging of th 
Prohibition Act, and that act does not primarily affect any one line of industry, — 
as this one does. But the time may come, when sufficient facts are developed, — 
that this racket may even be as great as the prohibition racket. Consider this 
gentlemen, one is different from the other. The dodger of the prohibition ac 
at all times is carrying an illicit and illegal product. He is liable to arrest b. 
either the federal or the state authorities at any time of the day or night; 
in the case of the gasoline evasion racket, it is different. He is carrying a 
legitimate product. He cannot be stopped at any time and questioned, because © 
gasoline is a product that is a common commodity, and is a perfectly legal 
product. It is not until some time later, 50 or 100 days later, that it becomes an 
illegal transaction, that of one or two months ago. It is an ‘almost insurmount- 
able problem. The state officials have co- -operated to the fullest extent, 
because of their laxity in the past, it has come to be a State subsidy o 
bootlegger. The oil industry has suffered tremendously. I noticed in some ( 
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that one of the ae testifying gave some figures of the 


5 


ompanies 1 in the United Dake This oe be of interest to 


maaatous om when naet companies ee mae in the ay This ia 
1 it, gentlemen, all of the criminal elements. There is kidnapping, and 
: hijacking, collusion, conspiracy, everything that goes with that sort of 
It has invited in people with the best racketeering minds. I have 
ely connected gasoline tax racketeers with the prohibition racketeers. A 
eeks ago in Detroit, one of our notorious racketeers had gypped the state 
r the third time, and as long as there are no criminal prosecutions, and there 
d a ‘been one in the United Buea they will continue to do it. This one 


e on the oes That Scores said the only ees there was some 
class equipment, but there was a first class alcohol still which evidently had 
en operated in the basement of this place. I don’t know what they did with 
AL In addition to the tax evasion, there are so many other angles to this 


were taken by a group of those operators down to a bank in the southern 
, and they were posted with this bank as collateral for loans. They took 
oney back to Chicago to compete in the gasoline business with the com- 
y whose certificates they had counterfeited. We have had another kind of 
unterfeiting, and that is the counterfeiting of coupon books. We sell coupon 
ooks to customers, who place them in the hands of their chautfers and employees, 
save them bothering with cash, and we redeem those coupons at their face 
alue. Our company discovered a couple of months ago that we were being 
ooded with counterfeit coupons, on very much the identical paper. There was 
ist. one little extra curve in the five on the five cent coupons that made it possible 
or us to detect it. I would be ashamed to tell you how many thousands of dollars 
were gypped, and that we gave gasoline away for those worthless pieces of 
per. Another racket that is rather interesting, and which is part of the whole 
theme, is what we call the premium racket. It is almost impossible to sell 
ine to-day in Detroit without giving something away. Ji you buy so many 


k, or what have you. The way these fellows work it is this: these premium 

keteers come around to the station and tell a man that he must have premiums 
sell his gasoline. So they get a load of water glasses or something else, and 
e gets his carload in, he starts dishing them out. Most of those station 
rs are not business men of the most intelligent type, and do not always 
re the cost, and the racketeer knows that. In a few days a customer is com- 
ing because his gas is too high; he is giving away all the profits on the water 
. He would be probably selling a national brand of gasoline. The racketeer 
says, “ That is all right we can fix that.” Now, “ Here is what we will do; we 
| sell you a gasoline which is equal in grade and colour to the one you are 
ing, and we will make dumps of this at night. We will give it to you at two 
ler what you are paying for it.” And so they chisel in on the gasoline 
their premium racket. Then, they make these dumps at night. I was 
pie official last week that there was one bulk plant in ge from 
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exactly as the trucks of the legitimate companies, and the drivers will 
same kind of uniform, and any investigator looking for things like that thi 
is a regular truck coming in making the dump, and does not think twice 
I have seen them come in with a truck loaded with gasoline, dump it, and 
they leave the plant they will colour it any colour you want; blue or green or 
or whatever it is. I have seen so many things that I cannot begin to tell you. 
have seen truckloads, of gasoline going out under armed guards; two men w: 
follow in a car with revolvers in their pockets, because some other bootlegg 
might take that load away from them on the highway, and they have to fight f 
it, or keep them off with pistols. ae 

(. Are the purchasers required to take an account of the licence number | 
the tank wagons that are delivered to them, and report them?—A. Yes; b 
then we get into the’ question of how we are going to convict those fellow 
We have tried that several times without success. We have a law against sul 
stitution. But then if you do get a case, we find that when we get into c 
the prosecuting attorney, before he will put the case up to the court, says yo 
must be able to prove that this gasoline is being pumped into the tanks. Th 
means if we see a man sticking a hose in the tank, he may not be pumping at 
all, it may be just motions. The only thing we can do is to go and pull the 
hose out, and see what is going on. 

Q. Why not. Put the onus on the man who receives the gasoline to s 
that he gets it legitimately—A. They do not do it that way over there. Eve 
body is presumed to be honest. 


By Mr. Baker: 


Q. Is there any law which puts a man in the position where he will be 
under the law if he gets that gasoline?—A. Yes, there is. be 

Q. Why don’t they put that into effect?—A. We have had that law for a 
few years, and have been unable to get a prosecution. In one case where w 
had a signed admission, they dismissed the case for lack of evidence. It 
course means only one thing, that these fellows are in touch with the powers 
that be. We are up against a real problem. , : 


By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. The chairman asked you a question m regard to the collection of tax 
Where is the tax collected, inside the state from the refinery?—A. The tax 
collected from some 783 individuals or corporations who have licences, and 
who pay on the receipts. When the gasoline comes to rest, it is taxable. 
Now, in the case of gasoline manufactured within the state, for instance; 
we have a refinery in Michigan. If we ship gasoline to ourselves in Michigan, 
the tax is payable, at least is computed, at the time it leaves our refinery, and 
goes out of storage. If we ship to any other of the 783 registered dealers, 
ship it without adding tax, and the state looks to that individual to pay the 
tax. If we ship it to any individual who does not have a licence, then we must 
collect the tax and be responsible for it. 


By Mr. Pettit: ap cy ee 
Q. You said a little while ago in one of my questions, that the output of 
the independent company is not taxed by the state —A. It is not taxed by t 
state when it is exported. om ee 
Q. What about if it is for consumption in the state?—A. It Is taxed pr 
sumably by the state in which it is finally consumed. But here is the point. — 
The only check they have are the railroad records. Gasoline comes into the 
States, and the railroads, according to law, are not called upon to report, then 
we do not hear anything for practically a month of that carload of gas 
that they have brought into the state. The act says that the railroads a 
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ae athe bale enone and they report only gasoline. That means 
Oth of the same month, the state officials get a report from the indi- 

companies, and the state officials are presumed to check the railroad 
ort against the individual report to see that all cars have been reported. 

ut in investigating conditions, we found railroads, because of the press of 
1er work, have not got their reports in from 60 to 120 days after the gasoline 
was delivered, and then the tax collector, when he comes to check the amount 
reported, has nothing to check it against. By the time the railroad report 
mes in, he usually says, “we won’t bother with it,” and they have got into 
he habit of never checking railroad reports. The railroads are only required 
o report shipments of gasoline, and we found that there have been any amount. 
petroleum products, distillates, casing head gasoline, naphtha, kerosene, and 
her products, come into a plant which the railroads have not bothered to 
port. And some of our bootlegger friends have got as high as 75 per cent 
that sort of stuff. Take furnace oil, they have no furnace oil business, but 
ey mix that with casing head, to jack it up a little, and they have a mixed 
soline that will run and the consumer does not know the damage that is 
ing done to his car until he has to have a new motor a few months later. 
e found gasoline being sold in Detroit that you would be’ ashamed to call 
rosene ; it is simply frightful. 

Q. Do those independent companies sell by tank cars or tank wagons?—A. 

oth; the professional bootlegger, that is one branch of the industry, has no 
stations of his own. He just peddles his gasoline. He has salesmen out who 
take orders and deliver what you want when you want it, and deliveries are 
es made at night. 

Q. What check up have the authorities on tank wagons not sold by the 
i Paependent companies?—A. I think the most honest way. of answering that is 
that there is none whatever. They are too busy with murders and other mat- 
ters, and they have trouble getting the police force paid, and the industry itself 
has to do any checking that is done. It is really a most deplorable situation. I 
o not want to take up your time unduly, but I should like to make a few 
marks. I will just try to give you some idea of this. As the bootlegger cuts 
is price, we have to cut to meet him. In order to maintain his volume he has 
to go lower. In order to protect ourselves, we have to go lower. We have got 
own from around 20 cents to 57%, and then we were just trying to maintain 
rice regardless of gallonage that would show some profit in the till, and this 
ear I do not think we are going to be able to do it. This condition is typical 
ver many many states. 


— By the Chairman: 
‘ siti It has Jee hard with the es —A. It has a the ee in the 


By Mr. Baker: 

O- Legitimate companies in the industry are being hard hit, now?—A. If 
omething i is not done, many will not survive. Take the case of the Shell Com- 
any. Last year they lost over $20,000,000 in the first six months. Nobody 
said yet what they lost in the last six. No company can stand that, no 
atter how big its reserves are. It is the most serious problem to-day before 
= American Petroleum industry. We ourselves have got to stop it. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


. What are your prices now for 57/65 octane gasoline, do you know?—A. 
kind of prices? 


eae oe pret? 


Q. Your retail prices ae Well, of cour 8 just | se erac un 
grade is 65 octane, and that sells at 94 cents ex tax in Detroit. eee Se 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Without tax?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. What would it be in tank wagons?—A. In eee wagons it sale 

cents below that, or 7 cents. ; 
Q. What would it be for tank cars?—A. It would be 64 cents. 
Q. It would be 64 cents?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is a wine gallon?—A. Yes; these are all wine gallon figures. _ Fi: 

Q. What is the retail price in Detroit, an imperial gallon?—A. It would 

be one-fifth added to 94 cents. 
Q. Plus t 


s 3 cents. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. For how long have you worked on that margin ieee tank wagon anc 
retail, or tank car and retail?—A. That is purely local to Detroit. 
Q. You gave us the figure of the retail as what?—A. It is 94 cents. 
Q. aud the tank car?—A. It is 64 cents. 
Q. Then between the tank car and the retail there is a difference of 3 cents? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. How long has that particular spread been in effect in Detroit?—A. ‘§ 
about the 12th of March this year. 
Q. What was the spread prior to that?—A. The retail price was then 11 
and the tank or market was around 54 to 64. 


By Mr. Baker: : 

Q. What would the price be out in the country, as it were, in the os 
Michigan. You are speaking only of Detroit city—-A. We have 69 prices” 
the state, all caused by the local bootlegger. The average price in the stai 
would be about 13 cents. The tank car price would not be the same, about 84 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. What has your spread been between tank car and retail for the last t an 
or three years?—A. It has been—— 

Q. What would it average?—A. It would average between five and s 
cents. 

Q. Between five and six cents?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Your company is a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company, i is it?—A. A 
subsidiary of the Vacuum Oil Company, Incorporated, which is in turn a -sub- 
sidiary of the Socony Vacuum Corporation. ae 

Q. You are not a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Compangee We 
there are many standards. You realize the Standard Oil Company of | 
York and the Vacuum Oil Company are both component parts of the = 
Standard Oil Company, which was broken up in 1911. 

Q. Do you operate in Canada at all?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you operate in Canada?—A. We operate from. Windsor 
east as Hamilton. . 

Q. Do you use your own product from your own refinery, or do. 
Canadian?—A. Canadian. 
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ou use Canadian?—A. Yes. 

w long have you been using Canadian?—A. Since the tariff went on, 

know the exact date. 

Prior to that new tariff going on, that 24 cent dump tax, you shipped 

your own product, did you?—A. Yes. 

—Q. And in Canada, what spread have you between your tank car and your 

ail price?—A. We do not do any tank car business in Canada; we are quite 

all; we do not have any tank car business at all. 

a a What spread is there between your tank wagon and retail price?—A. 
m | not sure; I think it is 34 cents. 


By Mr. Pett: 

y Q. What was your price for gasoline in Ottawa on the 19th April this year? 
: Mr. Baker: He does not sell in Ottawa. 

_ The Witness: We do not come any farther east than Hamilton. 


se By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. You buy from the Imperial Oi1?—A. We buy from the Imperial Oil. 
Q. And you are here at their instance?—A. No; I was asked by Mr. Ross 


d the chairman of the committee. 
Q. By -Mr. Matthews? 


-_ The CuatrrMaAn: Yes. I think now, that that question has been put, I shall 
xplain why I thought it was necessary ‘to have evidence in regard to Michigan 
ices. A great many references have been made to American prices, and about 
e prices the consumers are paying. Some days ago I was told of a speech 
ade by a member of this committee; and on making enquiry, I discovered— 
am not a lawyer, and I do not know much about procedure—there is no 
itten rule that I know of against a man making a speech while the work 
the committee is in progress. J understand in England not only are speeches 
t made, but nothing is printed. In Canada, it has always been the practice 
at members of a committee shall not make any comment in public or any 
lie statement while the committee work is going on. It is looked upon 
highly improper, and in speaking with a friend, who is, I may say, a member 
the Liberal side of the House, I was told by him of a speech that was made 
"a member of the committee in these terms. These are the words as quoted by 
e paper, used by the member of the committee: 


Don’t think I was on the banking and commerce committee of the 
~ Commons for nothing. I know what is going on. I know how the Imperial 
_ Oil exploits you through tariffs, eight cents on a gallon of gasoline. But 

in getting the facts to the public we are up against a subsidized press. All 
_ the Imperial Oil has to do is to spend $200,000 or $300,000 on advertising. 
Then nature takes its course with a sweetened press. If you try to do 
anything you are held up to ridicule. 


Now, having read that reference—the member said in another part that he 
| in Windsor where he os those see I re it was only fair, in view of 


es Beacday morning and advised him, Reise it thought members 
committee should know all the facts regarding the oil industry, especially 
quotations such as these are made on the public platform. 


es ast 
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By Mr. Donnelly: He Shee haviicwl 

Q. Those prices tha are quoted here in the National Piipolete WS 
reliable? We have them here for Detroit and other cities. Are they re 
and do you still follow those?—A. I would say they are entirely reliabl es 

Q. They are entirely reliable?—A. Yes. ae 

Q. Because I notice you speak of Detroit being different from any . th 
other cities. I just happened to open this book here in September, 1931, 
find in Detroit gasoline was being sold in tank wagon or service stains 
14:8. We find it being sold in Grand Rapids at 14-7 and in Saginaw, 14-9, 
They are not very much different from any other. I find in Minneapolis o 
same day, the price was 15-2, Duluth 15-5, so there is not very much d 
ence.—A. What date is that, Dr. Donnelly? 

Q. September 7, 1931. a just happened to open the book at that pa 
A. I think that was after or just at the time we were making a supreme 
to rectify prices. Was not that after the very low price of August? 

Q. I can take any other day, and there does not seem to be very much 
difference. Take Minnesota for example. This is all in 1931. Take June, 
you like. On June Ist, the price was 14-8 in Detroit, 14-7 in Grand Rapids 
little lower, 14-9, at Saginaw .—A. These prices are ‘including tax. 

). These include the tax?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the state tax in Minnesota?—A. I believe it is 3 cents. It 
at the top of the page. : 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. On August 25th the gasoline prices were restored to normal. Appar 
in December ‘there was a considerable drop in prices, and then they : 
restored to normal. On the 25th of August A. I think we had—— 
Q. That was about the month that there was some disorganization in t 
South—A. Of course, that statement that they were restored to normal 
hardly true. They were restored to normal under present conditions. Norm 
would be much higher than that. 
Q. They were restored to a price that had existed prior to that duri 
July, June, May, April. There was a cut of one cent in April—aA. I would 
say the normal price was the price which was in existence probably in Augus ; 
1930, August and September, 1930. The trouble started late in September | 
1930. 


Q. Well, on December 3, 1930, the price at Detroit was 13-8 cents —A. Y 
I think so. 

Q. There was not very much disorganization at that time?—A. Well, 
is—— 

Q. According to the reports, following it right through for the year 1 31, 
it says that the prices dropped tremendously on the 20th July to the 24th Aus 
and then came back to normal, according to the report m the Oil Price H: 
book of 1931—A. They did come back in August, and they came back to # 
ably that price. Later in the year they dropped down to 114 cents. ; 

Q. Yes, 115 cents. That was what the year closed at ey They contin 
at that price until March 12th this year. : 

Q What price have they dropped to now?—A. Dropped 2 cents to 94 
now. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. The gasoline that you use there in Detroit, is it all namifnelee 
or is it brought in?—A. We only do manufacturing i in Michigan, 

Q. You bring it in by pipe line?—A. We bring the crude in by pipe ‘lin 

Q. Suppose gasoline—let us take a hypothetical case—suppose crude — 
is quoted at 4 cents, gasoline laid down in Detroit would normally be 
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li nk cars. In other words, what is the difference between 
d gasoline?—A. Our tank car price, in order to make a fair profit, 
0 be at least twice the cost of a gallon of crude oil. 

If you bought crude oil at one cent, the tank car price for gasoline 
two cents—A. We could not sell it for that. 

ask you that because——A. That is after it is transported there. 


Q. What do you mean by “after it is transported there?”—A. I mean 
le transported to our refinery; we could quote on the basis of the cost 
e oil. 


: By Mr. Donnelly: 


Suppose crude oil cost you one cent a gallon, gasoline should cost two 
A. You mean the crude cost is one cent laid down at our plant? 

. Yes.—A. Yes, but such a condition is impossible. 

_ Q. Then, gasoline should cost two cents. I ask you that because our Depart- 
rent of Customs here for duty purposes has fixed the differential at 3.25. If 
rude oil costs one cent, gasoline should then cost 4.25. I have decided in my 
n mind that is absolutely too high a differential—A. As I remember now, we 
Id probably have to get for tank car gasoline not less than twice the cost 
ude laid down, before ‘our distributing cost; to make a profit would mean 
ce of 24 times crude. 

Your cost of refining crude to-day is much less than it was two or 
ears ago. You are more up to date, and able to do a much better job 
you were five years ago.—A. Yes. 

Q. You mean the cost in Detroit before your protection?—A. I am not a 
ining man, I don’t know. I know that due to the perfection of the refining 
costs have gone down. 

Q. Is there any gasoline brought into Detroit by pipe line at all?—A. No. 
Q. Your freight rates on gasoline and on crude oil are different, are they 
»? Is it higher for gasoline?—A. I would not want to give that to you without 
lifications, but I think these are right: Our freight rate on gasoline from 
3 is 3 7/10 cents per gallon. That was before the surcharge was put on 
t March 15th, and which will soon be removed. Our crude rates from the 
me territory to our refinery, which is 18 miles outside of Detroit, as I recall 
are 625.cents a barrel. That is a barrel of 42 wine gallons. 


the 15 cent price, because this 15 cent price only applied on that new 
‘East Texas field. Everything had to be brought in by tank cars, which 
considerably higher than the pipe line rate. 
e rate you are giving us, on this 624 cents is pipe line—A. That is 
ye line rate. : 

You did not give us the pipe rate on gasoline, you gave us freight— 
but there is no pipe line. 
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Q. But you do not know what the incight rate is on the ses a 0 
I do not know. 
gasoline rate. 

Q. At the present time, you figure the difference between the intl dae 
cost of crude per gallon and the cost of gasoline per gallon as being one cen 
A. No, at least twice the cost of crude laid down. 

Q. Why the difference? Supposing crude cost you 2 cents a pallens 
Laid down? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, then, our manufacturing and tank car distributing cos 
would be approximately another 2 cents a gallon, 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Iam just talking of manufacturing—A. I don’t know how much of th 
is tank car distributing cost, and how much is manufacturing. 

Q. You are talking of the total price of manufacturing and distributin 
I am just referring to the facet that when you bring in your crude, witho 
distributing it and selling it im tank car, delivered at your plant, what th 
differential should be betw een the two.—A. I do not know exactly; it would 
be some point close to twice the cost of a gallon of crude. 

Q. I do not see why it should. For example, suppose you pay 6 cents 
gallon for crude, then you would have to sell it at 12. Why should it doub 
hike that? Then, when it costs one cent a gallon, you would sell it for two- 
A. Your statement is right. This figure was compiled on the depressed crud 
prices several months ago. Of course, if the price of crude cost us— 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


(. Take the time when you arrived at your figures. What price were yo 
paying for crude laid down?—A. I do not know exactly, probably about $1.5 
a barrel. 

Q. Probably about $1.50 per barrel? Then vou would have to charge $3.0 
a barrel for gasoline?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You say that all stations over there in ie United States are selling a 
kinds of gasoline. If a stranger goes in there, how does he know what kind o 
gasoline he is getting? Supposing a traveller goes into the state of Michigan, 1 
there any way he can tell what kind of gasoline he is getting? How is a man t 
know?—A. You can rest assured that a station attendant will try to sell you the © 
most expensive gas there is. You cannot tell, because they are all branded. If — 
you went in and asked for a specific brand, looking at the pump, you may pic 
the wrong one. You can only tell by the price cards attached to the pump. 

Q. And the only way you can be sure, and even then you would not 
sure—could a man be sure, even if he paid a big price, that he was gettin 
good product?—-A. No, you cannot tell. 

Q. There is no way that the tourist can tell?—-A. No, unless he Boe to é 
recognized company, and sticks to it throughout his travels. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Before the United States Tariff Commission, the cost of conversion a 
the Gulf coast refineries, that is converting the crude oil into gasoline, was 45, | 
49 cents per barrel of crude. At the California refineries it was 28 cent pe 
barrel of crude. Do you know whether those figures are average or not?—A. 
know very little about costs. I probably should have kept = of it in the fi 
place I do not know, Mr. Bothwell. 


ome 
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r. Donnelly: 
is, of course, is a report of the House of Representatives at Washing- 
from which we are quoting?—A. It is probably correct. 


The CuHarrRMAN: Is that all Mr. Bothwell? 
Mr. BorHweu.t: Yes. 


A. E. Hatverson recalled. 


Answering Mr. Bothwell’s question, at page 379, how we arrive at our base 
e. On that statement it shows the exchange 10% per cent, -645 per gallon; 
ise tax 3 per cent, -199 per gallon; sales.tax 6 per one -411 per gallon; freight 
urcharge 7 per cent, -831 per gallon; emergency freight tariff of 1 cent, per 
undredweight— 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


~Q. What is that emergency?—A. It was put on by the railways as an emer- 
gency tariff, which will probably be removed later. Emergency freight tariff 
-186 per gallon. The items I have just mentioned total 2-172 cents per gallon. 
ur base price at that time as per that statement, was 7-30, and it includes all 
those charges I have mentioned. If you deduct those charges which any importer 
ould have to pay, it leaves what we realize at group 3, 5-128 cents per gallon. 
Q. What is that?—A. It is 5-128, as compared with the group 3 duty-free 
rice at that time of 6 cents per imperial gallon. In other words, our base price, 
ess all those charges, that we absorb was -87 cents per gallon cheaper than duty- 
ee gasoline. 

_ Q. That does not answer my question. The point I was getting at was this: 
you can take those prices in the United States and if you fix your base price 
% hen, to work out with those, you can always compare them with the imported 
prices. I wanted to know how you arrive at the base price. You have not told 
s yet. You have deducted the things that you mentioned in the first place, that 
s self evident. How do you fix your figure of 5-128?—A. To go back to my 
vidence the other day, before the tariff enactment of 1930, our tank wagon 
rices in the west were based on realizing a slender margin of profit. Our tank 
ar prices at that time were based on meeting duty free competition. It was 
xed by duty free competition. We had to meet that competition or lose our 
nection. However, since that time, on account of the alleged pledge covering 
ank cars, every time we reduced tank wagon price, we have been forced to reduce 
ur base price correspondingly. Therefore, if you go back to September 1930, 
base price plus freight was made to meet duty free competition from the 

ited States, and it had no relation to cost whatsoever. It was too low. 
— Q. Now, Mr. Halverson, let me draw your attention to this. On page 378 
| say, “ Imperial Oil base price exclusive of freight, 8, 7, 6, 4, 5 cents, extending 
m September 1, 1930 to to-day. There has been a difference in exchange 
there has been a difference in excise in that time, but that does not explain 
difference in your base price, and I want to know how your figures are made 
in order to get the base price that you have given us of 5- 128. —A. We had 
0 have a base price somewhere. It does not matter where it was. We made 
roup 3 the unit of computation. 
Q. So far as I am concerned, I can take the American base price and deduct 
figure as to what you will fix your base price in order to be below the 
ican base price. That is apparently all that you have done. You cannot 
us the figures—A. Well, we would be better off to sell at the group 3, open 
et tank car price and let the importer pay the charges. 
Q. Better off?—A. Yes. 
eA). If there is no duty?—A. With duty and dumping not included, we would 
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Q. You will have to explain that to me, because your prices. certai 
not bear that out.—A. I have tried to explain that. I am willing to s 
statement to any auditor to see if he can find anything wrong with i 
Q. Can you give us any further information as to how your 5- 128 m 
up?—A. Which one is that? 
Q. I want to know what is comprised in that 5-128. 
Mr. Stanutey: 7:30 less— 
Mr. Boruwe.uu: I want to know how that is made up. 


The Wirness: That is simply our competitive price. 

Q. In regard to the cost of crude or your manufacturing cost or your b 
ing stock?—A. No, sir; it takes no record of cost, simply because the alle 
pledge covering tank cars has forced our tank car price down in the West, 
basis where it is absolutely unprofitable. : 

Q. So far as you are concerned, in fixing of the base price, you ie th 
American base price and you make a computation in order to arrive at wh 
you think yours should be?—A. I cannot add to what I have said, Mr. Bate 1 


Mr. Sranutey: He does not fix the price. 


By Mr. Bothwell: = mee 

Q. He has given us a base price of 7-30 which is below the American pri 

as he calls it—-A. From the standpoint of the consumer and the co- “operative, 
regardless of how it is made up— 
Q. I want to know A. It is laid down cheaper than duty-free gusoline, 
That is the thing you are probably interested in. 
Q. In order to arrive at your base price of 7-30 you just make a computa 
tion from the American price prevailing at the time you fix the base price.— 
To go back over my evidence, in September, 1930, our base price was low enou 
to compete with the duty-free gasoline from group 3. 


By Mr. Pettit: 

Q. Irrespective of costs?—A. Irrespective of costs. I cannot add to th 
Mr. Bothwell. I would like to, if I could. eae 
Q. If you did, it would only be opinion?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Further, your figures of 8, 7, 6, 5 and 5 and so on, are arrived at by 
computation from American prices in order to be able to meet them in the pled 
that you gave.—A. It is arrived at on the basis of our base price in Septemb 
1930, before the tariff enactment; and we have maintained that differe 
between tank wagon and tank cars in the west ever since. 

Q. Your base price in September, 1930, was a competitive price oe It 
too low, absolutely too low. ‘ 

Bs Tt was a competitive price?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the way you arrived at it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ever since you arrived at it in some way by taking the Avioneae price 
in order to carry out the pledge?—A. Mr. Bothwell, we made a drastie reduct on 
in our tank wagon prices in the west, and consequently, our tank car pr e 
which were already too low, came down too far. 

Q. As far as you are concerned, your base price bears no relation. to t 

cost of crude and the cost of manufacturing and so on?—A. None whate 
They are too low. . 

Q. Well, I do not know whether they are too low or not. 

The Cuamrman: Have you anything else you want to say? 

The Wrirness: You mentioned something about Detroit, and about 
present price there being normal. I mentioned this in my evidence bet 
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+ deal with it in about 30 seconds. I am told Detroit get their crude 
group 3. That is their source of supply. And taking freight rate into 
eration, Detroit at the present time is realizing 6-2 cents per gallon less 
Dallas, Texas, in the heart of the oil fields. Now, if Detroit is normal, then 
Texas, must be away out of line. 


fey Mr Rothwell: 


: Q. I don’t know. If you take Regina where you have a refinery, we are 
g more for it right there at the refinery than you are in certain other 
sin Canada. The same situation may hold good as between Dallas and 
etroit—A. As I have explained previously, in regard to the Regina price, 
ere are two phases, on either one of which we are willing to be judged, one 
mpetition with gasoline from the United States, and the other is are we 
ng too big a profit per gallon on our gasoline manufactured in Canada? 
far as competition is concerned, I have already covered that in my evidence, 
ou will have your auditor’s report insofar as profit per gallon is concerned. 
. It has not been covered in evidence except by a statement, without 
g any basis practically upon which they can figure as to why they make 
<2 profit on gasoline —A. Let your auditors— 

_ Q. Except you go to the top and work back—A. Your auditor is now 
Ric: into that. Now, as far as importations from the United States are 
cerned, we compete with a very demoralized market, as the losses of the oil 
panies there will show. In western Canada to-day, by tank wagon and in 
nk cars we are selling cheaper than duty free imported gascline, so there is 
oltuely no criticism against us there. And it is significant, that although at 
egina they started out to prove that our prices were away out of line with 
United States, in their report there is no mention made of it. The only thing 
a 

Q. They put it up to us, because they were not able to get witnesses——A. 
on that particular thing. They got all the information they wanted on the 
parison with United States prices. On the question, are we making too 
h of a profit per gallon at Regina, there is this conclusion to be drawn. 
are getting an auditor’s report covering Sarnia and Halifax. Sarnia 
sives its crude oil from group 3 by pipe line, Regina by rail. Sarnia has a 
y large refinery as compared with the Regina refinery. Ontario has a large 
ket, twelve months of the year; Saskatchewan has a relatively small market, 
months of the year. Our credit losses in Saskatchewan are much higher 
in Ontario. Our stock loss, on account of the volatile product, is higher 
in Ontario. Our marketing costs are higher, and in spite of that, our 
askatchewan prices, based on group 3, are in line with Sarnia. Therefore, 
hen you get our Sarnia profit per gallon, you can draw your own conclusions 
that report. But, in any event, the profit per gallon in Saskatchewan is 
han the Sarnia one. 

-Q. The result of your statement is this, I take it: so far as the Imperial 
is concerned, it does not require any dump duty at all?—A. We do, when 
ve to compete with Pennsylvania product, or competition of that character, 
. That is your original application in connection with Pennsylvania 
‘od ct, but after it was in effect for a couple of months it was changed—A. 
rks back to this, Mr. Bothwell, the statement I made at Regina, and I 
confirm it here, that we take no ‘advantage of the duty, if we can possibly 
oing so. But we are striving to make a slender margin of profit, and if we 
ake that slender margin without taking any advantage of the duty, we do 
tend to do so. 

ay You have to show me.—A. But there are conditions like Detroit that 
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Q. Of course, you say BE is duty or without dump that you are 
cheaper than you can get it in without the dump, or duty—A. I was just say 
that conditions vary in different parts of Canada. Take, for instance, D 
about which we heard so much this morning. We cannot compete with tha 
of thing. We only take advantage of protection where it is absolutely net 
sary for us to do it, and in no other instance. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. We have heard a lot this morning about prices, and racketeering i in 
United States having reduced the prices. I presume it has reduced prices 
over the United States—A. Yes, but it would vary. 

Q. We had a witness come here and tell us he bought gasoline in the Dut 
West Indies for the same price that he could buy it at the Gulf. Is tha 
racketeering scheme existing down in the Dutch West Indies?—A. I would n 
think so, Dr. Donnelly. 

(). I have a letter here saying that gasoline could be laid down at Montre: 
from Roumania at six cents a gallon. Where does the racketeering end? Do 
it exist all over the world, or only in the United States?—A. Whether it is 
racketeering or something else, you cannot get away from the fact that the o 
companies in the States are losing anywhere from one million to forty million 
in a year. 

Q. That may be true. 


Mr. Boruwe.u: I do not know whether that statement is correct or no 


By Mr. Donnelly: - ae 

Q. That must exist all over the world except in Canada. Canada is the 
only place they have kept the prices up for the oil companies. All over the © 
rest of the world the prices have gone down.—A. I would like to add a word 
to what Mr. Campbell said about tax evasion, Doctor. Mr. Coplan, who wa 
giving evidence the other day, was speaking about getting 64 gravity gasolin 
—this point is not. so material—but I should like to bring it out—I have with 
me a National Petroleum News Oilgram, and the price in group 3 on 64 gravity, — 
375 endpoint, is $ cent less than the U. 8. motor specifications for the 57 octane, : 
Doctor. The impression was given the other day that 64 gravity gasoline was — 
a higher priced gasoline than 60 gravity. If you will refer to Oilgram quota ‘ 
Fon you will see it is $ cent per gallon less. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Just one other question, and I am through. In all your quotations that 
you have given with regard to prices of gasoline, in Montana, for example, yor 
invariably quote Helena, Montana. I notice in the Petroleum News if yo 
refer to Butte, Montana, Butte, Montana, is invariably 2 cents and sometime 
3 cents below ‘Helena. WI 1y has Helena always been quoted?—A. If my infor-— 
mation is correct, Doctor, Great Falls, Nile City, Helena, Shelby, all have th 
same prices. I think one exception is Butte, where they had a local price wa: 

Q. It has existed throughout the whole of the past year?—A. Butte is a 
exception. — 

Q. I have not the prices here for Great Falls, but I notice here in the ha 
book that——- —A. We try to make a fair comparison. 

Q. Between Butte and Helena, all through the past year, there existe 
difference of as much as 4 cents, sometimes. —A. Butte is the one exception, 
far as I can find out, in the price structure. They must be having some k 
of a price war there; but in the comparisons I have given, we try to give a f 
comparison. To make any other kind of a comparison would simply re 
against us. Regarding Sherbrooke. Someone some time ago said that tl 
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erbrooke was 16 cents per gallon higher than across the line. In the 
place, I could not figure out how protection of about 4 cents a gallon would 
yintain an arbitrary price level of 16 cents, and in the second place, the 
es are these: the retail price at Sherbrooke is 15-30 per wine gallon, and 
sonverted to imperial gallon, it is 18-36, the difference in freight from Penn- 
sylvania, -04; freight surcharge 7 per cent, -20; sales tax 9 per cent, °72; 
shange 11 per cent, -79; Vermont price laid down in Canada, 20-11. That is 
retail price exclusive of tax, as compared with our retail price exclusive of 
x or 24 cents, a difference of 3:89 cents per gallon. But at Sherbrooke we 
ire selling a white gasoline, equal in specifications to that which is sold in 
Vermont, and we are selling it at 21 cents; so we are out of line less than one 
ent per gallon. We would be glad to submit those figures to whoever would 
are to cross-check them. 
Q. How long have you been selling that white gasoline?—-A. White gaso- 
ine has only been at Sherbrooke for a short time; but even before we started 
elling white gasoline, we were approximately only 3 cents out of line, instead 
of 16. 
Q. Did I understand you to say that what Mr. Coplan said about the 
64 gravity, 275 endpoint, was not correct, that it is not as good as 60?—A. I 
m stating that it can be bought cheaper. 
Q. Sixty-four can be bought cheaper than 60?—-A. Yes. 
Q. When was that? It does not tell me so here in this Petroleum News. 
t is always higher, practically speaking, here—A. This is the Oilgram of 
April 21. 
~ Q. Of this year?—A. Oklahoma price, yes, 64/66 gasoline, 375 endpoint, 
5-375 per gallon, 57/65 octane, United States motor gasoline, 55 cents per 
gallon. In other words, 64 gasoline is g of a cent cheaper. 
QQ. 1 have the average here for 1931, 64/66 375 endpoint gasoline sold 
at the gulf coast in tank car lots, 4-97, and the average for the year of United 
States motor, or the average for 1931 was 4.41; so the United States motor 
was below the 64/66 gasoline-——A. Those are to-day’s figures I gave you. 
_ Q. It apparently is only out of line to-day. I am dealing with the average 
or the whole of the past year, 64/66 was above this U.S. motor gas—A. In 
he west during the past year, we have quoted exactly the same price to jobbers 
and co-operatives for 64 as we did on the other. We have given no difference 
in prices. 


~By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. Just one question. Have you read this report of the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission?—A. No, I have not. 
_ Q. You have not looked over the tables at all?—A. No, sir. Some time 
ago a great deal*of prominence was given to a comparison between refinery 
prices in Chicago versus Fort William, so it might be interesting in connection 
with that to compare Fort William prices against Duluth. Duluth, by the 
way, is only .3 over Minneapolis, 49 of a cent over Minneapolis, and there- 
fore apparently must be in line with prices elsewhere. But in February when 
I made up this statement, the tank wagon price in Duluth was 13.60 per wine 
gallon. : 
: = -Q. We have that on page 379A. I was going into details—which made 
he laid down price in Fort William 21.98 as against our tank wagon price in 
rt William of 194. In other words, Fort William was 2.48 cents per imperial 
allon less than Duluth, and they have plenty of competition in Duluth. If 
shere was any saving to be made by water borne transportation, Duluth would 
ake advantage of it. 
_ Q. In making up this statement, you filed at page 374, you state, “posted 
tank wagon price, U.S. city, 13.90.” Where is that price taken from?—A. 
hat is taken from the National Petroleum News. 
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Q. At what place?—A. Duluth. ei says Fort William 3 versus D uth 
would be Duluth prices. All figures we have quoted have been taken from - 
National Petroleum News. Now, you asked - Mr. Campbell some question 
about tank car margins in Detroit. eee. 

Q. Just one question there. You show a difference in freight of 4 cents 
on that same total—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a difference of 4 cents between where?—A. From group 3. 
you eliminated freight entirely, we would be only out of line 14 cents. 

Q. Freight to Fort William from group 8, or freight to Duluth, What 1 
the difference of 4 cents?—A. It is freight from group 3 to Duluth, as compare: 
with freight to Fort William, I might say the prices we gave you the oth 
day—to-day’s prices would show in our favour more than those prices d 
because they raised their tank wagon prices throughout Minnesota and No: 
Dakota and adjoining states one cent per wine gallon, which would mean 1. 
per imperial gallon, and then adding in the extra excise and sales tax, it i 
another .27 cents, so our prices to-day are .47 cents per gallon better tha 
they were at the time I was here before. ee 

@. Does the Imperial Oil intend to absorb the increased sales tax?—A 
cannot say. 

Q. All you can say is since the 6th of April you have not altered your 
prices by reason of the sales tax?—A. Yes, that is correct. 


My Mr. Stanley: = 

Q. Are you suggesting the raising of the tax on gasoline?—A. I indies 

it would be interesting to know, in view of the discussion that has taken plac 
here, in Minneapolis for instance, the tank car price is five cents below the 
retail, or two cents below the dealer's price. The tank car price in Detroit 1 
practically the same as the dealer’s price. The tank car at Saginaw for instance 
is only 4.4 cents under the retailer’s price, whereas down in eastern Canad 
our tank ear price is from 64 to 74 cents below the retailer’s price. In othe 
words, those jobbers in eastern Canada are getting a better spread on their retai 
than they are concurrently in the United States. ee 
Gy Because they are not entitled to discount as they are in North Dakota. 


Gs, They are not, then, in Michigan?—A. That is correct. 
Q. Is that so?— A. I did not hear your question. ; 
Q. Are the tank car prices entitled to any discount on what you are quotin 
in Michigan?—A. The tank car prices in North Dakota are about 54 cents unde 
the retail; whereas our spread in western Canada is much oreater than that 
because our tank car price is too low. When we sell in tank cars, the only sav- 
ing we make is one of marketing expenses, and on a sound basis ‘it should be— 
the tank car car prices should not be more than 3 cents below the tank wagon eS: 
price. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. You have been talking about your tank wagon price being ens ee 
Fort William the dealer retail price is 1-02 cents above Duluth, Winnipeg 1 
above Minneapolis, Brandon 2-69 over Grand Forks—A. I just made up th 
figures the other day. 

Q. That is correct, is it not?—A. I cannot say. 

Q. I am taking it from your own figures at page 375 of the evidence — 
In my previous evidence I stated our retail prices were slightly out of line in 
west, due to the fact that in the adjoining states, on account of tax evasion and 
the demoralized conditions, retailed prices had been reduced to the same leve 
as tank wagons, and therefore we were slightly out of line. But in this ¢ 
nection, here are some figures that I have made up since our last evidence. 
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ore you come to that, we had evidence this morning that they had been 
out of line. There is a discount given to the dealer—A. Oh, yes, the 


o 


$ on an average of 24 cents under the markets. 


pa Chairman: 
ou are speaking of the United States?—A. Of the United States. 


: By Mr. Bothwell: 
there is actually a cent difference, or there is a difference between the 


wagon and the retail price?—A. No, in North Dakota and Minnesota,— 
comparisons I gave you were with North Dakota and Minnesota. 


Ba Mr. Donnelly: 


a Do you maintain those dealers do not get discount?—A. Yes. They get 
nts. 
Q: ener are still getting a difference in the spread of 24 cents. 


a, Mr. Bothwell: 


-Q. The tank wagon prices in the Oilgram here should be 24 cents lower 
they are?—A. No sir, for this reason. When I made my comparison the 
day, I was dealing with the farmers. The farmers are the people whom 
e concerned about in the west, and so is everyone else, and the farmers in 
est are purchasing their gasoline and kerosene from us at tank wagon 
, whereas in North Dakota they purchase on retail prices. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Da you know that farmers do not get a discount in the same way on 
wagon price in the United States?—A. I am sure they do not get a dis- 
; they pay the posted tank wagon prices. If you check into that you will 
‘it correct. The posted retail price in Minneapolis to-day is 14-30, or laid 
in Winnipeg— 
} . Does that include state tax?—A. No, exclusive of tax, In every instance, 


hich you are so familiar, it makes a laid oe price in Winnipeg of 22-94 
3 against our price in Winnipeg of 23 cents. In other words, we are out of line 


‘in retail. 
F By Mr. Bothwell: 
. Didn’t your price go up a cent in Winnipeg?—A. Yes; that would be 24. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


It was 23 the other day.—A. These are the figures that were made up 
si Just one moment, it would be 24, yes, 1-06 of a difference. I am glad 
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APPENDIX 


FILED BY McCOLL-FRONTENAG OIL CO. LTD. 
Gasoline and Crude Oil Prices 


Authority: ‘‘National Petroleum News Price Handbooks.’’ Mi 


Service Station Price Gasoline (Tax Omitted)} Crude Service Station — 
Mid-Continent 36° Crude Oil Gasoline 
Oil Prairie Oil & Gas Montreal Toronto Increase — 
Co. or Increase or Decre 
Postings Blue , White | Blue | White | Decrease - — 
: Montreal, Toronto 
Year $ Year cents | cents | cents | cents $ cents s 
and Month | per bbl. | and Month] per gal.| per gal. | per gal.| per gal.| per bbl. | per gal. | per gal. 
1926 1926 
Jan, Lhe 100) Wee on | en PALER UB Pie GeO * 200) cc. al ee 
Feb. Leo: 2°04: \Webee dian een PoyOl Vi Wien a See 28-0 0-25 1:0 
May iby clean ae 2901S ree es O20 A ee rare 1:0 
May LOR 2.29 ).| Misty (28 lhe we BORON acces 30-0 0-25 2-0 
Oct: 2204 lees se 28:08) othe 282058 eee 2-0 
Now: 17 DeQO i] ea Me ee Ere ee eel ee 0:89) | ee 
1927 1927 
an. diay 1-90 |Jan 1 Pere lea thy atc 26° Qi |e caste 28+ Oils sc ak Se eee se eee 
Wee s h22)55. 67 | Misr eee ee ZU Ou eee 27-0 0-23 1:0 
Mar. § b A: 9 Gis (OR ane pa ee) DARD mas I CARR TE ke lide aly O° 20 No aS oS heeeeee 
Mar. 12 1-28: | April 16 le 268 Ci |ooeee 26-0 0:19 1-0 
Maer 2 Leela cs caaies PEN UE tenance Dos0 lee eon 1-0 
May SO: So ae eee PAO le Ae ae Or OF |: te soccer 1-0 
1928 1928 : 
Jan. eee A 1 2Bn Dares eal ce ae ok aoe PA SOOWA Ne Seto ee 23i:O i Sp ee ee 
July Pd Wer ee 1-30 Ate ie een eer PATO ae ae 24-0 0-08 ib Oo 
1929 1929 
Jan il 1536 sJan: lie Rane 20S0) a oekie D4 Oe nee SU ae 
Jan 25 L220) Jeautiret Ora eee ae DE Ou ee 23-0 0-16 tO 
Mars 9140) etre DOO Hie Gre Ol = ase lee eee ae 1 Os tare 
May 20 145 | Misys 228 eee 25° Oates 24-0 0-25 2-0 
Octal el eee DA- Ont os Gee 23 One cee r-0 
1930 1930 
Jan. Ui 145s ame be eee DA Oa ena oe DBs Oss, Hoenn | ee 
Heb. 15 py el Peden ae | tthe rs Reb AGS les gS 0225. \ a a alee 
April 10 A 1 Vi red ates ea ye Pa ee et OF 098 he eee 
Oct: 27 0:95 (Oct. 1298 sas len ees Bo Oule eee 22-0 0-34 1-0 
*1931 1931 
Jan. 1 0-95 |Jan A Lee aan Le aac arte ee OR sen ent 22. OR ait eerie roe Nis eSeetomac | eae 
Jan. 16 UE fi el ae Mame el bal aie ia Pe LA ad OF BB NS eee 
Mar. Dee 259: | Mar le es Sy poe es QOD elie Bee 19-5 0-12 2:5 
April 21 Ee eer ced PAV EHTS he pee TON Sawer 0-10 ).00 5. Sele 
June 1 0:53) ee eee 2055 le ae a AEG eds mage: 0-168 sic 
July 9 O83 aly 25....¢ 20-0: Nee TO Ono 0-15 0-5 
July DAEs 0-38 |July 28.. PAU Sel Nagin 8 see 19 eb: aS 0:20 0-5 
PANTER it St 0-62 j|Aug. 25.. 22 O(a ee PAW UA Rete ie 0-24 1:5 
Nov. 2 Oniiel\Octs 108 Dl =O: [icc ears Er | eee 0-15 10a 
1932 1932 fe ee 
Jan. a sare Onis Jane ee PAUL N SH lee ee 21-0 IS ae Clie ee Geers 
Apri. teres 0-92 ‘Mar. 11s. 21:0 18-5 21-0 18-5 u-15 2-5 : 
Period January lst, 1926, to April 1st; 1932) 25a ee 0-87 85 


*Prairie discontinued postings December 31st, 1930. 
From that date on, postings from Stanoland. pee 
Nors.—If 71 octane lead tetraethyl blue gasoline is considered instead of 62 octane white gasolin 

the service station decrease, both in Montreal and Toronto, amounts to 6 cents per gallon: that is, for 
decline of 87 cents per barrel in the posted price of crude oil the service station price for a high e 
gasoline is 6 cents below the former price for an ordinary grade of gasoline. : 


BANKING AND COMMERCE ie 


BY SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, YEAR 1931 


4 


Imports 


, eu COST PER IMPERIAL GALLON LAID DOWN MONTREAL EX CURACAO 


Cost f.0.b. | Cost f.0.b. ; 
euraeac baie Shae 4 cae Hrcine meee Whesaee eRe 
per Wine per Imp. reight ut; ax ‘ax xchange ota! 
Gallon Gallon ° . . etc. 
ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. ets. 
5-25 5-355 0-921 2-5 QR ORS eee rye oe uta teers 0-25 9-111 
3-0625 3-675 0-771 2-5 0-247 (c(i ese es 0-25 7-494 
4-0 4-8 0-771 2-5 0-312 0-078 0-0517 0-25 8-763 | 
Cost f.o.b. | Cost f.o.b. | Excluding Handling, 
Chicago Chicago Surtax Sales Excise . |Wharfage, 
per Wine perImp. | Freight Duty Tax Tax Exchange} Freight, Total 
Gallon Gallon etc. 
cts. cts. ets. ets. cts. cts. cts. ets. cts: 
(patel eget 6-805 8-166 13-69 
Pi 6-185 7-422 13-408 
eM 5-828 6-994 12-889 
She ag ae Cost ex Mon|treal 8-763 ¢ 9-713 
PRICES TANK CAR SALES 
— | April | July | November 
cents cents cents 
pe aie Leiofoae Sen cieetoks hd ate ele eels TOKO a | eee 13-83* 
Ne eh fay ca ee ag clk cite oHtte wl oscie ede ele bivilte clo e chesb a os 12-91* 14-16* 
PRICES TANK WAGON SALES 
— | April | July | November 
cents cents cents 
16-0 16-0 16-0 
17-0 17-0 17-5 
17-0 17-0 18-5 


"The prices shown represent the weighted average of all tank cars sales of Sheil gasoline including 
t”’ sales and sales made to jobbers on contracts. 


Quebec... sno Se ee ee ee Fd Se ae hand ee, ae ee a 


Ottawa. oe eee wl cl oR i ect eae ’ 
Kingston si. Pa i Se or yon oe ec ace oe tee ee ae AEE Hee ; 


Orangeville.......: ES ree crete enone ee ek Cue yeas ie eid 
Port Hope. ie oo oo a Ss Gas ne clclage ale ape, a ea “sf 


(a) Premium grade (Super Shell Ethyl) is sold in most cases at three cents (3c.) per Imperial gal 


above price of Shell. + 
(b) Service Station prices are in most cases three and one-half cents (33c.) per Topena gallon 


the respective Tank Wagon price. 


FILED BY IMPERIAL OIL LTD. 
LIST OF REPRESENTATIVE TANK CARS CHARGED OUT teas TORONTO. 
DIVISION AT 60° F. 
ImpeRiAL GALLONS 
: : Ob- Temperature 
Car No. and} Shell Outage , Net served adjustment Gallons 
=e of ips ii Poa ig ae me pe 
shipment gals. elivere: ure als. " at 60° F. 
: Inches Gals. added j|deducted 
IOX 5520, 
aiey 18th, : oe 
We 8333 level level 8333 56° 7) Nel Rates Pee 51° to 64° 
csex 1931, aes one 
i a 3rd, : ss 
ns Me 5267 level level 5267 B2o lees Annas Bost. 5197 
BMMX 1651, 
ay 20th, 
Lae 6775 level level 6775 tbh Wa ee a 49 6726 
BMMX 1618, 
de 10th 
toes 6763 level level 6763 tO ee ee 41 6722 
OX 7080, : 
November - 
20th, 1931.. 8474 a 83 8391 42° Ly ee bese ay 8482 
IOX 4248, 
January 
16th, 1932. . 5274 3" 5 5269 36° (hikers 5345 
IOX 4248, : 
March 16th 
Oger se ie 5274 " 5 5269 32°. 89) sia ee, 5358 


m 
eau és Standards Circular No. 154. 
TEMPERATURE CORRECTION FACTORS 


From 39° Below Zero to 90° Above Zero 


Below Zero 


39 


38 


37 


36 


35 


34 


33 


31 


30 


1-0400 
1-0490 
— -1-0595 
1-0690 


1-0396 
1-0485 
1-0589 
1-0683 


1-0392 
1-0480 
1-0583 
1-0676 


1-0388 
1-0475 
1-0577 
1-0669 


1-0384 
1.0470 
1-0571 
1-0662 


1-0380 
1-0465 
1-0565 
1-0655 


1-0376 
1-0460 
1-0559 
1-0648 


1-0368 
1.0450 
1-0547 
1-0634 


1-0364 
1-0445 
1-0541 
1-0627 


Below Zero 


29 


28 


27 


26 


25 


24 


23 


a1 


20 


1.0360 
1-0440 
1-0535 
1-0620 


1.0356 
1-0435 
1-0529 
1-0613 


1-0352] 


1-0430 
1-0523 
1-0606 


1-0348 
1-0425) 
1-0517 
1-0599 


1-0344 
1-0420 
1-0511 
1-0592 


1-0340 
10415 
1-0505 
1-0585 


1-0336 
1-0410 
1-0499 
1-0578 


1-0327 
1-0401 
1-0487 
1-0565 


1-0323 
1-0396 
1-0481 
1-0558 


Below Zero 


16 


15 


10 


1-0282 
1-0346 
1-0421 
1-0488 


Zero 


1-0242 
1-0297 
1-0361 
1-0419 


Above Zero 


4 


5 


1-0234 
1-0287 
1-0349 
1-0405 


1-0226 
1-0278 
1-0337 
1-0391 


1-0222 
1:0273 
1-0331 
1-0384 


Above Zero 


12 


14 


15 


1-0198 
1-0243 
1-0295 


1-0343 


1-0194 
1-0238 
1-0289 
1-0336 


1-0189 
1-0233 
1-0283 
1-0329 


1-0185) 
1-0228 
1-0277 


.1-0322) 


1-0181 
1-0223 
1-0271 
1-0315 


1:0177 
1-0218 
1-0265 
1-0308 


1:0173 
1-0213 
1-0259 
1-0301 


1-0169 
1-0208 
1-0253 
1-0294 


1-0165 
1-0203 
1-0247 
1-0287 


Above Zero 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


1-0157 
1-0193 
1-0235 
1-0273 


1-0153 
1-0188 
1-0229 
1-0266 


1-0148 
1-0184 
1-0223 
1-0260 


1-0144 
1-0179 
1-0217 
1-0253 


1-0140 
1-0174 
1-0211 
1-0246 


1-0136 
1-0169 
1-0205 
1-0239 


1-0132 
1-0164 
1-0199 
1-0232 


1-0128 
1-0159 
1-0193 
1-0225 


1-0124 
1-0154 
1-0187 
1-0218 


1-0120 
1-0149 
1-0181 
1-0211 
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TEMPERATURE CORRECTION FACTORS—Concluded 


Above Zero 
A.P.I. Gravity 31 32 33 34 aii} 36 Si alee a8 39. 
Wiptores Oia 1-0116) 1-0112) 1-0108} 1-0104) 1-0100} 1-0096} 1-0092) 1-0088} 1-0084) 
Ope 080) Ace, 11-0144} 1-0139) 1-0134) 1-0129) 1-0124) 1-0119} 1-0114} 1-0109} 1-0104 
pes On Oe. eat 1-0175} 1-0169} 1-0163) 1-0157) 1-0151) 1-0145} 1-0139] 1-0133] 1-0127 
Bea Or aac 1-0204; 1-0197/ 1-0190} 1-0183} 1-0176} 1-0169} 1-0162} 1-0155; 1-0148 
Above Zero 
A.P.I. Gravity 4] 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 
Ppia'34-9... ... 1-0076| 1-0072} 1-0068} 1:0064| 1-0060] 1-0056| 1-0052) 1-0048| 1-004) 
a 1.0094] 1-0089} 1-0084| 1-0079| 1-0074| 1-0069] 1-0064| 1-0059| ~1-0054 
Bie 05.9.5... 1-0115] 1-0109} 1-0103| 1-0097| 1-0091| 1-0085| 1-0079| 1-0072| 1-0066 
OEY oe pean 1-0134| 1-0127| 1-0120] 1-0113] 1-0106| 1-0099| 1-0092| 1-0084| 1-007 
Above Zero 
A.P.I. Gravity DL 52 53 54 55 56 57 cag 59 
Wins to 349.5... 1-0036) 1-0032; 1-0028; 1-0024|; 1-0020; 1-0016; 1-0012) 1-0008) 1-0004 
OUD) cles A 1-0044) 1-0039} 1-0035) 1-0030) 1-0025) 1-0020} 1-0015) 1-0010) 1-0005 
Ble (Oa 96. con's 1-0054| 1-0048} 1-0042| 1-0036} 1-0030} 1-0024) 1-0018) 1-0012) 1-0006 
Bar GO. ahoie es 1-0063| 1-0056} 1-0049| 1-0042} 1-0035) 1-0028; 1-0021} 1-0014| 1-0007 
Above Zero 
A.P.I. Gravity 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 
Wi toss 39.7.8 -9996) +9992 -9988 -9984 -9980 -9976 -9972 -9968 +9964 
Bot DUR Ss tee: -9995 -9990, +9985 -9980 -9975 +9970 -9965) +9961 +9956 
Me POO On cues: +9994 +9988 -9982 -9976 -9970 +9964 +9957 -9951 +9945 
(DE G7 ASL a a +9993 -9986 -9979 +9972 -9965 +9958 -9951 +9043 -9936 
Above Zero 
A.P.I. Gravity 71 72 73 74 (ib) 76 (bles 78 79 
Wp tose-9. 5; -9956| -9952) -9948) -9944)  -9940) -9936}  -9932/  -9929} -9925 
BD aa Qt as, 3 -9946 -9941 -9935 -9930 -9925 -9920 -9915 -9911 -9906 
lees Oa-Oe hi -9933 +9927 +9921 -9915 -9909 +9903 -9897 -9891 -9885) 
Gee es Oo eos +9922) -9915| -9908}  -9901|  -9894/  -9887/  -9880) -9872} -9865 
Above Zero 
A.P.I. Gravity 81 82 | 83 | 84 85 86 87 88 89 
pio 34:9. 25 =. ; -9917| +9913) -9909) -9905} -9901) -9897}  -9893] +9899)  -9885) 
ona DO-Oe -9896}  -9891 -9886|  -9881} -9876] -9871; -9866} -9861; -9856 
Pies HOBO sees ccs -9873]  -9867} -9860) -9854|  -9848)  -9842) -9836)  -98380} -9824 
BAN (OOo). +9851 -9844) +9837)  -9830} -9823) -9816}  -9809} +9802) -9795 


Nore.—Coefficient of expansion at 60° F. 


A.P.I. Gravity Up to 34:9 = -0004 
35 “ 50:9 = -0005 
51 “ 63-9 = -0006 
64 “ 78-9 = -0007 
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Reference.—Price of Gasoline 


WITNESS: 


O. A. Matthews, Member of Geo. A. Touche & Company, Chartered 
5 ; Accountants. 


Auditors Report 


OTTAWA 
F, A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1932 


_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovus& oF ComMoNs, 
Turspay, May 3, 1932. 


pe 


or full minutes see printed minutes of this date in No. 17, Minutes of 
ngs and Evidence.) 


EXTRACTED MINUTE 


ae nsideration of the report was deferred till the next meeting. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF CoMMoNS, 
Tuespay, May 3, 1932. 


_ The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 10.30 
m., Mr. Matthews, presiding. 


The CHairMan: Gentlemen: You will recall when the Committee was 
organized early in March it became apparent that we would need the assistance 
of auditors to examine the books of the oil companies while the work of examin- 
ing witnesses here was carried on. The object was to determine the cost, selling 
price and profit in gasoline. The auditors are now ready to report. You will 
also recall that we employed the firm of George A. Touche & Co. 

' I would like to say that in securing auditors I took the position, on behalf 
of the Committee, first, that any auditors engaged should be competent, experi- 
enced and reliable; and, second, that they should have no connection as auditors, 
or in any other capacity, with the oil industry. With these conditions before us 
we engaged the firm of George A. Touche & Company, Toronto, Montreal, Winni- 
_ peg and Vancouver, and New York and London. The representative of Touche 
_ & Company who has started on this investigation is Mr. O. A. Matthews who, 
_ I may say, I met for the first time when he appeared before the sub-committee for 
instructions, in March. 


Overton A. MATTHEWS, sworn. 


The CHAIRMAN: This witness is in a different position from the others. He 
will make a statement to the Committee as our auditor, working for us in this 
matter, and I am going to ask this of the Committee, that any questions any 
member may wish to ask be held until Mr. Matthews makes his statement. 
Mr. Matthews, will you kindly proceed and tell the Committee what you 
have done and what conclusions, if any, you have come to. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, to go back 
to the beginning of this thing, you will recall that our work for you started on 
the securing of extraneous information on the McColl-Frontenac. We observed 
as the work progressed, that we were securing information of little value to the 
ommittee because, as I say, of the extraneous nature of the work we were 
doing. In other words, we felt we were working on the outside of the circuit. 
Accordingly, we came down to Ottawa on the 21st of March and met a small 
sub-committee at which, I believe, the Chairman, Mr. Donnelly and Mr. Hanson 
ere present, and explained the situation, that we believed for the solution to 
the problem of whether or not gasoline prices to the consumer were too high we 
would have to go to the source to find it. Accordingly, we suggested to you that 
e discontinue work we considered to be of no value to you, or at least. of little 
value, and apply our work to the Imperial Oil in getting at the costs of their 
production of gasoline in relation to their selling prices and net profits. Accord- 
ly we started on a specific investigation in the Sarnia and Halifax refineries. 
At that point perhaps I might just refer to a memorandum I have here. 


; ee cae 5 eee = = 
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The Minutes of the Select Standing Committee on Banking and Cor 


dated 8th March, 1932, shows the following reference:— 


That in the opinion of this House the price of gasoline to the Ca 
dian consumer has for some time past been too high and that this ma 
should be referred to the Select Standing Committee on Banking 
Commerce to investigate and report. ; 


Under date of the 22nd March, 1932, we were instructed to investigate th 
accounts of Imperial Oil Limited under authority of the resolution of the Banking — 
and Commerce Committee, which provided as follows:— : 


Your Sub-Committee duly convened this day in conference with th 
Committee Auditors and Mr. McCloskey of Imperial Oil Limited begs + 
report that the said auditors be instructed as follows, namely :— 


1. That the accounts of Imperial Oil Limited be taken for the pur- 
pose of establishing the fundamental facts required by the Com 
mittee. 


2. That a basis of establishing the ascertainment of costs be mutuall 
- agreed upon between the auditors and the officers of Imperial 0 
Limited. 


That does not mean, by the way, that we accepted the Imperial Oil basis. 


3. That for the purposes of the two preceding paragraphs, the in- — 
vestigation be specifically applied against— : 3 
(a) The Sarnia and Halifax refineries as regards the elements enter- _ 

ing into production costs as a whole and as applicable to pro- — 
portionate distribution of these total costs against gasoline and 

other commodities refined from crude. Dae 


{ might say the reference to other commodities is simply to the residuum 
when you have finished with the gasoline work. 


(b) The relative wholesale price of gasoline and other commodities refined — 


refineries. ES 
(c) The elements embodied in the selling, distribution and administration 
expenses, added to the cost of production, in relation to selling prices 
for Imperial Oil Limited, as a whole and as specifically applied in — 
the following marketing divisions— : 
(d) That such marketing divisions may be designated by your sub- | 
committee. 


In the original instruction to us;—‘that such marketing divisions may be 
designated by your sub-committee,”’—that was not done officially; but we — 
applied the refinery districts to the marketing districts. That is to say, we 
equalized them. I think you will recall that in the evidence of some officer 
of the Imperial Oil they indicated that the shipments of gasoline from their 
refinery, for instance, their Sarnia Refinery, to what they may term thei 
Sarnia marketing district, that there were various interchanges back and for 
ward between other marketing districts. In order to just clear your mind of 
any complication in that regard, it might be simply expressed that we took th 
shipments that were made from the Sarnia Refinery that extended beyond the 
marketing area of Sarnia, and moved them back theoretically into the Sarmi 
Refinery district. Gasoline that was shipped from outside refineries in the 
Sarnia marketing district, we moved. back to the refinery district to which | 
they applied, in order that we would be able to prepare for you, in accordance 
with your instructions, a statement showing Sarnia and Halifax refineries ie 
their ultimate operation. : ens. 


a 
ae 
BE | 


be 
Ao 


4. That simultaneously with this investigation by the auditors into 
, she aforementioned cost and selling factors of Imperial Oil Limited, they 
secure from the British American Oil Co., Limited, and from the MeColl- 
_ Frontenac Oil Co., Limited, statements in such form as will render prac- 
- tieable a comparison of the relative costs and selling prices of the three 
_ corporations, thus offering means of disclosing any major variations 
without entailing the additional expense of investigating the smaller oil 
companies operating in Canada. 

Our findings are summarized as follows:— 

___ An examination was made into the general principles underlying the original 
of Exhibit No. 9 of Committee Minute No, 3 dated 17th March, 1932, showing 
et profit of 1-01 cents per gallon of gasoline sold by Imperial Oil Limited 
}a whole in Canada in the year 1930, by a series of tests into the costs and 
lling prices of gasoline produced at the Sarnia and Halifax Refineries. As a 
result of our investigation, we prepared a Summary of Operations expressed in 
cents per Imperial gallon of gasoline for the fiscal year ended 31st December, 
1930, embodying the Sarnia and Halifax Refineries, as specifically tested by us, 
and also for purposes of comparison the figures shown by the corporate books 

of the Company covering all of its refineries in Canada. 


In cents per Imperial Gallon 
a a res Average Average 
Refining | Marketing Total : 2 
costs costs costs Selling Net 
7 price profit 
Retail Gasoline— . 
: IEC oS ee a ena 1-27 7-02 18-29 20-22 1-93 
MES oe ef 13-94 5-84 19-78 21-47 1-69 
(Si, aie 9 anita ae a 13-75 7-15 20-90 22-56 1-66 
esale Gasoline— : 
"1D, Faas ol erence ee ene 10-18 2-89 13-07 13-12 0-05 
as sees ici doe Coe eer 13-02 1-33 14-35 14-60 0-25 
BPAUeretmeriesse.. 6 3... 12-67 2-42 15-09 15-05 0-04 
—Loss 
& . 
TBS cc Ane Re een 10-81 5-27 16-08 17-22 1-14 
BN ee Bo 13-76 4.93 18-69 20-09 1-40 
All refineries os ce ON ge ee ea ae enter 13-34 5-34 18-68 19-69 1-01 


Any required details of the Refinery Costs, Marketing Costs and Average 
elling Price of gasoline supporting the Summary of Operations of Imperial Oil 
_ Limited for the fiscal year 1930 were given to the Committee in our evidence. 
The scope of our work at the Sarnia and Halifax refineries embodied tests 
of details to a point sufficient to establish the soundness of the basic accounting 
iples employed during 1930 by Imperial Oil Limited and which tests may 
briefly summarized as covering the ascertainment of the following factors, 
he approach to the gasoline situation took eight steps before we arrived at the 
results. I may explain it inthis way: If I were to ask you for the corner stone 
your house, to get the relationship of gasoline to the petroleum industry, it 


rofits; it has almost to be worked out from the roof to the basement— 

— (a) Total costs of all products. 

(b) Division of total costs of all products between refinery and marketing 
operations. 

(c) Division of refinery and marketing costs between gasoline and other 

— products. 


Peer 
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(d) Division of gasoline costs as between retail and wholesale trade. 
(e) Average selling price of all gasoline. 


(f) Division of average selling price of all gasoline between retail 
wholesale trade. 


(g) Average net profit on all gasoline: 
(h) Division of average net profit between retail and wholesale trade. 


Under each of those main sections our report will follow. 


In explanation of the main accounting principles which were found from _ 
our tests to be employed by Imperial Oil Limited in determining their net profit: 
per gallon of gasoline sold in 1930, the following outline in submitted: Be 


TOTAL COSTS OF ALL PRODUCTS 


The details comprising the total costs of all products are shown in Exhibit — 
No. 9 of Committee Minute No. 3. Of particular concern to us in the examination — 
of total costs were such major factors as,— be 

(a) Affiliated company transactions—involving trade prices of crude and — 

other materials, transportation, royalties and interest charges—of — 
Imperial Oil Limited with Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and — 
subsidiaries, the International Petroleum Company, Limited and sub- — 
sidiaries operating in South America, the Royalite Oil Company, — 
Limited, and subsidiaries operating in Western Canada, and affiliated : 
companies engaged in the transportation of products by pipe lines, by — 
coastwise and inland | lake tankers and by rail tank cars. The term * 
“affiliated companies” in this report embodies,— 
1. Companies directly or indirectly controlled through capital stock 
ownership by Imperial Oil Limited or its subsidiaries. . 

2. Departments of Imperial Oil Limited operating independently — 

of the regular refinery and merchandizing management: - 

3. Companies directly or indirectly controlling Imperial Oil Limited a 

or its subsidiaries through apie stock ownership. 


The term “non-affiliated companies” embodies all companies not 
classified in the previous paragraph relating to “affiliations.” 


I think “affiliations” the most important of all. In the United States our E 
firm there have had some experience in that connection. : a 


(b) Administrative Charges originating at Executive Headquarters but 
costed against refinery and marketing operations. 


What we mean there, Head Office in Toronto could simply bill against these 
refineries any charges they choose. We investigated those. 


(c) Contingency reserve charges included in costs applicable to Accounts 
Receivable. 


There was a million and a half dollars included in their accounts for con- - 
tingency reserve. We did not know what that was. We went into it. r 


(d) Inclusion of Additions and Betterments to plant and equipment in the a 
accounts designated as repair costs. 1 


This Company has a tremendous amount of money involved in repair 
charges. We wanted to know if there were any capitalizable items in those 
repairs. 
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J insurance rates, used in the operation of the Insurance Fund of 
su he Company. 
(f) Interest charges on any funded debt or advances payable or the 
equivalent in the form of rentals, for the operating use of the refinery 
and marketing properties. 


(g) Depreciation policy and rates. 


_ They could have written off their service stations in one year in the 1930 
costs for all we knew. 


ae) Price basis of inventories at beginning and end of fiscal year 1930. 


_By that we mean they could have been basing their inventories on cost 
at the beginning of the year and on some other basis at the end of the year, 
and that would make a tremendous difference in the result. I am speaking 
f basis now. 


(i) Effect on refinery and marketing profits in Canada on accounts main- 
tained in the private books of the Company. 


In view of the fact that we have had no connection with oil companies in 
Canada, I suppose we represented the average layman on the street. We 
could not understand the difference between the figures the Imperial Oil reported 
for refining and operating converted to cents per gallon and the amounts 
reported to their shareholders, and we required detail on that reconciliation to 
the last degree. 


Our findings in the matter of total costs were as follows:— 


(a) Crude oil purchases in the mid-continent field of U.S.A. were made 
from both affiliated and non-affiliated companies on the basis of posted 
competitive well prices plus buying’ commission at fixed rates plus 
gathering charges and trunk pipe line charges on I.C.C. ratings whether 
transported by Imperial Oil Limited affiliations or outside companies. 
(b) Crude oil purchases in the South American field from the International 
Petroleum Group, the West India Oil Company and _ non-affiliated 
companies were made on the basis of a competitive price structure, 
f.o.b. South American seaboard points, computed on the mid-continent 
- posted well prices, according to specific gravities, and transportation 
differentials to the Gulf ports of the United States. 
. The crude oil production of the International Petroleum Group 
in South America sold to Imperial Oil Limited aggregated 20 per cent 
of the total, the balance of 80 per cent being disposed of in world 
trading. 


Whilst the Imperial Oil control it, International Petroleum has grown to 
such proportions that it is a world trader of immense proportion. In addition 
to the production of crude by their affiliated companies in South America they 
ave extensive refining operations. 


(c) Crude oil purchases in the Turner Valley field from both the Royalite 
Oil Group and non-affiliated companies were made on the basis of the 
content value of the productions in competition with crude oil from 
the Montana and Mid-continent districts plus laying down charges 
to the western refineries. 

(d) Casinghead gasoline was purchased from both affiliated and non- 
_ affiliated companies at competitive prices, whilst compounding materials, 
grease ingredients, candle wicking, etc., were purchased in the main 
from non-affiliated companies. 
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possible effect 1 upon the cost of crude oil to the sae Oil Limited in Ca 


(ec) Transportation charges made by affiliations of Imperial Oil Li 
owning and operating pipe lines in the United States were based on 
Interstate Commerce Commission rates and charges for coastwise anc 
inland lake tankers and rail tankers, were based upon competit 
rate structures of non-affiliated transportation companies. 


We got that through our New York office independently. 


Transportation charges, including those originating on pipe lines, a 
made by the International Petroleum group are embodied in the fob. 
prices at South American seaboard points and automatically take into | 
account the competitive transportation differentials to the Gulf ports of 
the United States. 


We also verified that with our New York office. 


(f) Royalty agreements were examined and it was found that the rates o 
of costing royalties in respect of the gasoline cracking process as levied 
by affihated companies were less than those levied by non-afhliated 
companies. The royalty costs—less any relative credits when earned 
of affiliated companies are operated by a pooling arrangement and spread _ 
over the member companies on the basis of gasoline production. 


(g) Administration charges originating at executive headquarters but ‘cate 
against refining and marketing operations embodied such items as adver- 
tising, headquarters salaries, “travelling expenses, printing and station-— 7 
ery, annuities and pensions, ‘ete. 


(h) The Contingency Reserve Charge included in costs applying to Accounts 
Receivable is the subject of some doubt in our mind as to its sufficiency 
to meet the purposes for which it was created. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that neither the selling policy nor the resulting potential 
loss could be considered a normal recurring circumstance. ay 


(1) Tests of the changes in the Property Accounts and Repair Accounts, 
disclosed no improper treatment of Depreciation Reserves in the matter 
of property retirements, nor the inclusion of any capitalizable items in 
repair costs. 


That sounds very technical. Maybe I could explain it. The Compara 
depreciates their property and they include those depreciation charges against — 
their costs and set up a reserve. Now, when property is retired, if they had 
any idea of loading costs instead of retiring the property through reserve for 
depreciation, they would simply retire it in the usual way as property retire- 
ments through costs of operation. We did not find any such condition. Also 
on the vast extensions and the additions of an institution of this size, extend 
ing from coast to coast, their policy in the matter of depreciation between 
additions and betterments and operations was, in our opinion, quite sound and 
such as we would pass if we were certifying. those accounts to the shareholder 
of the Company. 


(j) Fire insurance protection for the Company’s investment in plant, equip-— 
ment and inventories of merchandise was not included in the costs of 
refining and marketing, ostensibly because the Company maintains and 
controls its own fire insurance funds. The Company could have quit 
properly included the equivalent of tariff insurance rates on all insurabl 
property in determining the total operating costs for 1930. i 
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vdeed an extraordinary situation. Here is a Company with refin- - 
spread from coast to coast, with millions of dollars invested in inven- 
3, and in dealing with the costs of a specific year, because they have built 
ther years a reserve in respect of fire insurance, it Just so happens—and I am 

a position to say why the Company didn’t do it—I am only able to say 
= Company did not do it in 1930. Those properties have gone insurance free 
far as costs are concerned for 1930, and you, as business men, will know what 


(k) The depreciation policy of the Company was found to be conservative 
: from the point of this investigation. 


ae 
We put in there, “from the point of this investigation,” because if we 
were reporting to shareholders we could not say that. The purpose of this 
investigation is the very reverse of what we would investigate, or the reverse 
position we would take if we were investigating for you, gentlemen, as share- 
holders; it could not be said that the depreciation is conservative from a 
shareholder’s point of view; but from the point of view of this investigation — 
n getting at the cost in its relation to selling prices, why, it is conservative 
- from that point of view. 


In this connection it was established that the property accounts 
were written up on an appraisal valuation some years ago, but deprecia- 
tion was based upon the depreciated cost balances and not against 
appraisal valuations. The Income Tax return to the Dominion Govern- 
ment, for 1930, shows that the rates producing the depreciation figure 
included in operating costs, was some three-quarters of a million dollars 
under what was allowable by the Income Tax Department. © 


Lam not going to say whether the Income Tax Department rates are high, 
low, good, bad or indifferent. I am only giving you that for what it is worth. 


This understatement of cost is due primarily to the fact that the 
- Company depreciates on the basis of reducing property balances whereas 
- they could quite properly depreciate upon the basis of original cost. 


That is just a simple mathematical statement. If you have a piece of 
property that costs you $100 and you say you are going to depreciate it at 
the rate of 10 per cent per annum on the annually decreasing value obviously 
you are not going to retire that property in ten years. You can see that the 
second year you depreciate on $90; the third year you depreciate on $81. In 
other words, it is $10 off $100 leaving $90. Then the second year you depreciate 
10 per cent on $90; that cuts you down to $9 in your costs and so forth, so that 
the rates that they have been using have been applied to depreciated balances 
rather than against cost balances, and of course it has made a tremendous 
rence in the charges and the costs. 


(1) Refinery inventories of crude oil, in-process products and finished 
products were priced upon the lower of cumulative costs or market 
valuations of the original crude oil content at both the beginning and 
the end of the year 1930. In-process products were first applied as 
finished products and inventory prices reduced by the cost of com- 
__pleting the specifie refining processes. Depreciation and pro-rated 
administration charges were not included as cost elements at the be- 
- ginning of the year 1930, whereas allowance was made for these factors 
in determining the basis for inventory pricing at the end of the year 
thereby reducing the 1930 refinery costs. 
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Might I explain it in this way: That in dealing with inventories, 
we could compare it to a store. If you price your inventories on the basis 
cost at both the beginning and the end of the year there is no change in 
basis of prices. If you would price your inventory of stock, we will say 
cost, at the beginning of the year and change that basis to market at th 
end of the year, if there are rapid fluctuations—as has been the cas 
in the last two years—you can see that your operating profits for th 
year might very easily be misstated. Now, the Company have just change 
their basis in one respect, but that works out to a reduction of the me cost, 
for the year. y 


In connection with the refinery inventories, it should be noted ao 
losses due to falling prices of crude oil and other materials have bee 
absorbed in refinery production costs during the year and are not relate 
to the basis of pricing the respective inventories. 

Marketing inventories were based upon refinery billing prices plus — 
laying down charges, and include an element of profit anticipation — 
affecting the costs for the year to the extent of the excess profit in the 
ending inventory over that in the beginning inventory for the year 1930 


(m) The private books of Imperial Oil Limited were made avail 
able to us for the purpose of reconciling the net profit from the 
refinery and marketing operations in Canada as submitted b 
the Company in evidence, with the final profit of the Company 
from all sources. The reconciliation was made and no items © 
affecting the basis of the Company’s statement of refinery and _ 
marketing earnings were disclosed as a result of the examination 
of the private books. a 


» 


More simply expressed, the refinery bill the marketing department, we will 
say, at a price of 11 cents. That is not relative. And we will say that that — 
includes a profit of one cent a gallon to the refinery. Unless that gallon of gaso- 
line is sold you gentlemen can readily see that there has been a profit anticipa- 7 a4 
tion of one cent that has not been earned. Now, the Company had an excess” 
profit in 1930 which again reduced their cost, that i is to say, the costs that they — : 
presented to this Committee. 


Our final conclusion in the matter of operating costs as a whole is that the 2 
Company’s records showed no evidence of “cost loading” by reason of affiliations 
in the United States and South America or because of any unfavourable account a 
ing practices, but rather that the total costs, if anything, were under-stated 
because of the Company’s outlined policy in the treatment of such matters as 
fire insurance premiums, depreciation rates, contingency reserve charges and 
Inventory pricing. 


The total costs are free entirely of charges for interest as might be related | . 
against funded debt or as a charge imposed “by a parent company in the form 
of rental for use and operation of the refineries and marketing stations and — q 
equipment. In other words, the finanemg of Imperial Oil Limited has been 4 
effected through the sale of capital stock and the investment of a proportion of | 
surplus earnings in extensions of plant and equipment facilities. In short, the — 
refineries and marketing stations have been rent and interest free as far as the — 3 
costs applied against the selling prices are concerned, and IJ illustrate it in this A 
way :— 

Company “A” has done its financing on a proprietorship basis, capital stock, | 
and obviously its profits per gallon would show relatively high in. comparison s 
with Company “B” who finances 50 per cent or 60 per cent of its capital requi 
ment by the issue of funded debt. In other words, that interest—without ente: 
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th arademic ideation of whether interest forms a part of manufactur- 
‘or some other form of cost—still has to be paid before the shareholders 
the Company get the profit. I am just relating that as an instance. We 
e not contending that interest should be thrown in. 


Now, we have dealt with the first main element, and we will now move to: 


Division of Totan Costs or atu Propucts BETWEEN REFINERY AND 
MARKETING OPERATIONS 


_ A division of total costs of all products between refinery and marketing 
perations was made upon the basis of direct charges to the refinery up to the 
oint of shipment and direct charges to the marketing operations covering all 
bsequent costs. 


General administration charges in the form of head office overhead were 
distributed between refinery and marketing operations directly as far as prac- 
ticable, and the balance on the basis of the estimated proportion of the time or 
‘expense involved as between the two operating departments. At that point we 
ve the total costs now divided between refining and marketing operations. 
he next move is the division of those refinery and marketing costs into the prime 
roduct of gasoline. 


Division or REFINERY AND MARKETING Costs BETWEEN GASOLINE AND 
OTHER PRODUCTS 


The allocation of refinery costs between gasoline and other products was 
ased upon the Federal Trade Commission method of computing costs of 
troleum products supplemented by the process method to the extent that such 
items as Casinghead gasoline were charged direct to gasoline; compounding 
‘material was charged direct to compounded oils; ingredients for grease were 
harged direct to grease; supplies for candles such as wicking, were charged to 
candle production. 


____In the approach to this question of cost, gentlemen, I can easily understand 
~ the natural question that would arise in anyone’s mind. If you go into a grocery 
_ store and buy a pound of bacon and buy a pound of granulated sugar there is a 
_ vast difference in the spread. Sugar, as you all know, is a staple item, and the 
profit to the grocer is little, if any. Bacon, perhaps, simply as a representative 
item of merchandise, will bear a five cent a pound profit. Maybe the grocers 
agree with me on that, but we will assume that it does. Now, you wilt 
say—and quite properly so—what has the sales realization method, which is 
ther name for the Federal Trade Commission method, to do with the relative 
of sugar and bacon? My answer to that is, it has absolutely nothing to do 
with it for the simple reason that they are not derived from the same base. Let 
us start on that premise. 


6 An extract from the Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the Pacific 
Coast Petroleum Industry issued on the 7th of April, 1921, under the heading of, 
Allocation of Costs to Products” is as follows:— 

The Commission has adopted the method of allocating costs to the 
various products on the basis of sales value. This method, as already 
stated, was generally approved by representatives of the petroleum 
refining business, as the fairest and most satisfactory method of com- 
puting such a cost for the purpose of considering the reasonableness of 


prices. 


They had the same object in mind exactly as we had. 
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This method of allocating the cost plements to the Sifcrent products 
shows the highest cost for the most valuable and the lowest cost for t 
lowest priced product, and gives to each the same percentage of profi 0 
less. Table 77 shows the combined cost of each important petrol 
product for the five large refining companies in California, for the - 
six months of 1919, according to this method; 


Table 77.—Allocation of refining cost to principal paige for five 
large refining companies, first 6 months, 1919. 


The figures that follow are to be found at page 188 in the official public 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission investigation into the petroleum activiti 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Average Total cost 
yield Average Refinery : of quantity 
from a f.o.b. realization | Percent secured 
Product barrel of refinery per barrel of from a 
crude oil, price per of crude | realization | barrel of 
in gallon oil crude 
gallons oil (1) 
$ $ $ 
Gasoline svi hi east 4-1496 0-1516 -0-62908 27-6408 || 0-3481 
Engine distillate............ 1-4196 0-0811 0-11513 5-0586 0-0637 
WOTOSENG 28 oc Mahe L a ee. 83-0240 0-0522 ~ 0-15785 6-9357 60-0874 
Puiel and: Gas Oi. Avice oe 29-9166 0-0347 1-03811 45-6130 0-5744 
ebricatingsol. foes 0-9282 0-2052 0-19047 8-3690 0-1054 
Pepi ltuimiit sok vee eee 0-4536 0-0707 0.03207 1-4091 0-0177 
‘Other products.<*. 2700...) 1-1928 0-0949 0-11320 4-9738 0-0626 
Potel products: 6s.2....<. 41 0848. foe See SS ee ie 
Refining loss O-O156 |. ioe 2a ee he sie ee ee hoe as car ee 
42-0000 0-0542 2-27591 100-0000 1-2593 


(1) Determined by allocating costs in proportion to value of products. 
(2 


) Cost per gallon for all products. " 

The quantity of each product secured from refining a 42 wedi 
barrel of crude petroleum is obtained by applying the average per cent 
of yield shown for the five large refining companies in California to a 
barrel of crude petroleum. The f.o.b. refinery price is secured by deduct- — 
ing the freight and marketing expenses from the sale price, and ee aoe 
refinery realization for each product i is the products obtained by multiply- 
ing the quantity of that product refined from a barrel of crude by the 
f.o.b. refinery realized price. The percentage of realization is the quotient — 
resulting from dividing the realization for each product by the total 
realization for all products. The total cost for each of the principal 
products produced is obtained by multiplying the total cost of refining 
a barrel of crude petroleam—that is, $1,259—by the percentage of realiza- — 
tion for each product, as shown in column 4; while the cost per gallon 
for each product is secured by dividing the total cost of the quantity 
secured from a barrel of crude oil by the quantity produced. : 


Our first thought on it was this: That might have been all right for ihe 
United States Government to come to a conclusion of that kind, but what othe 
authorities can we get on this? So I got in touch with our New York people 
who have been engaged with oil companies for some time, and I asked them to 
send up to us the best work and the latest work and the most independent work 
that they knew of, on the most scientific and the most accurate basis of a 
the cost of gasoline out of crude. We received from-them this: 
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; publication in book form entitled “Accounting for the 
‘Petroleum Pacictay” was issued by David F. Moreland, associate of the 
nstitute of Chartered Accountants in England and W ales, and Raymond 
McKee, member of the American Institute of Accountants, supported 
by J. Hugh Jackson, Professor of Accounting in the Harv ard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. Extracts from this publication under 
the heading of “Cost Finding” set out some reasons why the Federal Trade 
Commission method of basing costs is directly related to the actual costs 
of refining gasoline: — 


The fact that each of the products has a different value in the world’s 
markets, and requires in its manufacture both a different constituent 
element of the crude oil and a different operating process, indicates that in 
- allocating to such products the cost of their production, not only the 
quantities produced, but the values of such quantities, must be con- 
sidered. 


The fact that the gasoline content—and this is the crux of the 
- situation—of crude petroleum is usually the main objective of refiners; 
and that the posted market price for crude oil is graduated according to 
its specifie gravity, indicates that the gasoline extracted carries with it a 
portion of the cost of the crude oil entirely disproportionate to the 
- quantity of gasoline recovered. The same is true in varying degree in the - 
case of kerosene, lubricating oil stock, and the other products; for as each 
successive product is removed, the residuum sustains a decrease in value 
which is attributable to two factors:— 


1. Decrease in Quantity. 


~2. Lower value of semaining constituent elements. And this is where the 
eracking plants of the Imperial Oil come in. 


From the foregoing facts it would appear that we have reason for 

the general statement that. the cost of crude oil should be allocated to 

each of its constituent elements in the proportion that the product of the 

_ quantity and value of such commodity bears to the similar total for all 
_ the constituent commodities. 


A further effect of this procedure (Federal Trade Commission Method) 
is to cause each of the products obtained to absorb a share of the evapora- 
tion loss from refining, in proportion to the marketable value of good 
production. This result is substantiated by the facts; for the production 
- of gasoline, the product with the highest value and the one which will 
_ therefore bear the highest share per gallon of the evaporation loss, is 
Tesponsib! e in processing for a large part of the loss. 


We have the reasons from those independent authorities who are not 
onnected with the United States Government; but the two accountants there 
amed are practising accountants in the United States who have been engaged 
the petroleum industry for a good many years and they give reasons why this 
is in economically sound. It is not the case of bacon and sugar, gentlemen. 
the next question that presented itself to our minds was this: That may 
right for the United States refineries, but it may not apply to the Imperial 
Conditions here may be different, so we —— to analyse that. 


Pr - 
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have made large investments in Tea cracking plants for the express purpx 
of securing the maximum gasoline yield from crude oil, according to the changi 
trend of trade requirements. 


May I just say in this connection, that we are not making any statements — 
that fuel oil is not drawn from the expensive cracking plant itself, but the point — 
we are drawing is this, that as trade requirements for gasoline go up, for? 
instance, the processes continue through the fuel oil to gasoline, so that the 
construction, operation, maintenance and depreciation of these expensive cracking — Z 
plants must be attributed in its fair proportion for the product for which it is 
primarily created—-gasoline. The operation of these cracking plants involves — 
increasing cost ratios with each advanced process in the refining of gasoline. . 


In this connection it should be noted that the average gasoline yield from 
a barrel of crude oil for five large refining companies in the Pacific Coast — 
investigation was less than 10 per cent, whereas the equivalent gasoline yield 
in the refineries of Imperial Oil Limited in 1930 aggregated 52 per cent at Sarnia; 
32 per cent at Halifax; 61 per cent at Regina, and an average for all Imperial 
Oil Refineries of 39 per cent. That is due to a variation of fuel oil and every- 
thing else in there, because you see at places like Halifax, Vancouver and 
Montreal there w ould be a high proportion of fuel oil. 


Now this, gentlemen, is a thing I would like to make clear to you if I can. 
As against this increased ratio of gasoline production from crude oil secured _ 
by Imperial Oil Limited over the figures given for the Pacific Coast refineries, 
the average f.o.b. refinery price of Imperial Oil Limited gasoline in 1930 in 
relation to the average refinery price of all products shows a decrease in com- 
parison with the Pacific Coast Refineries ratio, thereby fully justifying the 
application of the Federal Trade Commission method to the production cost 
of Imperial Oil Limited. 


If I might just state it this way: If in 1921 the Federal Trade Commission, 
after their investigation, and if in 1925 these three authorities, which I later 
quoted, agree on the Federal Trade Commission plan, where in the case of the 
Pacific Coast Refineries the production of gasoline was 10 per cent, it is obvious, 
is it not, that they secured that gasoline at a very much less proportionate 
expense than the Imperial Oil? Now, it scarcely needs any further amplifica- 
tion of this, and we have reached the conclusion at this point, therefore, that 
the Federal Trade Commission plan of costing is more than justified in the 
case of the Imperial Oil. I do not think there is anything further I can say on 
that. We are still talking, gentlemen, about the refining and marketing costs 
between gasoline and other products. Up to this point we have discussed the 
refining situation. : 


The allocation of marketing costs between gasoline and other products was 
based on direct charges for freight from refinery to marketing stations, sales 
taxes and packages. 


Marketing expenses including tank wagon and service station operation — 
together with provincial and municipal taxes were distributed on the basis of — 
gallonage sales, after eliminating for the purposes of allocation the bulk ship- 
ments of various products, more particularly fuel oil moving directly from — a 
refineries to consumers. : 


Marketing costs as a whole, applicable to gasoline, including transportation 2 
as shown in the Summary of Operations, were found to be legitimate items of 24 
cost from an accounting point of view, but, from an economic standpoint the 
proportion of marketing expenses to the cost ‘of crude oil, to the refinery costs— 


i 
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I erude—and to the total costs, is high as may be seen from the follow- 
r mary of retail operations expressed in terms of cents per Imperial gallon 
asoline converted to percentages :— 


— Sarnia Halifax All 
refineries 
: p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Dh pn do RRS ke ene be ogy oe AI ee le a 100 100 00 
of crude oil and other materials—including transportation. . 46-6 57-7 53-1 
Ruermmnasis—_ouner than crude Ol) 1). 4362. ci cis ccc see 15-0 12-8 12-7 
ceting POSS INCINGINGPSELANSDOLtAtION. 460... 2 eee. one es oe e 38-4 29-5 34-2 


The high cost of marketing in the gasoline industry, like many other indus- 
ies in Canada, is due principally to the three following factors:— 


(a) Territorial spread of the country which has been likened unto a 
_ -“shoe-lace”’ and the resulting high transportation costs, due to com- 
parative sparsity of population. 

Climatic conditions also affecting the cost of transportation and 
selling overhead in the winter months. : 


Competitive conditions obtaining in the distribution and marketing of 
gasoline as may be evidenced by the many duplications of tank wagon 
- deliveries and service stations in operation. As to the number of service 
stations owned and leased to operators by Imperial Oil, Limited, in 
Canada, it should be noted that in 1927 they controlled 38 per cent 
of the total, whilst at the end of 1930 their control had dropped to 21 
per cent of the total, indicating that in the matter of the construction 
of service stations, Imperial Oil, Limited, did not keep pace with the 
development of service station facilities from 1927 to 1930. 


The solution of the high marketing costs is indeed a difficult one in view of 
the fact that the territorial and climatic conditions in Canada are not subject 
o human manipulation and change, whereas the elimination of marketing com- 
petition with the object of reducing duplication costs to the consumer tends 

sowards the undesirable condition of a monopoly in the distribution and market- 
ag of gasoline in Canada. 

-That-takes us to the third main feature. We are now at the point where 
ve have gasoline costs extracted. We at this point secured the information on 
yhich we were able to determine what the gasoline costs were. The next move 
s the separation of those costs between the retail and wholesale trade. 
Contingency reserve charges were allocated on the basis of dollar sales in 
nection with which the reserves were specifically created. 


Division or GasouINe Costs AS BETWEEN RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE 


~ Retail costs of Imperial Oil, Limited, cover those applicable to tank wagon 
es, tank car sales to large consumers and retailers, direct sales to farmers 
nd coastal fishermen, both East and West, at tank wagon prices and consumer 
ales through their own service stations. 

That, by the way, is not the general run. In that again we were skeptical, 
we called for invoices. 

There has been a great deal of talk about the fact that farmers and fisher- 
were being prejudiced in their position, and to the extent that we could 
ermine it, they were getting the same price as given to service stations. We 
de an investigation of that, both east and west, tank wagon price and con- 
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Py 
sumer sales, and therefore there is a logical question comes up there as well 
that is the case, how can you justify the existence of any service station dealers 
at all. How can they live? Well, you have the human element. You have an 
entirely different situation. The Imperial Oil, and I presume the other oil 
companies, have to keep shifts of men. These particular men, of course, are 
working for a company, not for themselves. The individual independent 
station operator throws his own labour into his own work, and I do not need to — 
emphasize that point any farther to any employers of labour. You know what 
I mean. And I am in that respect casting no aspersions on the employees of 
the Imperial Oil. I am talking about the human psychology, that if a man is 
working for himself, he will work any number of hours. He will involve, as 
you will find in many places, part of his family in his operations, and you have 
thereby an entirely different situation of cost. Everything the company does 
has to be paid for on the nose. That was dealing with retail cost. We are 
still talking of the division of gasoline between retail and wholesale. A 

The general accounts of the Company were not separated between tank 
wagon and service station business but from a special analysis it was determined 
that as far as owned service stations were concerned, the spread between the 
tank wagon prices and consumer prices was exceeded by cost of operating the 
service stations, thereby eliminating any element of profit to Imperial Oil, 
Limited, beyond tank wagon business. 

That is done by the company simply as a means of getting a more accurate 
application of the two. In other words, so far as we have ascertained, the policy __ 
of the company has always been to make direct charges as far as practical, andto 
allocate the balance of the charges on what you would call an equitable basis. 

Wholesale costs cover those related to tank car and tank ship trade with 
jobbers. 4 

The refinery costs of gasoline are allocated between retail and wholesale 
trade mainly on the basis of gallonage sales. Provision is made in the allo- 
cation for the extra lead content of retail gasoline over that contained in the 
wholesale product. a 

The depreciation and general administration expenses and provincial and 
municipal taxes should be considered as part of the manufacturing expense 
allocation to wholesale gasoline in conjunction with the resultant decrease in — 
refinery costs applicable to retail gasoline. Mee 

In the original exhibit filed by the company, found in Minute No. 3, they 
showed there no charge for depreciation on their wholesale business. We took 
exception to that reasoning on the ground that you cannot sell 140,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline to the wholesale trade as against, we will say, 250,000,000 or 260,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline to what may be termed the retail trade without havmg _ 
incurred an additional element of construction. It is naturally admitted by all, 
I think, that you would not construct a plant that would just sell 250,000,000 
gallons of gasoline and no more. But our point was that you cannot justify — 
150,000,000 or 140,000,000 on that ground. So we investigated the thing further, — 
and what we found was this, that the manufacturing expenses which were — 
allocated on a straight gallonage basis of, I think, their figure was 1-71. That is, — 
they were allocating as much to wholesale as they were to retail. Now, that was 
just as fair on the other side in point of principle. What we say here is we do 
not agree with any contention that is made to the effect that there is no 
depreciation in the wholesale position. There is, because the proportion of the 
retail is such a figure that it is obvious; so that in the statement which we — 
will submit, we have bracketed the depreciation and general administration with — 
the manufacturing expenses; and we would like to be perfectly clear, that whilst — 
we agree with the net distribution, we are not contending, before this committee, 
that there is no depreciation applicable to wholesale business. “iS 
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ion Income Tax is divided between retail and wholesale gasoline on 
asis of the relative net profits. 

The allocation of marketing costs between retail and wholesale gasoline was 
ed on direct charges for freight from refinery to marketing stations, sales 
es and packages. 

Provincial and municipal taxes are applied directly to retail gasoline on the 
ground that shipments to the wholesale trade are made direct from the various 
fineries to the wholesalers, who in turn are obliged to absorb the provincial and 
municipal taxes on their own marketing warehouses and equipment. 

Marketing expenses were applied direct to retail gasoline less an allowance 
take care of clerical costs of contract and accounting work on the ground that 
the aforementioned expenses are the only ones involved” from a wholesale market- 
g standpoint due to the fact that shipments. move directly from refineries to 
vholesalers. 

Contingency reserve charges all apply to retail gasoline because no relative 
provision was made in respect to wholesale gasoline accounts receivable. 
We are now to the next main question. We have been discussing here the 
division of gasoline costs between retail and wholesale. Now, we are through 
with costs, and we move to selling prices: We have read some of the evidence in 
question in this regard, and we have endeavoured to summarize what we believe 
to be the pertinent facts, which the members of the committee are trying to 
ascertain in connection with the selling prices of the Imperial Oil. 


AVERAGE SELLING PRICE OF ALL GASOLINE 


_ The average selling price of all gasoline was determined on the basis of the 
total sales value of gasoline divided by total gallonage involved in the sales. 

An examination was made by us into the basis of establishing prices of 
gasoline of Imperial Oil Limited during the years 1929, 1930 and 1931 with a 
view to determining the following factors:— 


; It might occur to some members of the committee, why do you go back to 
1929 when you are talking of 1930. We did this because we believed that what 
_ the members were endeavouring to ascertain was this, if this company has taken 
advantage of the increase in the duties that came into effect, as I recall, some- 
time in the latter part of 1930. So we started with the base in 1929 to get right 
back, as I think the rate was something like one cent. That is the picture we 
started on. What has this company done in regard to fixing these prices in 
order to load the Canadian consumer with the protection that the government 
gave them. These are the three things that we kept in mind: 
(a) Constancy of gasoline price movements up and down in reload to 
fluctuations in crude oil posted prices plus added charges of excise tax, 
sales tax, freight surcharge and exchange. 


We do not mention transportion in there because that is what may be termed 
fairly permanent item. It does not fluctuate like exchange. 


_(b) A comparison of Imperial Oil gasoline prices with competitive prices in 
United States. 

(c) Relationship of the difference between the gasoline prices based upon 
crude and the competitive United States prices applied to the specific 
and dumping duties. 


That is, first we wanted to satisfy ourselves how this company bases its 
price; secondly, having ascertained that figure, let us now compare what gasoline 
ld be brought in at. various points over the country without duty, and see 
ow it relates; and take the difference and see whether there is a spread that 
absorbs any of the specific duty or all of it, or any of the specific and the dumping 
duty or all of it. But to get the picture clear in our minds, let us remember that 
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we determine the basis of the price first to ourselves as merely a mathematic 
result, depending on how conditions are in the United States. Now, here is our 
statement in this regard. a 
Taking 1929 as a starting point with a mid-continent crude oil well price 
of $1.45 per barrel and working up to the end of 1931, during which later year 


crude fell to 18 cents a barrel at the well plus the fluctuating elements of addi- a 


tional costs, it was determined that the Imperial Oil Limited tank wagon prices — 
were kept in definite line with the fluctuations in the price of crude oil regardless _ 
entirely of specific and dumping duties up to October, 1931, from which latter 
date to December, 1931, the refinery prices of crude, including the added charges — 


mentioned, advanced without corresponding increases in the price ‘of gasoline. — 3 
Our tests embodied the following points:— = 
Calgary, Winnipeg, 
Edmonton, - Hamilton, 
Saskatoon, Toronto, 
Regina, Border Cities 
Brandon, 


I suppose we might have selected others, but those were the ones we have 
selected. There was no particular rhyme or reason why it was done, but those 
were the ones we decided on. 

It was also found that the price of kerosene normally moving in line with 
gasoline was reduced to the western farmer in the middle of 1931 to a greater 
extent than was warranted by the reduction in the price of crude oil. 


I cannot find any reason why the company reduced it other than from a = 


survey of the sales department files. They simply made the bald statement 
they were going to give the farmer the benefit of the reduction to move his erop. 
It has no relation whatever. It is below what the minimum price for kerosene 
would have been had it been held in line strictly with crude oil and the difference 
in the fluctuating costs. Up to that point we have determined the basis of fixing 
the price. We will now move that price to a comparison with the prices from the 
United States, taking the conditions such as they are. 

A comparison of United States competitive gasoline prices with Imperial 
Oil prices shows the following result:— 


(a) Imperial Oil service station and tank wagon prices below United States 
prices without any specific or dumping duties. 


We found that in certain points which were not affected by the gasoline 
racket, where there was any normal sort of pricing of gasoline in the United 
States, when you lay it down in Canada, that the Imperial prices were lower. I 
am saying, as you move away and are situated farthest from the point of com- 
petition that was based upon bootlegging. ; 


(6) Imperial Oil service station and tank wagon prices over competitive | aa 


United States prices after allowance for specific duty in part or in whole. 


As you move a little closer to this area or to those areas where the price E 


structure of gasoline in the United States is demoralized by the evasion of taxes — 


and price wars, you find a drift as against the Imperial Oil prices to the extent 


of a part of the specific duty, maybe a cent, maybe a half cent. Then you move 
to the points right in the thick of the battle, and you find:— 


(c) Imperial Oil service station and tank wagon prices over competitive 


United States prices after allowance for specific duty plus dumping duty © 
in part or in whole. 


When you move to a centre like the Border. Cities you are in competition 
or would be in competition, with gasoline that they were bringing over duty free _ 
from Detroit, and where, by the way, we find the prices to be under what they 


qhiotéd S the ate of production. You find the same situation in Seattle. 
When you bring those prices over to Canada, you will find the price spread 
tween the gasoline of the United States and that of the Imperial Oil exceeds 
to-day the specific and the dumping duties. I do not know to what extent the 
details of this have been placed in evidence, but we will be very glad to give 
the committee, if they want it, the specific points moving under those headings. 
The CrairMAN: Yes, we will be very glad to have them. 


The Wrrness: I will be very glad to turn them in. We will make further 
tests, if you like. They cover such places as Halifax versus Calgary, Toronto 
versus Buffalo, and other cities. I shall file this statement with the clerk. We 
have not accepted those figures; we have gone into them. These are our con- 
- clusions in respect to the fixing of prices by the Imperial Oil in Canada:— 


We placed before the committee detailed information covering various 
points in Canada showing differences between United States competitive prices 
and those of Imperial Oil Limited, and it was stated in conclusion of our 
evidence in this respect that no ground existed for any statement contending 
that the company took undue advantage of either.the specific or dumping duty 
because, as hereinbefore stated, the establishment of gasoline prices by Imperial 
Oil Limited to consumers during the years 1929, 1930 and 1931, were based 
entirely on the fluctuation of crude and added charges regardless of existing 
specific and dumping duties. Our findings further brought out the fact that 
_ the reason for the differences between United States competitive prices and 
those of Imperial Oil Limited was due to the demoralized condition of the 
- gasoline industry in the United States caused by the over-production of gasoline 
and the various tax evasion rackets which in turn resulted in the price of United 
States gasoline falling far below the relative movements in crude oil prices. 
There has been a great deal of evidence given in connection with the gas 
racket in the United States, and we did not know to what extent we could 
accept it, so we had our New York office investigate the situation absolutely 
- independently, to find out if the condition was as bad as it was painted. I 
really hesitate to tell you to what extent our partner in New York said that 
this gasoline racket had eaten into the very vitals of the industry and the 
revenues of the various states and the administration of the law. But he did 
say this: “From our contact with our New York and Chicago and Detroit 
offices, the gasoline racket had reached the point where the Prohibition Act is 
just child’s play.” 

Now gentlemen, we have tried to take a sort of abstract view of things, 
but I am giving you statements that are facts. 

A further point brought out in our findings was the higher quality of 
Imperial Oil Limited gasoline in comparison with that at competitive United 
States points-upon which the comparative price structure was based. 

In all of this, of course, it is based upon three star quality. We have seen 
tests that have been taken from the tanks, showing the octane ratings at those 
competitive points, and the three star rating in octane quality is higher without 
exception than that in United States gasoline the price of which is compared 
with the Imperial Oil product. As I say, without exception, so far as our tests 
went. We did not test every station in the United States, or every point in the 
United States. We endeavoured to take them on a fairly representative terri- 
ory. Now we move to the zoning system. We observe there has been con- 
siderable discussion about the prices, and when you have a refinery at Halifax, 
why you cannot get your. gasoline cheaper there.- When you move out 150 
‘miles from Halifax, you might find that the freight from Halifax added on to 
he consumer’s bill is more than he pays, and there is confusion in the first 
stance. We are a little at a loss to explain the confusion, because it is not an 
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uncommon practice. The zoning of transportation differentials is not ne 
it is not only related to the oil business. You can refer in Canada and 
United States to a dozen types of business that have the zoning of transportation - 
differentials. 

In the application of these tests it was also found that the zoning policy 
determining the selling prices of retail gasoline by Imperial Oil Limited resulted — 
in the spreading of transportation differentials to the comparative disadvantag 
of gasoline consumers at centres of trade in proximity to some refineries, whereas © 
the zoning price basis frequently operated to the advantage of gasoline con- 
sumers in the districts outlying from the refineries. c 

The simple explanation of it is this, gentlemen: the oil business is one of 
the most, if not the most, competitive on a world wide scale; and I do not care 
what you do, oil will find its level in those world prices. As traffic moves from 
the United States towards these refineries, the Imperial Oil, and I presume the 
other companies have to absorb the freight differentials. As they move away 
from that incoming gasoline, the differential is spread, so that in the final 
analysis, the net return to the refinery is an equalization of the freight. We 
are not prepared to say that the company is not making mistakes in allocating 
too little to one, and too much to another. It is a matter of local investigation; 
but the principle is a sound one. The principle of it is recognized, and-in the 
points that we tested, we were able to see that as it worked away from the 
refinery towards the incoming gasoline competition, that the profit to the 
refinery was less. That is the simple explanation. As it moved away from 
that, the profit was greater. Now it means that in some cases a point outlying 
from a refinery 150 miles might get their gasoline at quite a substantial 
absorption of their freight charge simply because they were lined with perhaps 
group No. 3 or with the Montana field or some other field. What we thought 
was this: supposing the Imperial Oil made their prices a competitive one where 
traffic was moving towards the refinery, and supposing they loaded a man north 
of the refinery where there was no refinery located, at a price to meet it. Well 
now, we tested those cases, and we did not find any such instances as that. We 
were rather apprehensive we might find in that freight differential, the loading 
of a higher price against a man away from the movement of competitive 
gasoline. We did not find it. We found that the rates were equalized in our 
tests. It was also found that tank wagon gasoline prices are given to farmers __ 
and coastal fishermen both east and west. a 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that in such districts as have 
no dealer competition or where any dealer association arrangement exists, the 
spread between Imperial Oil tank wagon prices and the price to the consumer 
is entirely in the hands of the independent dealers. 

In other words, the matter of the price to the consumer may be affected 
by the policy of the independent dealer; but so far as the Imperial Oil service 
station price to the consumer is concerned, we can speak from a knowledge of = 
the fact, but we do not know what the small dealer may do at some outlying 
point or some point where there is some association of dealers, in the matter 
of price. : ee Be 

Wholesale prices are not zoned to fluctuate at a fixed margin under retail, 
and, in some cases, have been adjusted upward in order to prevent wholesale — 
- business being done at a loss, as was the case in 1930 when the net loss per 
imperial gallon on wholesale trade was -04 cents. 

In other words, we are calling to your attention that the zoning of the 
wholesale prices brought about an increase over 1930, and the only reason that 
we can assign to it, is that the company lost money on the wholesale business 
in 1930. I suppose it logically follows, so far as I know, no companies are in — 
business for charity, and I suppose you might consider it this way—I do not 


r 


whether this was their reasoning—that if they did not pass that loss on 

the wholesaler, but as a spread to work on, might not that loss have to be 

assed on direct to the consumer through the medium of their wagon and service 

‘ station prices. I am just drawing a conclusion there as to that, I don’t know, 

_ I am not stating the fact. 

Division or AveraGr Seniine PRICE oF ALL Gasottns BrerwEEN 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE 


The division of the average selling price of all gasoline between retail and 
holesale trade was based upon the respective dollar sales and gallonage. 


AveraAGE Net Prorit oN all GASOLINE 


- The average net profit on all gasoline was determined on the basis of the - 
total profit divided by the total gallonage sold. 


A summary of the average net profit on all gasoline sold by Imperial Oil 
Limited in 19380 is as follows: 


Sarnia Refinery, 1-14 cents per Imperial gallon. 
Halifax Refinery, 1-40 cents per Imperial gallon. 
All Refineries, 1-01 cents per Imperial gallon. 


The net gasoline profit at Halifax is higher than Sarnia principally because 
the Sarnia trade involves a greater proportion of the wholesale business. 


The average gasoline profit for Sarnia and Halifax combined is higher 
than the average for all refineries partly because gasoline is sold to the indi- 
vidual farmers in western Canada at tank wagon prices. 


. Diviston or AveracGre Net Prorit BETWEEN RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE 


_ The average net profit as between retail and wholesale trade was based 
upon the determined net profits divided by the respective gallonage sales. 

A summary of the average net profit for both the retail and wholesale 
trade of the Imperial Oil Limited in 1930 is as follows: 


Retail Wholesale 
Sarnia: (in cents per Imp. gal.).. .. .. 1-93 -05 
- Halifax (in cents per Imp. gal.). .. .. 1-69 25 
All refineries (in cents per Imp. gal.).. 1-66 -04—Loss 


1930 anp 1931 Prick TREND OF CRUDE OIL AT THE WELL AND GASOLINE 
IN CANADA—IMPERIAL O1L LIMITED 


As the 1931 operating figures of Imperial Oil Limited are not yet available 
the Committee instructed us to base our investigation on the 1930 accounts and 
secure sufficient information as to indicate the probable trend of operating 
‘results as between 1930 and 1931. This was done on the basis of the average 
price trend of crude oil with added costs and the average gasoline prices of 
mperial Oil Limited in the two years. 


Our findings are that the average spread between crude oil with added 
osts and tank wagon gasoline prices in Canada for the years 1930 and 1931 
ere equitably maintained, whereas the average spread between crude oil and 
holesale prices showed an increasing tendency in 1931 due to the reduction of 
fferentials to certain wholesalers some of whom were also engaged in com- 


etitive refining. 
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Comparison or ImprertaAL Or, Limitep RESULTS WITH THOSE oF BRITI 
American Oi Company Limrrep anp McCoiu FRONTENAC 
O1n Company LIMItTep 


The Committee order dated 22nd March, 1932, to us covering the comparison 
of Imperial Oil Limited operating results with those of the British America 
Oil Company, Limited and McColl Frontenac Oil Company Limited reads as — 
follows: ae 


That simultaneously with this investigation by the auditors into the 
aforementioned cost and selling factors of Imperial Oil Limited, they 
secure from the British American Oil Co., Limited and from McColl 
Frontenac Oil Co. Limited, statements in such form as will render practi- 
cable a comparison of the relative costs and selling prices of the three 
corporations, thus offering means of disclosing any major variations — 
without entailing the additional expense of investigating the smaller oil 
companies operating in Canada. 


In accordance with the aforementioned Committee order we secured from 
the British American Oil Company Limited and McColl Frontenac Oil Company __ 
the required operating statements in similar form to those prepared in connection 
with the investigation of Imperial Oit Limited, but in view of our findings on _ 
the net profit on gasoline sales by Imperial Oil Limited we have deferred our 
examination of these statements pending further instructions from the Committee. _ 

The result of both the statements submitted to us, expressed in cents per 
gallon, on the forms required, without our examination show an increase over 
the profit of the Imperial Oil per gallon; that is, gallonage profit. i 

That is easily explained, I think, gentlemen, on the ground that the Imperial __ 
Oil deal from coast to coast. In other words, they do not select territories. The 
other two companies—the McColl Frontenac and the British American—in their 
selling policies so far as we have been able to ascertain, their locations at 
strategic points indicate that their operations, of course, are not widespread, 
and, therefore, the result is obvious, because Canada is a country of good and 
bad territories from the point of view of operation. = 


CONCLUSION 


Our conclusions, based upon the examination of the records of Imperial 
Oil Limited in respect to gasoline are summarized as follows: 


(a) That the Company’s records relating to the 1930 operating costs — 
charged to gasoline showed no evidence of “cost loading” by reason 
of affiliations in the United States and South America or because of 
unfavourable accounting practices, but-rather that the gasoline costs 
if anything were not fully stated because of the Company’s conserva- — 
tive polices in the treatment of such matters as fire insurance premiums, ~ 
depreciation rates, contingency reserve charges and inventory pricing. — 
The total costs were free of charges for interest as might be related — 
against funded debt or as a charge imposed by a parent company 
in the form of rental for use and operation of the refineries and market- — 
ing stations and equipment. In other words, the financing of Imperial _ 
Oil Limited has been effected through the sale of capital stock and 
the investment of a proportion of surplus earnings in extensions of 
plant and equipment facilities. : or 

(b) That the 1930 marketing costs charged to gasoline, whilst as a whole 
legitimate from an accounting point of view, were high in relation to- 
total costs. The high cost of marketing is attributed to territorial and 
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cas climatic condtiiens of the country and competitive conditions obtaining 
in the distribution and marketing of gasoline in Canada. In view of 
the fact that the territorial and climatic conditions in Canada are not 
subject to human manipulation and change the solution of the problem 
would seem to lie in the elimination of marketing competition with 
the object of reducing duplication costs to the consumer, but this would 
undoubtedly tend towards the more undesirable condition of a monopoly 
in the distribution and marketing of gasoline in Canada. 


(c) That variations in gasoline prices in 1929, 1930 and 1931 to consumers. 
were not based directly upon ascertained refinery costs but upon the 
variations in the market cost of crude oil with fluctuating additional 

_ charges for excise tax, sales tax, freight surcharge and exchange, and 
as a result it automatically follows that no grounds exist for any 
statement contending that the Company has taken unfair advantage 
of either the specific or dumping duties in its gasoline prices to con- 
sumers during the period under investigation. 

(d) That the reason for the unfavourable comparisons at some points 

between United States competitive prices and those of Imperial Oil is 

due to the demoralized condition of the gasoline industry in the United 

States caused by the overproduction of gasoline and the various tax 

evasion rackets, which, in turn, resulted in the price of United States 

gasoline falling far below the relative movements in crude oil prices. 
(e) That the zoning basis: of establishing gasoline prices results in the 

-__ spreading of transportation differentials to the comparative disadvantage 
of gasoline consumers at centres of trade in proximity to some refineries, 
whereas the soning basis frequently operated to the advantage of 
gasoline consumers in the territories outlying from the refineries. It 
was also found that tank wagon gasoline prices are given to farmers 
and coastal fishermen both east and west. 

_ (f) That in such outlying districts as have no dealer competition or where 

any dealer association arrangements exist, the spread between Imperial 

Oil Limited tank wagon prices and the price to the consumer is entirely 

in the hands of the independent dealers. 


(g) That apart altogether from the basis used in the establishing of gasoline 
prices, the spread between such selling prices and the combined costs 
of refining and marketing showed an average net profit of not exceeding 
4-01 cent per Jmperial gailon of all gasoline sold by Imperial Oil 
Limited in the year 1930. 


May I just mention this to the Committee in passing: There is a tremendous 
misconception all over this country concerning the profits of Imperial Oil made 
in Canada. 

~ In 1930 anyone who was a shareholder of the Imperial Oil received a state- 
ment. That statement showed a tremendous difference between the figures we 
_ have quoted you and the net earnings of the Imperial Oil Limited, and this is 
e reason: Most of that money is made on the production of petroleum in 
South America, shipped in world trading, and in the refining of gasoline in South 
America; and "those profits, in the form of dividends, are brought into this 
country by the Imperial Oil upon which the Company, in 1930, “paid Income 
ax of a million dollars. 


Now, this is really apart from our investigation, but, for the general benefit 

7s Committee, there is a danger here. This Company has voluntarily 
brought this money into Canada. In considering their profits,—in some evidence 
re I think that there was some question raised about what their profits are on 


those profits are not on refining and marketing in Canada—and it is entirely 
within the powers of the Company to divert that money from Canada withou 
in any way affecting their gasoline refining and marketing operations in Canada. _ 
I wish to emphasize that fact to the Comiittee, for your information. In — 
contrast with the figures shown in evidence—as if the Company had made. 
tremendous profits on the splitting of stock and stock dividends on their marketing — 
and refining in Canada—-altogether, taking in 1930 the net assets of the Imperial 
Oil in Canada with their properties at cost, not appraisal, with their investments 
in International Petroleum at one-third of the present depressed market values, 
they show a return of six and a quarter per cent. 
Now, that is the picture I wish to lay before this Committee: that the a 
Imperial Oil—w hether we like it or not—are bringing into this country money — 
made in world trading outside of Canada,—and certainly from one of those 
books that I read it would appear that they have just built up a tremendous 
surplus in this country out of operations. Gentlemen, that is entirely false. In 
1930 the return to the Imperial Oil on their investments at cost, which they could 
very easily have written up, was six and a quarter per cent on the marketing 
and refining over this country. a 
I might also say this: the refining and marketing business is a business in 
which the equipment of to-day becomes obsolete in ten years. It is not necessary __ 
for this company to refine in Canada. For instance, refineries could be located __ 
in Jamaica at points very much more in touch with the source of their supply. __ 
Now, just in considering the attitude to the Corporation, bear in mind that 
in a period of time the refining operations may radically change, and there isn’t __ 
anything that I see that could stop the Company from refining outside of Canada 
entirely, and keeping entirely out of this country their profits applicable to 
world trading. This would reduce profits, in 1930, to $7,000,000. 
(h) That in view of the fact our investigation of Imperial Oil Limited dis- 
closed no improper accounting practices in the matter of costs or 
unstated profits and because Imperial Oil Limited occupy the leading 
position in the gasoline industry in Canada, we are of the opinion that 
the expenses which would be involved in extending our investigation 
into the records of the British American Oil Company Limited, the — 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited and other oil companies in 
Canada would not be justified in view of our findings on the average 
net profit per gallon of gasoline sold by Imperial Oil Limited in 1930. 
I would like to just make this remark in closing: The senior partner of our 
firm for Canada, Mr. Bennett, who, by the way, has never yet met Prime 
Minister Bennett--and I were both rather personally convinced when we started 
this work that the facts would be different than we found—I have no hesitancy 
in saying to you that I personally started this investigation for this Committee 
convinced that matters pertaining to affiliations, costs of laying down their crude 
in world ports, transportation, differences as between their marketing and refin- 
ing costs as stated to this Committee, and the final net profits of the Company 
as a whole, of which I have knowledge,—we started in the belief and of the 
opinion that we would change these figures. We have not been able to do so. 
So, in order to explain our position, I want to make that definitely clear. — 
In fairness to the Company, they have thrown everything open to us. 
They did not need to throw open their private books, but they did so. They 
made accessible to us all of their selling files, all of their purchasing files, all 
of their confidential correspondence between afliliated companies, and, so far 
as we are concerned, there was no information which we asked for, and ther 
was no work which we asked them to undertake, that they did not complet: 
for our examination. 
That is all, gentlemen. 
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By the Chairman: 

. Mr. Mathews, I suppose that your findings are based on your investiga- 
and that you have with you the result of the investigation in tabulated 
rm that you would be willing to discuss with the Committee?—A. Yes, Mr. 
hairman. I will be glad to discuss this with the Committee as far as they 
ish to go, individually or collectively. 


e By Mr. Donnelly: 

- Q. You have the report with you that you received from the McColl- 
Frontenac and the British American?—A. Yes. 
Q. You will file that with the Committee?—A. Well, now, with your per- 
-mission,—you had better get a copy, Mr. Donnelly; we just have our own. 
~ Mr. Donnetiy: We should have that, Mr. Chairman. 
_ The Wirness: I mean, that is up to the Chairman. It is immaterial to us. 
_ The Cuatrman: I don’t think there is any objection to filing it. 
The Wrrness: I don’t think you will have any difficulty in getting it. 

_ Mr. BorHwe.u: There are a number of questions, Mr. Chairman, that I 
would like to take up with this witness. It is just about one o’clock. 
The Cuatrman: Yes. I will undertake that Mr. Matthews will be here 
at any time selected by the Committee, and that he will go into any detail 
referred to in his report, or that he has investigated, with any members of the 
ommittee. 
The Witness: Our working papers are here available. 
Mr. BorHwe.u: I think it would be well for us to arrange a meeting, Mr. 
hairman. 
The Witness: Might I make a suggestion in that regard as a time saver. 
Mr. Bothwell, or any member of the Committee, would be good enough to 
t me have their questions now I could have them ready for the morning. 
~ Mr. Boruwetu: One question will lead to another, don’t you see, and we 
ave only made very brief notes. 
The Wrrness: It is only a suggestion, Mr. Bothwell, just to save time in 
case there was anything that we might have to spend some time on. 


The Committee adjourned to resume on Wednesday, May 4, at 3.30 p.m. 
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- MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1932 


No. 17 


Reference.—Price of Gasoline 


WITNESS: 
Mr. J. A. Wales, Director of McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd. 


_ Appendix,—Documents filed by Imperial Oil Ltd., and McColl-Frontenac 
@il Co... Utd: 


“OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1932 


a ee 


SHOE a eT 


“MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House oF Commons, 
Turspay, May 3, 1932. 


: The meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Matthews presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Arthurs, Baker, Bothwell, Bowman, Donnelly, 
fard, Ganong, Hurtubise, Matthews, McPhee, Perley, Ryckman, Smoke, 
anley, Sullivan. 


The Imperial Oil Limited filed, 

(a) Statement showing the average monthly well prices of 36 gravity, 
id-continent, Illinois and Canadian crude oil, for the years 1930 and 1931. 
(See Appendix hereto.) 

(b) Memorandum re errata in exhibit printed at page 120 of proceedings 
of evidence. (See Appendix hereto.) 


; a A. Wales, director of McColl-Frontenaec Oil Co. Ltd., re-appeared and 
gave evidence in refutation of the evidence of witness Coplan with respect 
to overcharges and filed loading reports, bills of lading and Standard Abridged 
Volume Correction Table for Petroleum Oils. (See Appendix hereto.) : 
Witness also gave evidence regarding the matters referred to in letters of 
e 25th and 27th April, which letters and the statements attached thereto 
re ordered filed and printed. (See Appendix hereto.) 


George A. Touche & Company, the auditors appointed by the Committee, 
sresented their report by Mr. O. A. Matthews, a member of the firm. Mr. 
Matthews being sworn read the auditors’ report giving verbal explanations. 

_ Consideration of the report was deferred till the next meeting. 


= It being one o’clock the committee then adjourned till Wednesday, May 4, 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee 
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ee MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or COMMONS, 
Turspay, May 3, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 10.30 
to) clock, Mr. Matthews presiding. 


_ The CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, before we hear the auditor, we have called an 
fficer of the McColl-Frontenac Oil Company to give evidence on some points 
on which they wrote us some time ago. Mr. Wales, representing the McColl- 
Frontenac is here, and I shall hand these letters to him and ask him to confine 
himself to the points therein referred to. 


J. A. WALEs, recalled. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Mr. Coplan in his evidence 
on April 19th states on pages 401, 403, 404, that McColl-Frontenac do not give 
credits for temperature while the United States Companies gave such credits. 
I have with me a statement contradicting the evidence given by Mr. Coplan, 
and since it has been suggested that I should file this statement, I would like to 
make one or two brief remarks in connection with it. 

In the first place, I would like to state that McColl-Frontenac gives credit 
for all temperatures above 60 degrees. In the second place the credits which 
we have given to the Super Service Gas and Oil Company over the period 
covered by the statement from May Ist, 1931, to March 31st, 1932, exceeded the 
- debits. On a total of 39 cars shipped, credits were given to the Super Service 
_ Gas and Oil Company on 27 cars. These allowances totalled 2,278 gallons, or 
an average of 84:4 gallons per car. Quantities were added on only twelve cars, 
amounting to a total of 1,010 gallons, or an average of 84-2 gallons per car. 
You will note over the whole period allowances which were made were in excess 
of additions charged by 1,268 gallons. In the third place the corrections which 
we have made in temperature are in accordance with the accepted practice 
throughout the oil industry, and the tables which we are filing with the com- 
mittee are approved by the American Society of Testing Materials, the United 
States Bureau of Mines, United States Bureau of Standards, and the American 
Petroleum Institute. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. In your invoices, Mr. Wales, do you set out the debits or credits?—A. I 
am coming to that, Mr. Bothwell. The full statement as regards temperature 
corrections, measured gallons and net gallons are given in loading reports, all 
of which I am submitting with my evidence. I am also submitting the invoices. 
Q. Does that come to the attention of the purchaser?—A. It does. I am 
coming to that in my evidence, Mr. Bothwell. These loading reports are sent 
together with the bill of lading to the purchaser, and besides containing the 
measured gallons, the temperature and the correction for temperature, it con- 
tains the net gallons, and also the seal numbers with which the car is sealed 
both at the top and the bottom. Now, the purpose of sending these loading 
ports with the bill of lading is so the purchaser will receive these loading 
ports as soon as possible after shipment of the car; so that he will be in a 
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position to check the car’s measurement and also check the seal nine 
the car to make sure the car has not been tampered with. If we waited one. 
two days to send these loading reports with the invoice, the car in most cases 
would arrive at the destination ahead of the invoice, and the purchaser would 
not be in a position to check the quantity received against the quantity load 
immediately on the arrival of the car. 

Now I am filing, as I stated, the loading reports along with copies of the 2 
invoices and the tables which we have used in making those corrections. There 
is just one other point, Mr. Chairman— 

Q. Well before you leave that Mr. Wales, the evidence of Mr. Coplan was 
that he has had a dispute with the McColl- Frontenac in connection with those 
shipments; is that true?—A. In the evidence I read, Mr. Bothwell, I think he 
said— 

Q. I think he said that he had not paid for those cars yet, and that he hag 
always—.—A. I do not think the evidence says that in regard to our — 
The evidence I have reference to is on page— 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I think he said he had not paid the tax—A. He has paid us for the cars. 

Q. I think he said he had not paid the tax to the province-——A. The evid- 
ence I have given is a direct contradiction of his evidence that in September — 
the MeColl-Frontenae gave no credit for loss unit in temperature. In my evidence ~ 
I am including the two cars mentioned by Mr. Coplan, showing that we gave 
the credit on each of the two cars shipped in September to the amount of 96 — 
gallons on each. Now, there is just the question of the freight rate— : 


By Mr. Bothwell (Reads from Coplan evidence) : 
Q. “By Mr. Bothwell. Did it ever strike you as peculiar that they give 
you the temperature and add the gallonage in the winter time?—A. JI was 
always kicking. Q. They don’t mention it in the summer months?—A. I was 
always kicking against this.” That is his evidence on page 401. I was under 
the impression he gave evidence that he had not yet paid for those cars — 
A. The evidence on page 401 to which I have reference, Mr. Bothwell, is a 
direct statement. His answer was, “By Mr. Bothwell: Q. I am taking the 
same time of the year, practically. On September 14, McColl-Frontenac gave __ 
no credit for loss in temperature—A. No.” Z 
Q. What page is that?—A. It runs over two pages. 
Q. What two pages, 401 and 402? On page 402 Mr. Stanley asked “ why 
do you pay for that?” and his answer was “Am I going to stand a court trial? 
They issue a writ against me. In fact, I have not paid for those two cars yet. © 
I have to pay it, and I have to pay it in full. For the sake of $200 or $240 1 — 
would not go and stand defense in court. I would rather pay that and be done ~ 
with it. Rather than go in court, if I can help it.” 
The CuatrmMan: To what company does that refer, Mr. Bothwell? 
Mr. Boruwe.tu: The McColl-Frontenac. 
The Witness: Mr. Bothwell, on the top of page 401 you asked Mr. Coplan, 
“T am taking the same time of the year, practically. On September 14th 
oe Frontenac give you no credit for loss in temperature?” and his answer — 
“No.” and that is what we have contradicted here. 
Q. I understand that. I am just asking you if there was a dispute int. 
regard to that-—A. Not so far as I am aware of. The invoices have been paid 


as rendered. se be 
Q. There is no truth in his statement on page 402 when he says “I have 


not paid for those two cars yet.” 
Mr. Baker: Does it make any material difference? 
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Mr. Era were: I am asking a question as to whether there is a dispute 
onnection with it? 

_ The Wrrness: Not that I am aware of. I understand the account has been 
and has. been paid when the invoice was rendered. 

Q. You don’t know that?—A. No. I can submit it in evidence later, 
hough. I will find out definitely what has been paid. 


By Mr. Geoffrion: 
Q. At all events, you gave credit for the excess gasoline on those two cars? 
\. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: The point is, he got credit. 
- The Wrrness: I think your question has reference to the British American 
ars, Mr. Bothwell, because you switch off from McColl-Frontenac half way 
own the page. 
Mr. BorHwe.u: That is possible. 

The Witness: Because, you say, ‘‘ When you come to the British American, 
n March, for instance, they set the temperature and charge you 240.—A. Yes, 
nd 201 in one of them.” He switched off our company there. 
-Q. It may be that that refers to the British American. 
The CuatrMaAn: The point is he got the credit. 

: The Witness: There is one other statement I am submitting in regard to 
ae freight rate. There was some question as to the correctness of the evidence 
gave on freight rate from Toronto, Ont., and Bradford, Penn., to Ottawa, Ont. 
am submitting a statement here showing how the freight rates per gallon are 
eveloped, and giving the tariff references. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. What is the freight rate from Bradford?—A. To Ottawa it is 364 cents 
yer 100 pounds, equivalent to 2-89 cents plus per gallon. The freight rate 
rom Toronto, Ont., is 374 cents per hundred pounds, equivalent to 3-00 cents 
er gallon. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

__ Q. Of course, intaking the freight from Bradford you have to deduct part 
of that on the charge in freight?—A. Just recently within the last three or 
our months, exchange has been in effect. The different tariffs to which I 
refer would give these rates in cents per hundred pounds. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
~ Q. Surcharge added?—A. Yes, surcharge must be added. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. The freight is paid in American money. 


: By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. There was no surcharge at the time you refer to—A. No. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. The freight rate is paid in American money?—A. Well now, the sur- 
harge takes into consideration American money. At the time we were giving 
vidence there was no surcharge. I.just want to give the tariff records so you 
an look at the authority. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I want to ask you one or two questions. Can you tell the commit 
what per cent of the cost of your gasoline is allocated to crude? What per c 
of the cost of your gasoline do you allocate to crude, the cost of your gasolin 
when it is manufactured or made in the refinery, what per cent of the cost d 
you allocate to the cost of your crude?—A. Well— os 

Q. We had it from the other companies— —A. I doubt if you can get th 
answer to that question, Dr. Donnelly, because I cannot answer the question 
Our costs are not worked out that way. 

Q. I understand that you take the— —A. A combination of tie sales 
realization and the purpose method, but we do not allocate any costs to crude 
You mean to gasoline? 

@. I mean to say, you have the costs laid down in Montreal for any of your 
other refineries, and a certain percentage of that gasoline is charged up to 2 
crude,—what percentage?—A. We do not work that way, I am sorry I cannot — 
answer that question. We charge the erude in. 

Q. That is what I want to know. How much of the crude do you charge 
A. The whole of the crude is charged against the operation. . 
Q. I know the whole operation—A. Then we allocate the different charges _ 4 
against the refined products, not against the crude. 

Q. That is what I want to know. —A. I have not the information here tos 
give you, doctor. 3 4 

Q. You get a certain amount of crude in your factory, and out of that a 
crude you get a certain amount of naphtha, a certain amount of fuel oil, a 
certain amount of gasoline. Now, a certain amount of this cost is allocated, — 
that is what you just said, to gasoline-—A. No, we work the other way around. 
All the crude is charged against the operation. ee 

Q. Surely —A. Those operating costs are charged against the refined 
products, not against the crude oil. 7 

Els I mean, against the gasoline-—A. I cannot give you that figure. 

Q. Against the cost of gasoline. How much of the cost of— —A. I cannot 
give it. I have not it with me, so I cannot give it. q 

Q. I would like to have it, because I have it from the other companies— ag 
A. I am sure the auditors will be able to give it to you, because I have an 
analysis of our costs in our financial statement. ie 

@. Can you tell the committee what your bill for labour was in the years 
1930 and 1931 at your refinery?—A. I have not got that, Dr. Donnelly; the 
auditors must have it. a 

Q. Have you amount of labour that you allocate to gasoline in the same 4 
way?—A. No, I have not got that. The auditors no doubt will have it. 

(Oe dt would like to have that for those two years—A. I would suggest, Dr. 
Donnelly, that you ask the auditors, because they have a complete statement — 
of our affairs. No doubt they will be able to answer that or get you the informa- — 
tion. 


Mr. Staney: I think we should extend to Mr. Wales the thanks of the 
committee for the evidence given this morning. I certainly appreciate it. I 
appreciate the evidence, because of some of the absurdities that were given 
by Mr. Coplan the other day. 7? 


The CuarrMaNn: Before I call on the auditors, I should like to refer to a 
communication from Mr. McCloskey of the Imperial Oil Company enclosing 
a memorandum showing the average monthly well price of 36 gravity Mid- 
Continent crude, Illinois crude, and Canadian crude for the years 1930 and 1931 
as requested on page 89 of the Banking and Commerce Committee’s Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence No. 38, reference, price of gasoline. I hand this 
to the clerk to be filed. 
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if te eae ~ thee actual purchases made by the Imperial Oil, or 
they just taken from the handbook? 


' The Onarrman: The statement says crude oil prices, 1930 and 1931, 36 
ty, Mid-Continent, Illinois against Canadian. 


Mr. Boruwe uy. Is that an actual purchase, the actual price they pay? 
_ The Cuatrman: It does not say that. 
_ Mr. Stanury: Those are the prices paid. 


Mr. Donnetty: Not necessarily because we have been told there were cut - 
ces. These prices were taken from the handbook. We can get those, anyway. 
want the actual prices they paid. 


| Fhe CHAIRMAN: I have another communication from the Imperial Oil Com- 


etcnns to the request regarding the price of sulphuric acid at our 
Toco plant, as referred to by Mr. Bothwell on page 179 of the minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence, Banking and Commerce Committee reference 
price of gasoline. 

The cost of sulphuric acid we purchase from the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company is $10 per ton, in tank cars, f.o.b., Tadanac. The 
freight rate to Ioco, British Columbia, is $10 per ton, making the laid 
down cost.$20 per ton at Toco. 

Mr. BotHwe.u: Page 179? 

The CuarrMan: Yes, page 179. You asked for that information, Mr. 
hwell? 

Mr. BoTHWELL: Yes. 


- The CuHarrMan: There is filed with the Clerk for reference a Summary of 
he Evidence given by and the Submissions of Counsel to the Petroleum Investi- 
ating Committee of the Saskatchewan Legislature. 


Mr. Donnetty: Do you think, Mr. Chairman, it would be wise to go over 
it report of the Gasoline Inquiry held in Saskatchewan? 


_ The Cuairman: I don’t think it would be at this moment. 
_ Mr. Donnetty: Probably some other time? 


The meeting adjourned. 
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(Filed by Imperial Oil Ltd.) 
CRUDE OIL PRICES: 1930 AND 1931 


_Mip-ConTINENT ILLINOIS CANADIAN 
—_— (86 Grav.) 

1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 
EN Se eM ai eed ey $1 45 $0 95 $1 75 $1 30 $2 20 $1 95 
BS err Neh ho) Ne oar 1 33 0 95 1 68 1 30 2 13 1 95 
Wie bes SE Ei areca nie Rte iran ibepP) 0 70 1 60 0 91 2 05 1 78 
Re er ahs eS te eS 1 26 0 59 163 0 80 2 08 175 
1 29 0 59 1 65 0 80~- 2 10 bey 
TPN 0 35 265 0 56 2 08 a erga 
1 29 0 23 65 0 45 1 95 1 65 
SMR ren etal siese se ES catia wics eee ie oe 129 0 46 1265 0 62 1 95 276 
1 EDD EVEEAS 2055 ee ara 129) 0 62 1 65 0 80 1 95 1 80 
EI ee rt ee ee 1 24 0 62 16k 0 80 1 89 1 80 
TV'S TEBE Se ss Gi nest ae ee 0 95 0 76 1 30 0 94 1 88 1 89 
VT | VET) ae ee 0 95 (hovi7 1 30 0 95 1 95 1 90 


(Filed by Imperial Oi!) 


MEMORANDUM RE IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED EXHIBIT No. 9 
EVIDENCE No. 3 


In comparing the printed statement, known as Exhibit Number 9, in Evid- 
_ ence Number 3, with the original copy, the following errors In printing have been 
; .0ted. The errors listed hereunder appear in sequence, as numbered, column 
er column, with the exception of (15) which number merely indicates several 
oe where figures while correct are out of alignment with items to which 
y refer. 

(1) Gasoline—Gross Value of Sales—reads $54,680,288.05, should read 
- $54,680,228.05; 

(2) Gasoline—Freight, Refinery to Marketing Stations, reads $9,947,586.59, 
should read $5,947,586.59; 

(3) Refined Oil—Sales Tax reads $37,417.89, should read $37,417.82; 

_ (4) Total Cost of Packages—Reads $815, 500. 68, should read $815, 300. 68; 
(5) Total Contingency Reserve—Reads $1, 250 000,000, should read 
$1,250,000; 

(6) Fuel Oil—Net Realization reads $15,961,276.18, should read $15,961,- 
267.18; : 

(7) Gasoline—Dominion Income Tax reads $564,897.72, should read 
$364,897.72; 

(8) oe Oil—Total Expenses reads $1,606,462.27, should read $1,606,- 
482.2 

ee () Wax—Cost per Gallon, Total Expenses, reads 45-97c, should read 
% : 43-97c¢; 

(10) Gasoline—Jobbers net loss of $66,709.82 should be a red figure; (this 
was due to a red figure photographing as black) ; 

(11) Refined Oil—Jobbers net profit reads $48 154.36, should read 
ss $48,154.38; 

(12) Coke—Net profit reads $51,052.20, should read $51,052.30; 

(13) Gasoline—Jobbers loss per gallon of 0:04c should be a red ficure; (this 
was due to a red figure photographing as black) ; 

(14) Lubricating Oils—Cost items starting at “Total Cost of Crude Oil and 
Other Material” right through to “(Net Earnings” should be below ruled 
line instead of above; 

(15) Printing out of line in various columns. 
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TAGLIABUE MANUAL FOR INSPECTORS OF PETROLEUM © 
IJJ—Sranparp AsripGep VOLUME CoRRECTION TABLE FOR PETROLEUM OILS 


Approved by the Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of Mines, and the Ameri-— 
Published as a standard of the American Society 
Testing Materials, under the fixed designation D 206; the final number indicates 
the year of original adoption as standard or, in the case of revision, the year ¢ 0 


can Petroleum Institute. 


last revision. 


SELECT STANDING 


(Filed by Witness J. A. Wales) © 


Pages 44-46 


COMMITTEE 


AS.T.M. Serial Designation: D 206-25 


Adopted, 1925. 


. 


Volume at: 60°F. Occupied 
by Unit Volume 


Volume at 60°F. Occupied 
by Unit Volume 


Observed at Indicated Temperature Observed at Indicated Temperatur: 
Temperature Temperature 
deg. Fahr. Group III Group IV deg. Fahr. Group III Group IV 
51-0 to 63-9°| 64-0 to 78-9° 51-0 to 63-9° | 64-0 to 78-9° 
A.P.I. at 60°F .|A.P.1. at 60°F. A.P.I. at 60°F .|A.P.T. at 60°F 
1-0361 1-0419 1-0121 
1-0355 1-0412 1-0115 
1-0349 1-0405 1-0109 
1-0343 1-0398 1.0103 
1:0337 1-0391 1-0097 
De Gtea or no nE Eee 1-0331 1-0384 QDs i cis Seeks tenis aealee 1-0091 
Gee aie ene aes 1-0325 1-0377 A Oh Re AO as, 1-0085 
CC Ca Nae DU 1-0319 1-0370 ASS ea noe Nee 1-0079 
UR ay hat, RL is ee 1-0313 1-0364 48 Gos hae le Pee ee 1-0072 
Oe a apie at Seo 1-0307 1-0357 ae ar Ae EA 1-0066 
BED ae ee esas ay en 1-0301 1-0350 DO 1-0060 
1 GSS ee aces at aa Sc 1-0295 1-0343 1 RR a Bat fy ha 1-0054 
1 1-0289 1-0336 iy NRG ocintin et NE, we, 1-0048 
VG ae it Seg ae se 1-0283 1-0329 BRR a MeN te ce abd on 1-0042 
(ers ea GES oe ng rE ab 1-0277 1-0322 A dei Be ie eerie ~ 1-00386 
JID Menae einen aria 1-0271 1-0315 BBs octal tne pee 1-0030 
Ge oe ree 1-0265 1-0308 bY pee pe eT OG 1-0024 
La: 1-0259 1-0301 DESH ENS. Seer 1-0018 
AC epee reek nese Hates Oe, 1-0253 1-0294 DB ar ete heen 1-0012 
19. 1-0247 1-0287 DO ire See eae ae a 1-0006 
DO ee oe aay cena 1-0241 1-0280 GO Sere oe reer 1-0000 1 
DAS he ae Pate ior er pe, 1-0235 1-0273 OL eee 0-9994 
7p Aas 1-0229 1-0266 62. 0-9988 
Di eeeqant Gee mas a eae 4 1-0223 1-0260 [iS Reams ane DIANE i ii 0-9982 
a es et Pimento 1-0217 1-0253 G4 oe eee ee 0-9976 
DAMS eee CA sire! 1-0211 1-0246 Cpe a Nor he ahs 0-9970 
DAV RES E ar as OCR MOR a 1-0205 1-0239 G6 250 eee 0-9964 < 
Dy [Reena Cee eMart 1-0199 1-0232 GTS Se ace cee, ee 0-9957 
DR RE Me ee ed See 1-0193 1-0225 GS ee eee ee 0-9951 
Ds sta litres a eel eRe Polsh 1-0218 0-9945 
SNe Renee ec coy 1-0181 1-0211 0.9939 
pies 1-0175 1-0204 0-9933 
BOR ee Rye nae eng: 1-0169 1-0197 0-9927 . 
Bahia hi ae 1-0163 1-0190 0-9921 = 
A ae che ee sneer 1-0157 1-0183 0-9915 
CDE ON CRC ronan % 1-0151 1-0176 [a een ne tea ero 0-9909 
Oa RES de aes te 1-0145 1-0169 EOE SEA IAN Ee ae 0-9903 
Baro Tah See ee 1-0139 1-0162 Tee eth ee 0-9897 
BH i ce ee dice rr 1-0133 1-0155 AES BS ars ate 0-9891 
BO a cas ee eres aes 1-0127 - 1-0184 © 1 OIE ea ac hte eB 0-9885 
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Volume at 60°F. Occupied Volume at 60°F. Occupied 
of ’ by Unit Volume by Unit Volume 
Observed | at Indicated Temperature Observed at Indicated Temperature 
Temperature Temperature 
: Group III Group IV deg. Fahr. Group IIT Group IV 
51-0 to 63-9° | 64-0 to 78-9° 51-0 to 63-9° | 64-0 to 78-9° 
A.P.I. at 60°F .|A.P.I. at 60°F. A.P.I. at 60°F.)A.P.1. at 60°F. 
ea ans See 0-9879 © 0-9858 0-9757 
ci cht sta 0-9873 0-9851 0-9751 
ee eae ten 0-9867 0-9844 0-9745 
BR a sac. ae 0-9860 0-9837 0-9738 
BENE rie i, 0-9854 0-9830 0-9732 
| Ae gine 0-9848 0-9823 HOB or eR ee 0-9726 
Eat 0-9842 0-9816 HOGER ects ae eer 0-9720 
(eA eee 0-9836 0-9809 NOD tres Sen Sees 0.9714 
LESS Oe eee 0-9830 0-9802 TO iors ie a ne Gee ieaata a 0-9708 
1 te ot eee 0-9824 0-9795 OG ee ae ee AE, 0-9702 
: eae 0-9818 0-9788 MOK Sees aot 4 0-9696 
MPS nis ai." 0-9812 TOs ree Paral 0-9690 
Bee cc, sio i Z.< 0-9806 1 ee ee nr ay Gers 2 0-9684 
fo at ee ae 0-9800 IT IS Yuahey eee ee ee 0-9678 
0-9794 THAR Ce eee ia 0-9672 
cot Sic 0-9788 LG a i 0-9666 
(ood ae eee nee 0-9782 MGR S ei eee eee 0-9660 
WP fe. os 0-9776 i IA pele Saree ee aa 0-9654 
Bee ee os 0-9769 Ae Sink ae a ssc cs 0-9647 
Reach Gye ses 0-9763 I) sara ee eek cari 0-9641 


(Filed by Witness J. A. Wales) 
McCOLL-FRONTENAC OIL CO. LIMITED 


ae Monrtreaz, April 25th, 1932. 
Mr. R. C. MatrHews, 
Chairman of Select Standing 
Committee on Banking and Commerce, 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir,—In reading the minutes of proceedings and evidence of the 


rectness of the as “nts from Bradford, Pa,, and Toronto; Onane, to 
5 Ottawa, Ontario, as given in my testimony of Thursday, March 31, 1932. 

- With your kind permission, I would like to give the Tariff. References 
proving the correctness of my statements, attached hereto as “Schedule A.” 
ou will note that the rate per cwt. from Bradford, Pa. to Ottawa, Ontario, 
364c. and from Toronto, Ontario, to Ottawa, Ontario, 374c. You will also note 
at the Bradford rate is based on a weight of 6-6 lbs. per U.S. gallon, equal 
7-92 lbs. per Imperial gallon, while the Toronto rate is based on a weight of 
8 lbs. per Imperial gallon and, from the calculations given in “Schedule A,” 
at the rate per Imperial gallon from Bradford, Pa., to Ottawa, Ontario, is 
89c. and from Toronto, Ontario, to Ottawa, Ontario, per Imperial gallon 
-00c. 
Yours very truly, 


J. A. WALES, 
Vice-President. 
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SCHEDULE “A” 
GASOLINE IN TANK CARS TO OTTAWA, ONT. 


Rate Rate Ae 
Ex: ‘per per Route via Tariff Reference 
100 lbs. Imp. gal. : : : 


c. Cc. 
Bradford) Pas eur wie ee aes 36} 2-89 -|Buffalo, Nay... 2. B.R..& Ps-No; Ae 
(B.R. & P.R.—B. & O.) 5749 I.C.C.~8305 
=e ROLONto, Ont. 40, se eee 374 3:00 'C. Po Rea oe ee C.P.R. No. E~287: 
(C.P.R.) (E-2180) 


C.R.C. No. E-3220 


Rate from Bradford, Pa. to Ottawa, Ont. based on weight 6-6 lbs. per U.S. Gal. = 7-92 lbs. per Imp. Gal es 


36:5 x 7: 92 
Rate per Imperial Gal. = Oe Rea = 2-89c. 
0 od 
Rate from Toronto, Ont. Ben Ont. based on weight 8-0 lbs. per Imp. Gal. 
37-5 x 8-00 
Rate per Imperial Gal. = —————— = 3-00c. 
100 == 


McCOLL-FRONTENAC OIL CO, LIMITED 


Montreat, April 27th, 1932. 
Mr. R. C. MatrHews, ae 
Chairman of Select Standing 
Committee on Banking and Commerce, 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir,—In reading the minutes of proceedings and evidence of the 
Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce re Price of Gasoline 
of date Tuesday, April the 19th, 1932, there appeared in Mr. Coplan’s evidence 
on pages 402 and 403 allegations regarding the correctness of the quantities — 
of gasoline invoiced the Super Service Gas & Oil Company at Ottawa which 
we feel call for a reply from us. 

All shipments of gasoline in tank car by our Company to Super Servi 

Gas & Oil Company were corrected as to quantity to 60° F., using the cor- 
rection tables approved by the American Petroleum Institute ‘and the United 
States Bureau of Mines. All tank car sales of gasoline by us are made subie 
to the understanding that quantities will be corrected to 60° F., which is a — 
practice accepted in the Industry throughout the world. In addition we would 
refer you to the Canadian Customs Tariff Act, Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, Chapter 44, Schedule A (as amended) Tariff Items 267 to 272, which 
provides that all. petroleum products entered for customs duty should show 
their specific gravities and volumes corrected to 60° F. All purchases 
petroleum products made by us are on the basis of volumes corrected to 60° 

We are attaching herewith a statement showing all shipments of gasoline 
made by McColl-Frontenac Oil Co. Limited to Super Service Gas & Oil Com- 
pany during the period May Ist, 1931, to March 31st, 1932. From this state- 
ment you will note that on a total of 39 cars shipped allowances were made 
the Super Service Gas & Oil Company on 27 cars, such allowances totallin 
2,278 gallons, or an average of 84-4 gallons per car. These allowances were 
made because quantities in the cars were measured at a temperature exceeding 
60° F. You will also note that quantities were added on 12 cars, amounti 
to a total of 1,010 gallons, or an average of 84-2 gallons per car. These ad 
tions were made because the quantities were measured at temperatures lower 
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0° F. You sh fie however, that over the whole period allowances for 
1p ratures above 60° F. given to the Super Service Oil & Gas Company were 
68 gallons in excess of additions charged for temperatures below 60° F., 
2 is, in our opinion, contrary to the evidence given by Mr. Coplan. We 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


QQ. I am taking the same time of the year, practically. On Sep- 
te oN 14 McColl-Frontenac gave you no credit for loss in temperature? 
oe 0. 

oS Q. The Sinclair Refining Company gave you credit of 81 gallons on 
the 12th September?—A. Yes. 

: Q. On the 12th September they gave you a credit of 31 gallons on 
another car, and on the same day they gave you credit of 82 gallons on 
another, and then we come to McColl-Frontenac. On September 14 
there is no credit at all—A. No credit at all. 


d again at the bottom of page 402, as follows:— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there a unit basis for that at each of the refineries?—A. There 

is. It is done right here. In the summer time, going back, you know, 

to this file, the Sinclair deducts, you know, for higher temperature and 
at the same time I bought from the McColl refinery and they did not 

- give me a single gallon. 

Q. At the same temperature?—A. The same time of the year. 

Q. At the same temperature?—-A. Approximately the same. 


: You will note from the attached sheet that on the two cars shipped to 
Super Service Gas & Oil Company on September the 14th, 1931, a credit of 
gallons was given on each car. You will also note that a credit was given 
m each and every car of the 27 cars shipped during the months of May, June, 
uly, August and September. 
The Super Service Gas & Oil Company have received from McColl- 
tenae Oil Co. Limited a loading report, in addition to the commercial 
ce, which loading report gives detailed information as to the temperature 
which the car was measured, correction to 60° F. and net gallons charged 
, such net gallons checking the number of gallons charged on our commercial 
This loading report also bears the seal number used in sealing the 
ink car, so that Super Service Gas & Oil Company will know that the car 
not been opened if the seal bearing this number be intact. 
JI would appreciate very much your placing this information before mem- 
rs of the Committee and, should you consider it necessary to recall the 
vitness, we would appreciate your advising us, so that we may have the neces- 
ry officer of our Company present. 


Yours very truly, 


J. IRWIN, 
President. 


Capacity | Tempera- | Tempera- | Allowance 
Car No. (Gallons) ture ture Add Deduct 
JMB DEX 782 ote ene ace 8,477 66 ees 30 8, 
SUMESR exe G08 eet ee 8,457 BG ieee oe 30 8,427 
(IMG 7 iden soe ay 8, 460 CPs Rea 60 8,40 
| ME LEX G08 sac eee hanes 8, 457 UT eee ath 8, 71 8,386 
AIM. BOX (88h es eee 8,475 pi ie ee are hh 12% _ 8,34 
IMG PUR ST (Sti tones oR sieteeian 8,476 i pAd em a 61 8,41 
PSY Eel Shel Wd, ar (Uy errata Rk gee 8,456 iN cies 86 8, 37 
CMSB Wuxi 1 71Se. veers ste 8,476 BO es 102 8, 37: 
5VMi. RIGOR 10.3 2 ee oe Bees 8,451 80) |e cae : 101 8,350 
AMD Fs. GOS 8 ee es 8,457 BS wearer ee 91 8,366 
MB sox. 7905. 55, ae 8,475 Oa as ee ee 122 8,353 
SME STOR ae aie ee ran ee 8,476 (DS linia be apse eee 66 8,41 
ME SRG ie ee 8,475 (Ogee ces 76 8,39 
IME SX G09) oe ee 8,454 Ae A heen shone, 96 8,358 
ales ty cep, GaP Mee aD “ehh 6, 743 qoutes oe es one 53 6, 691 
AMESR ALUN S G04 ict foe oe eee 8,448 De GRR Can eae 76 8,36 
by [We Yat Wi, ey AV Nee rae Sm 8,475 BO eee sore 102 8 
UME HY Tee BGS Ee Oy are 8,476 PUES APRS einer we 86 8 
SMSO 612 ee heen 8,454 | Shine Soares 127 8 
| MERE ROU ae PienGe hea 8,451 ON enor NS 66 8 
S| MiB a A ee ae ae 8,477 Ee pn ok re 71 8, 40 
pr Bi We AR DD eae (Pa ae a at 7 8,477 BUS) nan hae ee 102 8, 
AME TG TRO el ee ae eee 8,476 te Ha Fara ar ELA St 112 8, 
Fis Ben a Pe Gio (ty pe ea ce ae aire oi 8,456 WOr ss Series 96 8 
ME Xe SS ee eas 8,475 1D Mae es 96 
AML SRE 89 5 a ee 8,475 CGS RH Re oe 86 
Bt Bal Can Din), Gar fr Be ge ie eh 8,475 ACG ARE at en 86 
ss Sa EN 9 Die, ia Ly eee ee hn ana 8,350 58 10.) see kee 
pa fs 2 Od pis, Ca AT ae a ae ae 8,473 54 Ot leche eee 
Sse Ne 7B ee iene tes 8,476 58 i Ee eh 
NMG Be EXC loge ee cee ae 8,477 50 DY ee 
mi Ley sl EAD, Cay il aie ara se 8,473 47 (0 ee ce 
5 Duy Gea] bal DD. © ay (BC as 8,475 39 108 shh eee Se 
SAME RL ia es ee ee 8,477 36 SE eee ce aap ca 
Bi fs i Capel DPD, Cay (Fr ae A BE ei ie 8,477 36 Oo ea ee 
ba Pi ie! Shel Dam, Gee 7 ps AE hg cape nt 8,477 38 Se cote wees 
| Mie XT 18 ee an eee 8, 482 35 1D7 Aire 
(MSR 2OT ss i dy ee eee 6,743 34 LOGS eee ere 
(i! el SV Dp Cheat se wee ee Tee Sea 8,473 32 TG RR eae ane of 
DAG, NESE | a3 cae epee 1,010 2,278 
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endix,—(a) Statements filed by McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd. 
ae (b) Statement filed by British American Oil Co., Ltd. 


OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1932 


| MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


es Hovusr oF ComMMoNns, 
Wepnespay, May 4, 1932. 


he meeting came to order at 3.30 p.m., Mr. Matthews in the Chair. 
| Members ee Messrs. Arthurs, Baker, Bothwell, Donnelly, Hackett, 


BS isiemente forwarded by the McColl-Frontenae Oil Co. Ltd., and the 
‘ish American Oil Co. Ltd., were ordered filed and printed. 


e The chairman informed the meeting that Mr. Matthews, who had at the 
rious meeting presented the auditors’ report was again in attendance to 
mit to examination. 


_ Stanley, seconded by Mr. Hanson, moved that the auditors’ report 
lopted. 
D iscussion followed and Mr. Matthews was recalled and examined. The 


motion being then put, Mr. Hackett moved in amendment that the 
“accepted” be substituted for the word “ adopted ”. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HousE oF Commons, 
Wepnespay, May 4, 1932. 


_ The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 3.30 
clock, Mr. Matthews presiding. 


The CHarrman: Gentlemen, the Clerk has received the statements that 
ere called for from McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited, and British 
erican Oil Company Limited; these statements are summaries of operations, 
nd have been presented by these companies for your information. It is just a 
sstion whether or not we should file these statements. 

Mr. Donnetuy: I move that they be filed and printed in the report. 

The CuHarrMan: I would point out those are the companies’ statements. 
the Committee is willing to accept them and put them in the printed report, 
1 right. 

_ Mr. Baker: Should there not be only sworn evidence in the report? These 
e not sworn. 

The CuHarrMan: These are the statements that were sent by the company. 
Mr. DonneLty: They can be accepted as such. 

The CuatrmMan: Very good. Yesterday Mr. Matthews of George A. Touche 
nd Company presented his report. The reading of that report was completed 
bout the time of adjournment of the Committee, and we had no opportunity 
) ask questions. We have met this afternoon for the purpose of questioning 
m on his report. I think first of all we should have a motion that the report 
adopted, and if such a motion is made, I shall put it to the Committee. 

_ Mr. Boruwe.t: I do not think the report should be adopted until we 
ave had an opportunity of discussing it. 

‘The Cuarrman: I was going to say discussion would take place on the 
Mr. Stanutey: I move that the report be adopted. 

lr. Hanson: And the report be read into the record and printed. I second 


Mr. BorHWELL: eee that motion is put, Mr. Chairman, I think we 
uld have an opportunity to discuss the report and cross-examine the wit- 
es-on. it. 
The CuarrmMan: That is the object of the meeting. 
Mr. Boruwe..: In the first place I would like to ask this. In the 
inutes and Proceedings, Mr. Fraser, I find the following:— 

For full minutes see printed minutes of this date in No. 17 Minutes 
and Proceedings and Evidence. 
Does that just refer to the evidence in addition to the report that is pub- 
ed here in No. 16. That refers to the evidence given by Mr. Wales. 
Mr. Fraser: Yes. I segregated the different parts to the Proceedings 
Evidence in order to keep the report separate. 
Mr, Boruwetu: I want to be clear on this. - There are no schedules or 
thing filed with this report to be brought out in the other report. 
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Wales only, ‘and Ohi filed by him, and a the Imperial Oil Company. : 
Mr. Boruwe.: Not exhibits filed by Mr. Matthews. ae 
Mr. Fraszr: No. 


Mr. Boruwe.u: In connection with the report, Mr. Chairman, T sho 
hke to submit, to this Committee first of all— 


Mr. Sranuey: Did I understand, Mr. Chairman, there eoatd be no exhi 1 
filed in connection with this meeting? 


The CuatrMan: No, we were referring to yesterday’s meeting. 


Mr. BorHwe.u: It strikes me, Mr. Chairman, that in the report given 
Mr. Matthews yesterday he endeavoured to usurp the powers of this Com- 
mittee, instead of giving us the facts that we thought he was sent out to obtai 
Now, there are a lot of statements in his report of his opinion as to what h 
found, without giving us the facts that we expected he was going to find; 
seems to me that right now what we have to do is to go into all the detai 
by an examination of Mr. Matthews in order to find out on what and how bh 
makes a report such as he has made here. We are not able to draw an: 
conclusions ourselves at all, apparently, from the report that-is filed. We at 
just simply supposed to take that as being his findings, and that those a 
facts. 

Mr. Stan.tey: They are facts. : 

Mr. Hanson: The Committee can deal with the auditor’s report, and it doe 
not preclude Mr. Bothwell from cross-examining Mr. Matthews on findings wit 
which he disagrees. 

The CuatrmMan: As I said before, that is the object of this meeting. 

Mr. BotHweE.LL: We understood, of course, the auditors were going to obtain 
statements of those companies, their annual statements and more or less analys 
them, and that they were going to obtain for us, statements of operations im 
refiner ies, the cost of the various operations and that sort of thing. We hav 
nothing in that connection placed before us. 

The Cuatrman: Will you kindly ask Mr. Matthews what you would lik 
to know in regard to that. : 


\ ae 


O. A. MatTrHews, recalled. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. On page 490 of this report, Mr. Matthews, in the third eS 
say :— 
Now, that is the picture I wish to lay before this committee: that | 

Imperial Oil—whether we like it or not—are bringing into this countr 
money made in world trading outside of Canada—and certainly from. 

of those books that I read it would appear that they have just built up» 
tremendous surplus in this country out of operations. Gentlemen, that 
entirely false. In 1930 the return to the Imperial Oil on their investmen 

at cost, which they could very easily have written up, was six and» 
quarter per cent on the marketing and refining over this country. : 


In that statement I presume you refer to the interests of the Imperial | 
their subsidiary companies operating in different parts of the world?—A. Yes. 
Q. In your investigation did you find what percentage of the aml A 
of the Imperial Oil are brought in from outside?—-A. Yes. 
Q. How much?—A. I do not know that I should give that. We hav the 
information but I do not know whether I should give it. 
Mr. Hanson: I see no objection at all to answering that oie cee 
the Imperial Oil, for reasons of their own, which I do not understand they 
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, i ‘a a “a ¥ a iy a 

he Witness: I do not think they would; we are perfectly prepared to 
fee j I 

Q. They have given us certain data on the point already.—A. In 1930 the 

mship is in proportion to the figure of seven million odd on the exhibit as 

¢ nineteen million. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. That is nineteen million from outside?—A. No, nineteen millions alto- 
er.. 

_ Q. Nineteen millions altogether?—A. Of which in Canada the figure was 
own on exhibit No. 3 $7,215,291.62. That is the amount of money that was 
ade in Canada. 


By Mr. Hanson: 
_ Q. Out of a total of nineteen millions?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


@. So that when the Imperial Oil representative told us that sixty per cent 
heir dividends were made outside of Canada, that statement is hardly 
rect. 

_ Mr. Hanson: They were too conservative on that. 


The Wrrness: I cannot answer for the company’s evidence. I am giving 
u the facts, Mr. Bothwell. 


 -By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. You continue there and you say in 1930 the return to the Imperial Oil 
heir investments at cost which they could very easily have written up, was 
er cent on the marketing and refining over this country. I wish you would 
‘plain that statement, how you arrive at it—A. Yes. Taking the balance 
t of the Imperial Oil Limited, as a whole, including investments in affiliated 
panies, that was broken down so as to show the net assets applicable to their 
ness in Canada. That is the property value and the value of the working 
tal employed in refining and marketing in Canada; and against that was 
lied the profits that they made on that, bearing in mind that the figure so 
ved at includes the reinvestment of profits on marketing and refining invest- 
nt left in the business up to date. 
~ Q. I should like you to give us the figures that you used in order to arrive 
hat 64 per cent. What is included in the assets in Canada?—A. I can give 
that quite easily. To what extent do you want the details? It is the value 
of fixed properties. 
Q. I want all the details showing how you arrived at that figure?-—A. We 
file a schedule on that. We can supply a schedule—a detailed schedule 
| It, or we can tell you now and you can have the schedule for verification along 
ith other things we had here. 
- Q. If the schedule is put in it would be best to have it filed. In arriving 
that 64 per cent I think you said that you figured that on the earnings of the 
npany which have been left in the business or reinvested?—A. Reinvested in 
‘marketing and refinery properties in Canada. 
Mr. Hanson: Plus capital stock already in? 

_ The Wirness: Yes. In other words a statement of assets and liabilities of 
the company in Canada on its refining and marketing. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. In arriving at those assets, I presume you included their physical assets? 


At book cost. 
. That is the refineries and the service stations and so on?—A. Less depre- 
on. So the assets are depreciated. 


a A ¢ ne vere 
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Q. And what is the amount of capital?—A. That cannot be determine 
because you are simply taking the assets and the liabilities as they exist aga 
the marketing and refining. The capital is included in the result. 

Q. I want to know what you figure this 64 per cent on? If you figured it — 
on all of the fixed assets what else was included 7-5 On the difference between — 
the assets that they own and the liabilities to the public. The rest is obvious} 
capital and surplus, is it not? 

Mr. Spencer: What depreciation do you allow on the service stations? 


The Wirness: We have the rates which can be filed for all depreciation rates, 
three-quarters of a million dollars on the Dominion Income Tax. We will keep 
a list of all these schedules. 


Mr. Hanson: Is the depreciation charged by the company as large as migh 
be allowed by the Dominion Income Tax grants? 


The Witness: No. It is within three-quarters of a million dollars in 1930. a 


By Mr. Bothwell: ao 
(. In other words, they have not charged for all the depreciation that the a 
Income Tax grant would have allowed them?—A. No, but if you want any other 
details on depreciation rates we will be glad to give them to you. 
Q. It seems to me that you ought to be able to give those figures. That 
will show what is included in that capital structure upon which you feared? a 
A. I have just told you, Mr. Bothwell, that it is the properties and the refineries. — . E 
Q. Enumerate them and give us the amount?-—A. On the assets side: — 
Inventories, refineries and merchandizing assets and accounts of the public. On — iy 
the liabilities side: liabilities to the public in the way of accounts payable and 
the balance is capital and surplus, roughly. We will give you the full particulars _ 
of it. i 
Q. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I think this should be read now because 
otherwise there might be questions arising out of the answers that will be given 
out of this report when we have an opportunity of studying it. We only want 
totals?—A. I have given you that. 
Q. I do not want the sum total; I want the different totals?—A. How far 
do you want me to read this now? 4 
Q. I do not know what you are reading?—A. The point is this that we have | 
got assets divided into individual refineries. Now, do you want those? : 
Q. Give us the refineries altogether. 
Mr. Hanson: He can give you that. Give it to him under the differen 
headings that you have here and if Mr. Bothwell wants that split up you can 
split it up for him. : 
The Witness: To get the sub-totals of these in this order we would have 
to get the details we have worked out back to the individual figures. 
Mr. Hanson: Perhaps you would show it to Mr. Bothwell and he ean tel 
you what he wants. That would be the fair thing to do. 
The Wrrness: This investigation stops at the price of gasoline in Canada 
Mr. Boruweuu: As far as the auditor’s instructions were concerned, th 
investigation did speak of the sale of gasoline in Canada. 
The Witness: Will you please read the order; will you read the instruction: 

to the auditors? ; 
Mr. Donne ty: Page 470 of the report. 
Mr. Boruwett: “The relative wholesale price of gasoline and other com 
modities refined from crude in relation to costs of production at the Sarnia ant 


Halifax refineries.” 
That is one of them. 
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‘The Witness: Yes, right. 

_ Mr. BotHwe tu: Now, so far as the refineries are concerned. The instructions 
the sub-committee were I believe, insofar as those instructions dealing with 
e refineries themselves were concerned, that the auditors were instructed to 
obtain financial statements of the different. oil companies. 


_ The Wirness: Will you read what the instructions to us were? 


; Mr. Boruwe.u: I am asking the Chairman. He is a member of the sub- 
EP thinmittee. Is it not the fact? 


The CuHairMAN: No. I do not think so. 


Mr. BotrHweE.u: You understood that the auditors were to obtain nothing 
in connection with the financial set-up of these different companies? 


_. ‘The CuatrmMan: That is what was given in evidence. 
_ Mr. Donnetiy: At page 471 I read as follows:— 


That simultaneously with this investigation by the auditors into the 
aforementioned cost and selling factors of Imperial Oil Limited, they 
secure from the British America Oil Company, limited, and from the 
McColl Frontenac Company, limited, statements in such form as will 
render practicable a comparison of the relative costs and selling prices 
of the three corporations, thus offering means of disclosing any major 
variations without entailing the additional expense of investigating the 
smaller oil companies operating in Canada. 


Mr. BortHwe.tu: On innumerable occasions during the taking of evidence 
the statement was made by witnesses when we were talking about the financial 
set-up of these companies that the auditors would have all that information. 

“The Cuarrman: A set-up was given, I think, by all the companies them- 
selves. 
Mr. BorHwe.u: The auditor was to check it, as I understood the duties 
_ of the auditor. He was to check the statements that had been given to us by 
_ representatives of the different companies. 

The CuarrmMan: The clerk informs me that after these instructions were 
passed by the Committee he wrote to the auditors asking them to proceed te 
secure the information asked for by the report of the sub-committee to this 
Committee and accepted by this Committee, and that those were the only 
instructions they received. 
Mr. Boruwe.u: It was clearly understood at the time that the sub-com- 
- mittee report was adopted here that that did not in any way limit the inquiry, 
and different matters were referred to during the taking of evidence as to the 
information in connection with the financial statements of the different com- 
“panies. — 
~ The CuarrmMan: Were not all the companies required to give to the Com- 

‘mittee under oath their financial set-up? 
~_ Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is so; but as I understood, the auditors would 
check these things, and, as a matter of fact, Mr. Matthews, apparently, did so 
as shown in the conclusion. I will refer to paragraph A of the conclusion :— 

In other words the financing of Imperial] Oil Limited has been 
effected through the sale of capital stock and the investment of a propor- 
tion of surplus earnings in extensions of plant and equipment facilities. 


Now, on page 490 he says: 

: I wish to emphasize that fact to the Committee, for your information. 
In contrast with the figures shown in evidence—as if the company had 
made tremendous profits on the splitting of stock and stock dividends 
on their marketing and refining in Canada—altogether, taking in 1930 
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the net assets of the Imperial Oil in Canada with their properties a 
not appraisal, with their investment in International Petroleum at 
third of the present depressed market values, they show a return of 
and a quarter per cent. 


Of course, that paragraph could not have been written without the full ott a 
tion of the operations which had been detailed in evidence as to the vario 
splits of stock and declarations of stock dividends. ‘ 


a WITNESS: Maps are ee with a aoe Oil? 


MeColl. Fr ontenac company :— 


Q. What amount is written off for eects in 1930? 

Mr. Brooks: I cannot tell you from the figures I have here. 

Mr. Grorrrion: On the stations?—A. Yes sir. 

Mr. BorHweuu: Yes, on the investment. 

The Wirness: The auditors, of course, will show that when the 
come here. 

Mr. BorHwe.u: I hepe the auditor is getting all Fis informati 
we are asking for. 

Mr. Gerorrrion: If he wants any more he can come again. 

Mr. Irwrty: He spent enough time down there, Mr. Bothwell. 


So, we want to know what these are? 4 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: I think Mr.’ Matthews has that. He must-have 
checked them somewhere. << 


The Cuarrman: You checked the Imperial Oil set-up, did you? 
The Witness: Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Did you check the MecColi-Frontenac?—-A. The original order on the 
22nd of March to us provided that we simultaneously with the investigation — 
into the Imperial Oil secure statements from the two other companies in order — 
that they might be compared and if the comparison were reasonable and — 
depending entirely upon the findings on the Imperial Oil the Committee would 
be in position to give further instructions, and this is the way the order read: 

That simultaneously with this investigation by the auditors in 
the aforementioned cost and selling factors of the Imperial Oil, Limite 
they secure from the British Empire Oil Company, Limited, and fro 
the McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, statements in such form — 
as will render practicable a comparison of the relative costs and selling et 
prices of the three corporations, thus offering means of disclosing any — 
major variations without entailing the additional expense of investigat- 
ing the smaller oil companies operating in.Canada. 


Just following that paragraph, here is what we report:— 


In accordance with the aforementioned committee order we 
secured. ee 


That is what our instructions were— 
from the British American Oil Company, Limited, and MeCol 

Frontenac Oil Company the required operating statements in similar for 

to those prepared in connection with the investigation of the Imperial 

Limited, but in view of our findings on the net profits and gasoline sal 

by Imperial Oil Limited we have deferred our examination of — state- 

ments pending further instructions from the committee. 


In other words, we have carried out exactly what you have told us to do. 
have secured the statements. 
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Q. These people say you have taken——A. Dr. Donnelly, just a moment. 
work that we did on the McColl-Frontenac, if you will recall, was done by 
n original conferences with this committee before we undertook the Imperial 
Oil. Now, please, don’t confuse the two. 
es Q. You have told us figures—.—A. In this sub-committee, Dr. Donelly, of 
Z which you were a member— 
~ Q: Surely?—A. I said in your presence that we considered that the informa- 
nm we were securing was not ‘leading you to the costs or the selling prices or the 
t profits of gasoline in Canada, and we suggested merely that in order to get 
the root of the trouble that we take the company who is the leader in the 
ustry and, according to the evidence, which set the prices, and the order 
at instructed us to go on to the Imperial Oil was made here in the meeting 
which you were present. Now, there could not be any misunderstanding. 
_ Q. That is all very well; but you have been reading this evidence, and these 
men here have said under oath—why do you not give us a report of this. Take, 
r example, page 225?—A. They might say anything. 
-Q. Not under oath. We do not expect people to come here under oath and 
ay anything?—A. We did not undertake to read the evidence of this committee. 
We were given instructions to investigate the Imperial Oil and report to you. 
_ There is nothing in our instructions that made it preemptory on our part to 
_ read every bit of evidence, and we did not do so. Please do not introduce that. 
Q. On page 225, I find the following: — 


By Mr. Bothwell: 

Q. What proportion of costs does your gasoline bear?—A. In what 
way? 

Q. In your refining operations?—A. Oh, I cannot answer that at the 
moment. The auditors have taken that information and they will be 
able to submit it. I have only got the gasoline cost figure, because I 

thought that was what I would be asked for. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Can you tell the committee the percentage in your profits that 
you made from gasoline?—A. No, I cannot tell that; Mr. Brooks will be 
able to give that; also the auditors have that. 


A. Dr. Donnelly, were you not present at these committee meetings? We 
_ have been carrying out your instructions. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. All he asked you is did you check these costs, instructions or not?——A. 
‘We have secured, according to our instructions the information from the MeColl- 
Frontenac and the British American, and we have prepared a summary of that, 
Be: and we have handed it in. 
Q. Did you do what they said you did at page 225?—A. Do you mean in 
this one particular case? Because it may be that several times they may have 
2 said that the auditors were doing things. That does not, surely— 

~- Q. No. We are asking your—A. What was it, Dr. ‘Donnelly? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. At page 225, the question was asked:— 
oe What proportion of costs does your gascline bear?—A. In what 
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Q. In your refining operations?—A. Oh, I cannot answer that at the 
moment. The auditors have taken that information and they will be a 
to submit it. I have only got the gasoline figure, because I sp that 
was what I would be asked for. 


A. Is this McColl-Frontenac? 

Q. Yes, McColl-Frontenac?—A. What proportion does the gasoline bear 
to what? - 

Q. Well, it is a question asked by Mr. Bothwell?—A. What did it have 
to do with? The proportion of costs to what? Selling prices. 

Mr. BorHwe.tu: What proportion of of the total cost of refining does ie 
gasoline that we obtain bear? 


The Wirness: I think we could secure that alright from our papers on the | 
McColl-Frontenac, but we have not done it because we were not asked to do it. | 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: It is not in the report. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Have you the financial set-up of these different companies—the Imperial — 
Oil, MecColl-Frontenac and the British American?—A. We have prepared—we 
were not asked for the financial set-up—we have prepared here a summary 
showing the refining costs, marketing costs, total costs, average selling price, 
average net profit, divided between retail and wholesale, on all gasoline, apply- 
ing to Sarnia, Halifax and all refineries. I submit this. 

Mr. DonneELLY: That is the Imperial Oil? 

The Wirness: Yes. That is in strict accordance with the instructions of 


the committee. We supplement that by the submission of this detail, supporting 
the Halifax and Sarnia refineries. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I think we are at cross-purposes. Mr. Matthews says, 
“we were not asked to do so... .” I think he understands and has no objection 
whatever to being asked here to produce and tell anything he has discovered 
in connection with the investigation, whether it happens to be within the terms 
of these written instructions or not. 


The Witness: Of the McColl-Frontenac? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Of any of them?—A. Or the British American? 

Any of them?—A. We have not been into the British American. 

You have no objection?—A, No, not at all. 

. You have no objection in giving us the benefit of the information you 
did get in connection with the examination of any of their books?—A. Abso- — 
lutely. 

Q. There. is not anything to that?—A. But, when it is inferred that ia 
committee gave us instructions and we did not carry them out— 

Mr. Donnetty: No, not at all. That is not the idea. Your instructions 
were given after you had been working for a week or so. What were you doing 
for the first week or so? I figured that this was the evidence you were getting? 

The Witness: Yes. We will be glad to turn in our working papers on that — 
—gladly. ae 

Mr. DonneELLy: Surely that is all we are asking for. 

The Wirness: But there may be throughout this evidence—I do not know 
—statements by various witnesses that the auditors were getting all sorts of ~ — 
information of which we have no knowledge. 

Mr. BorHwetu: That may be. We will deal with that when we come to it. 


eae 
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The Wrrness: What we did with the McColl-Frontenac up to the time you 
ve us specific instructions in writing under date of the 22nd of March, we 
ill turn in to this committee. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I would rather you would tell us about it?—A. I do not think—we have 
not got them with us. We will turn it in to the committee. 

 Q. I am differentiating between turning in the working papers and having 
a witness on the stand, because there are a whole lot of things in work papers 
that no-one wants to go through except the auditors?—A. We will give you 
the benefit of all the information we have. As a matter of fact, the summary 
we have turned in gives you a quick picture of the comparisons between the 
Imperial Oil, the McColl-Frontenac and the British American Oil. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

_ Q. Did you notice in the evidence of McColl-Frontenac the last day they 
were here that there were half a dozen different things that they said the 
auditors had. Now, I would appreciate it if you would just look through and 
answer those questions if you can, and if you cannot, say so?—A. We would 
have to bring that file here and look over it and take it up item by item. 

Q. I do not mean to do it now?—A. Surely, Dr. Donnelly, we will be glad 
to do it. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Have you the financial set-up of the Imperial Oil?—A. What do you 
mean by the financial set-up? 
Q. As I understand the duties of your firm, Mr. Matthews, they were that 
you were going to look into the financial standing of the company from its 
inception. There have been statements made as to what $100 invested in 
~ Imperial Oil a number of years ago would amount to now, as to the different 
- various stock issues, as to the various bonuses that were issued and so on. I 
- understood—I am not a member of the sub-committee—but I understood in 
any event that you were going to obtain that for this committee?—A. I would 
only refer you again, and you have them in front of you, to the instructions 
given to us. Could they be read? Those are our instructions, and we have 
worked as your auditors definitely under those instructions. We have only 
- come in contact with other things as they helped to make the picture com- 
parative. Now, for instance, the only reason in the world why we were interested 
in the net assets of the refineries and marketing in Canada is to be able to 
relate the cents per gallon on gasoline sales in Canada to consumers and jobbers 
to the amount of the net capital working in Canada to give you a picture on 
the one hand in dollars and then to show on the other that 1-01 cents—not 
exceeding 1-01 cents per gallon—compared, for instance, with what the jobbers 
got. ‘ : 
-  Q. That is the refining end. You are talking on one thing and I am talking on 
another?—A. I am still telling you that in arriving at the results according to 
our instructions we were told to deal with costs and selling prices which, in turn, 
- would show net profit. That we have done on sales of gasoline to consumers; 
and the financial set-up of the company is not indicated anywhere in those 
instructions. 

Q. From your investigation, whether you came across them incidentally 
or whether it is in the instructions, as I understand it—because I do not under- 
stand that all of your instructions were embodied in that particular memo 
arrived at by the sub-committee. The statement’ has been made, for instance, 
that $100 invested in Imperial Oil back in 1912, we will say, in 1930 drew in 
- dividends $64. Can you tell us whether that is the correct statement?—A. I 


et 
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would again come back to this. You are, Soa dealing with three thi 
that. Now, you are asking me a question aside from our instructions, and 
will give you what we believe on that. When you speak of Imperial 2 pro 


from outside? 
Q. I am speaking of the statement that has been made, and I want to know — 

whether you could endorse that statement?—A. It has ‘nothing to do with | 

gasoline. 
The CuatrMan: Where is the statement made? 
Mr. BorHwE.u: It is current. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Mr. Matthews mentioned it in his report, and just after 
he has spoken of the split in stock and stock dividends and marketing and 
refining in Canada. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are speaking of the profit of the Imperial Oil company—the cost a 
of gasoline in Canada?—A. Right. 

Q. And the resolution in the House dealt with the statement that sean 
was selling at too high a price, and you are trying to discover that?—A. We 
broke down that structure which Mr. Bothwell is speaking of, so far as it 
applies to the refining and marketing of gasoline and other refining products in — 
Canada, and the amount of money that they have made thereon during that 
period of fifty years. Outside of that it has nothing to do with the price of 
gasoline, ande we did not give it any consideration whatever. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. You could answer that question?—A. I can tell you that on the amount ~ 
of gasoline and other refining products sold in Canada in 1930 the Imperial — 
Oil made 64 per cent or thereabouts, roughly, on the net amount of their invest- 
ment in Canada which include their properties, their inventories and their 
liabilities to the public, and the balance is a combination of capital stock paid 
for in cash plus profits remvested in the business. Now, that is a direct answer 
to your question so far as gasoline and Canadian operations are concerned, and 
it is absolutely—you cannot introduce the question of South America or world 
trading in that question of gasoline in Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: You were going into the whole radars frou. the 
beginning, tracing it through to the consumer to ascertain if Canadian consumers 
were paying too much for gasoline and if the profits of these companies were 
exorbitant. 

Mr. BorHwe.tu: Of course, we expect to go ine that. I am asking the 
witness now in connection with these statements that have been made whether 
he is able to answer the question as to whether these statements are true or 
false. 


Mr. Baker: You are speaking about $100 invested 12 or 15 or 20 years. 
ago, and what it amounts to now. Has that anything to do at all with whether 
people in Canada are paying too much for gasoline to-day as against what . 

gasoline costs, or not? = 

Mr. DonneELLy: It may have considerable to do with it, if the ans are 
paying interest on it. 

Mr. Baxer: How ean the auditors say that the 64 per cent is made on the 
actual investment in Canada? ce 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. You can tell me this: Suppose I had one share in 1912 which cost 

( —A. No. I have nothing. 

~Q. You can tell us from year to year what dividends would be paid up to 

present time?—A. I repeat that the net assets of the Imperial Oil in Canada 

luding profits reinvested are 64 per cent in 1930 and everything else is made 

world trading, emanating fan South America and other points, and has 

absolutely nothing to do with the price of gasoline to the Canadian consumer. 
- Q. Do you know, for instance, when they made those investments in 
uth America?—A. When? 

- Q. Yes.—A. That has nothing to do with it at all. 

Q. Do vou know where the original money came from with which these 
- investments were made?—A. That has nothing to do with the question at all. 


Mr. Srantey: In deference to the rest of us, I think we should stick to the 
eference. I think a very wide interpretation should be given, but surely some 
f the rest of us who have to sit and listen are entitled to have the subject 
confined to the reference to the committee. 


Mr. Baxer: I understand that this question that a certain number of 
members of the committee are trying to bring out has no relation to what we 
have to bring out, and we are sitting here listening to a lot of talk and wasting 
ime to no result. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


 Q. Let us take a hypothetical case. Supposing that in 1916, the stock 
was doubled and another $100 worth of stock was issued which was sold by 
he holder to the public and the public invested cash, and it was represented 
by profit made out of operation, have you traced that down at all in order to 
find out what transfers were made in the way of capital stock?—A. We have 
old the result of it as of 1930. 

- Q. And you have taken that as the actual cost which was paid in by the 
public for this stock which had been previously issued either by way of stock 
_ dividends or by way of split stock—you have treated that all as cash invest- 
- ment?—-A. We have taken the assets that they own and the liabilities and the 
difference is what you are talking about. 

Q. You are taking them at cost?—A. Properties at cost, inventories at 
current values. 

_ Q.And what depreciation have you allowed?—A. Depreciation? Reserve 
3 for depreciation as shown in the books of the properties as accumulated. 


Mr. Baker: Not more than the government allowed? 


_ The Wirness: No. I do not say beyond 1930. How they made their 
profits prior to 1930, I do not know. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

 Q. Let us assume that somebody had a property and he sold that property 

to the Imperial Oil for an issue of so much stock, then, regardless of the actual 

cost value of that property you have valued the property at the cash value of 

that stock?—-A. I have not valued the property. 

 Q. You have treated the book value as being represented by the cash value 

of stock which was paid for it?—A. There was an appraisal of the property, 

but that was not taken in. We stayed with the original cost. 

Q. Take a property which was sold for shares?—A. For a property which 

was sold for shares? 

-_ Q. A property which was acquired for shares?—A. You mean the property 
that was constructed out of capital stock. 
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Q. No. If there was any merger or amalgamation and some property 
some company was acquired for shares of Imperial Oil; was there any suc 
case as that?—A. I could not say. This company has been in existence sine 
1882. We are just giving you this picture simply to convert the 1-01 cents pe 
gallon into total dollars, seven million and some hundred thousand dollars, an 
compared it for your information. You are just as capable of applying ‘it as 
we are. 

Q. That is not what we had you for?—A. Seven million against the ae 
assets, and I am telling you that is the fact. Now, gentlemen, that is all there 
is to it. 

Q. No, it is not. You are taking costs, and costs must be arrived at to 
get their actual cost invested in construction. There is some one way and some — 
another. You have the actual cash value or the market value of stock which 
was issued?—A. Yes. We took out of their book figures on properties the 
write-up, the appraisal. f e 

Q. What?—A. The write-up, the appraisal. In other words, we did not 
apply the $7,000,000 against the property value; we took out the appraisal. 
That is to say, supposing they have a property valued at $1,000,000; that is, it 
cost $1,000,000— ig 


- Q. You mean the book values?—A. The book value. Now then, you have 


it perhaps in a time of prosperity, and it may be worth $2,000,000 on appraisal. 


Well, that may be written into your books, but for the purpose of this comparison, _ ‘ 


we base it upon the million, less de reciation. 
p 


Q. Did you trace it down to book value and find out what they had written 


up?—A. No. 

Q. Whether it represented an actual payment in cash or whether it re- 
presented, for instance, an issue of stock?—A. I am just stating to you this, of 
the Imperial Oil—to pass upon the book value of their property, we would have 
to go back to 1882 to answer that. 

Q. I thought you would have that information. 


By Mr. Stanley: 
Q. Was the appraisal in excess of the book value?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. When was the appraisal made?—A. I don’t Just remember now, but it 
Was some years ago. 

Q. Give me an idea, was it five years?—A. 1917. 

@. What I am concerned in, is the result. Was any stock issued?—A. Well 
now, I do not know as to that; we simply took it out of the value of the assets, 


that i is all. 
Q. I want to know what the amounts of the appraisals were, and what the 


reason for it was, whether stock was issued at that time or not.—A. I do not — : : 


know as to that; I do not know what they did in 1917 in regard to their stock. 


'Q. You did not look?—A. No. 
Q. You have no record at all?—A. That has got nothing to do with pee we 


have given you. I am simply giving you the book figures. 
Q. The answer has something to do with this enquiry. 


The Cuatrman: Has it anything to do with the price of gasoline? 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: You are charging against this a certain amount for 
interest on capital. ; 

The CHatrMAN: Oh, no. 

The Witngss: That is where you are wrong. 
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‘The Nene I vould like the witness to speak on that, because capital 
nothing to do with this. If this company had a bond issue or preferred 
ck issue, a cumulative preferred stock or something of that kind, it is 
eivable you might say that they kept a certain amount of money to pay 
aterest. on that. I should like Mr. Matthews to give evidence on that point 
eause I do not think the committee understand it. Will you do that Mr. 
tthews? 


The Witness: There is no interest. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. What about the property costs; let us have that——A. It simply goes to 
Eo. that you have a big investment at cost upon which you have made $7,000,000 
odd; that is all. 


Re The Cuarrman: That is not the w ay of. stating it. What we want is, first 
of all, the price of gasoline to the consumer. That is what these auditors were 
nstructed to do, and that is what they have done. It seems to me the discussion 
f interest on capital investment and all that sort of thing, is extraneous. 


Hon. Mr. Ratsron: Mr. Chairman, it is put in the report of the auditor, 
which is now before us. The witness has especially underlined it. Now you say 
it has nothing to do with the enquiry. It has been underlined by the witness 
nd twice referred to in the report. Why did the auditor put it in the report? 
That is what I am interested in; because I assume it had something to do with 
he report or he would not deal with it—-A. The net assets of the Imperial Oil 
n the Canadian operations, with their properties adjusted to cost and the 1930 
nventories—as I have already stated,—at the lower accumulated cost or current 
valuations, less their liabilities to the public is the resulting figure upon which 
we have predicated the profit, and it is 64 per cent. 

 Q. As I understand it, the Chairman has suggested it has nothing to do 
_ with this enquiry—A. The question of interest has nothing to do with it, because 
here is no interest. 

Q. All right. Then the return on the investment has something to do with 
let. us put it that way. Do you admit that, Mr. Matthews, that the return 
investment has something to do with this enquiry. —A. Return on investment? 
Q. Yes—A. When you are comparing the reasonableness of prices, there 
re two ways of considering the reasonableness of the prices, one is converted 
to cents per gallon. Now, to begin with, our findings are that the company did 
not make any more than 1.01 cents per gallon. The reason why we say no 
more than that is we think that even if we were certifying the accounts for 
_ shareholders we would be rather perhaps a little more definite in insisting upon 
some charges being put in the costs. Now, comparing it from a gallonage point 
of view, if you like, there is your company that brings the crude oil from all 
over the continent, refines it, markets it and gets a cent. Just compare that, 
or instance, with some of your companies in Canada who are doing nothing but 
obbing. It might be interesting Just for the purpose of comparing the reason- 
leness of the price to see what their own profit is-on their just shipping tank 
rs. It might be interesting for the purpose of considering the reasonableness 
f the profit to compare it with what goes to the provinces in the form of 
axes. I think it runs up 4, 6 and 7 cents a gallon. In other words, the man 
_who makes the gasoline, in relation to others get 1.01 cents a gallon. Is 1.01 
cents an unreasonable profit? The other side is this, for the purpose of the 
mmittee’s consideration, getting away from the cents per gallon and giving 
u another picture. They made $7,000,000 odd in 1980. Now their net assets 
m which we extracted this appraisal increase was the amount of money, the 
et difference, which is a combination of capital and surplus, on which we applied 
that figure and which is 64 per cent. Now, that is what we tried and are trying 
present to this committee. 
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Q. So that makes it absolutely relative, the sum on which you figure 6: 
percent makes it absolutely relative to this committee. The moment you ente 
on that comparison, you then must find out how that amount was made up 
which you base 64 per cent.—A. An absolutely reasonable question. Quite 

Q. I think we agree it is rather vital, when you use that per cent.—A. Quit 
so. 

Q. Tell us how that 64 per cent is figured up. As I understand, you made 
no test of that except you found an appraisal had been made which exceeded 
this book value, and you disregarded that—A. We disregarded that, and- fol 
lowed, of course, down to the inventories to see how they were valued, and so 
forth, and that the liabilities in a general way were set out in the usual way. 
That is, to pass an opinion there is nothing unusual about the situation. For 
instance, there might have been ten million dollars in there for patent trade 
marks and good will, just as an example— : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How much was there?—A. Nothing. Things like that, you know whatI 
mean. I appreciate your question; it is a very sound one. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. I understood you to say, I don’t know whether you found it an actual 
fact or not, that you took the cost values of the property plus any surplus which 
_ has been, as we say, ploughed back into the’ operation of the undertaking— — 
A. Of course, that is automatic. By taking your assets just as they are, that is’ 
reducing—taking your property-—and reducing that by depreciation and by the 
amount of the appraisal, and on the other side, showing your liabilities to the 
public, and of course, the difference is your capital stock»that has been invested 
in the property, plus the surplus. : ae 

Q. And that surplus keeps on rolling up year by year and is being added to 
the cost on which you have finally figured the 64 per cent—A. It is re-invested 
back in those assets. That is the statement as of that day. Now, how much ~~ 
was made in previous years I don’t know. 

Q. Can you tell me what the combined surpluses are?—A. Yes. ~ a 

Q. The surpluses for the number of years?—A. Yes. We will give you that, 
in the statement we will submit in detail. The statement we will submit in — 
detail will give you full details of this. The net amount, the net investment — 
capital depreciation value in refining and marketing properties in Canada on 
that date was one hundred and fifteen millions. 

Q. What is the exact calendar date?—A. It is 1930. 

Q. What date?—A. January 1st. This is the net assets made up of capital 
stock and surplus. i. 

Q. Forget capital stock. These are assets against which capital stock was 
issued—A. Against which capital stock is a combination of the two—it is a 
combination of the two. The detailed statement will show the makeup, which 
is $115,000,000—71 per cent roughly. is 

Q. That is the net difference between your assets and your liabilities. What 
is the capital stock, taking the capital stock off?—A. I don’t know. I have got 
it just here on that basis. In order to get the division of that, we would have — 
to take the capital stock of the Imperial Oil Limited as a parent company and 
divide it back to the marketing and refining, divide it between the two. It is 
not like as though it were to be divided back against the operations in Canada, 
but you would have to divide the capital stock on the investment ratio between 
the investments in Canada and the investments outside of Canada. The Imperial 
Oil Limited is not a company that operates just a refinery and marketing st 
tions. But we will divide it in the statement. ae 

Q. Now, you gave me a figure of how many millions?—A. $115,000,000. 
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Q. Is that the combined operations?—A. No; that is the combination of the 
al stock and the accumulated profits up to 1930. 

Q. Of the whole company?—A. No. 

_Q. Outside and inside Canada?—A. No. I am speaking now only of refin- 
ng and marketing. J am staying right with Canada—$115,000,000. 


By Mr. Spencer: 
~ Q. $115,000,000?—A. Yes, $115,571,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. What proportion of the shares do you show as charged against that?—A. 

ould say—I have answered that before—in making the division between that 
5,000,000 you would have to allocate the share capital of the Imperial Oil 
yetween your interests outside of Canada— 

Q. I am asking you what the fraction is. What is the fraction of share 
apital which represents the assets in Canada on the basis of investment—A. 
o not think I can give you that, but we can include— 

Q. Is one quarter or one half of the investment in Canada?—A. I have 
t the figure there, so I cannot answer that. I would not want to give you an 
stimate, but we can include that if you like. 

_ Q. I want to figure out what the shares are selling for. What proportion of 
hares made up properly represent assets in Canada on a proportionate basis 
aving regard to investment?—-A. You are working from the other angle. We 
re working from the actual assets and liabilities. You are starting from the 
yutside. We are breaking it down. 

~ Q. I am submitting you are working from the book value of the assets.—A. 
Yes, we are working from the assets and liabilities. 

~ Q. I am submitting there may be a difference between the actual and the 
ook values—A. But it has nothing to do with the making of the capital stock 
f the company. 

Q. I am trying to find out how much is properly attributable to the surpluses 
which have rolled up from year to year as compared with the original capital 
estment—A. What we would have to do as I say would be, to take the 
115,000,000 as I say here, which represents the capital in refining and marketing 
yperations in Canada, and break that down between surplus and capital valua- 
ions. I have not got that now, but we can get it. 

Q. You cannot give even a rough estimate?—A. No, I cannot. We have 
¢ separated them with the operations outside of Canada, but it has got nothing 
o do with the price of gasoline after all is said and done. If we had extended 
ur inquiry to the highways and byways of this thing, we could have kept going 
or six months. We have limited this thing to Canada. The position is this: 
115,000,000, which is the book figure, if you like, less the appraisal write-up, 
hich is on the books, and we will divide that between capital and surplus; and 
ainst that you have your earnings for the year, $7,200,000 on which amounts 
the figure is 64 per cent. 

— Q. I would like that broken down between capital and surplus to give us 

he proportionate capital stock and the total capital stock in relation to the 
nadian operations and world operations on the basis of investment.—A. Well 

ow, just a moment. Supposing that your capital stock has no par value, how 

re you going to do it? e ae 

--Q. The number of shares—A. Just a moment. You really divide 115— 

ivide the whole figure by the number of shares? 

~ Q. No. I want to know from you. I thought you were going to be able 
tell me. Look back over the statement for some years and find out how much 

as been rolled up as surplus each year, and how much of the total of $115,000,- 

0 was accumulated surplus profits, of course—A. Your instructions did not 


er anything like that. 
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Q. I am not on the stand—A. Of the $115,000, 000 if the = hole 
par value, how would you divide up your capital stock and accumulated p 
Q). The only way I ean suggest it to you is taking your total surplu: 
year, without dividends, if you like, leave the dividends out. Take the su 
each year; in other words, the profits each year, and = out how much 9 of th 
$115,000 000 is capital, and how much is— : 


Mr. McPure: Some of us have been sitting in this committee fom Ww 
and we want to get through. We gave certain instructions to the auditors 
contained in page 407 of ‘the report. I have read the report over twice, ai 
they have absolutely lived up to the instructions given them. Surely you ca 
bring this to a head and get through. 

Q. But I am asking you if you can do it——A. I am asking you a question 

Mr. BorHwe.tu: Do you find anything in the report giving facts up 
which you could make a finding? zs 

Mr. McPuee: Certainly. 

Mr. Wits: We have an expert for that purpose. ‘ 

The Cuatrman: The facts as stated in the report can be elucidated 
the auditor. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Smoxe: The crucial point in this investigation is, they a are making oar 
1-01 cents per gallon on their gas. 

Mr. Donne ty: Is this not a fact: the order of reference says that of la 
the Canadian consumer has been paying too much for gasoline. We have be 
dealing with 1930; we have not touched 1931 at all, and it is only by compari: 
1930 with 1931 that we are going to be able to say whether they have bee: 
paying too much or toe little. Can you find anything in the report telli 
you anything about 1931? : =< 

Mr. Srantry: No, nor in 1920 either. 

Mr. Wiuuis: That is not the reference. 


Mr. Donnetty: The order of reference sent to this Committee says of lat 
not 1930 or 1931. 
The CHAIRMAN: One at a time, please. 
The Witness: Dr. Donnelly, I would also remind you. phat at the s 
committee, it was pointed out to you that the 1931 figures were not availab 
by the Imperial Oil, and we suggested that if we worked on the 1930 basis 
and took the trend of crude oil in 1931 to show the average price, —— that 
be satisfactory, and you said yes. 
Mr. DonneELLy: Well, we will come to that and see whether we got 
information or not. 
The Witness: That is the fact of the case. 
Mr. Donnetiy: There are no figures here. 
Mr. Srantey: This Committee, Mr. Chairman, rcleney to the sie 
mittee the question as to what investigation the auditor was to make. TI 
submitted their written references to him and reported to this Commit 
This Committee accepted the reference as satisfactory for the purpose of 
investigation. We have been taking evidence all these weeks. The aud 
brings in his report distinctly according to the instructions of the sub-c 
mittee, approved by this general Committee. We have them here. N 
think we ought-to conclude it very soon. We have gone along now during 
these weeks and we have our report. All those other matters are extraneot 
to the instructions which this Committee through its ee 
the auditors. 
The CuatrMan: May I suggest to the Committee that we confi 
questions for the time being to the report as submitted, and ea to. Be 
oe 
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rial Oil in Ganails with their properties at cost, not appraisal, with their 
nvestments in International Petroleum at one-third of the present depressed 
market values, they show a return of 63 per cent.” Now, that was my ques- 

ion, and that is what I want to get from Mr. Matthews. Did I understand 
. Matthews that you did not enquire into that, that you did not verify the 
igures on the books of the Imperial Oil to ascertain whether the cost was 
resented by the actual cash payments of the property or otherwise, or 
rhether you simply took the figures as they were and disregarded the appraisals? 
-A. The book cost of the property less appraisals. 
 Q. Because I think of a dozen companies, and you can think of a hundred 
ecause you have gone through them, who would thank God if they could make 
per cent on their book value or one-half per cent. These companies to-day 
being reorganized and are reducing the book value of their property by 50 
d 75 per cent. The book value has not more to do, as you know, with earn- 
capacity to-day, than the St. Lawrence— 

Mr. Baker: That only occurs in companies such you are speaking of. 
Mr. Stanuey: It has nothing to do with the 1-01 cents per gallon. 


Hon, Mr. Raustron: I am saying it has been introduced here, and having 
en introduced, it is for the Committee to find out all about it. 
Mr. Botuwe iu: This Committee is not tied to the report of the sub- 
mmittee. Reading from page 175 of the Proceedings and Evidence I find 
he following:— 
___ «Mr. BotHwe.u: Well, so far as this report is concerned, I take it, 
Mr. Chairman, that we are not confining ourselves to those particular 
plants. That is, in the work of getting out the details, we may have to 
continue the investigation further. This is a method of getting things. 
The CuHatrMan: This is just a method of getting somewhere. 
Mr. BorHwe.tu: We are not limiting ourselves in any way; we are 
not limiting the scope of the investigation to the points contained in 
this report. 
The CuHatrman: No. There is no attempt to limit the scope of the 
reference. 


‘Mr. STanuey: It was not limited in those weeks. 


_ Mr. Donnetiy: Well, Mr. Chairman our auditor was to go into the refineries 
‘Sarnia and Halifax. Le us start with this now: can the auditor give us the 
average cost per barrel of crude at Sarnia for the year 1930? 


_ The Witness: We have converted everything to gasoline. 


_Q. I want the average cost of crude in the refinery at Sarnia for the year 
A, All right; we worked everything down to gasoline. 
~Q. We will work it down to gasoline. I want to see how you work it down. 
_ want just the same as was done on page 272 of the Evidence by the British 
American Oil Company. We asked them what the average price of their crude 
was in Toronto in 1930 and they told us. They also told us the average cost in 
_ 1931, and they told us the percentage of cost that they had taken—.—A. We can 
get you all those things from our papers, but it will take time. We have worked 
hrough gasoline. 
- Q. You say you can get those things?—A. We have worked them out for 
you, and if you want them that way, we can get them for you, yes. 
Q. I wish you would take those questions. Take those questions I wanted 
9 ask—A. That is what I suggested yesterday, that you give us those questions. 
[ would be glad to get that, Dr. Donnelly. 
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Q. I want the average cost of crude at Sarnia per barrel in 1930. a 
the average cost of crude at Sarnia for the year 1931 in order to be able to com 
pare one “with the other. I want the percentage of gas taken from crude at 
Sarnia. I want the percentage of gas that you obtained at Sarnia for the yea 
1930 and 1931. I want the percentage of cost of crude allocated to gasoline at 
Sarnia for the years 1930 and 1931. I want the cost of refining a barrel of crude 
for the years 1930 and 1931. I want the total cost of the labour at the refinery 
for refining purposes only for the years 1930 and 1931, the amount paid fo: 
labour at the refinery for refining purposes for the year 1930 and 1931, and th 
cost of labour allocated to gasoline refining only for the years 1930 and 1931 
and the cost of labour in refining a gallon of gasoline for the years 1930 an 
1981, all at Sarnia. 


Mr. Baker: I presume, Mr. Chairman, that all Dr. Donnelly’s reques 
come within the findings of the selected body of auditors to arrive at the 1-01 
cents per gallon profit from the crude oil when finished. May I ask this ques 
tion, Mr. Chairman. If we are satisfied with the report of the auditors in thi 
matter, does not that end it? If we are satisfied to accept the findings that this — 
company made 1-01 cents per gallon on the gasoline sold in Canada, is not that 
enough? Is not that satisfactory to this committee or must this committe 
enquire into the capital structure? In my opinion, the capital structure has 
nothing whatsoever to do with it. Are we not satisfied the company shall con 
tinue to manufacture and sell gasoline in the country, and if they are not making — 
any more than 1-01 cents per gallon, I for one think they are doing pretty well’ 
by the public. They are sailing pretty close to the wind, if you ask me. ; 


Mr. Donnetiy: May I interject there, Mr. Baker. This 1-01 cents a ~ 
gallon was for 1930. They have not told us what they made for 1931 and i 7% 
other companies have done so. 3 


Mr. Baker: This committee thought that 1930 was all that was necessary— ¥ 
Mr. Donne.tity: We got the information from the other two refineries when 
we investigated those other refineries. I want to know just how those figures 
are made up. o 
The CuHarrMAN: Would you let the auditor say what he did find? 
Mr. DonNELLY: Can he give me those figures? 


The Wirness: Dr. Donnelly, we can get you anything you need, but when > a 
you start to divide costs into labour and material, you are setting into an 
analysis that necessarily you do not keep separate in determining the total cost 
We can get that. 

Q. They must allocate a certain amount of labour to each individual opera 
tion.—A. We can get it, but there are a good many operations. We can get it. 
It is an element of time. Dr. Donnelly, we can get anything this committee 
wants in the matter of detail. In determining cost, may we suggest this, that 
all companies do not necessarily keep a separate account for labour and a 
separate account for material. In the refining business it is on a process basis — 
where each process absorbs its cost, labour and material and other expenses 
Now, if you want us to go back and analyse particular processes for the purpose 
of extracting therefrom the proportion of labour and material, we are at your 
service. 


The CyHatrMaAn: Will it contribute anything to the answer we are asked. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 3 

Q. I conceive that it does. It is very material. We have the British 
American Oil Company. They came up here and told us the amount of gasoline 
the price, and the average cost of gasoline in Toronto for two years, 1930-31 
They told us the amount of the cost of crude that they allocated to gas, th 
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of gasoline which they obtained from it, and, according to their figures, 
howed that in 1930, the cost of crude which was allocated to gas amounted 
mewhere in the neighbourhood of 10 cents, and in the year 1931, the cost 
ude which was allocated to gas was somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
cents. And from their evidence we would expect in 1931 that we would 
e a reduction of 34 cents, wholesale price, but instead of that we get an 
ease of 2 cents. Now, we want the same figures from the Imperial Oil 
ompany’?—A. Dr. Donnelly, I repeat that on the matter of crude in its relation 
gasoline we can secure information, but your requests continued into the 
sion of labour and material, and that will take you through the various 
ocesses which we can secure if you want it and if the committee can wait. 
Mr. SPencer: How long will it take? 

‘The Wirness: I haven’t any idea. This has nothing to do with the dis- 
ution of the final costs. 

Mr. Donne ty: I think it is essential. We have a number of refineries in 
ada that are refining gasoline and we want to know how much money we 
paying out to labour for the refining of gasoline. 

The Wirness: You can get that by simply taking a refinery’s payroll, but 
have asked it allocated to gasoline as I remember. 

Mr. Donnetuy: Surely. 

The Witness: That is a different thing. 

Mr. Stanuey: Is your investigation along the lines of the inquiries made 
y Dr. Donnelly going to change that 1-01 cents? 

_ The Witness: No, sir, not at all. I can see Dr. Donnelly’s point, and it is 
ell taken. If he is after the amount of labour engaged in the refining industry 
Canada, there isea very much more simple way to get it; but to carry out 
our instructions here, Dr. Donnelly, we would be here six months, but we can 
et you the payrolls. 

_ Mr. Downey: The reason why I said gasoline alone is because we were 
véstigating gasoline alone, and we are not going into cylinder oils and naphtha 
nd lubricating oils which we would have to go into in order to consider the 
hole payroll. What I wanted was the amount put into gasoline—the amount 
of labour. We do not want all that other labour brought in and charged up to 
asoline. 

Mr. Baker: If, after we have got all this and remained here for six or seven 
eeks it would not alter the 1-01 cents, what benefit do we derive? Now, we 
id not start the committee to find out the number of people employed in refining 
soline; if we had, there is a much cheaper way to get it. If we get this and 
e not changed the 1:01 cents are we any further ahead? I think it is for 
‘committee to decide whether we consider that this company or any other 
pany which is making 1-01 cents profit on a gallon is robbing the public or 
. That is the verdict required I would judge, from this committee, and I do 
t see what else is required. 

Mr. Botnwetu: The fact is this: According to the evidence given here the 
of crude came down to such an extent, and we would naturally expect a 
uction in the price of gasoline. Instead of that the price of gasoline went up. 


Mr. Donnetiy: The wholesale price. 
Mr. Baker: The average was 1:01 cents per gallon. 


The Cxarrman: I would like to ask the auditor this question. He states in 
report that the price of gasoline followed the price of crude. How many 
ars did that cover? 


~ The Witness: 1929-1930-1931. The tank wagon selling price. 


ig Ret 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. The wholesale price?—A. The tank wagon selling price. i 

Q. That is a different process?—A. The tank wagon selling price whi 
the basis to the consumer. We have a statement for these three years. As a 
matter of fact, Dr. Donnelly, you are stressing the wholesale price, and if 
is what you are stressing they lost money on it. 

Q. How much?-—A. 0-04 cents per gallon in 1930. 

Q. We realize this, that when the price of crude dropped, as the B sh 
American said, 34 cents they put the price up. There is 54 They could r se 
it 2 cents and still make a good profit, and the price would come down 3 ce 
—A. 1929, 1930, 1931—this supplement is ready for the committee. We have 
here a statement that shows the cost of crude in 1929 at $1.45 a barrel, when 
I believe the tariff was 1 cent per gallon on gasoline, and Mr. Richard’s evidence 
indicated that there was a good deal of gasoline coming in free at that time on 
account of the grading. Now, Mr. Bothwell, I understand, wants to get he 
relationship of crude gasoline. The price of crude in 1929, in May, was $ 
a barrel; by 1931 it fell to 18 cents. We make the statement and submit t 
details that the price of gasoline—that the tank waggon selling prices of gaso 
which, in turn, in the Imperial Oil stations were passed on to the consumer i 
exactly the same ratio fell with that drop in crude until October, 1931, whe 
crude went up—it may have gone up in August—but from October to Decem 
ber they could have raised their prices and still have been in line with crud 
in comparison with the period prior to the institution of these tariffs, but the 
did not do so. 


The CHarrMAN: Has the price of gasoline followed the price of crude 
during the time of this investigation? 


The Wirness: Yes. So far as the selling price of Imperial Oil, Limited 
conerned it has definitely followed the price of crude. The big factor in that 
is—it seems almost incredible on the face of it—but we are prepared to give th 
statement, we cannot change the facts—that the fluctuating charges such as sale 
tax, excise tax, exchange and freight surcharges have fluctuated so much in tha 
period that it absorbs a tremendous amount of the apparent advantage tha 
should go to the consumer. But the fact of the matter is that the importers o 
the crude have got to pay the laid down price. All these quotations are base 
upon posted prices at the well. This statement is for evidence. Now, on th 
basis of this we have predicated our remarks that the price of gasoline as set 
by the Imperial Oil has been based upon the price of crude on the same basis © 
since 1929. We do not go back any further than that. The reason we went back — 
to 1929 was that we had an idea that they may be fixing their selling pri 
on the basis of the amount of the duties so our investigation was conducted wit 
the express purpose of determining if that was so, and, these statements wo 
indicate the laid down cost of crude to the Imperial Oil in those years, and | 
on the right will be shown the posted tank waggon selling prices at Calga 
Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, Brandon, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Windsor, Toronto. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Will you say that they have not followed the duties and the dump: 
duties in regard to tank car lots? Answer by question?—A. I think—have yo 
read our report? 

Q. Yes, I have read your report?—A.- Did you see what we said? — 

2: You say tank waggon and service stations, but you do not say anything 
aout tank cars except that you say they lost one year in tank cars— —A. Bg 
have read our report? 
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Mess A have?—A. I think you will find where we state definitely that the 
olesale prices are not zoned to fluctuate at a fixed margin under retail, and in 
- cases, have been adjusted upward in order to prevent wholesales business 
ing done at a loss, as was the case in 1930 when the net loss per Imperial 
lon on wholesale trade was -04 cents.” Roughly, so far as we could find 
, the tank car business is the business that is in direct competition with the 
ed States, and those prices are really fixed according to the local competition 
conditions. But I simply come back to the fact that the result of their prices, 

at any rate, in 1930, was a loss. In speaking of the consumer, so far as the 
erial Oil, at any rate, is concerned, they deal with the consumers through 
- tank waggons and their service stations, and in view of the fact that they 
perhaps, two-thirds of the business, the indication speaks for itself. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that in connection with the tank car lots 
1 conditions govern the price—local competitive conditions?—A. As far 
understand it, yes. 

. Now, does that mean local competitive conditions with imported gasoline? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore, what we have got to do is to find out how much the imported 
soline cost laid down without duty, and the imported gasoline is added to the 
cent duty, and whatever amount is necessary for the purpose of adjusting ex- 
mses, and the excise tax, and then figure out whether or not they can compete 
h that?—A. Whether or not that is a fact, they are operating at a loss. 


By Mr. Donelly: 


_ Q. They did in 1931?—A. In 1930. There was an upward pricing of whole- 
e in 1931. In 1931, when checking the price structure, there was an increase 
ard in wholesale; no doubt about that. 

Q. They did not follow the price of the wholesale prices?—A. I am mak- 
the statement again, Mr. Donnelly, the price of crude in its relationship 
onsumer business— 

Q. I understatnd that?—A. We must consider the thing. You are inter- 
eting the wholesale feature. Will you please just deal with it one step at a 
and let us get the facts to the committee. I repeat to this committee that 
elling to the consumer through tank waggons or through service stations this 
mpany fixed its gasoline prices from 1929 to 1980 on the basis of crude oil. 
he wholesale price, I repeat, has no structure so far as we could find excepting 
relationship to the United States business; and the result of it all is, at any 
ate in 1930, they made a loss. I cannot tell you anything more. 


rate 
By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. And if the duty were off they would make more loss?—A. I do not know. 

price went up in 1931. 

Q. And if the duty were off they would make more loss; they would have 

drop the price accordingly; is that so?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. That is obvious, is it not?—A. They made a loss in 1930, and raised 

prices in 1931. 

_ Q. And did you compare their prices, wholesale prices in 1930 with the 

ices of imported gasoline?—A. Simply to the point to determine that they 
re upward. We wanted to be able to see whether the prices in 1931 had been 

intained at all equal with 1930. With this idea in mind, I might read this 

ragraph: 

In 1931, operating figures of Imperial Oil Limited are not yet avail- 

able. The committee instructed us to base our investigation on the 1930 

accounts and secure sufficient information as to indicate the probable 
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trend of operating results as between 1930 and 1931. ‘This was doi 
the basis of the average price trend of crude oil with added costs and 
average gasoline prices of Imperial Oil Limited in the two years. 


Doctor Donnelly, if you will recall, you agreed to that. 


Our findings are that the average spread between crude oil w 
added costs and tank waggon gasoline prices in Canada for the We 
1930 and 1931 were equally maintained. 


It follows absolutely: 


. whereas the average spread between crude oil and wholesale pri 
show an increasing tendency in 1931. 


Now, we did not carry into 1931 to the extent of being able to say to you th: 
the estimated profit or loss on wholesale would be so much, but we can mak 
the definite statement that on their consumer business they did maintain 
erude oil relationship. 
(. The consumer gets these tank car lots eventually ?—A. As far as Imper 
Oil is concerned they deal with the consumer through tank waggons and serv 
stations. As far as this statement is concerned, it is relating entirely to the— 
Q. They deal with the consumer also by putting their tank ears into barrels? 
—A. Well, to jobbers. Yes, that is wholesale business. 
(. That is the business you say that showed an increasing spread in 193 
—A. Yes. 
@. Can you tell me, Mr. Matthews—that is the business I am interested in 
it is the fishermen who are buying this stuff in barrels out of these tank cars— 
Mr. Donnetiy: We had one witness who said that if he could buy withow 
duty across the line he would be selling here in Ottawa from 2 to 3 cents less 
The Witness: Dr. Donnelly, we are getting on to another question wh 
I will be glad to lead up to. We are talking now about the basis of fixing prices 
Now, if you are through with that we will move to the next question. — 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. There is a greater spread in wholesale prices in 1931 although the spre 
in connection with “retail prices—you call it consumer business—is about ma 
tained as between crude and gasoline?—A. That follows, we will say, definitely 
because up to.October they followed it. From October to December crude wen 
up but they did not raise their gasoline prices at these specific points I hav 
mentioned. ; 

Q. I am suggesting that if tank car lots went up then when the tank ec 
gasoline was sold to the consumer he had to add to it in order to sell to th 
actual consumers. 


Mr. Baker: Have we not got sufficient evidence in the sub- committee t 
formulate a report on this investigation? : 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. May I follow that up? You must, I think, make an exception to para- 
graph C of your report in which you say:-— 
. it automatically follows that no grounds exist for any statemen 
contending that the company has taken unfair advantage of either 
specific or dumping duties in its gasoline prices to consumers. ; 


You must confine that to consumers; and so it does not apply to iota 
prices?—A. We have said consumers because the reference is to consumers 

Q. You say that does not include; it is not indicated?—A. We are talki. 2 
of consumer business; the reference refers to consumer business. 
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. That is to say it refers to a direct sale?—A. Tank waggon sales and 

ce station sales of Imperial Oil. 

Q. You realize that there are other consumers who are getting Imperial 

(alee are not consumers within the terms of paragraph C?—A. Through the 
ers 

Q. Through the jobbers?—A. We are not making any statement beyond 

at we are able to find as far as Imperial Oil controls the situation. 

_ Q. You are making a very important statement?—A. That reference has 

een to consumers throughout. That was in our mind and our instructions 

ere definite in that regard. 

Q. You mean the reference has been to a sale by this company to con- 

umers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not a sale by this company to jobbers, and then to consumers?—A. No. 

On the grounds, I suppose, and there is a certain amount of reasoning in this, 
f this business controls, as it does, I suppose, two-thirds of the gallonage in 

Canada—about that—why, obviously, they set, as it were, the competition. If 
hat is an indication of what they say, the evidence seems to bear out accord- 

ng to witnesses that they have to follow Imperial Oil prices. If that is so I 

suppose the wholesaler has to follow them. 

- Q. Now, then, take Mr. Baker’s point. He was as anxious as we are to 

et at the findings— 


Mr. Sranury: You asked about gasoline to the fishermen. I think Mr. 
atthews had a statement with regard to fishermen as consumers. Col. Ralston 
poke of gasoline supplied to fishermen? 


The Witness: Yes. They got it at tank waggon prices. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


_ Q. That is when the company sells direct to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is different. I am not talking of that?—A. Of course, Col. Ralston 
as speaking of the sales to the jobber. As far as Imperial Oil is concerned 
hey give the same price to the fishermen both east and west as well as to 
armers both east and west at the same price they sell to their own service 
ations. 

~ Q. I am talking about when they sell to the jobber and the fisherman buys 
een the jobber. You do not know what price is charged?—A. You are in the 
same position there as you are when the Imperial Oil sell to independent dealers 
: ithout competition—the dealers who have_no arrangement as to prices; but 
we are going on the general premise. Our instructions are on Imperial Oil. In 
iew of the fact that Imperial Oil is recognized as being the two-thirds element 
in the gasoline business there seems to be some relationship as to the position 
f the consumer. 

~ Q. In paragraph B you deal with the marketing costs?—A. Yes. 

— Q. And I take it on the whole—I do not want to summarize your report— 
ut you rather feel that marketing costs are pretty high?—A. Is there a man in 
his room who does not believe that? There are too many barber shops and 
o much of everything, but what can you do? 

- Q. You go to some pains to indicate that you think possibly that condition — 
ought to continue otherwise there might be a monopoly?—A. I am not doing 
ny more than suggesting to you that its relief or its cure could only lie, so far 
as we can see, in "the discontinuance of the duplication, and the result of that. 
=. @ The result is that imported gasoline creats the competition?—A. Not 
all; why would it? 

4 Q. Why would it not?—A. What has that to do with market expansion? 
Q. If you eliminate the marketing conditions—the number of barber shops 
nd get only one Imperial Oil, then you have imported gasoline to provide 
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the competition?—A. I suppose then you would be up against the old s 
whether the monopoly would take advantage of its price situation. 
Q. You are up against the story whether the monopoly would take adv 
tage of the duty?—-A. Yes. The price to the extent of the duty. , 
Q. Therefore, I do not think we need worry about the bugbear of mono; 
if the duty were taken off?—A. If the duty were taken off? Of course, tha 
a political matter. That has nothing to do with me. 
Q. It is an economical matter. I am saying that the monopoly feared 
which is suggested to be feared would be done away with if imported gasoli 
could come in; is that so?—A. As conditions now are, if this business were | 
the hands of one company, a monopoly is, I suppose, the natural result. No 
just what action any government would take is no concern of ours. Z 
Q. You recognize that there is a plentiful supply of gasoline to be gotte 
in order to prevent such monopoly?—A. I am not concerned about what gov 
ernments do. 
Q. I am not talking about governments. Anybody reading this 4 
would think there was no place else to get gasoline but from a Canadian com- 
pany. I am saying that in the course of your investigation you must hay: 
learned enough or have gotten sufficient information to know that there 
imported gasoline which might be obtained?—A. There is any amount of op- 
portunity for that, I suppose. 
Mr. Sranuey: The ingenuity of Col, Ralston’s questions and the adroi 
ness of the answers are interesting, but it is not getting us anywhere. 
Hon. Mr. Ratsron: I know where it is getting us. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 2 
Q. The wholesale price, -04 cents in 1930 is one thing, but they put u vy " 
their price of gasoline practically 2 cents in 1931?—A. You say they put it u 
2 cents? 
Q. I just took a figure. The 1st of September, 1930, the price of gasoline 
in the city of Montreal was 12-6 cents; on the Ist September, 1931, the price — 
of gasoline in tank car lots in Montreal was 14-5 cents. That is 1-9 cents 
they put it up. Was that also with the wholesaler?—A. Was that at the end 
of 1930? Ben 
Q. The 1st of September, 1930, and the 1st of September, 1931. Therefor 
would you say that the wholesaler, with the price of crude remaining the sam 
should be making a profit of somewhere in the neighbourhood of 1-86?—A. 
am not estimating the jobber’s profit. 
Q. The w holesaler. I am not talking of jobbers. I say the refineries, : 
they sold at a loss of -04 cents they were getting 1-9 cents more the next 
year?—A. Are you taking one point? 
Q. I took one point. I can take the other points?—-A. You are taking 
price at one point. 
Q. At that one point?—A. No. That would be an unsound way, because 
you would have to take the zoning of your prices over the whole country 
its affect on -04. It is the result of trading from coast to coast. You 
taking one point and applying it to that. You would have to average it. 
Q. Take it another way. Suppose that in the wholesale business fr 
1930 to 1931 crude oil remained the same; they put up the price of gasolin 
cents?—A. What gasoline? . 
Q. The same gasoline which the refineries sold at car lots wholesale? 
A. The crude has not risen? _ 
Q. The crude had not risen; the same price as in 1930. Then they ne 
be making a profit of 1-96 cents should they not?—A. Well, Dr. Donne 
if vou want their wholesale profits in 1931 we could get you a fair estim 
of it by taking the actual average in 1931; but I would not start in guessin 
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2. That is not guessing; that is an actual fact?—A. No. I would not 
to say as you have, because it is only a premise; it is not based upon the 
price that exists. If you want us to go into 1931 and get the wholesale prices 
e could do it; but to ask me if the price went up 2 cents what would be the 
ult without considering the facts, I would not care to answer that. 

_ Mr. Baker: It was moved by Mr. McPhee and seconded that the teport 
of the auditors be adopted. 


Mr. Donnetty: We are still discussing this report at the present time. 
The Cuarrman: I do not want to hinder discussion pertinent to the question. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


-Q. You stated that the three star gasoline of the Imperial Oil was of a 
sher quality than the American gasoline—A. I said what? 

_ Q. That the three star gasoline of the Imperial Oil——A. Where did we 
state that? 

-Q. You stated that yesterday, I believe-—A. There were tests made. We 
Saw tests that were made at various stations in the United States on the 
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Q. I should like to know about this octane rating—A. We will give it to 
i; Sir: 

Q. Now.—A. We have not got it to-day, but we will give you the com- 
te details. There were tests at various points. 

~Q. Did you make a test of the three star gasoline?—A. It is included in 
ere. 

_ Q. With other companies in Canada?—A. No, no other companies in Can- 
a, in the United States. 

_ Q. Not with any of the other companies in Canada?—A. No, this is a com- 
arison of Imperial gasoline with gasoline in the United States which is rated 
on that statement as equivalent value to— 

~Q. Well now—.—A. We can give you the full file. 

* Q. You will file that with us?—A. Yes. 

Q. ‘Then another question along that same line. The Imperial Oil I believe, 
ndle three different grades of gasoline. In manufacturing those three different 
rades, what spread of price would there be on the three star grade first, the 
medium grade, one lower than that, and one higher?—A. The cost of manu- 
acturing? 

~ Q. Yes—A. Well, I will tell you, that in the gasoline with lead content, the 
ad content is first charged against that particular gasoline; that is. if it is 
etail gasoline we divided it between retail and wholesale, not between the differ- 
nt grades within the retail. 

_ Q. For instance, take the poor grade of gasoline that they are supplying 
now, I do not know what they call it, I think it is Royalite—A. Made by the 
perial Oil? 

Q. Yes.—A. Imperial? 

Mr. Wits: Is this not a question to ask the company, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Baker: The question has been directed to the auditor, and I think a 
‘representative of the company should be brought here to answer that. 

_ Mr. Boruweu: The auditor was endeavouring to find the cost, to find out 
he difference in cost of manufacturing the two grades. 
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The Wirness: Mr. Bothwell, do you mean that in asking us fa determin 
costs of gasoline you wanted us ‘to analyze those costs between every type o 0 
gasoline they made, or upon so and so— 2 
Q. No.—A. The extent of each generally? 

Q. I am following up your answer. You say in a statement made jeter 
that three star gasoline in Canada is better than the comparable grade of gaso 
line in the United States, and I am asking you now about a difference in th 
cost of manufacturing the different grades of gasoline, and what the difference 
A. Well, I told you we will give you everything. We are submitting 
to this committee a statement that shows the price of gasoline at certain stations, 
at certain points in the United States selected by us at random, prepared by th 
company, checked by us. We had the octane ratings of the particular gasoline 
we saw that octane rating in the United States, and in comparing that with the - 
Canadian gasoline made by the Imperial Oil we used the three star rating which 
has a higher octane quality than the gas with which it was compared in the 
United St a which we will indicate in the report, in the schedule which we 
will file, showing that three star gasoline has a higher octane rating than the 
gasoline with which it is compared in the United States. — 
Q. Now, taking the Imperial Oil statement that they filed here at page 120 

of the Ev idence, they say that their manufacturing expense was 1:71 cents. oo 
A. Manufacturing expenses? ae 
Q. Per gallon. That is for three star gasoline, as we understand the evi- 
dence.—A. Why three star? They make other gasoline than three star. = 
Q. I say that is as we understand the evidence given at the time the state- 
ment was filed—A. Mr. Bothwell, their gasoline in its entirety. They make 
more than three star. Was there three star in 1930? You see, I do not think 
that the three star was out in 1930; it did not come out until later. You are 
talking about three star, I think. 
Q. They gave us this for the year 1930?—A. Mr. Bothwell, just give us 
those figures here now. We will submit those schedules, because if the members | 
of the committee will ask us for certain schedules which they want, it might 4 
answer many of those questions. We are submitting here statements along the a 
line of Mr. Bothwell’s questions, statements showing the price of gasoline on a 
September Ist and on the 8th February, 1932, two definite dates. The reason — 
why we selected those was that again we felt the company 
prepared this statement—when we prepared that we did not consider it further— 
we thought that maybe the company were basing their prices, as I say, on those 
duties. Here is in evidence that statement before the tariff came into effect, and 
after it came into effect. That relates to competition between Halifax and ‘New a 
York; Saint John and Augusta, Maine; Montreal and Manchester, N. H.; Sher- _ 
brooke and Burlington, Vermont; Toronto versus Buffalo. 


Mr. Baker: Didn’t we go over all this yesterday? , 
The Witness: No, not in detail; I only gave it to the committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 


The Wirness: Toronto versus Buffalo, Border Cities versus Detroit, Fort — 
William versus Duluth, Winnipeg versus Minneapolis, Brandon versus Grand 
Forks, Regina versus Minot, Calgary versus Helena. You may have it, it is in 
evidence here. 

Mr. Baxer: Yesterday you gave it yourself. 

Mr. DonneLLy: It was not submitted as evidence; it was not filed. 

The Wrrness: It is in connection with those statements that I am pre 
pared to submit it. In connection with this statement in our report, again 
would refer because after all, in considering the question of duties, we first 
determine the basis of fixing ‘the prices. Let us get this logically, now. We 
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t determine the iis of fixing prices to the consumer over a period of three 
ears. It was based upon the movement of crude. Now, we gave you cities 
ch we tested. It is in the evidence. Now, it is just as if those prices had 
een made without the company having any knowledge of the tariffs. They 
ay have been made if they had not known anything about the tariffs. Now 
then, the next move is to compare those prices with American prices in com- 
petition, which will show the resulting figures. The result of this analysis is 
simply this: that as you move away from the point of bootlegging competition 
he spread between the price of the Imperial Oil, based upon crude oil and 
the price of American gasoline. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. When you get away from the bootleg gasoline?—A. When you get away 
from the bootlegging, yes. If you will refer to this evidence, that we have put 
in you take points like Detroit, you get to the big centres like Detroit and New 
York where bootlegging is centralized, you will find as you get away from that 
the prices of the Imperial Oil are under what they could be brought in for 
without duty, in every case. As you come nearer to the point of bootlegging, 
you will find sometimes they will run, to absorb part of this specific duty, 
_ when you get to a city like Detroit you might find the group may be equivalent, 
but it has got nothing to do with the fixing of the price. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 
Q. How do you explain this: the cost of the gasoline laid down in Montreal 
from the Dutch West Indies?—A. Mr. Bothwell, have you read our report? 
Q. Yes—A. I think we state in there, and I think you will find the reason 
for it is that the gasoline prices in the United States have not been maintained 
with the prices of crude. Now, that is the reason, and one of the reasons why 
they have not is—you have had sufficient evidence of it already—that part of 
it is made up of taxes that should go to the different states. 
_ Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is one reason why I went away. I thought I 
‘would come back when they got through with it. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You say the bootlegging in the United States has caused the breaking 
-down of prices there?—-A. Yes, from our investigations through our own people. 
Q. Would you say that was the only reason?—A. Plus over-production of 
- gasoline. 

; Q. Because at the present time, the price has gone up. Bootlegging must 
S _ have stopped—A. That may be; I am not controlling the situation. 
Q. Would you say bootlegging has stopped because the price has gone 
up?—A. I am only making a statement on the basis of the evidence we have 
submitted. I certainly would not be responsible for anything that happens 
in the gasoline industry in the United States. 
+ Q. Do you know that gasoline can be laid down at Montreal from the 
~ Dutch West Indies— 
Mr. Baker: I am suggesting that is not a guestion that relates to our 
auditors at all. They are to give us facts and fioures, not their knowledge of 
vad the traffic in gasoline world-wide. 


Mr. Donne.tiy: The auditor himself says that the— 
Mr. Baker: The question is wholly unnecessary in my opinion, Mr. Chair- 


Mr. Donne.iy: He say this: “ Our findings further brought out the fact 
hat the reason for the differences between United States competitive prices and 
hose of Imperial Oil Limited was due to the demoralized condition of the 
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gasoline industry in the United States, nee by the over- -produetion of gas 


line and the various tax evasion rackets which in turn resulted in the price 
United States gasoline falling far below the relative movements in crude_ 
prices.” Now, I say, if you can lay down gasoline from the Dutch W 
Indies at Montreal just as cheaply as you can from the United States, is th 
industry demoralized in the Dutch West Indies? Ea & 
Mr. Baker: That is not a question for the auditor. 


Mr. Srantey: The evidence in regard to the Dutch West Indies given by 
the Shell Oil Company showed that it had no relation to the standard or listed 
posted prices of crude in the mid-continent field. They were subsidiary com 
panies pure and simple. 


Mr. DonnELLY: Excuse me if I differ with you there, nica he said he naieh 
the same price from the Dutch West Indies as at the gulf ports. He particularh 
said that he bought from the Dutch West Indies at the same price as the gulf - 
ports, and the Dominion government did not appraise for duty and did not 
apply any dump when they bought at the gulf ports price. Those are his exae 
statements. : 


Mr. Smoxe: Put the motion, Mr. Chairman, and get through with it. 

Mr. BorHwetu: Well, Mr. Chairman, on this question I do not think the 
motion should be made. There is no motion. This is simply evidence that thi 
witness has given— 

The CHAIRMAN: The auditor? 

Mr. BoTHWELL: The same as any other witness giving evidence. 


The CHAIRMAN: The motion is to adopt the report not the evidence being | 
given by the witness. We have been discussing the question of gasoline since 
March 8th. We have had witnesses from everywhere connected with the gasoline — 
industry in Canada. We have had the broadest possible enquiry and it is quite 
conceivable that if we went on the way we are going, allowing everybody to ask 
any question regarding the industry anywhere, we would not get through this — 
enquiry for six months. The auditor was given specific instructions in his refer-— 
ence, covering the resolution of the House of Commons. He has made his investi- 
vation, made his findings and made his report. Now the question is, shall this. 
report be adopted? Is that the pleasure of the committee? 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Mr. Chairman, I submit with all due deference to the. 
mover and seconder of the motion, that that practice has never taken place in 
any committee of this House or anywhere else. I submit that Mr. Matthews 
is presenting us with evidence; he is presenting us with his evidence in the shape 
of a report and he is subject to such questions as the members of the committee — 
might care to ask. To adopt the report of the witness would be to adopt the — 
evidence of a witness, and it would be just the same as taking the evidence of — 
any other witness. What this committee must do is take Mr. Matthews’ evidence 
and all the other evidence that has been given, and make a finding and report 
our findings on the evidence to the House. I submit with all deference yo 
cannot adopt this report. I submit the committee would be substituting Mr 
Matthews for this committee, if they adopted Mr. Matthews’ report. I do no 
think any such motion was ever made before in any committee that has ever 
been formed by the House of Commons. Mr. Matthews is just simply an expert 
asked to give expert evidence. I have no doubt he has given evidence in court 
thousands of times in that capacity; and I will undertake to say no judge eve: 
said, “I will take Mr. Matthews’ evidence” until he came to make his decision 
and then not without discussing his evidence back and forth. I am not in any 
was reflecting on Mr. Matthews, but I submit this is not the proper procedure 
to take at this time. Mr. Matthews is in the same position as any other witness 
The committee when considering its report, might decide to take the evidence of 
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e witnesses who appeared from Ottawa. A motion might just as well be made 
dopt the evidence of those witnesses who came here from Ottawa. I submit 
only thing we adopt is the report made after the consideration of Mr. 
thews’ evidence and all the other evidence. 


Mr. Donnetiy: I might say with regard to that that Mr. Matthews said 
mself he had not read all the evidence here. 
The CHaArRMAN: The report submitted by the auditors who were appointed 
2 the committee places Mr. Matthews in a very different position from any 
other witness called to give evidence. He has made a report and I am advised 
that the committee, at some stage, should adopt or reject such report. I thought 
is was the appropriate time to deal with it. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: We should receive it. It is in the record; we do not 
opt it. It would amount to the committee pledging itself to everything Mr. 
atthews has said here. We take his evidence and we hear what he has to say 
‘connection with his findings. We take all the other evidence, and then we 
decide what findings we shall make and what we shall report to the House. 


The CHAIRMAN: The sense in which I was making those remarks is that 
the committee would adopt the report, not the evidence apart from the report. 
The motion was made prior to any evidence being taken. Now having heard 
e evidence by way of explanation, should the report be adopted or refused. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: I do not think you need a motion. The witness gives 
his evidence the same as any other witness. I do not know whether he was 
sworn or not, and I do not care. He is here as a witness, and his report is in the 
cord. We have received it now. I do not think we need a motion; I think it 
out of order. 

‘Mr. Wits: There is a slight difference here. For a number of months we 
have heard evidence, and from that evidence the sub-committee decided what 
~- questions should be answered. Those questions were submitted to an expert, 
and he in effect answered those questions on behalf of the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: No. 


Mr. Wits: If we so desire; if we so believe that he answered those 
questions in accordance with our finding gs that report could be adopted as our 
own. Whether it is wise or unwise, I say that is the procedure. If we con- 
sider the report brought in by Mr. Matthews as a report that we as a Com- 
mittee would be glad to sponsor in the House, then we could adopt that report 
as our.report. It is not a question of one witness as against another. We had 
xamined witnesses for a month, and we finally came down to the basis where 
e thought we could settle the question of the price of gas, and we asked for 
answers to specific questions. We have those answers, and if we so desire, we _ 
can take those answers as being our report. 

~ Hon. Mr. Rautston: Quite right. 

The CuairMAN: The motion is shall the auditor’s report, presented to this 
Committee, be adopted. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I ask you, Mr. Chairman, to rule that out of order. 
I ask you also, with deference, to take some opinion on the matter. I do not 
think you will find a motion to receive a report is necessary; and certainly a 
motion to adopt a report is not in order in this way. If you adopt this report 
ere will be no need of making any findings, and we shall have no opportunity 
to discuss our report, as we should have, in camera. 

The CHatrMAN: The adoption of the auditors report will not preclude our 


making a report to the House. The report of the Committee is a different thing. 
i” ae epee the motion made with that understanding, I think it would be 
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Hon. Mr. Rausron: I do not think it would get us anywhere. It mi 
be regarded by somebody as adopting the auditor’s report as our own. 

Mr. Wiuis: It was not said that this report was to be adopted as 
report. They are two entirely different matters. I think this one should” D 
received first. ee: 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: It is received in evidence now. I submit no moti OF 
is necessary. - 

Mr. Wiis: We have a motion before this Committee which should be 
dealt with one way or another. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: I was going to ask the mover and seconder to. wit 
draw it. 

The CHatrRMAN: What does the mover kay? 

Mr. Stantey: The mover has moved. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: I do not think any disrespect will be shown to 
memory by not putting it. 

Mr. Ernst: Rule it out of order. 

Mr. Hackett: To bring it to a head, I move an amendment to the motio 
by striking out the word “ adopted” and inserting therefor the word “ received 
in its place. 

Mr. Spencer: I second that. ee. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: If I might say this, for the purpose of the record, I 
have no objection to voting for the motion with the understanding that a 
means only what has already been put in the report placed before the Com- 
mittee, and that it does not bind me, at least, the other members of the Committee 
can speak for themselves, in any way to the conclusions set out in the report te 
or in the findings. 


Mr. BoTHwE.u: I am exactly in the same position as far as, receiving 
the report is concerned. 
The CuarrMAN: You have heard the amendment, gentlemen; what i is oul 
pleasure? 


Carried. 


Committee adjourned at the call of the Chair. 
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APPENDIX 


McCOLL-FRONTENAC OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


SUMMARY OF OPERATION IN CENTS PER IMppRIAL GALLON or GASOLINE 
YEAR ENDING JANUARY 1932 


(Not Examined by Committee’s Auditors.) 


Refinery Costs— Total 
ipiMeroileandeothenmateninlet aye ee ee a 7-07 
MeMUTAG HORN PAeMMCNRES er he ei ea Ee 1-61 
PPE CCIM IOUS ra Orin ET eo tte Oe ea 0-26 
uineial and emUnicinalitaxese ty aha ah A ee es 0-09 
mnie inconleweee eae eee a I ee yy 0-17 

PRopalenetinemysCOStS he on 8 9-20 

Marketing Costs— 

Huei bit tomynetinery, to marketing Stations. ....5.... 00:4. e veces ds 1-23 
novice anciamilnitrpal taxes ye, 0182 oe a 0-18 
SHINES tHE Gg get gee eat oy a is en ae er ee nee 0-29 
Marketing expenses and general administration....................-cceceeess 3-41 
OU PeUCVaCCSERVGwe ue ene a elapse wor VG Ry bee 0-63 

FMAM Ke tino eee ue rea ee ex ee i he Gowiae ee iy Ae 5-74 

CHT. COR 2 Be yeti OG w Ba ie 43 CBO RS RO OOS ICE, SIR Te lc cre ee oyna et oI a eR 14-94 

EMO CLLR ERLCE ne eA Te MeN ia eRe pA tes Li a 16-49 

slags IN GT APTI BER si ee alte cp ean ae eh oe sta ec ee 1-55 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


Summary or OpeRATIONS—IN CENTS PER ImpERIAL GALLON oF GASOLINE 
FiscaL YEAR ENDING DEcEMBER 31, 1931 


% (Not Examined by Committee’s Auditors.) 
In Cents PER IMPERIAL GALLON 

Total Gasoline 

Refinery Costs— all Refineries 
Kenideroueandothenmetenalsee Che en ee fae eee 6-45 
WetmiiaerumIneexmenseste sy on ma ee Cee ee en ee ty ya ee 1-64 
Wepneciathionand’seneralkadministratiouie..20.4.0.0)... 9.0 ase oe ee 1-69 
Biroyincialande municipal, (axes: eo. edie ds ok Se ae eee 0-06 
PeWemtinioniincomea 6 eee i ae 0-21 
Total refinery costs in cents per Imperial gallon..................... 10-05 


5 In CENTS PER IMPERIAL GALLON 
Marketing Costs— 


Rewmhietrom nehneny tO mankevine StAtIONS. 2.00.40. .6. 06 ss ee 1-83 

MoUGIA AN Ga MUNI CIN Al eeAxeS rer Gate Sy Ae Odes Vee cu Sires 0-21 

SEES GEER oan Gu AE OP neke ile Wi AA Ga OR ARS Le cea mr Synan oan sts Ramee rm epee 0-32 

Memketinpeexpenses. 228,000. sre oo Bc NR ats Gel n ON GOs Oaue Pe ene parang 2-25 
NAOKO ee yg PE Ph BOOS ab Be Jers SAO a Gee ene Ge a - 
Contingency reserve.......... Bp eo ee eee cas - 

i Total marketing costs in cents per Imperial gallon................... 4-61 

Total Costs—In cents Demlanpemalpoatlonuasn ney ene een oe teeth 14-66 

Average Selling Price—In cents per Imperial gallon.......................0..005. 16-54 

Average Neh eront—in, cents per Lmperial gallon. ....... 65. 0.020... voce ce ee oe 1-88 


_ _ Nore.—The above profit of 1-88 cents is after ediraar 0-19 cents per Imperial gallon Tepresenuine 
lebenture interest included in depreciation and general administration expense. 
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THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


SumMary or Rerinery Costs YEAR 1931 


— Gasoline [Refined Oil] Fuel Oil | Coke ane 
Quantity produced and sold from ? 
enudesrun:(Pallons)i a see ee 44,868,536 | 2,055,649 | 14,395, Fats 4,375, 430 
Average unit value f.o.b. plant (cents) 11-92 13-02 En Sins bee 1-85 
Mota lev alsin. Sa te eee ene ee 5,348, 329-49 | 267, 645-50 | 738, a7. -22| 80,945-46 
Joint Costs Allocated to the Several 
Products— ; 

Crude oil and material consumed.| 2,894, 164:40 | 112,967-91 | 311-747-96 | 34,216-24 
Manufacturing expense............. 981,787-92 | 44,943-74 | 124,027-44 | 13,612-76 : 
Total allocated Costs: 0.4 s..2o ea 3,875, 952-32 | 157,911-65 | 485,775-40 | 47,829-00 | 4,517,4 
Percent of total allocated costs..... 85-80 3°49 9-65 1-06 & 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


SumMMARY or ReriNery Costs YEAR 1931 


oe Gasoline |Refined Oil} Fuel Oil Coke 

Average Allocated Costs— 

Crude oil (cents per gallon).............. 6-45 5-50 Pa 0-78 
Conversion (cents per gallon).......... 2-19 2-18 0-85 Q-31 
Total (cents per gallon).. 8-64 7-68 3:02 1-09 

Average freight to destination (cents per oh 
AUTOM): J ices a eee ne en Rae 1-83 1-79 0-09 0-01 

Peleg DAK 8 foe ci Suk ae een ee 0-32 Os28 shia eae eae 0-07 

Average cost including transportation 
(cents per gallon) and Sales Tax....... 10-79 9-75 3-11 1-17 
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* 
-C. Marruews, Esq., M.P., 
Chairman, Select Standing Committee on 
Banking and Commerce, 
_ House of Commons, 
ttawa, Canada. 


____ Dear Sir.—The Minutes of the Select Standing Committee on Banking and 
_ Commerce dated March 8, 1932, show the following reference:— 


That, in the opinion of this House, the price of gasoline to the 
Canadian consumer has for some time past been too high and that this 
matter should be referred to the Select Standing Committee on Banking 
-and Commerce to investigate and report. 


Under date of the 22nd March, 1932, we were instructed to investigate the 
ecounts of Imperial Oil Limited under authority of the resolution of the Bank- 
~ ing and Commerce Committee, which provided as follows:— 

Your Sub-Committee duly convened this day in conference with the 
Committee Auditors and Mr. McCloskey of Imperial Oil Limited begs to 
‘report that the said auditors be instructed as follows, namely :— 


1. That the accounts of Imperial Oil Limited be taken for the purpose 
of establishing the fundamental facts required by the Committee. 

2. That a basis of establishing the ascertainment of costs be mutually 
agreed upon between the auditors and the officers of Imperial Oil 
Limited. 

3. That for the purposes of the two preceding paragraphs, the investi- 
gation be specifically applied against— 

(a) The Sarnia and Halifax Refineries as regards the elements enter- 
ing into production costs as a whole and as applicable to 
proporticnate distribution of these total costs against gasoline 
and other commodities refined from crude. 

(b) The relative wholesale price of gasoline and other commodities 
refined from crude in relation to costs of production at the Sarnia 
and Halifax Refineries. : 

(c) The elements embodied in the selling, distribution and adminis- 
tration expenses, added to the costs of production, in relation to 
selling prices for Imperial Oil Limited, as a whole and as 
specifically applied in the following marketing divisions— 

(d) That such marketing divisions may be designated by your Sub- 
Committee. 

4. That simultaneously with this investigation by the auditors into the 
aforementioned cost and selling factors of Imperial Oil Limited, they 
secure from the British American Oil Co., Limited, and from the 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Limited, statements in such form as will 
render practicable a comparison of the relative costs and selling 
prices of the three corporations, thus offering means of disclosing any 
major variations without entailing the additional expense of investi- 
gating the smaller oil companies operating in Canada. 
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Our omnes are summarized as follows:— 


of Exhibit No. 9 of Committee Minutes No. 3, dated March 17, 1932, choad 
a net profit of 1-01 cents per gallon of gasoline sold by Imperial Oil Limited 
as a whole in Canada in the year 1930, by a series of tests into the costs an 
selling prices of gasoline produced at the Sarnia and Halifax Refineries. As 
result of our investigation, we prepared a Summary of Operations expressed in 
vents per Imperial Sa of pene for the fiscal year ended December 31, 


us, and also ine purposes of comparison the figures shown by the conporate : 
books of the Company covering all of its refineries in: Canada. 

The aforementioned Summary of Operations in respect of gasoline 
Imperial Oil Limited for the fiseal year 1930, is recapitulated as follows:— — 


In cents per Imperial Gallon 
— ' Average Average 
Refinery | Marketing Total Selling © ‘ 
Costs Costs ~ Costs Price Profit 
Retail Gasoline— 
Bar Fy a cna ee eed ee eee, ae Li27 02s, 18-29 20-22 
SR i oils Game Be ea a 13-94 5-84 19-78 - 21-47 : 
All Refitieries 322% 25.0 orn ees a 13-75 7-15 20-90 22-56” pe 
Wholesale Gasoline— 
PATNA ey ee hae ie Sonn vr ae 10-18 2-89 13-07 13-12 
Le ECWihe:) dies Maneee cuomvee ncaa earn arg tsi ay 8 13-02 1-33 14-35 14-60 
All Refinetiess..20. seo heat es 12-67 2-42 15-09 15:05 
Total Gasoline— 
Parnas he Che. ewan Gee eee 10-81 5-27 16-08 17-22 
Blelaitas yr eee a, en 13-76 4-93 18-69 20-09 
AN Retineries. i os oa. ote nea 13-34 5:34 18-68 19-69 


*Loss. 


Any required details of the Refinery Costs, Marketing Costs and Average — : 
Selling Price of gasoline supporting the Summary of Operations of Imperial Ours 
Limited for the fiscal year 1930 were given to the committee in our evidence. 


The scope of our work at the Sarnia and Halifax refineries embodied tests 
of details to a point sufficient to establish the soundness of the basic accounting 
principles employed during 1930 by Imperial Oil Limited and which tests may 
be briefly summarized as covering the ascertainment of the following factors:— 

(a) Total costs of all products. 


(b) Division of total costs of all products between refinery and mae 
operations. 


(c) Division of refinery and marketing costs between gasoline and other 
products. 


(d) Division of gasoline costs as between retail and wholesale ee 


(e) Average selling price of all gasoline. 
(f) Division of average selling price of all gasoline between retail sued 

wholesale trade. 
(g) Average net profit on all gasoline. : 
(h) Division of average net profit between retail and wholesale trade. i 
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In explanation of the main aceounting principles which were found from 
ur tests to be employed by Imperial Oil Limited in determining their net 
rofit per gallon of gasoline sold in 1930, the following outline is submitted:— 


te TOTAL COSTS OF ALL PRODUCTS 


N 


The details comprising the total costs of all products are shown in Exhibit 
0. 9 of Committee Minute No. 3. Of particular concern to us in the examina- 
on of total costs were such major factors as— 


(a) ‘Affiliated company transactions—involving trade prices of crude and 
other materials, transportation, royalties and interest charges—of 
Imperial Oil Limited with Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and 
subsidiaries, the International Petroleum Company, Limited and sub- 
sidiaries operating in South America, the Royalite Oil Company, Limited 
and subsidiaries operating in Western Canada, and affiliated companies 
engaged in the transportation of products by pipe lines, by coastwise 
and inland lake tankers and by rail tank cars. 

The term “Affiliated Companies” in this report embodies— 

Companies directly or indirectly controlled through capital stock 
ownership by Imperial Oil Limited or its subsidiaries. 

Departments of Imperial Oil Limited operating independently of 
the regular refinery and merchandising management. 

Companies directly or indirectly controlling Imperial Oil Limited 
or its subsidiaries through capital stock ownership. 
; The term “Non-affiliated Companies” embodies all companies not 
classified in the previous paragraph relating to athlations. 


(b) Administrative Charges originating at Executive Headquarters but 
costed against refinery and marketing operations. 

(c) Contingency Reserve charges included in costs app ieable to Accounts 
Receivable. 

(d) Inclusion of Additions and etormeats to plant and a in the 
accounts designated as repair costs. 

(e) Fire Insurance rates, used in the operation of the Insurance Fund of 
the Company. 

(f) Interest charges on any funded debt or advances payable or the 
‘equivalent in the form of rentals, for the operating use of the refinery 
and marketing properties. 

(g) Depreciation policy and rates. 

(h) Price basis of Inventories at beginning and end of fiscal year 1930. 


(2) Effect on refinery and marketing profits in Canada of accounts main- 
tained in the private books of the Company. 


ur findings in the matter of total costs were as follows:— 


(a) Crude oil purchases in the Mid-continent field of U.S.A. were made 
from both affiliated and non-affiliated companies on the basis of posted 
competitive well prices plus buying commission at fixed rates plus 
gathering charges and trunk pipe line charges on I.C.C. ratings whether 
transported by Imperial Oil Limited affiliations or outside companies. 

(b) Crude oil purchases in the South American field from the International 
Petroleum group, the West India Oil Company and non-affiliated com- 
panies were made on the basis of a competitive price structure, f.o.b. 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(i) Tests of the changes in the Property Accounts and Repair Accou 


(j) Fire Insurance protection for the Company’s investment in pl 


well prices, ne to specific martes and cancootiaag d 
entials to the Gulf ports of the United States. 


The erude oil production of the International Petroleum. grou 


of me total, te balance of 80 per cent Bone disposed of in worl 
trading. 


Crude oil purchases in the Turner Valley field from both the Roped 
Oil group and non-affiliated companies were made on ‘the basis of the — 
content value of the productions in competition with crude oil fro: 
the Montana and Mid-Continent districts plus laying down pe 
the western refineries. 


Casinghead gasoline was purchased from both ‘affiliated and non 
affiliated companies at competitive prices, whilst compounding materials, 
grease ingredients, candle wicking, etc., were purchased in the main 
from non-affiliated companies, 


Transportation charges made by affiliations of Imperial Oil Limited 
owning and operating pipe lines in the United States were based on 
Interstate Commerce Commission rates and charges for coastwise an 
inland lake tankers and rail tankers, were based upon competitive rat: 
structures of non-affiliated transportation companies, 

Transportation charges, including those originating on pipe lines, 
as made by the International Petroleum group are embodied in the 
f.0.b. prices at South American seaboard points and automatically take — 
into account the competitive transportation differentials to the ot 
ports of the United States. 


Royalty agreements were examined and it was found that the rates — 
of costing royalties in respect of the gasoline cracking process as levie 
by affiliated companies were less than those levied by non-affiiate 
companies. The royalty costs—less any relative credits when earned— 
of affiliated companies are operated by a pooling arrangement and 
spread over the member companies on the basis of gasoline production. 
Administration charges originating at executive headquarters bu 
costed against refining and marketing operations embodied such items 
as advertising, headquarters’ salaries, travelling expenses, printing an 
stationery, annuities and pensions, ete. 
The Contingency Reserve Charge included in costs shah o 
Accounts Receivable is the subject of some doubt in our mind as to its” 
sufficiency to meet the purposes for which it was created. It should b 
borne in mind, however, that neither the selling policy nor the resultin, 
potential loss could be considered a normal recurring circumstance. — 


disclosed no improper treatment of Depreciation Reserves in the matter 
of property retirements, nor the inclusion of any capitalizable items in 
repair costs. on: 


equipment, and inventories of merchandise was not included in 
costs of refining and marketing, ostensibly because the Company ma 
tains and controls its own fire insurance funds. The Company coul 
have quite properly included the equivalent of tariff insurance ra 
on all insurable property in determining the total operating costs | 
1930. 
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) The depreciation policy of the company was found to be conservative 
from the point of this investigation. In this connection it was estab- 
lished that the property accounts were written up on an appraisal 
valuation some years ago, but depreciation was based upon the depre- 

ciated cost balances and not against appraisal valuations. The Income 

~- Tax return to the Dominion Government for 1930 shows that the rates 
producing the depreciation figure included in operating costs was some 
three-quarters of a million dollars under what was allowable by the 

Income Tax Department. This understatement of cost is due primarily 

to the fact that the Company depreciates on the basis of reducing 

property balances whereas they could quite properly depreciate upon 
the basis of original cost. 

(1) Refinery inventories of crude oil, in-process products and finished pro- 
ducts were priced upon the lower of cumulative costs or market valua- 
tions of the original crude oil content at both the beginning and the 
end of the year 1930. In-process products were first applied as finished 
products and inventory prices reduced by the cost of completing the 
specific refining processes. Depreciation and prorated administration 
charges were not included as cost elements at the beginning of the year 
1930, whereas allowance was made for these factors in determining the 
basis for inventory pricing at the end of the year, thereby reducing the 
1930 refinery costs. 

In connection with the refinery inventories, it should be noted that 
losses due to falling prices of crude oil and other materials have been 
~absorbed in refinery production costs during the year and are not 
related to the basis of pricing the respective inventories. 

Marketing inventories were based upon refinery billing prices plus 
laying down charges, and include an element of profit anticipation 
affecting the costs for the year to the extent of the excess profit in the 
ending inventory over that in the beginning inventory for the year 
1930. 

_ (m) The private books of Imperial Oil Limited were made available to-us 
: for the purpose of reconciling the net profit from the refinery and 

marketing operations in Canada as submitted by the Company in 

evidence, with the final profit of the Company from all sources. The 
reconciliation was made and no items affecting the basis of the Com- 
pany’s statement of refinery and marketing earnings were disclosed as 

a result of the examination of the private books. 


oP 


- Our final conclusion in the matter of operating costs as a whole is that the 
Company’s records showed no evidence of “cost loading” by reason of affiliations 
in the United States and South America or because of any unfavourable account-. 
g practices but rather that the total costs, if anything, were understated 
cause of the Company’s outlined policy in the treatment of such matters as 
e insurance premiums, depreciation rates, contingency reserve charges and 
nventory pricing. 

The total costs are free of charges for interest as might be related against 
nded debt or as a charge imposed by a parent company in the form of rental 
r use and operation of the refineries and marketing stations and equipment. 
other words, the financing of Imperial Oil Limited has been effected through 
he sale of capital stock and the investment of a proportion of surplus earnings 
in extensions of plant and equipment facilities. 
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DIVISION OF TOTAL COSTS OF ALL PRODUCTS BETWEEN REFINERY AND | 
MARKETING OPERATIONS ‘ 


A division of total costs of all products between refinery and arise 
operations was made upon the basis of direct charges to the refinery up to the 
point of shipment and direct charges to the marketing operations covering all 
subsequent costs. A 

General Adiministration charges in the form of head office overhead were 4 
distributed between refinery and marketing operations, directly as far as prac- 
ticable and the balance on the basis of the estimated proportion of the time o1 
expense involved as between the two operating departments. Sie 

DIVISION OF REFINERY AND MARKETING COSTS BETWEEN 
OTHER PRODUCTS 


GASOLINE AND 


The allocation of refinery costs between gasoline and other products was — 
based upon the Federal Trade Commission method of computing costs of petro 
leum products supplemented by the process method to the extent that such items 
as Casinghead gasoline were charged direct to gasoline; compounding material 
was charged direct to compounded oils; ingredients for grease were charged 
direct to grease; supplies for candles such as wicking were charged to candle 
production. 

An extract from the Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the Pacfic 
Coast Petroleum Industry issued on the 7th of April, 1921, under the’ heading 
of “Allocation of Costs to Products” is as follows:— . 


The Commission has adopted the method of allocating costs to the 
various products on the basis of sales value. This method, as already 
stated, was generally approved by representatives of the petroleum refin- 
ing business, as the fairest and most satisfactory method of computing 
such a cost for the purpose of considering the reasonableness of prices. — 

This method of allocating the cost elements to the different products — 
shows the highest cost for the most valuable and the lowest cost for the 
lowest priced product, and gives to each the same percentage of profit or 
loss. Table 77 shows the combined cost of each important petroleum 
product for the five large refining companies in California for the first 
six months of 1919, according to this method:— 


Taste 77.—ALLOCATION OF REFINING COST TO PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS, FOR _ 
LARGE a ES COMPANIES, FIRST SIX MONTHS 1919 


Total 
Average Average Refinery cost of fy 
yield f.0.b. realiz- Percent- quantity Cost 
from a Refinery ation age of secured per 
Product bbl. of price per bbl. realiz- from a gallon 
crude per of crude ation barrel 
oil in gallon oil of crude 
gallons oil (1) 
Gasoliness. soe ey ee 4-1496 $0-1516 $0- 62908 27-6408 $0-3481 
Engine Distillate....0. 4-5. - 1-4196 0-0811 0-11513 5-0586 0-0637 
Keroselleg 23505. oes 3-0240° 0-0522 0-15785 6-9357 0-0874 
nel and: Gas Oil <3 oss 29-9166 0-0347 1-03811 45-6130 0-5744 
ubricatimeOilecees, see 0-9282 0-2052 0-19047 8-3690 0-1054 
Aaphaltiuiness ice oh eee ee 00-4536 0-0707 0-03207 1-4091 0-0177 
Other Lroductss..2.4.--) 1-1928 0-0949 0-11320 4.9738 0-0626 
Total Products..... 41-0844 
Rehning Loss 0 ee 0:9156 
42-0000 0-0542 2-27591 100-0000 1-2593 |(2) 
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1) Determined by allocating costs in proportion to value of products. 

(2) Cost per gallon for all products. 


The quantity of each product secured from refining a 42 gallon 
barrel of crude petroleum is obtained by applying the average per cent 
of yield shown for the five large refining companies in California to a 
barrel of crude petroleum. The f.o.b. refinery price is secured by deduct- 
ing the freight and marketing expenses from the sale price, and the 
refinery realization for each product is the products obtained by multi- 
plying the quantity of that product refined from a barrel of crude by the 
f.o.b. refinery realized price. The percentage of realization is the quotient 
resulting from dividing the realization for each product by the total 
realization for all products. The total cost for each of the principal 
products produced is obtained by multiplying the total cost of refining a 
barrel of crude petroleum—that is, $1-259—by the percentage of realiza- 
tion for each product, as shown in column 4; while the cost per gallon 
for each product is secured by dividing the total cost of the quantity 
secured from a barrel of crude oil by the quantity produced. 


In 1925 a publication in book form entitled “Accounting for the Petroleum 
Industry ” was issued by David F. Morland, Associate of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, and Raymond W. McKee, mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Accountants, supported by J. Hugh Jackson, 
Professor of Accounting in the Harvard Graduate School of Business Admini- 
stration. Extracts from this publication under the heading of ‘“ Cost Finding ” 
set out some reasons why the Federal Trade Commission method of basing 
costs is directly related to the actual costs of refining gasoline: — 


The fact that each of the products has a different value in the 
world’s markets, and requires in its manufacture both a different con- 
stituent element of the crude oil and a different operating process, in- 
dicates that in allocating to such products the cost of their production, 
not only the quantities produced, but the values of such quantities, must 
be considered. 

The fact that the gasoline content of crude petroleum is usually 
the main objective of refiners, and that the posted market price for crude 
oil is graduated according to its specific gravity, indicates that the 
gasoline extracted carries with it a portion of the cost of the crude oil 
entirely disproportionate to the quantity of gasoline recovered. The 
same is true in varying degree in the case of kerosene, lubricating oil 
Stock, and the other products; for as each successive product is removed, 
the residuum sustains a decrease in value which is attributable to two 
: factors:— 

2 1. Decrease in Quantity. 
: 2. Lower value of remaining constituent elements. 

From the foregoing facts it would appear that we have reason for 
the general statement that the cost of crude oil should be allocated to 
each of its constituent elements in the proportion that the product of 
the quantity and value of such commodity bears to the similar total 
for all the constituent commodities. 

A further effect of this procedure (Federal Trade Commission 
Method) is to cause each of the products obtained to absorb a share of 
the evaporation loss from refining, in proportion to the marketable value 
of good production. This result is substantiated by the facts; for the 
production of gasoline, the preduct with the highest value and the one 
which will therefore bear the highest share per gallon of the evaporation 
loss, is responsible in processing for a large part of the loss. 


Pacific Coast Petroleum Industry in the report issued 7th April, 1921, is pee 
justified in its use by Imperial Oil Limited because in addition to. the facts 
hereinbefore set out in the matter of allocation of costs, Imperial Oil Limit 
have made large investments in refinery cracking plants for the express pur- — 
pose of securing the maximum gasoline yield from crude oil, according to the — 
changing trend of trade requirements. The operation of these cracking plants 
involy es Increasing cost ratios with each advanced process in the a 0. 
gasoline. 
In this connection it should be noted that the average gasoline yield fro 
a barrel of crude oil for five large refining companies in the Pacific Coa 
investigation was less than 10 per cent, w hereag the equivalent gasoline yield 
in the refineries of Imperial Oil Linnied in 1930 aggregated 52 per cent at 
Sarnia; 32 per cent at Halifax; 61 per cent at Regina and an average for all 
Imperial Oil Refineries of 39 per cent. As against this increased ratio of gaso-— 
line production from crude oil secured by Imperial Oil Limited over the figures a 
given for the Pacific Coast refineries, the average f.o.b. refinery price of Im 
perial Oil Limited gasoline in 1930 in relation to the average refinery price 
of all products shows a decrease in comparison with the Pacific Coast Refineries 
ratio, thereby fully justifying the application of the Federal Trade — 
sion method to the production cost of Imperial Oil Limited. 
The allocation of marketing costs between gasoline and other products was 
based on direct charges for freight from refinery to marketing stations, sales — 
taxes and packages. : oe 
Marketing expenses including tank wagon and service station operation 
together with provincial and municipal taxes were distributed on the basis of 
gallonage sales, after eliminating for the purposes of allocation the bulk ship- 
ments of various products, more particularly fuel oil, moving directly fro ¢ 
refineries to consumers. 
Marketing costs as a whole, applicable to gasoline, including transportation | 
as shown in the Summary of Operations, were found to be leva items of. 


am of marketing expenses to the cost of crude oil, - the vy costes . 
other than crude—and to the total asi is high as oe be seen from the follow- — 


of Besoin converted to percentages. 


Ties ~ 
Motal Costas i 5/05 Soc cco ts ee a a a ee 100% 100% : 
Cost of Crude Oil and Other Materials—including transportation. . 46-6 iY ea beer 
Refinery Costs—other than crudemil. <2). 3. ee 15-0 12-8 


Marketing Costs—including transportation........................ 38-4 29-5 


The high cost of marketing in the gasoline industry, like many other indus- 
tries in Canada, is due principally to the three following factors:— te 
(a) Territorial spread of the country which has been likened unto a sho 
lace” and the resulting high transportation costs, due to comparative 
sparsity of population. 
(b) Climatic conditions also affecting the cost of transportation and selling 
overhead in the winter months. 


a 
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Competitive conditions obtaining in the distribution and marketing of 
gasoline as may be evidenced by the many duplications of tank wagon 
deliveries and service stations in operation. 

As to the number of service stations owned and leased to operators 
_ by Imperial Oil Limited in Canada, it should be noted that in 1927 
they controlled 38 per cent of the total, whilst at the end of 1930 their 
control had dropped to 21 per cent of the total, indicating that in the 
matter of the construction of service stations, Imperial Oil Limited 
did not keep pace with the development of service station facilities from 
1927 to 1930. 


The solution of the high marketing costs is indeed a difficult one in view 
of the fact that the territorial and climatic conditions in Canada are not subject 
to human manipulation and change, whereas the elimination of marketing com- 
petition with the object of reducing duplication costs to the consumer would 
nd, under present conditions, towards the more undesirable position of a 
onopoly in the distribution and marketing of gasoline in Canada. 

- Contingency Reserve charges were allocated on the basis of dollar sales in 
mnection with which the reserves were specifically created. 


DIVISION OF GASOLINE COSTS AS BETWEEN RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE 


Retail costs of Imperial Oil Limited cover those applicable to tank wagon 
les, tank car sales to large consumers and retailers, direct sales to farmers 
nd coastal fishermen, both east and west, at tank wagon prices and consumer 
les through their own service stations. The general accounts of the Company 
ere not separated between tank wagon and service station business but from 
special analysis it was determined that as far as owned service stations were 
mcerned the spread between the tank wagon prices and consumer prices was 
ceeded by costs of operating the service stations, thereby eliminating any 
element of profit to Imperial Oil Limited beyond tank wagon business. 
Wholesale costs cover those related to tank car and tank ship trade with 
jobbers. 

The refinery costs of gasoline are allocated between retail and wholesale 
ade mainly on the basis of gallonage sales. Provision is made in the allocation 
for-the extra lead content of retail gasoline over that contained-in the wholesale 
product. 

2 Thé depreciation and general administration expenses and provincial and 
unicipal taxes should be considered as part of the manufacturing expense 
location to wholesale gasoline in conjunction with the resultant decrease in 
refinery costs applicable to retail gasoline. 

Dominion Income Tax is divided between retail and wholesale gasoline on 
e basis of the relative net profits. 

The allocation of marketing costs between retail and wholesale gasoline was 
based on direct charges for freight from refinery to marketing stations, sales 
_ taxes and packages. 

Provincial and municipal taxes are applied directly to retail gasoline on 
the ground that shipments to the wholesale trade are made direct from the 
various refineries to the wholesalers, who in turn are obliged to absorb the 
ovineial and municipal taxes on their own marketing warehouses and 
ulpment. : 

Marketing expenses were applied direct to retail gasoline less an allowance 
take care of clerical costs of contract and accounting work on the ground 


en 
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that the aforementioned expenses are the only ones involved from a whol 
marketing standpoint due to the fact that shipments move directly fro 
refineries to wholesalers. 

Contingency Reserve charges all apply to retail gasoline because no relative 
provision was made in respect to wholesale gasoline Accounts Receivable. 


AVERAGE SELLING PRICE OF ALL GASOLINE 


The average selling price of all gasoline was determined on the basis of 

Ui total sales value of gasoline divided by total gallonage involved in the 

sales. * 

An examination was made by us into the basis of establishing prices of 

gasoline of Imperial Oil Limited during the years 1929, 1930 and 1931, with a 

view to determining the following factors: — . 

(a) Constancy of gasoline price movements up and down in relation to 

fluctuations in crude oil posted prices plus added charges of excise tax, 

sales tax, freight surcharge and exchange. 

(b) A comparison of Imperial Oil gasoline prices with competitive prices — 

in United States. 

(c) Relationship of the difference between the gasoline prices based upon _ 
crude and the competitive United States prices applied to the specific 

and dumping duties. % 


Taking 1929 as a starting point with a Mid-Continent crude oil well price — 
of $1.45 per barrel and working up to the end of 1931, during which latter year 
erude fell to 18 cents a barrel at the well plus the fluctuating elements orem : 
additional costs, it was determined that the Imperial Oil Limited tank wagon 
prices were kept in definite line with the fluctuations in the price of crude oil 
regardless entirely of specific and dumping duties up to October, 1931, from 
which latter date to December, 1931, the refinery prices of crude, including the 
added charges mentioned, advanced without corresponding increases in the price 
of gasoline. Our tests embodied the following points:— 


Calgary, Regina, Hamilton, 
Edmonton, + Brandon, Toronto, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Border Cities. 


It was also found that the price of kerosene normally moving in line with 
gasoline was reduced to the Western farmer in the middle of 1931 to a greater — 
extent than was warranted by the reduction in the price of crude oil. 

A comparison of United States competitive gasoline prices with Imperial 
Oil prices shows the following result: 

(a) Imperial Oil service station and tank wagon prices below United 

States prices without any specific or dumping duties. d 

(b) Imperial Oil service station and tank wagon prices over competitive — 

United States prices after allowance for specific duty in part or in 
whole. 


(c) Imperial Oil service station and tank wagon prices over congeneee 
United States prices after allowance for specific duty plus dumping duty 
in part or in whole. 


We placed before the Committee detailed information covering various — 
points in Canada showing differences between United States competitive prices — 
and those of Imperial Oil, Limited, and it was stated in conclusion of our 
evidence in this respect that no ground existed for any statement contending 
that the Company took undue advantage of either the specific or dumping duty 
because, as hereinbefore stated, the establishment of gasoline prices by Imperial 
Oil, Limited, to consumers during the years 1929, 1930 and 1931 were based 
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mtirely on the fluctuation of crude and added charges regardless of existing 
ecific and dumping duties. Our findings further brought out the fact that 
e reason for the differences between United States competitive prices and those 
f Imperial Oil, Limited, was due to the demoralized condition of the gasoline 
ndustry in the United States caused by the overproduction of gasoline and the 
arious tax evasion rackets, which in turn resulted in the price of United States 
asoline falling far below the relative movements in crude oil prices. A further 
point brought out in our findings was the higher quality of Imperial Oil, 
Limited, gasoline in comparison with that at competitive United States points 
upon which the comparative price structure was based. 

In the application of these tests it was also found that the zoning policy 
determining the selling prices of retail gasoline by Imperial Oil, Limited, 
resulted in the spreading of transportation differentials to the comparative dis- 
advantage of gasoline consumers at centres of trade in proximity to some 
refineries, whereas the zoning price basis frequently operated to the advantage 
of gasoline consumers in the districts outly ing from the refineries. It was also 
found that tank wagon gasoline prices are given to farmers and coastal fisher- 
men both east and west. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that in such Seite as 
have no dealer competition or where any dealer association arrangements exists, 
the spread between Imperial Oil Limited, tank wagon prices and the price to 
the consumer is entirely in the hands of the independent dealers. 

Wholesale prices are not zoned to fluctuate at a fixed margin under retail 
and, in some cases, have been adjusted upward in order to prevent wholesale 
d business being done at a loss, as was the case in 1930 when the net loss per 
Imperial gallon on wholesale trade was -04 cents. 


. DIVISION OF AVERAGE SELLING PRICE OF ALL GASOLINE BETWEEN RETAIL AND WHOLE- 
SALE TRADE 


The division of the average selling price of all gasoline between retail and 
- wholesale trade was based upon the respective dollar sales and gallonage. 


AVERAGE NET PROFIT ON ALL GASOLINE 


: The average net profit on all gasoline was determined on the basis of the 
: total profit divided by the total gallonage sold. 

: A summary of the average net profit on all gasoline sold by Imperial Oil, 
Limited, in 1930 is as follows:— 

A Sarnia Refinery, 1-14 cents per Imperial gallon. 

Halifax Refinery, 1-40 cents per Imperial gallon. 

All Refineries, 1-01 cents per Imperial gallon. 


The net gasoline profit at Halifax is higher than Sarnia principally because 


the Sarnia trade involves a greater proportion of the wholesale business. 
The average gasoline profit for Sarnia and Halifax combined is higher than 


the average for all refineries partly because gasoline is sold to the individual 
farmers in Western Canada at tank wagon prices. 


DIVISION OF AVERAGE NET PROFIT BETWEEN RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE 


The average net profit as betwen retail and w yholesale trade was based upon 


the determined net profits divided by the respective gallonage sales. 
A summary of the average net profit for both the retail and wholesale trade 


of the Imperial Oil, Limited, in 1930 is as follows:— 


Retail Wholesale 
Sarnia, in ae pene elms Gale ee oe a, ek 112383 05 
Halifax, in cents per Imp. Gal, : Et guinea 1.69 Bo 


All Refineries, in cents per Imp. eats Ne eee 1.66 .04—Loss 


bet SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


CANADA—IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


As the 1931 operating figures of Imperial Oil Limited are not yet atl 1 
the committee instructed us to base our investigation on the 1930 accounts an 
secure sufficient information so as to indicate the probable trend of operatir 
results as between 1930 and 1931. This was done on the basis of the avera 
price trend of crude oil with added costs and the average gasoline De 
Imperial Oil Limited in the two years. 

Our findings are that the average spread between crude oil with 
costs and tank wagon gasoline prices in Canada for the years 1930 and 
were equitably maintained, whereas the average spread between crude oil : 
wholesale prices showed an increasing tendency in 1931 due to the reduct 
of differentials to certain wholesalers, some of whom were also eS in ¢ 
petitive refining. 


COMPARISON OF IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED RESULTS WITH THOSE OF THE BRITISH a 
AMERICAN OI COMPANY LIMITED AND MCCOLL FRONTENAC OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


The Committee Order dated 22nd March, 1932, to us covering the compari- 
son of Imperial Oil Limited operating results with those of the British America 
Oil Company, Limited, and McColl Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, reads iS 
follows:— 

That simultaneously with this investigation by the auditors te the 
aforementioned cost and selling factors of Imperial Oil Limited, t 
secure from the British American Oil Co., Limited, and from McC 
Frontenac Oil Co., Limited, statements in such form as will render pr 
ticable a comparison of the relative costs and selling prices of the thre e 
corporations, thus offering means of disclosing any major variations with- 
out entailing the additional expense of investigating the smaller oil co 
panies operating in Canada. 


eS 


In accordance with the aforementioned Committee order we secured from. 
the British American Oil Company, Limited, and McColl Frontenae Oil Com 
. pany, Limited, the required operating statements in similar form to those pre 
pared in connection with the investigation of Imperial Oil Limited, but in view 
of our findings on the net profit on “gasoline sales by Imperial Oil Limited we 
have deferred our examination of these statements pending further pes 
from the Committee. 
CONCLUSION 


Our conclusions, based upon the examination of the records of Imperial Oil” 
Limited in respect to gasoline are summarized as follows:— 
(a) That the Company’s records relating to the 1930 operating ae charged 
to gasoline showed no evidence of “cost loading” by reason of affiliations 

in the United States and South America or because of unfavourabl 
accounting practices but rather that the gasoline costs, if anythir 
were not fully shown because of the Company’s stated policies i in the 
treatment of such matters as fire insurance premiums, depreciation rat 
contingency reserve charges and inventory pricing. 
The total costs were free of charges for interest as might be relat 

against funded debt or as a charge imposed by a parent company in 
the form of rental for use and operation of the refineries and marketi 
stations and equipment. In other words, the financing of Imperial O 
Limited has been effected through the sale of capital stock and th 
investment of a proportion of surplus earnings in extensions of plan 
and equipment facilities. 


ee ee 549 
(b) That the 1930 marketing costs charged to gasoline, whilst as a whole 
legitimate from an accounting point of view, were high in relation to 
total costs. The high cost of marketing is attributed to territorial and 
__¢elimatice conditions of the country and competitive conditions obtaining 
in the distribution and marketing of gasoline in Canada. In view of 
the fact that the territorial and climatic conditions in Canada are not 
subject to human manipulation and change the solution of the problem 
would seem to lie in the elimination of marketing competition with the 
object of reducing duplication costs to the consumer but this would 
undoubtedly tend, under present conditions, towards the more unde- 
sirable position of a monopoly in the distribution and marketing of 
gasoline in Canada. 
~ (c) That variations in gasoline prices in 1929. 1930 and 1931 to consumers 
et were not based directly upon ascertained refinery costs but upon the 
variations in the market cost of crude oil with fluctuating additional 
charges for excise tax, sales tax, freight surcharge and exchange, and 
as a result it automatically follows that no grounds exist for any 
statement contending that the Company has taken unfair advantage 
of either the specific or dumping duties in its gasoline prices to con- 
sumers during the period under investigation. 
_-(d) That the reason for the unfavourable comparisons at some points 
: between United States competitive prices and those of Imperial Oil is 
due to the demoralized condition of the gasoline industry in the United 
States caused by the overproduction of gasoline and the various tax 
evasion rackets which, in turn, resulted in the price of United States 
: gasoline falling far below the relative movements in crude oil prices. 
(e) That the zoning basis of establishing gasoline prices results in the 
spreading of transportation differentials to the comparative disadvantage 
of gasoline consumers at centres of trade in proximitey to some refineries, 
whereas the zoning basis frequently operated to the advantage of 
gasoline consumers in the territories outlying from the refineries. It 
was also found that tank wagon gasoline prices are given to farmers 
and coastal fishermen both east and west. 
(f) That in such outlying districts as have no dealer competition or where 
any dealer association arrangements exist, the spread between Imperial. 
Oil Limited tank wagon prices and the prices to the consumer is entirely 
_ in the hands of the independent dealers. 
(g) That apart altogether from the basis used in the establishing of gasoline 
_ prices, the spread between such selling prices and the combined costs 
of refining and marketing showed an average net profit of not exceeding 
1-01 cents per Imperial gallon of all gasoline sold by Imperial Oil 
Limited in the year 1930. 
(h) That in view of the fact our investigation of Imperial Oil Limited 
disclosed no improper accounting practices in the matter of costs or 
unstated profits and because Imperial Oil Limited occupy the leading 
position in the gasoline industry in Canada, we are of the opinion that 
the expenses which would be involved in extending our investigation 
~ into the records of the British American Oil Company, Limited, the 
McColl Frontenac Oil Company, Limited and other oil companies in 
Canada would not be justified in view of our findings on the average 
net profit per gallon of gasoline sold by Imperial Oil Limited in 1930. 


Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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557 


(Without Considering Duty) 
’ 8 February, 1932 


a Halifax St. Joh Montreal T t Border Citi 
1S. Motor ere 3, 3-91 WG.= vs. vs. i ee : ae ee =) oe 
9 I New York Augusta, Me. |Manchester, NH Buffalo Detroit 
ed Retail Price U.S. City....... 12-30 13-80 13-40 12-00 11-50 
tice Se eee oe eee 14-76 16-56 16-08 14-40 13-80 
3:00 2-56 . 0-80 0-76 0-60 
0-83 0-81 0-65 0-51 0-46 
s Tax, 5% 0-27 0-27 0:27 0-27 0-27 
xC change, 14-81% 0-69 0-69 0-69 0-69 0-69 
A oat Me a ae i ee ale es 19-55 20-89 18-49 16-63 15-82 
anadian Retail Prices.............. 24-00 24-00 21-00 21-00 21-00 
ifference in favor U.S. prices....... 4-45 3-11 2-51 4-37 5-18 
dford Basis: (4:09 WG.—4-91 I.G) 14-76 15-56 16-08 14-40 13-80 
m Difference in Freight................ 2-72 1-68 0-04 1-20 0-24 
erent Surcharge, 9%............... 0-48 0-48 0-27 0-22 0-23 
z Blea Tax, 5% 0-28 0-28 0-28 0-28 0-28 
BRAN PG AOL YG. sce ec ee te 0-73 0-73 0-73 0-73 0-73 
White White White White White 
Gas Gas Gas Gas 2 
| SECA Ecce Sp ee 18-97 19-73 17:40 16:83 15-28 
‘anadian fmeratlelenieeahte ge. ct 24-00 None | 24:00 None 21-00 18-50 21-00 18-50 21-00 18-50 
ifference in Favor U.S. Prices...... 5-03 4-27 3-60 1-10 4-17 1-67 5-72 3-22 


(Without Considering Duty) 
8 Febuary, 1932. 


Halifax St. John Montreal Toronto Border Cities 

U.S. Motor Group 3, 3:91 WG.= vs. vs. vs. Man- ve. vs. 
‘ 4-69 1G. New York Augusta, Me. | chester, N.H. Buffalo Detroit 
losted TW. Price U.S. City........ 10-30 12-80 12-40 11-00 11-50 
Sc. NORTE RIP eo Ao eeS 12-36 15-36 14-88 13-20 13-80 
ifference in®reight................ 3-00 2-56 0-80 0-76 0-60 
eight Surcharge: 9%.........,--.-. 0-83 0-81 0-65 0-51 0-46 
(Sues, Tinie AYA ae en ir ener 0-27 0-27 0-27 0-27 0-27 
xchange, AR SOA em Kes cid ies woe 0-69 0:69 0-69 0-69 0-69 
Be ete cen ie ne we 17-15 19-69 17-29 15-43 15-82 
‘anadian BeewW Prices. foes 8 20-00 20-00 17-50 17-50 17-50 
ifference in favor U.S. Prices....... 2-85 0-31 0-21 2-07 1-68 
radford Basis: (4-09 W.G.=4-911G. 12-36 15-36 14-88 13-20 13-80 
Jifference in Freight................ 2-72 1-68 0-04 1-20 0-24 
ae sae, aor aan ree 0-48 0-48 0-27 0-22 0-23 
soe Sees Dees eee me 0-28 0-28 0-28 0-28 0-28 
hange, 14- "81% 5 Uo ea ce ene rare 0-73 0-73 0-73 0-73 0-73 

White White White White White 
Gas a3 Gas Gas 
See Be eae eee 16-57 18-53 16-20 TE; GRY <1 15-28 
Prantl Wie deTiGes\ <6... 4s. vs 20-00 None 20-00 None 17-50 16-50 17-50 16-50 17-50 16-50 
oD fference i in favor U.S. Points 3-43 1:47 1:30 =0-30 1-87 0-87 2-22 1-22 


Fria td, April 6, 1932. 


(Without considering Duty or Dumping) 


September 1s: 
Sd 
Fort William Winnipeg Brandon Regina 
vs. vs. vs. vs. 
Duluth Minneapolis Grand Forks Minot 
Sak ao Retail Keak WEB: Citys ges 17-50 17-2 19-20 18-90). 
MOBO ute tines aey ton ietereues 18-50 18-20 20-20 19-90 
Te orto CiPeRy Coe Tee Ee te eae 14-50 14:00 17-20 16-90 
Converted ‘to T:Gre te en ene 21-00 20-64 23-04 22-68 
Difference in Freight................ 4-00 4-00 3-20 4-08} 
Freight Surcharge. 022.0 8 ee ae BS SR ce kn oe eens 
Bales bax 1%.) cals Coos 0-07 0-07 0-07 0-07 
Exchange. .......0000 bode ce bad Spe ef PN eg een | US tie Mia er a ee 
FR OUBN sce TIGA HiOh Nitin wie acre Te 25-07 24-71 26-31 26-83 
Canadian Retail Prices........ 24 50 24-50 27-50 30-00 
Max —l03 0 ie eee ae 26-00 25-00 30-00 
Min 19s eee ene a 25-00 24-00 29-00 
Diff. in favor Canadian Prices....... 0-57 0-21 1:19 3-17 


U.S. Motor Group 3: 
6-00c. W.G.=7-201.G. 


(Without considering Duty) 


Fort William Winnipeg Brandon Regina 
vs. VS. vs. vs. 
Duluth Minneapolis Grand Forks Minot 
Posted T.W. Price U.S. City... ....< 16-50 16-20 18-20 17-90 
Max-—19800 0) 2550 sce eee a 17-50 17-20 19:20 18-90 
Min.—1930.. 14-50 14-00 16-20 15-90 
Converted toLiG. ok ee ie ae 19-80 19-44 21-84 21-48 
PS yite-in rei ght. voi, fee ots eee 4-00 4-00 3-20 4-08 
Freight Surcharges: <3 usc j cg oc betes [Oh alee, (fas Bg aa] eee eave ecole a a cee tacsesee ed | Renorer aeen 
SE Ss Wl 0 / ARR DRI dees Senne OO 0-08 0-08 od 0-08 0-08} — 
Dy Co) 120 pe Merry Meme ered MW aL as Mean e non iy ae woe ay ae IT Oe Te ns 
otal che teem hanes Sy 23-88 23-52 25-12 25-64 
(snadian 1. W.-Pricess.. 3... sro: 22-50 21-00 24-00 26-00 
Mar 1930 2 ee eae 21-50 26-00 
BE 1080 he Soe ae LGR Veter 21-50 20-00 25-00 
Diff. in favor of Can. Prices.......... 1-38 2-52 1-12 0-36 


U.S. Motor, Group 3: 
6-00 w.g.=7-20 L.G. 


COMPARISON OF U.S. AND CANADIAN-CITIES RETAIL GASOLINE PRICES 
(EXCLUDING TAX) : 


(Without considering Duty or Dumping) 


8 Patuiary ae 


Fort Winnipeg Brandon 
William vs. vs. Regina 
Vs. Minne- Grand vs. 
Duluth apolis Forks Minot 
Posted; Retail Price U:s: City. 42.62 -- 13-6 13:3 15-3 15-0 
@onverted: to l:Gee eS a ean ta 16-32 15-96 18-36 18-00 
Mifference in Preieht eee ee 4-00 4-00 3-20 4-08 
Preight Surcharge 99.5. .0----- --31.. - a 0-70 0-66 0-79 0:95 
Gales.and -Eixcise-lax oo s7- os eee 0-27 0-27 0-27 0-27 
Mixchange 14-810) oe ee ae 0-69 0-69 0-69 0-69 
Oba 2b Tee ae Neier 21-98 21-58 23-31 23-99 
Canadian: Retail ericeS.. secs) oan 23-00 23-00 26-00 27-50 
Diff. in favor WeS2Brices eee soe 1-02 1-42 2-69 3-51 


U.S. Motor Gr. 3, 3:91 W.G. =4-691 I.G. 
February 1932. 


ae ig ei 


fia BANK NG AND ‘COMMERCE — 


ISON OF U UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN CITIES TANK WAGON PRICES 
GASOLINE : 


(Without Considering Duty) 


8 February 1932 


Fort Winnipeg | Brandon : 
William Vs. vs. Regina Calgary ie 
Vs. Minne- Grand vs. vs. : 
‘ Duluth apolis Forks Minot Helena 
d a Weebrice: U.S: City): .. 5. 4 13-60 13-30 15-30 15-00 15-00 é 
mnedha ls Gri ee mae ve te wh lace e 15-96 18-36 18-00 18-00 
preueenn Ereient se. eo eS oe . 4-00 4-00 3-20 4-08 3-12 
BPMEGMAT RG Oegt ck. os unt oe. 0-70 0-66 0-79 0-95 a a by 
SIMO BEGISO LAM DOs ok nik Sess 0-27 0-27 0-27 0-27 0-27 
MEME ES ge Mea OL, Rte i 0-69 fs 0-69 0-69 0-69 0-69 
Biorhenl rcere cress EN ne 21-98 21-58 23-31 23-99 23-25 
AMCs ga Wis PTICOS i006 jo aes a as 19-50 19-50 22-50 23-50 21-00 
ifferences in favor on Gan. Prices,.2.. >. 2-48 2-08 0-81 0-49 2-25 


ee Motor Group 3, 3-91c. W.G. =4-69c. I.G. 


VARIABLE FACTORS IN THE COST OF CRUDE OIL, COMPARED WITH VARIA 


SELECT STANDING C 


Pa 


7 


Gaso. 57-96% Gaso. 58-55% 
Wa: 9-21% W.W. =-:12-85% 
67-17% 70-90% 
Year 1929 Yields: 23:50 Ge 24-82 1.G. 
Price of 36/36-9 Price of 36/36-9 
Mid-Continent Seminole 
for Sarnia for Regina 
per bbl per bbl. 
Deanery OO ee se ea) $1-20 $1-20 
Add’l Buying “05 
Sales Tax 3% 0635 Sales Tax -0968 
1:3135 1-2968 
Rey 20/00. tell hae 1-45 1-45 
Add’l Buying -05 
Sales Tax 2% 0423 Sales Tax +0645 
15423 1-5145 
(0 koh PA Goat PASS ena Aiea | ce Sea Ne 1:45 1:45 
Add’l Buying 05 
Sales Tax 2% 0423 Sales Tax 0645 
1-5423 1-5145 
Year 1930 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 14..... 45 days 1:45 
Add’ Buying 05 
Sales Tax 2% 0423 Sales Tax 
1-5423 
Keb, toto April 9...,) 54. 16 1:20 . 
Add’l Buying -05 
Sales Tax 2% 0423 Sales Tax 
1-2923 
April 10 to Oct. 26..| 200 _“ 1-29 . 
Add’l Buying -05 
Sales Tax 1% 0212 Sales Tax 
1-3612 
Wetecrt0 Dec;-31¢-)\ 260... -96 
Add’l Buying 05 
Sales Tax 1% 0212 Sales Tax 
1-0212 
365 days 1-3119 
*Changed 3/20/30 to 21-00c. {Gasoline. tRefined Oil. 


ce 


al LING PRICES OF GASOLINE AND REFINED OIL—YEARS 1929, 1930, 1931 


' Tank Wagon Selling Prices (ex Provincial Gasoline Tax) 


gl é 

Edmon-| Saska- Regina | Brandon | Winnipeg | Hamilton] Windsor | Toronto | Average 

ton toon 

Per Imperial Gallon 

27-50 28-00 26-00 24-00 21-50 19-50 18-50 19-506 see eee 
27-50 28-00 26-00 24-00 21-50 21-00 20-00 21003 | 3-4 eee 
: 28-50 29-00 27-00 25-00 22-50 20-50 19-50 20-507 nse 
28-50 29- 0 27-00 25-00 22-50 21-00 20-00 21 O08 | kee 
- 27-50 28-00 26-00 24-00 21-50 19-50 18-50 1950" As eee 
27-50 28-00 26-00 24-00 21-50 20-50 19-50 2050s ae 
27-50 28-00 26-00 24-00 21-50 19-50 18-50 19-50 23-11 
27-50 28-00 26-00 24-00 21-50 20-50 19-50 20-50 23-44 
27-50 - 28-00 26-00 24-00 *21-50 19-50 18-50 19-50 23-11 
27-50 28-00 26-00 24-00 21-50 20-50 19-50 20-50") 23-44 
27-50 28-00 26-00 24-00 21-00 19-50 18-50 19-50 23-06 
27-50 28-00 26-00 24-00 21-50 20-50 19-50 20-50 23-44 
26-50 27-00 25-00 23-00 20-00 18-50 17-50 18-50 22-06 
26-50 27-00 25-00 23-00 20-50 19-50 18-50 19-50 22-44 
$22-89 
{23-26 


VARIABLE FACTORS IN THE COST OF CRUDE OIL, COMP 


- 


ARED WITH V. 


we 


Gaso. 57-96% - Gaso. 58-55% ee 
WOW, eee W.W. "2.35% = 7 eee 
67-17% 70000 |: 
Year 1931 Yields: 23-50 dG 24-82 1.G. 
Price of 36/36-9 Price of 36/369 | 
Mid-Continent Seminole 3 
for Sarnia for Regina 
per bbl. per bbl. 
Jan. to Mar, 90... 68 days 95 : 95 
Sales Tax 1% 0212 Sales Tax +0323 
-9712 +9823 - 
Mari 10)to June:2.2:. |) asa = -59 59 
Sales Tax 1% +0212 Sales Tax «-0323 — 
-6112 6223 
uune/3 10 Wuly Os... eh 33 +33 
Excise Tax -0038 Excise Tax 0038 
Sales Tax 4% 0846 Sales Tax +1291 
-4184 +4629 
voLvell to July: 285.41 de ons 18 +18 
Excise Tax -0023 Excise Tax +0023 
Sales Tax 4% 0846 Sales Tax 1291 
2669 +3114 
July 24 to Aug. -2ity 290% 38 38 
Excise Tax -0043 Excise Tax 0043 
Sales Tax 4% -0846 Sales Tax -1291 
-4689 5134 
Auge 22 ta Oct. 18s O84. -62 -62 
Excise Tax -0067 Excise Tax -0067 
Sales Tax 4% 0846 Sales Tax 1291 
TAS 7558 
Oct. 19'toi Novels. = 62 : +62 
Excise Tax -0076 Excise Tax -0076 
Sales Tax 4% 0846 Sales Tax +1291 
Exchange 13-19% -1974 Surcharge 7% -1088 
Exchange 13-19% -1148 
9096 - 9803 
INov.)2' to: Dec. al | 60. + ‘77 teas 
Excise Tax -0093 Excise Tax -0093 
Sales Tax 4% 0846 Sales Tax +1291 
Exchange 13-42%  -2209 Surcharge 7% +1088 
Exchange 13-42% -13869 
1-0848 1-1541 © 
365 days 7398 +7754 


> een : 31 


_ BANKING AND COMMERCE 


NG PRICES OF GASOLINE AND REFINED OIL—YEARS 1929, 1930, 1931—Con. 


Tank Wagon Selling Prices (ex Provincial Gasoline Tax) 


Edmon-| Saska- Regina | Brandon | Winnipeg | Hamilton] Windsor | Toronto | Average 
ton — toon 
Per Imperial Gallon 
26-50 27-00 25-00 23-00 20-00 18-50 17-50 18-50 22-06 
bg 26-50 | 27-00 25-00 23-00 20-50 19-50 18-50 19-50] 22-44 
- 23-00 24-00 22-00 21-00 18-00 16-00 16-00 16-00 19-50 
23-00 24-00 22-00} - 21-00 18-50 15-00 15-00 17-00 19-44 
23-00 24-00 22-00 21-00 18-00 16-00 16-00 16-00 19-50 
18-00 19-00 17-00 16-00 13-50 15-00 15-00 17-00 16-11 
22-50 23-50 21-50 20-50 17-50 15-50 15-50 15-50 19-00 : 
18-00 19-00 17-00 16-00 13-50 15-00 15-00 17-00 16-11 
23-00 24-00 22-00 21-00 18-00 16-00 16-00 16-00 19-50 
18-00 19-00 17-00 16-00 13-50 15-00 15-00 17-00 16-11 
? 
_ 24-50 25 50 23-50 22-50 19-50 17-50 17-50 17-50 21-00 
18-00 19 00 17-00 16-00 13-50 16-50 16-50 18-50 16-61 
24-50 25-50 23-50 22-50 19-50 17-50 17-50 17-50 21-00 
—-18-00 19-00 17-00 16-00 13-50 16-50 16-50 18-50 16-61 
* 
24-50 25-50 23-50 22-50 19-50 17-50 17-50 17-50 21-00 
21-50 22-50 20-50 19-50 16-50 16-50 16-50 18-50 18-89 
$20-50 
118-62 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusb oF COMMONS, 
Turspay, May ae 1932. 


_ The meeting came to order at 10 o’clock, Mr. Matthews presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Baker, Beynon, Bothwell, Bowman, Chaplin, 
onnelly, Ernst, Hackett, Hanson, Irvine, MacMillan, Matthews, McPhee, Peck, 
Perley, Pettit, Ralston, Smoke, Spencer, Stanley, Vallance, White, Willis. 


_ The chairman presented and read a draft report of the findings and recom- 
mendations respecting the Reference re gasoline prices. 


_. Mr. Ernst moved, seconded by Mr. Hanson, that the said draft report be 
adopted as the report of the committee to the House. 


Mr. Bothwell thereupon presented and read another draft report and moved 
by way of amendment that the report as so presented by him, be adopted. 


Mr. Ralston moved by way of amendment to the said motion of Mr. Both- 

well that the committee simply report to the House the minutes of evidence taken 
mn this enquiry. 

_ The motion of Mr. Ralston being first put was negatived. — 

The motion by Mr. Bothwell being next put was negatived. 

The motion by Mr. Ernst being then put was carried. 


The meeting then adjourned at the call of the Chair. 


* 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


FOURTH REPORT 


Tunspay, May 17, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce begs leave to 
submit its Fourth Report as follows:— 


Your Committee has had under consideration an Order of Reference, dated 
February 11, 1932,— 

That, in the opinion of this House, the price of gasoline to the Cana- 
dian consumer has for some time past been too high, and that this matter 
should be referred to the Select Standing Committee on Banking and 
Commerce to investigate and report. 


Your Committee has held 22 meetings, and has taken viva voce evidence 
‘on oath of 20 witnesses. Numerous exhibits were filed by witnesses. 


The aforementioned witnesses represented the following companies:— 
Imperial Oil, Limited, 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, 
British American Oil Company, Limited, 
Shell Oil of Canada, Limited, 
Easterest Oil Company, Limited, 


and also included individual importers and distributors, in some cases importing 
direct from the United States, and in other cases purchasing gasoline from Cana- 
dian refiners. 


An officer of the White Star Refinery Company, of Detroit, Michigan, also 
_ gave evidence concerning the condition of the petroleum industry in the United 
States. 


_ An official of the Customs Branch of the National Revenue Department 
gave evidence respecting the appraisal of petroleum imports for duty purposes: 


~The Clarkson Commission Report of 1926 to the Ontario Government, being 
_a report of an inquiry into the prices of gasoline and oils sold in the provinee, is 
incorporated in the evidence taken by your Committee. 


A committee of the Legislature of Saskatchewan was concurrently conduct- . 
‘ing a similar inquiry to that of your Committee, but within the limitations of 
' provincial jurisdiction, and presented a report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Legislature. 


The said Saskatchewan Committee report is not within the Order of Refer- 
ence from the House to your Committee and therefore has not been considered 
by your Committee but in view of the recommendations therein contained has 
been incorporated in the printed proceedings of evidence in order that the House 
may be informed of its contents. 


Pursuant to authorization given by the House, your Committee engaged 
e firm of George A. Touche & Company, Chartered Accountants. This firm 
as instructed as follows, namely:— 

1. That the accounts of the Imperial Oil, Limited, be taken for the purpose 
of establishing the fundamental facts required by the Committee. 
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be sieeitenly applied against,— 


(a) The Sarnia and Halifax Refineries ~as regards eRe seine 
entering into production costs as a whole and as applicabl 
proportionate distribution of these total costs against gaso. 
and other commodities refined from crude. i 


(b) The relative wholesale price of gasoline and other commodi 
refined from crude in relation to costs of production at t 
Sarnia and Halifax Refineries. yon 


(c) The elements embodied in the selling, distribution and admin 
istration expenses, added to the costs of production, in relatio 
to selling prices for Imperial Oil Limited, as a whole and a 
specificially applied in the following marketing divisions,— 


(d) That such marketing divisions may be designated by y 
sub-committee. 


4. That synonymous with this investigation by the auditors into the afore- 
mentioned cost and selling factors of the Imperial Oil, Limited, the: 
secure from British American Oil Co., Limited, and from McColl 
Frontenac Oil Co., Limited, statements in such form as will rende 
practicable a comparison of ‘the relative costs and selling prices of the 
three corporations, thus offering means of disclosing any major varia- 
tions without ent ailing the additional expense of investigating 
smaller oil companies operating in Canada. 


The auditors were also directed to make an examination and audit of 
books of the McColl-Frontenae Oil Company with respect to certain operation 
of that company. : 


The auditors’ report was duly presented to your Committee by Mr. O. 
Matthews, a member of the firm of George A. Touche and Company, 
explained in detail the clauses of the report as the same was read at presentation. 
Mr. Matthews was subsequently recalled, sworn and examined in respect to 
matters connected with the audit and report. Statements of figures abstracte 
from the books of the audited companies, and extended in the report, were dul 
filed. 


A summary of the conclusions as set out in the auditors’ report is ai ef 
follows:— 


(a) That the Company’s records relating to 1930 operating costs ciaeees 
to gasoline showed no evidence of “ cost loading” by reason of affilia- 
tions in the United States and South America, or because of unfavour- 
able accounting practices, but rather, that the gasoline costs, 
anything, were understated because of the Company’s conservat 
policies in not loading into costs such matters as fire insuran 
premiums, depreciation rates, contingency reserve charges and inv 
tory pricing. 

(b) That the total costs for 1930 were free of charges for interest on capital 
invested, or such as might be related against funded debt or ; 
charge imposed by a parent company in the form of rental for. 
and operation of the Refineries and marketing stations and equipme 
In other words, the financing of Imperial Oil, Limited, has been effec 


through the sale of capital stock and the investment of a proport 
ee 


is of paroie earnings in Perrone of plant and cite facilities, 


without any issue of bonds or debentures upon which interest might 


© 4 be charged. 
ey: 


That the 1930 marketing costs charged to gasoline whilst as a whole 


legitimate from an accounting point of view, were high in relation to 


total costs. The high cost of marketing is attributed to territorial 
and climatic conditions, and extreme competition obtaining in the 
distribution and marketing of gasoline in Canada. In view of the 


fact that the territorial and climatic conditions in Canada are not 
~ subject to human manipulation and change, a partial solution of the 


(d) 


(e) 


problem would seem .to lie in a concerted action on the part of all 
distributing companies to eliminate as far as possible the present costly 
system of marketing. 


That variations in gasoline prices in 1929, 1930 and 1931 to consumers 
were not based directly upon ascertained refinery costs, but largely upon 
the variations in the market cost of crude oil with fluctuating addi- 
tional charges for excise tax, sales tax, freight surcharge and exchange. 
It has has not been demonstrated that any grounds exist for any 
allegations that the Company has taken unfair advantage of either 
the specific or dumping duties in its gasoline prices to consumers dur- 
ing the period under investigation. 


That the reason for the unfavourable comparison at some points 
between United States competitive prices and those of the Imperial 
Oil, Limited, is due to the demoralized conditions of the gasoline 
industry in the United States, caused by the over-production of gaso- 
line and various tax evasion “rackets,” which, in turn, result in the 
price of United States gasoline falling far below the relative move- 


_ ments in crude oil prices and other costs of production and distribu- 


(f) 


tion. 

That the zoning basis of establishing gasoline prices results in the 
spreading of transportation differentials to the comparative disad- 
vantage of gasoline consumers at centres of trade in proximity to 
some refineries, whereas the zoning price basis frequently operated to 
the advantage of gasoline consumers in the territories outlying from 
the refineries. It was also found that tank wagon gasoline prices are 
given to farmers and coastal fishermen both East and West. 


That in such outlying districts as have no dealer competition or where 
any dealer association arrangements exist, the spread between Imperial 


. Oil, Limited, tank wagon prices and the prices to the consumer is 


entirely in the hands of the independent dealers. 


That apart altogether from the basis used in the establishing of gaso- 
line prices, the spread between such selling prices and the combined 
costs of refining and marketing showed an average net profit of not 
exceeding 1-01 cents per Imperial gallon of all gasoline sold by Imperial- 


& ~ Oil, Limited, in the year 1930. 
(7) That in view of the fact that the investigation of Imperial Oil, Limited, 


disclosed no improper accounting practices in the matter of costs or 
unstated profits, and because Imperial Oil, Limited, occupy the lead- 
ing position in the gasoline industry in Canada, the auditors gave it 
as their opinion that the expense which would be involved in extending 


_ their investigation into the records of the British American Oil Com- 
~ pany, Limited, the McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, and other 
- oil companies in Canada, would not be justified in view of ‘their find- 


ings on the average net profit per gallon of gasoline sold by Imperial 
Oil, Limited, in 1930. 
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